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Working  Hard  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Harvard  with  a 
View  to  Winning  Degree 
of  M.  A, 


HAS  MASTERED  SOME 

DIFFICULT  COURSES 


ith  the  Aid  of  His  Prodigious 
emory  He  Keeps  Abreast 
of  the  Foremost  Scholars  in 
His  Class, 


LTHOUGH  suffering  from 
total  blindness  since  his 
11th  year,  Mr.  Edward 
Ray  of  North  Carolina, 
now  a  student  in  the 
graduate  school  of  Har- 
vard, living  at  16  Oxford 
street,  has  successfully  mastered  the 
most  difficult  courses  in  higher  mathe- 
matics, in  geology,  won  a  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  is 
now  working  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  at 
Harvard.  Here  he  is  taking  some  of  the 
hardest  courses  in  the  curriculum, 
Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  addition  to  his  struggle  against 
blindness.  Ray  has  been  further  retard- 
ed by  a  lack  of  funds.  He  has  had  to 
work  his  way  along  from  the  start,  and 
has  done  this  by  tuning  pianos  and 
organs  and  by  lecturing  throughout  the 
South.  It  has  been  a  hard  struggle,  but 
the  young  man  today  is  as  cheerful  and 
as  full  of  enthusiasm  as  the  luckiest 
man  in  the  university.  In  a  struggle  for 
a  master's  degree  he  is  attempting 
something  unique.  No  blind  student 
heretofore  has  ever  had  the  hardihood 
to  try  for  other  academic  honors  than 
that  of  A.  B.  Men  in  full  possession  of 
good  health  find  it  no  easy  task  to  se- 
cure tills,  but  this  man,  with  the  aid  of 
his  prodigious  memory,  is  able  to  keep 
abreast  of  the   foremost  scholars  in  his 

Ray  was  <x>rn  in  a  country  town  in 
North  Carolina.  His  early  days  were 
spent  at  the  village  school  and  romping 
about  with  the  other  boys.  Then  he  be- 
came blind  .Mid  realized  that  it  was  for 
life,  [nstead  of  settling  down  to  live  a 
iif"  of  useiessness,  this  affliction  seemed 
only  10  spur  him  on.  He  went  to  the 
blind  school  of  Tennessee  and  by  hard 
work  succeeded  in  being  graduated  from 
there  in  1S9B,  the  first  scholar  in  his 
class.  The  following  autumn  he  en- 
tered the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  blind  school, 
finishing  this  course  in  1S90,  again  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  By  this  time  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  college,  for 
which  he  was  now  prepared.  In  order 
to  raise  money  for  ihis  purpose  he 
taught  a.  subscription  seliool  and  learned 
to  tune  organs  and  pianos.  He  entered 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1800. 
He  took  the  regular  courses  and  soon 
made  a  us feu-  himself  for  his  accu- 
rate and  broad  scholarship.  Among 
other  things,  lie  took  a  laboratory 
course  in  geology,  lie  completed  the 
work  in  three  years  and  was  granted 
the  degree  of  A.  1;. 

The  year  following  lie  spent  in  lect- 
uring. Me  was  popular  as  a  speaker, 
and  m  this  way  was  able  to  pick  up 
enough  to  fulfil  his  ambition  of  winning 
a  degree  from  Harvard.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  English,  and  so  came  here  and 
entered  the  courses  in  \nglo-Saxon, 
Chaucer,  Bacon,  Shakespeare  and 
Gothic. 

He  lakes  all  his  notes  with  a  New 
York  point  slate  and  is  able  to  take 
them  as  full,-  as  the  average  man  with 
paper  and  pencil.  This  slate  consists  of 
a  metal  base  containing  grooves.     Upon 


this  a  slip  of  coarse  paper  is  placed,  and 
over  that  a  movable  strip  of  brass  con- 
taining holes.  Through  these  he  punches 
with  a  small  awl  a  certain  number  of 
dots,  which  in  a  standard  arrangement 
represent  letters.  It  is  remarkable  to 
see  with  what  speed  he  has  learned  to 
operate  this.  To  read  the  record  all 
that  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  is  to 
pass  his  fingers  lightly  over  the  slightly  J 

I  Edward  Ray,  the  Clever 
j?       Blind  Student  in  the 
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l^^i°M    Thi?  he  can  do  about  as: 
out  a  word       W°Uld  take  a  man  to  speI1 

ahnnf  Si ,  '-le,  •m0st  remarkable  things 
?s  i,il  y  !s,ms  ffreat  memory.  Forced 
niJ.eS„?lmcl  ha?  besn  t0  answer  in  the 
ril™i\0f  ?Kes'  of  extensive  notes,  it  has 
developed  to  a  point  that  is  marvellous. 
'  3nj  th  made  ,a  sPCJeialty  of  etymologv 
and  the  countless  derivatives  which  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  retain-  at  his 
£f24!4  T°uld  ?ake  a"  ordinary 
for"  bin!  hnV  -?'S  readi"»  he  has  done 
lor  him,   but  it  is  necessary  for  him   to 

mos?nw.er,ea°h  book  he  is  studying1  a  1- 
AfterT °lfo(r  w?vd  and  D'as'e  by  page, 
him  fia,„C,apter  has  been  read  over  to 
him  three  or  four  times,  it  has  been 
fixed  on  his  memory  for  all  time.  Everv 
piecious  volume  which  he  has  heard 
t  i,  dim  V}\lor  tuture  reference,  for 
nUi'dl  "m1  t0  secure  readers  and  ex- 
pensive There  are  a  number  of  his 
classmates  at  college  who  give  a  bit  of 
their  time  to  him  in  this  way. 
of  hi  ™ii,ns  '""stration  of  the: efficiency 
of  his  memory  is  seen  in  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics.  He  solves  intricate 
P™!  ems  'hat  have  baffled  the  bts? 
mathematicians.  And  he  has  first  to 
n~t,™  OUt  ,m  Ws  brai"  the  necessary 
nguie,  and,  remembering  this,  go  on 
from  there  working  it  out  with  eve?? 
step   taken,    so    fixed    that    it   shall    re- i 

which  C»nar  *?  *he  end-  The  numbers 
which  an  ordinary  man  would  need  a 
dozen  sheets   of  paper  to  keep   in  mind 

e  ememfcers  perfectly.  In  this  way 
ho  has  mastered  many  of  the  higher 
branches    of    mathematics  B 

He  says  he  has  but  little  system  about 
nf  n?avwB  the  common  trick  as  a  help, 
of   making   words  and   sentences   out  of 

w'n,-nh's  1Ptt°'T  in  a  lon"  series,  of  names 
which  he  wishes  to  remember  Other- 
Sn/tJ,*'  1S  sl,nply  a  Process  of  concen- 
Ray  is  very  fond  of  walking.  Every 
he  Vintf  T?er  his  .day's  work  is  done, 
1  kn5IS„ar";  in  Ule  arm  of  some 
i./  Mnd  the  two  wander  about  for 
several   hours.     He  attends   as   many  of 

aboii^h^r5!-  a<!  htV  can'    and    this  is 
about  his  only  form  of  amusement.    Ho 

finds    his    ,-eai    pleasure    in    his    studies. 

His  ambition   is   to  secure  a  position  as 

a    teacher,    and    hones    to    be    able    to. 


prepare  himself  sufficiently  to  hold  such 
a  chair  in  some  college. 

"I  don't  know,  of  course,  just  what 
I  shall  do.  I  don't  wish  to  teach  in  a 
blind  school,  but  in  some  regular  col- 
lege." 

That  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  man.  He  asks  and  gives  no  favors. 
Even  with  his  serious  handicap,  he 
holds  himself  on  a  par  with  other  men 
—runs  from  scratch— and  somehow  gen- 
erally finishes  in  the  lead.  He  is  today 
the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the  in- 
structors in  the  graduate  school. 

SOSTOW  '■:Mft5S.1    AOVdrt -fei'SSTI 


Tuesday,    April    ?     100C. 
SCHOALES  WANTS  $10,000  TOR 

ALLEGED   ALIENATION. 

—*- 
Cambridge,  April  2.— Claiming  that  his 
wife's  affections  have  been  alienated. 
Alfred  B.  Schoales  has  filed  a  suit  to  re- 
cover $10,000  from  Harry  W.  "Welch,  the 
blind  pianist,  of  9  Magazine  st. 
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FOR  WIFE'S  LOVE 

_ ...  —i  »  1 1 

Alfred  Schoales  Wants  $10,- 
000  from  Harry  B,  Welsh, 
Blind  Musician — Also  Sues 
Wife  for  Divorce, 


Alfred  Schoales,  an  engineer  of  315 
Franklin  street,  Cambridge,  has  brought 
suit  to  recover  $10,000  from  Harry  B. 
Welsh,  a  noted  blind  musician  living  at 
9  Magazine  street,  Cambridge,  for  the 
alienation  of  his  wife's  affections,  in 
the  Middlesex  superior  court  at  East 
Cambridge.  Schoales'  bill  of  complaint 
alleges  three  counts  for  the  recovery 
of  this  sum  from  Welsh.  The  first  is 
for  the  alienation  of  his  wife's  affec- 
tions, the  second  for  assulting  her,  and 
the  third  for  enticing  and  persuading 
her  to  leave  the  home  of  her  husband. 

Welsh  is  well  known  in  the  Universicy 
clty  because  of  his  musical  talents.  He 
was  born  in  South  Boston  about  25 
years  ago,  but  has  lived  in  Cambridge 
for  the  last  15  years.  Although  bereft 
of  his  eyesight  lie  Is  an  expert  at  the 
piano,  and  is  a  member  of  the  degree 
team  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
Which  capacity  he  has  often  displayed 
his  musical  ability.  He  lost  his  eye- 
sight at  a  Framingham  muster  several 
years  ago,  having  been  a  member  of 
battery  B,  the  Camlbrldige  battery  of  the 
1st  heavy  artillery,  M.  V.  M.  He  has 
earned  his  living  playing  for  lodges  and 
selling  pianos.  It  is  understood  that 
he  became  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Schoales  through  the  sale  to  her  of  a 
piano. 

Schoales,  the  plaintiff,  who  has  lived 
with  his  wife  at  315  Franklin  street, 
Cambridge,  for  several  years,  is  em- 
ployed as  night  watchman  at  60  State 
street,  Boston.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, two  boys  and  a  girl.  Mrs. 
Schoales  at  present  is  not  living  with 
him,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in  Revere. 


IfeoJt^tcrvxTo^^wN-oJL.    Oop^J.    t>,\30& 


Accuses  Blind  Pianist  Of 
Stealing  His  Wife's  Love 

n 

State    Mrcet  Janitor 


Sues 

Sightless  Musician  for 
$10,000  -  Divorce  May 
Follow  —  Couple  Have 
Separated. 


MRS.  SARAH  J.  SCHOALES. 

Wife   of   Alfred    Schoalcs.   plaintiff   is 
suit  against  blind  pianist. 


;  The  famous  blind  pianist.  Harry  W. 
Welch  of  Cambridge,  is  the  defendant  in 
i  $10,000  alienation  suit  filed  yesterday  In 
past  Cambridge  by  Alfred  Schoales,  an 
ngineer  and  janitor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Building,  60  State  street,  Boston. 
The  plaintiff  in  his  declaration  states 
;hat  Welch  "contriving  and  wrongfully 
intending  to  injure  the  plaintiff  and  to 
deprive  him  of  the  comfort,  society  and  I 
assistance  of  Sarah  J.  Schoales,  the 
wife  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  alienate  and 
destroy  her  affection  for  plaintiff  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1906,  and  on  divers 
other  days." 

The  second  clause  of  the  declaration 
charge's  that  the  defendant  on  March 
!,  1906,  enticed  wife  of  plaintiff  to  leave 
her  home,  and  on  divers  other  occa- 
sions enticed  her  to  leave,  whereby  the 
plaintiff   lost  the  company,   society   and 

assistance  of  his  wife. 

Welch,  the  defendant  in  the  case,  is 
well  known'  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
born  in  South  Boston  about  thirty-five 
years  ago  and  moved  to  Cambridge 
when  about  13  years  of  age.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the  State 
militia,  serving  in  Company  B,  First 
H.  A.,  and  while  at  a  muster  with  the 
company  had  an  infliction  of  the  eyes, 
which   later  resulted  in  total  blindness. 

He  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  pianist 
and  has  appeared  at  numerous  recitals 
both  In  Boston  and  Cambridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoales  are  at  present  j 
separated,    Mrs.    Shoales    living    with    a 
sister  at  Revere,   while  the   husband  is  j 
keeping   house   with   his    son   and   little 
daughter   at   315  .Franklin   street,    Cam- 1 
bridge.  j 

It  is  understood  by  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  family  that  Mrs.  Schoales  | 
has   filed  a  bill   for  divorce   against  her 
husband   and    that   he    intends    to   file    a 
cross-bill  against  his  wife. 


Blind 


HARRY    W.    WELCH, 

pianist,    defendant    in    suit 
alienation   of   affections. 
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Reports    Made    at    Meeting  of  King's 
Daughters. 

The  Good  Samaritan  chapter  of 
King's  Daughters  held  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  at  the  Y.  M.  O.  A. 
building  yesterday  afternoon. 

Reports  of  visits  made  the  blind, 
among  whom  the  chapter  does  all  its 
work,  were  presented  by  the  members 
present.  The  entertainment  given  at 
the  Blind  Institute  Home  on  Wednesday 
evening  was  announced  as  a  success  in 
every  way. 

Miss  Riley,  one  of  the  members,  read 
a  ' '  round  robi  u ' '  letter  from  a  worker 
in  South  Africa,  who  lately  went  out 
there  from  Philadelphia. 

The  chapter  will  hold  its  election  of 
officers  at  the  annual  meeting  next 
month. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  Of  the 
G-ood  Samaritan  chapter  "f  King's 
DamsMJens  was  held  .Saturday  afternoon 
tit  tlhe  Y.  M.  €.  -V.  budldmg.  The  so- 
ciety does  all  its  work  among  the  blind 
and  reports  were  made  of  visits  by  the 
members  present.  The  .entertainment 
given  at  the  Blind  Institute  Home  on 
Wednesday  was  reported  as  being  a  big 
success. 

A  letter  from  one  of  the  workers     in 

i  South  Africa  who  lately  went  there  [from 

Philadelphia,   was  read   by   Miss   Riley. 

The  election  of  officer*-'  of  the  chapter 

will   be     held   at     the     anmuil   meeting 

[  next  month. 

30ST0N  fMASS.1  TRAVELER 


Tuesday,    Apr!!   3,    IKJS. 

BLIND  MAN  STOLE  WIFE 

Schoales  Sues  "Cambridge  Pianist," 
Asking  $10,000  Damages. 
Harry  B-  Welch,  famous  as  "the  blind 
pianist  of  Cambridge,"  is>  made  the  de- 
fendant in  a  $10,000  suit  for  the  alleged 


lion  of  hlH  wife'*  at 

,"oT 

ore 
a  I 
is    with    W'loh, 

and  abusive  treatment 
30STON    'MASS.)    AMERICAN, 


ruesday    April  3,   1MB. 


IN  WITH  LOSS 
OF  WIFE'S  LOVE 



Famous    Musician    Sued    for 

$10,000  by  a  Cambridge 

Husband, 


The  love  and  affection  which  a  married 
voman  should  bear  toward  her  husband 
lave  been  unlawfully  gained  and  wrested 
iway  from  that  husband  by  a  blind  nnisl- 
dan,  according  to  a  suit  brougJu_bitaAM*M 
Shoales  of  Cambridge  against  Ilarrv  YV. 
Welch,  the  famous  blind  pianist  of  that 
ftty,  to  recover  $10,000  for  alienating  the 
affections  of  Mrs.   Schoales. 

Mrs.  Schoales  is  forty-four  years  old. 
and,  up  to  a  month  ago,  has  been  living 
with  her  husband  and  three  children  at  No. 
"13  Franklin  street,  Cambridge.  Schoales 
Is  an  engineer. 

Welch  is  thirty-five  years  old  and  lives 
at  No.  9  Magazine  street,  Cambridge.  He 
has  been  blind  fur  .several  years,  i.ut  bis 
affliction  has  not  seemed  to  Interfere  with 
his  talents  as  a  musician  in  general  and 
as  a  pianist  in  particular. 

Schoales  has  filed  his  suit  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  Middlesex  County  Superior 
Court  at  East  Cambridge  and  lias  attached 
Welch's  bank  account  to  the  extent  of  the 
ad  damnum. 

Schoales  alleges  that  Welch  unlawfully 
and  unjustly  gained  the  affections  of  Mrs. 
Schoales  and  persuaded  her  to  leave  her 
husband's  house  on  March  2,  1906. 
Schoales  has  also  lodged  a  libel  for  divorce 
against  his  wife  and  she  has  lodged  a  cross- 
libel  against  him  on  the  ground  - 
drunkenness  and  abusive  treatment. 

HXR>  - 
POTTSV 1LLE,  PA. 


BLJJilD    MINER    COMMITS    3UICIDE- 


Desyv: 


Jespondeut  h  is     blindness 

had  been   pronounce  blft,   Rich 

ard  Hefner,  a  resident  of  Locust   ; 
committed    suicide    Monday    afternoon 
bv  placing   the   muzzle  of     a     double 
barrelled    shot    gun  in   his   mouth. 
pulling   the    rvU-  "        «  °l  ' 

head  off. 

Hefner,   who    was   aged   be: 
and   60  years   of  age,  had  workec 
the  mines  for  many  years.     A  short 
time  ago  the   man's   sight     began     to 
fail  him  and  he  shortly  became  Wind. 
Ml  efforts   to   restore  his  sig 
ind  a  month  or  so  ago     Philadelphia 
experts,  to  whom  he  had  been  taken. 
declared  that  he  would  never  be  able 

to    S6£ 

The  sad  we-ws  caused  the  old  i 
to    become   despondent   and 
carefullv  watched  by  his  son 
with  whom  he  was  living.       •    _ 

While  Harmon's  wife  wa; 
a  neighbor  Monday  afterno. n 
man  secured  a  shot  gun  and  lo 


1 


■ 


'  jit  brought  about  his  own  destruction 
in  the  manner  described  above.  The 
shot  was  heard  by  a  neighbor  wtio 
otified  the  daughter-in-law.  Togeth- 
they  went  into  the  house  and 
.ound  the  blind  man  cold  in  death, 
with  the  back  part  of  his  head  blown 
and  his  brains  scattered  over  the 
Death  had  been   instantaneous. 


P 


EXPRESS* 

PAIAN.Y. 


At  the  recent  mid-year  recital  at  the 
New  York  School  for  the  Blind  at  Ba- 
tavia,  srfi  excellent  programme  was  pre- 
sented/under the  direction  of  Miss  Lil- 
lian x/ Greene,  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partnteflt.  The  musical  numbers  in- 
cluded solos  for  piano,  voice,  'cello,  vio- 
lin and  organ,  also  part  songs  by  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  choir,  some  string 
quartettes  and  a  number  by  a  string  or- 
chestra with  the  organ.  Several  of  the 
performers  are  Buffalonians.  The  Daily 
News  said,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
favorable  review  of  the  concert:  "It  is 
doubtful  if  Batavians  fully-  appreciate 
that  it  is  rare  in  a  town  of  this  size 
often  to  have  a  programme  such  as  that 
of  last  evening  of  music  of  this  class  so 
creditably  rendered." 
3ROCKTCN    (MASS.l     ll«r!!£« 
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E  OF  THE  BLIND 


BY      FAR      LARGEST      NUMBERS 
COME      FROM     THE     POOR. 


The    United     States    Regards    Their 
Rights  —  Not    Mere    Charity   Fa-   ' 
tients — Late  Years  Show  Marked 
Improvement  ir.  Their  Status. 


"When  we  learn  that  most  of  tho 
blind  are  born  of  the  poor,  we  get 
some  realization  of  the  sad  state  of 
those  thus  afflicted.  "Poor  and  blind" 
is  a  phrase  of  ancient  import. 

In  modern  times  there  has  been 
touch  alleviation  of  their  condition., 
"With  the  improvement  in  cleanliness 
and  in  sanitary  appliances  at  orphan 
asylums  and  houses  of  refuge,  blind- 
ness has  decreased  in  the  United. 
States  in  recent  years."  And  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  life 
of  those  suffering  from  the  affliction.' 
They  are  no  longer  the  ignorant,   de- 


c 

v   ! 


IN  TTlrc  KN1TTINC  CLASS. 


pendent,  wretched  -lass  of  days  pre- 
ceding Intelligent  public  provision 
for  their  needs.      Much  of  the  change 


is  aue  to  me  Dima  tnemselves,  whosp 
eagerness  and  hopefulness  has  led  them; 
from  dependence  into  useful  and  hon- 
orable  careers.  , 

The  United  States  had  held  a  dis- 
tinct place  in  the  work  tor  the  blind. 
It  had  not  taken  the  European  atti- 
tude that  what  work  was  done  for 
these  unfortunates  was  in  the  nature 
of  charity,  but  bas  put  them  in  a 
position  where  they  were  equals  with 
the  other  wards  of  the  state,  the  pub- 
lic school  children.  The  education  o" 
the  blind  forms  an  integral  part  of 
our  educational  system,  we  hold  it 
their  right  to  be  educated.  This  pol- 
icy has  brought  beneficial  results. 

In  this  country  a  blind  child  re- 
ceives the  same  instruction  as  is 
given  in  the  best  common  schools. 
They  are  taught  the  elements  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  They  are 
trained  in  some  simple  handwork,  the 
intention  being  that  they  may  become 
self  supporting.  It  is  believed  ther? 
is  a  larger  proportion  of  self-support- 
ing blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  While  our 
system  has  not  proved  perfect,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  students  have  failed 
to  make  the  use  of  their  handicraft 
needed,  yet  on  the  whole  the  result?! 
have  been  very  good,  the-  blind  being 
raised  from  the  pauper  class. 

Statistics  show  that  scarcely  two» 
tenths  of  the  graduates  from  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  practice  the  handi- 
crafts learned  therein.  Most  of  tha 
graduates  resort  to  various  branches 
of  the  musical  profession,  teaching  the 
elements  of  vocal  and  Instrumental 
music,  playing  upon  organs,  tuning 
pianos,  or  trading  in  musical  instru- 
ments. Some  graduates  take  petty 
agencies,  and  with  a  guide  go  about 
the  country,  peddling  on  their  owjl 
account.  Others,  favored  by  friends, 
find  employment  in  some  of  the  es- 
{  tablishments  where  hand-work,  com- 
bined with  a  certain  amount  of  head- 
work,  is  required.  A  few  work  dili- 
gently at  their  trades,  and  earn  an 
honest  and  comfortable  livelihood." 

In  New  York  city  education  for  tho 
blind  has  made  great  progress.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  World 
calls  attention  to  three  graduates  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the[ 
Blind;  one,  Mr.  Eben  Murford,  who 
manages  a  factory  in  which  only 
blind  men  are  employed;  Prof.  Carl, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Columbia 
university,  and  Thomas  Dagnia,  tb.3 
organist. 

A  book  whose  aim  is  to  direct  the, 
blind  how  best  to  employ  their  time 
has  appeared  in  Prance,  the  author,  a 
famous  oculist  who  at  the  age  of  62 
was  suddenly  stricken  with  blindness. 
The  book  is  unique,  deals  with  the 
heart  of  things,  shows  what  are  the 
daily  frets  of  the  blind  man — which 
mount  into  so  much  of  the  tragedy  of 
his  life.  One  thing  that  specially  im- 
pressed us  was  the  evil  accruing  from 
telling  a  blind  man  lies,  the  admoni- 
tion always  to  be  exact  in  statements 
made  to  the  sightless.  If  a  man  lack- 
ing eyes  cannot  put  trust  in  those  with 
whom  he  holds  converse,  life  is  made 
very  dark  for  him  indeed.  Two  waya 
of  adding  to  the  joys  of  the'  blind  per- 
son's life  also  were  of  much  interest; 
one,  taking  him  to  the  theater,  a  good 
seat  in  the  front  near  the  middle  hav-  ■ 
ing  been  provided  and  the  play  pre- 
viously explained,  then,  as  the  play 
progresses,  the  stage  setting  should  be 
pictured.  Another  happy  suggestion 
was  the  reading  aloud  of  plays,  the1 
different  parts  taken  by  different  indi- 


viduals. And  one  readily  saw  zai 
pathos  of  the  remark  that  the  unfortu-, 
nate  blind  have  to  listen  to  so  much, 
perfunctory  reading. 

ELI-EN  THAYER. 

PITTSFIELD   (MASS,)   SU  'i. 


Thursday,   Apr!.   5.   1S0S. 

'■EMPLOYAIPXT    FOR    THE    BLI 


BLIND. 


One    of      the      most    commenda'Jlti 
movements  inaugurated  in  this 
try  for  a  long  time  is  that   b 
its  object  the  education  and   employ- 
ment of   the   blind.     Largely    through 
the   eftotts   of   Miss   Helen    I 

81  has  been  aroused  and  the 
.lie  is  demonstrating  ibis  inter.  in 
a  \  ery  creditable  way.  Much  has1 
been  accomplished  in  the  matter  o£ 
'educating  ths  sightless,  bui  in  the 
matter  of  giving  them  employment 
we  have  been  sadly  remiss,  this 
feature  of  the  matter  is  interestingly 
touched  upon  by  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune which  says: 

The  movement  just  started  in 
this  city  by  an  association  of  which 
Dr.  Lyman  ADbott  is  president  will 
accomplish  a  great  good  if  it  is  able 
to  increase  the  facilities  for  the 
training  of  the  blind,  and,  more  im- 
portant yet,  provide  avenues  in 
which  that  training  may  in  a  larger 
Jijfcdou.'e  oe  usefully  employed,  Tne 
blind  have  been  too  frequently  treat- 
ed as  derelicts,  to  be  cared  for  with 
yu.m  varying  degrees  of  kindness  as 
family  affection'  or  official  charity 
might  grant,  rather  than  as  human 
.beings  with  their  own  lives  to  lead 
ah  i  their  own  work  to  do.  Social  sci- 1 
ence  has  gone  much  beyond  the  point 
where  any  such  view  is  avowed  or 
perhaps  even  consciously-  aeid,  but 
we  are  yet  far  from  having  achieved, 
in  our  social  ana  industrial  organi- 
zation that  opportunity  for  the  blind 
which  is  the  ideal  held  tort  i  by  our 
public  and  private  schcois.  Lav  these 
unfortunates. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  lack  of| 
■one  sense  is  often  accompanied  bj 
uncommon  acuteness  of  those  re- 
maining. The  blind,  especially  those 
who  are  afflicted  at  an  early  age. 
may  become  extremely  prodoiant  ™ 
several  arts  and  handicrafts.  L'x-  ! 
pert  musicians  aie  found  among- 
them,  and  peisons  with  no  t.ui;- 
ordinary  talent  become  perfect! 
competent  in  many  ialustries  which 
can  be  carried  on  by  tn_  sense  of 
touch.  The  schools  for  the  blind 
give  training  for  several  industries, 
but  too  ■  c  ten  the  sightness  worker, 
after  havii.g  fitted  himself  for  a  Use- 
ful career,  finds  the  'door  of  oppor- 
tunity shut,  and  no  prospect  before 
him  but  a  life  of  unproductive  and 
depressing  dependence.  Organized 
effort  is  "needed  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  the  blind  who  have  acquired 
skill  in  trades.  The  natural  instinct 
•of  any  person  seeking  labor  is  to 
turn  to  the  physically  sound.  Our 
people  are  generous  and  sympathetic 
and  ever  ready  to  provide  against 
physical  suffering,  but  their  indus- 
trial machine  is  rather  ruthless  in 
its  operation.  Largely  from  lack  of 
thought  we  fail  to  provide  a  place 
for  the  abnormal  worker,  who  might 
be  useful,  and  by  being  useful,  self- 
supporting    and    happy. 

The  blind  should  not  be  left  to  beg, 
or  neddle  shoestrings,  or  eat-  their, 
hearts  out  in  darkness  without  an 
occupation.  The  world  has  its  ims- 
sion.for    them,    and    t^ey    should    be; 


Iped    (o    fljl    it.      Tin:    Mind      i  hools 

nployment    bu       u        tnd      "  pi 
iving  Inch    can    b  i    done    by 

e  blipd  ducated  to   give 

lances  to  those  of  estab)  ishe  I 
liciency.  Thus  would  a  wide  door 
'  hope  be  opened  to  many  capable 
id  self-respecting  persons  who  olh- 
wise  have  before  them  nothing 
it   monotony  and  impotence." 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TKANSCRIPT, 
APRIL    6,    1906 

Help    Wanted    for    a    Rheumatic 

•o  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  to  ask  for 
lelp   for  a  sufferer,  once   a  self-supporting 
aborlng  man,  still  young,  but  slowly  crip- 
pled by  rheumatism,    until  he   is  now  -bed- 
blind  and  always  in  pain. 

This  man  lies  alone  all  day  long,  while 
,is  wife  works  to  support  him,  three  chil- 
dren and  herself.  .  They  are  self-respect- 
ng.  uncomplaining,  and  are  without  all 
omforts  and  many  "necessities." 

I  want  a  musicbox  in  good  condition  for 
111=;  blind  sufferer,  and  if  there  be  those  who 
will  give  money  to  help  this  family  I  shall 
je  glad  to  receive  it. 

Mart  Wilson  Fiske 

Milton  Hill,  Milton. 

EOSTPN    {MASS.}    ApVEfrnSER. 


Saturday,  April  ^  "IJOe. 
VTlin  cnmn-"J,6a^nnn -P^"-  fl-"a  means  .re- 
ported W Tiller  establish  a  commission 
for  improving:'  the  condition  of  thfjbl^dlin 
Massachusetts,/and  ought  not  tonpass  Che 
bill  relative  to  the  compensation  of  non- 
commissioned  staff  officers. 

POSE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  a 


•APHiL 

EEADUMrS-fO^T  BLIND. 


Volunteer  Programme  for  "Thi*  Week  at 
Library  of  Congress. 

Readings  and  music  for  the  blind  will 
be  given  this  week  in  the  reading  room 
a,t  the  Library  of  Congress  as  follows: 
Tuesday,  reading,  Miss  Virginia  Watson; 
Thursday,  piano  and  song  recital  by  Miss 
Florence  Herman  and  Mrs.  Walter  E. 
Hilton;  Saturday,  Mrs.  Champ  Clark. 

The  door  to  the  reading  room  will  be 
closed  promptly  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  will  be 
opened  thereafter  only  between  the  num- 
bers on  the  programme. 

SPRINGFIELD   (MASS!    £.-.    UNION 


Blind  Child  Actors.  |^f  : 

Rarely  have  mirth  and  sadness  been 
more    touehingly   mingled   than   in   the 
presentation    at    the    Midland    theater, 
Manchester,     England,    of    the    child's 
play,    "Sleeping    Beauty,"    by    30    blind 
inmates  of  Henshaw's  blind  asylum. 
The  performance  was  strangely  inter- 
1  esting,  yet  terribly  pathetic,   according 
to  the   London   Express. 
The  play  itself  dealt  with  the  tradl- 
,   tional    story    of     the     sleeping   beauty, 
j  whom  the  good  fairy  rescues  from  the 
1  power  of  the  wicked  dwarf.    There  was 
nothing  about  the  demeanor  of  the  lit- 
tle actors  and  actresses  themselves   to 
indicate    that    they    felt    anything    but 
contentment  with  their  lot. 

They  danced  and  sang  with  childish 
vigor  and  delight,  their  faces  beaming 
with  smiles  as  now  and  \again  they 
turned  their  sightless  eyes  \ipward  or 
appeared  to  glance  across  the  crowded 
theater. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  children  could  be  doomed  for- 
ever to  darkness,  they  played  their 
parts  so  naturally  and  without  the 
feast  confusion.  Now  and  then,  how- 
-  ever    the  tragedy  of  it  all  became' evi- 


dent  as   one    oi 

suddenly    I 

which    prol  r"ot" 

lights. 

The    plav    was   especially   written    i.y 
W.    H.    Illlngworth, 
perintendent,    who    described    to 
porter   the    manner    li  'av- 

ers had  been    taught    their   parts. 

"Mr.     Herbert     Timm,    Who    tOOH 
part    of    Father    Malvolse,    i' 
monk,   is  a  music  student  at  the  asy- 
lum, and  enjoys  a   Lancashii 

council    exbil.il  ion."    be    said.      'He 
tered  thoroughly  Into  th<  •    •"•• 

iv, 1 1.  though  all  his  gestures  had  to 
b,  learnt  by  contact  with  his  instruc- 
tor. They  were  perfwrned  with  perfect 
naturalness.  .     _._ 

-The  movements  of  every  pcrfoimer 
had  to  be  taught  in  this  way,  and,  OI 
course,  every  pupil  has  to  be  instruct- 
ed separately.  Even  their  feet  J have  to 
be  first  put  by  the  teacher  in  the  place 
where  they  are  to  stand. 

"You  would,  indeed,  be  surprised  at 
the  difficult}  one  has  in  teaching  a 
blind  person  even  the  simplest  gesture 
or  facial   expression. 

"Their  places  on  the  stage  are  taught 
them  partly  by  distance,  but  there  is  a 
certain  sense-I  call  it  a  sixth  sense- 
which  the  educated  blind  develop— a 
sense  of  proximity  to  obstacles. 

"They  cannot  define  it,  but  I  should 
describe  it  as  a  nerve  transference  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  body.  This 
sense  the  blind'  develop  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  and  that  is  largely  how  they 
|  learn  to  walk  about  the  stage. 

"The  sound  of  voices,  of  course,  helps  i 
them  a  good  deal,  and  they  do  not  de-  | 
pend  upon  the  sixth  sense  when  they 
can  rely  upon  a  similar  medium.  In 
writing  the  play  I  so  arranged  it  that 
where  the  principal  characters  have  to 
go  on  the  stage  the  person  they  have 
to  approach  is  speaking  or  singing  just 
at  the  time  they  have  to  make  their 
entry." 


charge*  that  the  defendant  on  March  2, 
1000,  enticed  wife  of  plaintiff  to  leave  her 
home,  and  on  divers  other  occasions  en 
liced  her  to  leave,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
lost  the  company,  and  society  of  his  wife. 

Welch  the  defendant  in  the  case  is  well 
known  in  Cambrl  Ige.  He  wa«  born  in 
South  Boston  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
and  moved  to  Cambridge  when  about 
13  years  of  age.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  a  member  of  the  Stale  militia, 
serving  in  Company  B.  First  If.  A,,  and 
while  at  a  muster  with  th»  company  had 
an  infliction  of  the  eyes  which  later  re- 
sulted in  total  blindness. 

He  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  pianist 
and  has  appeared  at  numerous  recitals 
both  in  Boston  and   Cambridge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schoales  are  at  present 
separated,  Mrs.  Schoales  living  with  a 
sister  at  Revere,  while  the  husband  is 
keeping  bouse  with  his  son  and  little 
daughter  at  315  Franklin  street,  Cam- 
bridge. 

It  is  understood  by  the  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  family  that  Mrs.  Schoales 
has  filed  a  bill  for  divorce  against  her 
husband  and  that  he  intends  to  file  a 
cross-bill  against,  his   wif, 
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5,  1906 


The  women  managers  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  at  512-516-320  Gates 
avenue,  annoujiee-a.  reception  and  Easter 
broom  and  apron  sale  at  the  home  on 
Tuesdaiy>  from  10  in  the  morning  until 
10  in  me  evening.  The  affair  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  following  committees, 
of  which  the  first  named  is,  in  each  in- 
stance, chairman:  Fancy  table.  Mes- 
dames  P.  T.  Hers,  L.  Nissen.  E  J. 
Dingee  and  E.  Moore,  and  Misses  Mary 
Brann  and  E.  L.  Sehirmer;  apron  table, 
Mesdames  G.  C.  Stout,  E.  Scull,  A. 
Tucker  and  J.  Bonnet  and  Miss iE.  A. 
Mason;  box  table.  Mesdames  E.  T.  Jen- 
kins F  Jenkins  and  A.  M.  Fleming,  and 
Miss  Piekfcrd;  candy  table,  Miss  L.  M. 
Bohnet  assisted  by  Lambda  Phi  Epsilon; 
broom  table,  Miss  E.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
R  Nugent'  lemonade.  Mesdames  J.  G. 
Jenkins  and  G.  W.  Joyce;  refreshments, 
Mesdames  A.  C.  Fuchs,  C.  Barker,  E. 
Downing;  E.  G.  Williams  and  J.  Fuchs 
and  Miss  Lehmen.  and  horoscope  and 
fortunes  by  Mrs.  W.  A.  Brown  and  Miss 
E.  S.  Nexs6n._ 

CAMBRIDGE     (MASS.)     TIMES. 
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MUSIC  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Friday,  ApKl  c,  193?. 
Suit  and  Counter    Suit.  I 

The  famous  blind  pianist,  Harry  W. 
Welch  of  Cambridge,  is  the  defendant  in 
a  810,000  alieniation  suit  filed  yesterday 
in  East  Cambridge  by  Alfred  Schoales, 
an  engiueer  and  janitor  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Building  60  State  Street,   Boston. 

The  plantiff  in  his  declaration  states 
that  Welch  "conl  riving  and  wrongfully 
intending  to  injure  the  plBintift  a  nd  to 
deprive  him  of  the  comfort,  society  and 
assistance  of  Sarah  J.  Schoales,  the  wife 
of  the  plaintiff  and  to  alleniate  and  des. 
troy  her  affection  for  plaintiff  on  the  2d 
day  of  March,  1906,  and  on  divers  other 
days." 

The  second   clause  of   the   declaration 


Piano  Recital  by  Miss  Herman  and  Oth- 
ers at  Congressional  Library. 
A   piano   recital    by    Miss    Fie,-. 
man,  assisted  by  Mrs,   Walter  i 
|  given    yesterday    afternodn    at    the    Con- 
gressional   Library,    in    Ae    reading-roouJ 
tor    Ult    blind. 

se  concerts  have  grown  from  unpre- 
tentious   volunteer    performances,     g 
by    musicians   who    wished    to    bring   sun- 
shine to  the   dark  li.v-  Off  the  city's  blind, 
into  regulai   Thursday  matine 

Mivs   Florence   Herman     is   a 

Miss     Alice     Burgage.     Yesterd 

!  noon   was   the   first    time  she  had 

in    uublic.      She    plays     with    remarkable 
I  strength  and  technii 

1     She  was  assisted  bj    Mrs.   Walter  Hilton. 
!  whose   voice   is  a  dramatic  soprano. 

CAMBRIDGE   'MASS.       ;HF    ! 


mRrrar  mu-ur  ■"— t 

Harry  W.  Welch,  the  welMtv. 
blind  musician,  is  made  the  defendant 
in  an  action  of  tort  brought  by  Alfred 
Schoales,  of  Franklin  street,  alleging 
alienation  of  his  wife's  affections.  The 
declarations  in  the  case  were  filed 
Monday,  at  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
courts  for  Middlesex  county  at  East 
Cambridge1. 

Mr.  Welch,  w"ho  is  35  years  old.  lives 
at  9  Magazine  street.  Mrs.  Schoales, 
who  is  44,  lived,  until  early  last  month, 
at  313  Franklin  street.  Her  ;  'and 
and  their  three  children  still  reside 
the',  e.  Her  whereabouts  is  unknown 
to  the  neighbors.  The  ad  damnum 
named  is  $10,000,  and  the  defendant's 
accoumts  in  Cambridgeport  banks  have 
been  attached. 

Mr.  Schoales  is  an  engineer  and 
works  at  night.  The  children  are  Wal- 
ter, Sadie  and  Sanfoid. 

F.  W.  Campbell  is  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  Stone.  Dallinger  &  Ban- 
croft for  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
lias  filed  a  general  denial  of  the  allega- 
tions. 

Schoales  has  also  begun  divorce  pro- 
ceedings against  his  wife  for  he:  al- 
leged relations  with  "Welch,  and  Mrs. 
Schoales  has  entered  a  counter  suit 
against  him,  alleging  drunkenness 
abusive  treatment. 
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HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Representatives  of  Charitable   Organ- 
izations Seek  Incorporation. 

Two  philanthropic  organizations  were; 
represented  before  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  yesterday  in-  a  meeting  prelim- 
inary to  seeking  articles  of  incorporation 
for  a  society  to  relieve  the  condition  of 
the  crippled  and  the  blind.  The  organi- 
zations are  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
Uon  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Interests 
of  the  Blind  and  the  Crippled  Children 
East  Side  Free  School.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  society  was  urged  by  representa- 
tives of  the  two  associations. 

Charles  P.  Howland  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  said  it  had  been  determined 
to  study  and  employ  all  new  methods  to 
make  the  blind  happy  and  more  useful  to 
themselves  and  those  with  whom  they 
are  associated.  A  canvass  had  shown  that 
there  are  865  blind  persons  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx,  of  whom  460  have  ex-: 
pressed  a  desire  to  enter  such  an  insti- 
tution as  It  is  proposed  to  establish. 

William  Rhinelander  Stewart  and  Dr. 
Stephen  Smith,  both  Charities  Commis- 
sioners, heard  the  arguments.  The  Stats 
Association  has  for  its  sponsors  Dr.  Ly-' 
man  Abbott,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  MlsJ 
Marv  A.  Hewitt,  Mrs.  William  Pierson 
Hamilton,  a  daughter  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
and   others. 

The  proposed  institution  will  not  conflict 
In  anv  way  with  those  already  in  exist- 
ence and  its  representatives  declare  that 
it  will  not  be  lacking  in  financial  sup- 
port. Bequests  from  Jacob  Sohiff  and 
others  have  been  refused  recently,  be- 
cause the  institution  was  not  incorpor- 
ated. 

It  is  likely  that  the  State  Board  of 
<a»aritiea  will  indorse  the  organization,/ 

WORCESTER    (MASS.1    POST. 


Sr.*.iTi-y.  April  7,  1SC6. 
The  directors  of  the  Memorial  home 
for  the  blind  met  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  office--©*  Dr.  John  C.  Berry.  It 
was  decided  to  have  the  annual  meet- 
ing, April  27,  in  the  parlors  of  the 
home,  in  the  Childrens  friend  soclety 
building.   S21   Main   street. 

BOSTON    (MASS.)    GAZETTE:. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
Boston  Institute  Seashore  Home,  to  which 
allusion  was  made  in  these  columns  some 
time  ago,  is  still  a  growing  plant  of  benev- 
olence, and  that  every  succeeding  year  adds 
to  its  usefulness  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive forms  of  charity  and  philanthropy  ever 
devised.  It  was  founded  in  1888  and  incor- 
porated in  1893,  but  still  needs  rain  and 
sunshine.  And  this,  freely  interpreted, 
means  more  prayer  and  more  money  for 
the  institution. 

It  is  probably  theoriginal  home  for  tired 
mothers,  and  in  its  graoious  ministrations 
it  knows  no  nationality,  color  or  oreed. 
The  energetic  and  kindly  superintendent  of 
the  home,  the  Rev.  M.  R.  Deming,  in  his 
eighteenth  annual  report,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing maxims  by  which  its  work  is 
guided.  "  First,  give  preference  to  the  help- 
less poor.  At  all  times  and  in  nearly  every 
community,  from  various  causes,  but 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  there  may  be 
found  respectable  people  who  are  desper- 
ately poor.  In  some  cases  poverty  is  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  but  not  in  all.  In  our 
Saviour's  time  Lazarus  was  desperately 
poor,  but  respectable  enough  when  he 
died  to  go  straight  to  Abraham's  bosom1 
in  the  presence  of  God.  The  deserving, 
desperate  poor  hide  away  and  must  be 
sympathetically  searched  out.  They  should 


have  the  right  of  way  in  charity.  Second : 
Do  not  mix  charity  with  business.  This 
statement  may  be  a  puzzling  one  at  first 
glance,  but  it  contains  a  deal  of  truth. 
I  Good  business  men  understand  it;  they 
i  will  not  retain  an  inefficient  workman  be- 
cause he  has  a  large  family  that  would 
suffer  if  he  were  discharged.  They  replace 
him  immediately  with  a  competent  work- 
man, and,  if  charitable,  will  aid  his  family 
as  a  matter  of  philanthropy.  Third:  Direct 
your  aid  so  as  to  stimulate  self-respect  in 
your  beneficiaries,  and  so  as  to  impel  them 
to  do  their  utmost  for  themselves.  The 
poor  have  no  right  to  sit  down  on  the  rich 
Fourth:  Be  not  too  lavish,  so  as  to  make 
the  poor  think  they  have  become  suddenly 
rich.  Some  for  all  is  better  than  all  for 
some.  Fifth:  Giving  should  be  as  prompt, 
as  it  is  thorough.  Sixth:  Sympathy  and1 
sound  advioe  sometimes  benefit  the  poo 
mo  re  than  cash.  Seventh :  Do  your  char- 
ty  as  secretly  as  possible.  '  Eve  ry  good 
and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  the 
Father  of  Lights.'  The  human  agent  should 
hide  himself  in  order  that  God  may  find 
place  in  the  gratitude  of  the  recipient. 
Eighth :  Expect  no  other  return  for  your 
work  than  the  improved  condition  of  those 
aided.  God  will  take  care  of  the  thanks. 
Ninth:  Welcome  new  workers  as  oo- 
laborers.  Toung  blood  is  needed  as  much 
in  the  altruistic  as  in  the  business  world. 
I  Tenth :  Do  not  duplicate  the  work  of  other 
|  charitable  institutions.  Keep  within  your 
own  sphere,  but  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  others." 

There  is  a  world  of  solid  sense  in  this 
summary  of  the  methods  adopted  in  con-  | 
ducting  the  Boston  Institute  Seashore 
Home,  and  its  efficiency  among  our  philan- 
thropies is  due,  no  doubt,  to  strictly  follow- 
ing the  e  guiding  principles.  The  year  1905 
is  chronicled  as  the  most  prosperous  year  of 
the  institution.  The  amount  of  its  annual 
work  was  increased  twenty  per  cent,  during 
this  time  and  it  erected  the  Lakeshore 
Home  at  Sharon,  multiplying  the  capacity 
of  its  entire  plant  by  three.  It  also  re- 
ceived notices  of  three  legacies  of  $5000 
each.  These  were  bequeathed  by  Miss 
Louisa  D.  Perkins  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
Charles  T.  Baker  of  Boston  and  William  J. 
Miles  of  Bedford,  Mass.  The  first  and  last 
are  contributors  to  a  permanent  fund,  and 
the  second's  offering  is  unconditional, 
though  not  immediately  available,  and  will 
be  applied,  when  received,  to  the  expenses 
of  the  new  Lakeshore  Home.  Annual  con-j 
tributions  have  been  discontinued  through 
the  deaths  during  the  past  year  of  Mrs. 
Warren  B.  Potter,  Atherton  T.  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Julia  B.  Thayer,  who  are  sincerely 
mourned  for  as  philanthropists,  whose 
benefactions  were  many  and  generous  in 
various  directions. 

George  A.  Merrill,  superintendent  of  the' 
Summer  Camp  at  Sharon,  connected  with 
the  institution,  reports  there  were  108  boys 
received  there  last  summer,  not  so  large  a 
number  as  for  some  preceding  years,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  much  attention  had  to  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
and  to  the  boarding  of  a  number  of  work- 
men. The  farm  is  an  ideal  place  for  the 
receptio  i  of  poor  boys  from  eight  to  thir- 
teen years  of  age  who  may  enjoy  a  vacation 
here  of  from  a  week  to  two  or  three  weeks. 
If  a  boy  goes  there  after  an  illness,  he  re- 
mains until  his  health  is  thoroughly  re- 
stored. The  boys  who  are  robust  are  ex- 
pected to  do  a  little  work  each  day,  mostly 
of  a  kind  that  they  thoroughly  enjoy,  such 
as  picking  berries,  for  which  they  are  paid 
five  cents  a  quart,  and  gathering  vegetables, 
keeping  the  woodbox  full,  and  helping  in 
the  house  in  other  not  over-laborious  ways. 
Lake  Massapoag  offers  them  many  oppor- 
tunities for  boating  and  bathing,  and  base- 
ball and  football  are  included  among  their 
other  recreations.  The  season  was  opened 
last  summer  on  July  31,  with  fourteen 
guests,  some  of  them  being  sellers  of  city 
newspapers.  The  young  man  in  the  illus- 
tration given  was  badly  crippled  with 
rheumatism,  and  after  his  stay  of  eight 
weeks  he  was  able  to  go  back  to  his  work 


in  fine  condition. 

At  the  Seashore  Home  at  Beachmont  last 
year  2552  were  entertained,  an  increase  of 
432  over  the  preceding  one.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  summer  of  1895  was  an  ex- 
tremely hot  one,  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
home  was,  therefore,  severely  tested.  The 
employees  were  called  upon  to  exert  their 
best  energies  to  perform  their  work  in  a 
conscientious  manner.  This  caused  the 
resignation  of  the  matron.  Miss  Anna  Rich- 
ardson and  her  assistant,  Miss  Augusta 
Wahlgren,  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  be- 
cause they  did  not  feel  physically  equal  to 
the  labor  required.  They  were  succeeded  by 
Miss  Livinia  I.  Dodge,  who,  owing  to  her 
powerful  physique  and  extended  experi- 
ence in  charitable  effort,  carried  the  season 
through  triumphantly  until  its  conclusion. 
During  the  six  weeks  of  her  skillful  admin- 
istration the  home  welcomed  1573  wom^j, 
and  girls.babies  and  boys  under  eight  years 
of  age.  Last  year  a  separate  week  was  de- 
voted to  colored  guests,  because,  while  the 
white  and  black  mothers  got  along  comfort- 
ably together,  the  children  were  not  so  har- 
monious, and  this  wise  feature  will  be 
retained.  Among  the  colored  children  kept 
for  a  week  last  summer  were  five  little  girls, 
whose  mother  had  died  just  before  they 
arrived  at  the  home.  The  father  earned 
small  pay,  and  would  not  have  been  able  to 
keep  his  children  together  if  the  sister  of 
his  wife  had  not  nobly  offered  to  take  care 
of  them. 

The  people  came  to  the  seashore  home 
from  many  places,  and  a  number  were  sent 
from  the  following  named  institutions : 
Roxbury  House,  Denison  House,  Elizabeth 
Peabody  House,  Gwynn  House,  New  Eng- 
land Deaconess  Association,  South  End 
House,  Hull  Street  Medical  Mission,  New 
England  Home  for  Little  Wanderers, 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promotin  g  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  C  ambridge 
East  End  Christian  Union;  Trinity,  South 
End,  Cottage  Place  and  Maiden  day  nurse- 
ries, Associated  Charities  of  Boston, 
Charlestown,  Chelsea,  East  Cambridge 
and  Newton,  and  also  twelve  churches  and 
missions  of  various  denominations. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Deming  gives  in 
mentioning  many  cases  where  poor  women 
were  benefited  furnishes  the  following  ex- 
ample of  heroism  among  the  lowly :    "  Any 
woman  who  can  support  by  her  own  labor 
four  or  five  children,  and  keep  house  at  the 
same   time,  necessarily  undergoes   severe 
hardship.     One  such,  a  dressmaker,  whom 
we  had  with  her  children  last  summer,  had 
during  the  previous  winter  sewed  twenty- 
four  hours  at  a  stretch  twice  every  week, 
stopping  only  for  her  meals.  Of  course,  her 
eye-sight  failed,   and   she  worked  herself 
down  to  exhaustion.    The   week  she  was 
with  us  she  slept  during  all  the  days,  stop- 
ping for  her  meals.    She  was  only  partially 
recuperated.    In  order  to  bring  her  back  to- 
full  strength,  we  paid  one-half  of  her  rent 
for  three   consecutive   months.    This  en- 
abled her   to   dispense  with  her  all-night 
work.    She   regained    her     strength    and 
courage.    In  all  Boston  there  is  not  a  more 
grateful  woman  than  she." 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Boston  In- 
stitute Seashore  Home  includes  Charles  C 
Parsons,  president;  Edward  F.  Merriam' 
treasurer;  Nathaniel  F.  Thayer,  George  F 
Lakin,  William  Q.  Wales,  F.  H.  Mansfield, 
Charles  A.  Ufford,  Daniel  L.  Smith,  clerk, 
and  F,  F.  McLeod,  auditor.  On  the  suggest 
tion  of  the  superintendent  these  gentlemen 
invite  the  donors  of  the  home  to  place  a, 
clause  in  their  wills  bequeathing  to  the 
home  an  amount  sufficient  to  continue 
their  annual  donations  perpetually,  calcu- 
lated at  four  per  cent.  This  will  enable  the- 
mstitution  to  continue  its  good  work,  which 

now  imperatively  calls  for  double  its  pres- 
ent income. 

Donations   for  the  current   expenses  of 
the  Boston  Institute  Seashore  Home  may 
be  sent   to  P.    O.  Box  3229,  Boston,  and 
checks  should  be  made  payable  to  E.  F 
Merriam,  treasurer,  at  the  same  address. 

I  he   corporation   of   the  home    includes- 


Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists,  and  its- 
board  of  managers  represents  Baptists, 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists.  It  has 
several  vacancies  which  it  would  like  to  fill 
with  Unitarians,  Episcopalians  or  Sweden- 
borgians.  It  is  well  to  recall  in  conclusions 
that  among  the  distinguished  incorporators- 
of  the  institution  were  Hon.  Chester  W. 
Kingsley,  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Fay,  James  B. 
Bell,  M.  D.,  Mr.  A.  F.  Hayward,  Mr.  James- 
ST.  North,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Eaton,  Mr.  G.  A. 
A.  Peavey,  Rev.  Arthur  Little,  D.  D'. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 


Tije  Printing  House  Work. 


By   successive     requisitions     from 
year   to   year    upon     the     American 
Printing  House,   we    have    secured  a 
large  proportion  of  its  entire    catalo- 
gue.    The  requisition  just  made  will 
give  lissome  very    interesting   addi- 
tions to  the    Library;    but    there   are 
still  many  books  that  we  should    like 
to  have,  and  will    wait   for    with    as 
much  patience  as    we  can   command. 
Every  year. extends  the  list,    and   we 
do  not  know  what  the  new  books  will 
b«  till  they  appear  in  the  order   list. 
Most,  or  allot  the  iijw  books    we   try 
to  include  in  our  annual  requisitions. 
If  the    trade,    that  is   the    forty    odd 
Institutions,   the  score    or    more     of 
Libraries,  and  others    who    buy    the 
output  of  the  Printing  House,   could 
know  in  advauce  what  new  books  are 
lo  \>i\  published,  and    would  iudicate 
their  intention  to  buy,  it  might  safe- 
ly indicate    the    size   of   the    several 
editions    to   be   brought    out.     It   is 
very  possible  that    all    this   is   done, 
ainl  that  these  thoughts  grow    up    in 
consequence  of  the  writer's  ignorance 
of  the  policies  of  the  Printing  House. 
It  does    uot,    however,    cease  to   be 
wonder   that   the    quotations   should 
remain  so  high  when  the.   volume   of 
business  has   grown    to     twenty     or 
.thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year.     We 
s(-e    occassional    mention    of     books 
published  at  the  expense   of   private 
individuals.      This  would  seem  to  be 
a  proper  field    in   which    to  exercise 
the  grace  of  benevolence.    Mr.  Car- 
negie helps  everythings.     Might  not 
|an  effort  be  made  to  get  some   furth- 
ev  subsidy  for  the  establishment  from 
him?     If  that  should    happen    would 
it  reduce  prices1! 


Subscription  50  cts.  for  the  School  Year 
Wm.  A.  Caldwell,  Editor. 

Saturday,  April  7,  1906. 

Greatly  to  our  amazement,  the  Min- 
nesota Companion  takes  the  ground  that 
loss  of  sight  is  a  greater  affliction  than 
loss  of  hearing  if  it  comes  in  infancy,  but 
a  less  one  if  it  comes  in  mature  life.  In 
discussion,  a  clear  understanding  of  terms 
is  desirable,  in  the  premises.  We  take  it 
that  by  "an  affliction"  is  meant  a  hard- 
ship from  which  the  afflicted  one  suffers 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously;  that 
is,  he  is  inconvenienced  or  placed  at  a 
disadvantage  in  some  way  which  he  may 
or  may  not  realize  to  the  full.  Looked  at 
in  this  way,  we  do  not  see  how  the  editor 
of  the  Companion  can  take  the  position 
he  does.  The  person  blind  from  birth,  by 
reason  of  that  very  fact,  learns  more 
readily  to  adapt  himself  to  the  material 
conditions  forced  upon  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  retains  the  capacity  for 
unlimited  intellectual  growth  and  enjoy- 
ment through  language.  This  very  lack 
with  the  congenital  deaf  is,  to  our  mind, 
his  greatest  affliction;  he  is  hampered  to 
an  extent  that  is  appalling.  He  can  hope 
to  attain  mental  growth,  the  enjoyment 
of  literature,  only  by  the  most  strenuous 
efforts. 

After  a  person  has  enjoyed  all  of  his 
senses  until  the  years  of  maturity,  how- 
ever, the  conditions  are  reversed.  The 
man  suddenly  struck  blind  is  well-nigh 
helpless.  He  gets  but  little  enjoyment 
from  raised  print,  he  hesitates  to  ask 
assistance  of  others,  and  every  way  he 
turns  he  is  made  to  feel  his  affliction.  In 
the  case  of  the  man  who  loses  his  hearing 
after  attaining  maturity,  there  is  no  such 
result.  He  is  indeed  hampered  and  made 
to  realize  what  he  has  lost,  but  compared 
with  the  loss  of  sight — surely  there  is  no 
comparison. 

While  on  this  topic  we  will  add  another 
thought  which  has  often  occurred  to  us, 
though  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  argument 
which  we  have  just  advanced.  Among 
the  annoyances  which  are  suffered  by  one 
becoming  deaf  after  having  once  enjoyed 
hearing,  not  the  least  must  be  imagined 
noises.  We  have  been  told  by  some  who 
have  experienced  these  strange  sensations, 
that  they  are  at  times  well  nigh  un- 
bearable. 
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BLINDNESS  HIS  FORTUNE 
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BACHMAN,    ELIND    PHENOMENON. 

life's  struggle  for  supremacy,  closed  an 
interview.      When   he   was   nor    ye 
years    old.    a    prominent    coal 
of   this   State  said   that,   considering 
youth  and  his  physical  handicap,  he  was 
the    most    wonderful   business   man   he 
ever  met. 

HIS    EYE    GOUGED    OUT    AT    PLAT. 

When  Bachmnn  was  P  years  old  he 
and  several  other  boys  •  were  engaged 
in  playing  marbles.  One  of  the  mar- 
files  rolled  along  a  piece  of  board  in:<- 
the  mud.  A  quarrel  ensued,  one  of  ihe 
boys  picked  up  some  sharp  object, 
threw  it  at  young  Bachman  and  hit 
him  in  the  eye.  penetrating  the  pupil 
and  cutting  the  optic  nerve.  He  lost 
the  sight  of  that  eye  instantly  and  in 
another  week  that  of  the  other  was 
also  gone,  forever. 

"I    can    still   see   that   marble   rolling 
along  that  piece  of  board."  snid  1 
man.  with  a  touch  of  pathos,  for  it  was 
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practically   the    last   thing    he    was   des- 
tined  to  see  in  this  world. 

Young  Baehman  was  sent  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  learned  broom- 
making  and  can-seating.  Although  he 
became  an  expert,  the  work  was  not  to 
his  liking,  and  -nben  he  was  13  years  old 
he  went  into  the  coal  office  of  his  father, 
J.  Tilghman  Bachman,  to  weigh  coal, 
answer  telephone  calls,  operate  the  type- 
writer and  do  such  work  as  a  blind  boy 
of  only  supposedly  very  ordinary  ability 
could  be  expected  to  do.  His  father  at 
that  time  did  a  business  of  about  4000 
tons  of  coal  a  year.  But  behind  those 
sightless  orbs  and  in  that  boyish  brain 
great  business  schemes  were  formulat- 
ing themselves  only  awaiting  an  oppor- 
tnniry  to  put  them  into  execution.  In 
at  a  year  the  opportunity  came.  The 
inspectors  of  the  Lehigh  County  jail  ad- 
vertised for  proposals  for  several  hun- 
dred tons  oi  coal.  Young  Bachman 
urged  his  father  to  put  in  a  bid.  The 
lattc-r  positively  refused.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve he  could  land  the  contract,  anyhow. 
The  Board  of  Prison  Inspectors  was 
Democratic,  and  he  was  a  Republican 
and  a  lot  of  other  excuses. 

A  CONTRACTOR  WHEN   ONLY  13. 

When  bis  father  went  home  to  dinner 
lliav.  day  the  boy  made  his  way  to  the 
prison  office  and  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility put  in  a  bid  and  received  the  con- 
tract.   Speaking  of  that  be  said: 

"The  awarding  of  that  contract  start- 
ed me  on  my  business  career.  It  gave  me 
courage  and  confidence.  I  thought  to. 
myself  that  if  I.  a  boy  of  13,  could  se-( 
curj  such  a  contract,  I  could  secure 
others.  From  that  day  on  I  took  charge 
of  the  business,  buying  and  selling,  and! 
when  I  retired  from  the  retail  coal  busi- 
ness five  years  ago  to  confine  myself  to 
the  wholesale  trade,  I  had  surpassed  our, 
three  largest' competitors  together."  To- 1 
d;iy  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  corporation 
with  ramifications  in  Philadelphia.  Read- 
ing and  Altoona.  He  operates  three  bi- 
tuminous coal  mines  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania and  is  the  largest  owner  of  an 
anthracite  coal  mine  in  the  Lehigh  coal 
in.  Besides  his  coal  interests  he 
owns  15  houses  in  this  city.  He  also 
owns  and  operates  two  big  ore  mines  in 
Berks  and  Lehigh  Counties  and  has 
large  interests  in  limestone  quarries. 

lie  has  a  marvelous  knowledge  and 
grasp  on  the  details  of  his  business  and 
;i  wonderful  faculty  for  mathematics, 
solving  practically  all  the  daily  problems 
which  confront  him  in  the  transaction 
of  liis  business  by  mental  computation, , 
and  he  does  it  in  half  the  time  that  his 
bookkeepers,  pencil  in  hand,  require. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  very  fond  of! 
bicycle  riding,  and  nearly  every  evening 
he  could  be  seen  seated  on  the  front  of 
m  tiiudem  bicycle  riding  with  a  speed  and 
dash  that  put  several  kinks  in  a  man's 
backbone  to  witness. 

He  is  very  fond  of  driving,  and  every! 
evening  he  goes  out  with  a  friend.j 
"They  describe  to  me  what  they  see.  and 
when  we  return  I  have  'seen'  all  th'ej 
scenery  through  their  eyes,"  he  told  the 
writer. 

Last  week  he  moved  into  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  elegantly-appoint- 
ccl  houses  in  this  city.  He  designed  the 
bouse  himself,  gave  its  erection  his  per-j 
sonul  supervision  and  selected  all  the 
furniture  himself. 

Blind  as  he  is,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  fore- 
most, most  successful  of  all  Allen  town's 
.  uniform  optimists. 
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I*ind  for  Aged  Blind  Couple. 
Contributions  are  being  received  to  the 
fund    started    to    make   life   happier   and 
easier  for  Rof>ert  T^owe  and  his  wife,  the 
blind  couple  residing  at  920  Green  Street 
Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Eair  and  those  connect- 
ed with  her  in  this  charitable  work  are  | 
greatly    pleased    at    the    result    of    their 
efforts.    The   fund  of  $43.50,   already   ac- 
knowledged, was  increased  yesterday  by 
the     gift  of  $1     made  by    Frederick  A. 
Blehle. 
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MASSAGE  BY  THE  BUND 
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In   Japan   They   Alone    May    Give    It. 
Tsng'hl  in  Special  Schools. 

All  visitors  to  Japan  will  recall  the 
sad,  soft  tones  of  the  flutes  at  night,  on 
the  streets,  in  country  lanes,  in  forest- 
glades  and  on  the  mountain  paths,  says 
the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  It  is  a 
.  melodious  and  plaintive  tune,  always 
the  same,  and  it  is  heard  only  when 
night  has  enveloped  these  places  in  her 
shadows. 

It  is  the  flute  of  the  blind  Amma  San, 
the  massage'' man  and  woman.  From  old 
men,  hoary  with  age.  to  young  girls  in 
their  teens,  there  they  wander,  the  blind 
people  of  Japan.  By  law.  strictly  en- 
forced, they  must  be  blind  either  from 
birth  or  through  some  fatality  during 
their  lives.  Thus  they  gain  an  honorable, 
living. 

With  perfect  knowledge,  gained  byi 
years  of  study  in  schools  specially  pro- 
vided for  them,  they  knead,  twist  and 
new  string  every  nerve,  sinew  arid  ten- 
dril in  the  human  body.  In  two  hours' 
time  they  will  create  a  new  being,  mas- 
terly in  their  manipulation  of  the  tired 
traveler,  the  exhausted  debauche  and 
the  nervous  hypochondriac,  of  the  wo- 
man suffering  from  neuralgia,  sick  head- 
ache or  the  weaknesses  of  a  languid 
mind  and  body. 

They  will  take  charge  of  your  body 
from  the  head  to  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  when  their  task  is  completed,  they 
leave  behind  them  a  lingering  sense  .of 
entire  comfort,  of  placid  well  feeling, 
which  makes  you  very  soon  call  them 
back  again.  Some  of  these  girls  are; 
pretty  and  attractive  and  their  helpless- 
ness gives  them  an  additional  charm. 
Their  usual  charges  are  40  sen  per  hour, 
in  rural  districts  much  less. 
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DOVflT FLIGHT  OF  SI AlHy:*' 

Mvn.   Jahn^H.    Webb,    n    Blind   Woman,! 
J  Falls  Backward.     ,  '     ■      j 

Falling  backward  down  a  flight,  of  stairs1 
at  her  cottage  home,  64  Lake  avenue,  lake 
Qulnsigamond,  at  6  o'clock  last  night, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Webb,  60  years  old,  a  blind 
woman,  got  a  severe  laceration  on  the 
back  of  her  head,  and  suffered  a  severe 
shock. 

Mrs.  Webb  was  groping  her  way  on 
the  upper  landing  of  the  stairs,  and  It  Is 
said  that  she  thought  herself  to  be  some 
distance  from  the  landing.  Her  attention 
was  called  to  something  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  when  she  turned,  she  stepped 
back,  missed  her  footing,  and  went  head 
foremost  down  the  stairs,  bumping  each 
one  as  she  fell. 

But  partly  conscious,  Mrs.  Webb  com- 
plained of  pains  In  her  head.  Her  rela- 
tives thougnt  she  must  have  shoved  a 
hairpin  into  her  head  when  she  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairway.  Mrs.  Webb's 
head  was  bleeding  freely  from  a  long 
gash  and  several  smaller  ones.  A  hurry 
call  for  an  ambulance  was  sent  to  Sergt. 
George  H.  Hill  at  the  Waldo-street  po- 
lice station. 

Dr.  Arthur  C.  Doten.  the  police  surgeon, 
made  a  minute  examination  of  Mrs. 
Webb's  head,  but  could  find  no  trace  of  a 
hairpin  penetrating  the  scalp  and  skull. 
Mrs.  Webb  requested  that  the  ambulance 
take  her  to  hotel  Borden  on  Pleasant 
street,  where  she  had  apartments  en- 
gaged. 

Dr.  Doten  stayed  behind  to  administer 
to  the  woman  when  she  was  finally  de- 
posited at  the  hotel  door.  Stitches  were, 
taken  to  close  the  laceration,  and  dressing 
was  applied.  Then  Mrs.  Webb  took  to 
her  bed.  her  nerves  in  a  bad  state  from] 
the  fall  she  received. 

Mr.  Webb  explained  to  Patrolman] 
George  P.  Newton,  also  with  the  ambu- 
lance, that  he  was  moving  his  furniture 
from  the  cottage  to  hotel  Borden  to  live; 
during  the  summer,  his  intention  being  toi 
rent   the   cottage   for   the   summer. 

Webb  explained  that  most  of  the  pack- 
ing had  been  completed,  and  that  the  cot- 
tage was  more  or  less  equipped.  He 
thought  that  the  absence  of  furniture  by 
which  Mrs.  Webb  formerly  guided  about  | 
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he  choral  class  will  make  its  first  In 
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Some    social    service    work    has    been 
liscussed,  and  plans  for  practical  assist 
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I      A  sale   for  the  benefit  of  Worcester  j 
?""d  ""H.  be  held  next  Thursday,  from  I 
i,u,  „to   °   o  clock  In   the   parlors    of  the  i 
Children's    friend    society,      821      Main  I 
corner  Benefit  streets.  All  are  urged  to 
patronize    this   worthy   affair.   Most   of 
the    articles   are   made   by   the       blind 
themselves  and  they  may  'be  seen  doing 
[bead    and    other    work    in    the    rooms.' 
f  his  home  for  the'  blind  is  comparative- 
ly new  to  the  public,  but  is  fast  galn- 

gnr!tef,,ntdS\,The  ™embers  are  deeply 
gratefu  to  the  society  for  the  use  of 
the  parlors  so  many  times.  A  generous 
patronage  is  looked  for  by  those  In 
charge.  Mrs.  W.  T.  Brown,  Mrs.  W    H. 

Fowler  F'  H"  Dewey'  Mrs-  E-  H. 
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AT  ORPHANS  HOME. 

Will  Be   Sale  For^eneflt  ot  Worcester 
Blind. 

There  will  be  a  sale  at  m  /-*  , 
home,  corner  of  Benefit  =f„?rp£ans 
streets,  Thursday,  from  io  .  *£*  ♦  Mcaih 
m  for  the  benefit  of  Wor^estlV*™?  £' 
The  sale  will  be  of  th<>  2,  blind. 
the  blind  people  some  „f  ilwmk  o( 
deTC ^  h°-  theTdo^he"  v^k  WUI 

Walter  H.   Blodget  and  Mrs    El^vnM^ 
ffiS  blfnV^e  ^ivS"  f° 

FALL   RIVER    fMASS.l    NEWS. 


SADLY  AFFLICTED. 
Thomas     F.     Sheeban     Likely     To     Be 
Permanently  Blind.   '-      '     ( 
A  particularly    sad     affliction,    which 
has  become  known  through   the  circu- 
lation  of  a  petition   for  aid   by   Court 
Officer  Daniel  D.   McCarty,   is 'that   of 
rhomas   F.    Sheehan,   an   iron   moulder 
living  on  Third  street.     Sheehan  Is  31 
years  of  age,  and  has  a  wife  and  infant 
child.     On  St.  Patrick's  night  he  retired 
as  usual  in   the  best  of  health.     Upon 
awakening  the  following  day  his  sight 

S!!  Zf  bU/  a  temporary  affliction.  He 
was  taken  to  St.  Anne's  Hospital  foi   a 

to  fl  eS  MJ'  anC\  la*  »'eek  ™«  ™vea 
lo  the  Massachusetts  Eye  &  Ear  In- 
firmary, In  Boston,  by  the  curt  officer 
a   close    personal    friend.      Since    then' 

]lZat?a\heen  recehed  to  the  effec 
'lhat  the  physicians  believe  the  sight  is 
permanently  lost.  This  affliction  is  a 
very  sad  one,  and  since  the  victim  has 
earned  the  true  situation  it.  is  .state! 
/that  his  health  has  been  much  affected. 


Court    Officer   McCarty  has    met    with 

much  sua  Itlon, 
and   many  friends   I 

I  will,    no    doubl  helping    hand 


APRIL 

Discrimination  Against  the  Blind  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  The  yew  York  Times; 

A  few  <3a.vs  ago  I  read  In  your  columns  that 
a  blind  man.  who  was  desirous  of  taking  the 
teachers'  examinations  for  the  New  York  City 
schools,  was  notified  fn  Supt.  Maxwell's  offlc« 
that  his  blind W*3g  disqualified  him. 

Does  a  law  wclst  debarring  blind  men  from 
competing  for  public  BChOJl  positions?  Ara 
those  disadvantages  which  the  blind  man  in- 
curs aa  a  natural  consequence  of  his  physical 
Infirmity  considered  so  Flight,  that  In  order  to 
keep  this  class  of  earnest  citizens  from  pro- 
gressing and  bettering  their  condition  legisla- 
tion has  been  found  necessary? 

How  Ions 'will  society  continue  Its  persecution 
of  these  men,  refusing  to  them  any  and  every 
form  of  assistance,  unless  tl-  xmsent  to  play 
tho  role  of  beggars?  NEWEL  PERRY. 

New  York,  April  7,  1006.  «MM*"^ 
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FELL  ASLEEP  WELL 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
FAT.T,  KIVKR,  April  10,  1906.  Thomas 
F.  Sheehan,  who  till  St.  Patrick's  day 
was  in  all  respects  an  able-bodied  man 
and  working  regularly  as  a  moulder,  is 
today  doomed  to  lifelong  blindness  as 
the  result  of  a  strange  affliction  which 
befell  him  while  he  slept.  Not  till  to- 
day, when  his  friends  started  a  sub- 
scription for  him,  was  the  fact  known. 
Sheehan,  it  appears,  retired  on  St.  Pat- 
rick's night  as  well  as  usual.  He  awoke 
the  next  morning  blind  and  all  efforts 
by  private  physicians  and  hospital  ex- 
perts have  been  unavailing  in  restoring 
Ins  sight.  Physicians  in  Boston  declare 
that  the  man  will  be  permanently  blind. 
Sheehan  has  a  wife  and  an  infant  child. 
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-  W.  T.  Brown,  Mrs.  Francte  H. 
Dewey  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Blodget,  Mrs. 
h,.J±.  Fowler  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Davison, 
^MrZ01"^}^  in  0har^e  of  <*e  fair, 
£  ?n  J",  beTJlve"  for  the  beenfit  of 
the   blind  in  Worcester   tomorrow  aft- 

S "^"-l1  • in  the  salesroom  In  the 
Chilaiens  friend  society  building,  this 
afternoon  to  complete  arrangements. 
Curtains,  aprons,  shawls,  towels,  hold- 
ers, bags  knitted  jackets,  baskets, 
cane-seated  chairs,  dish  and  floor  mops 
towel  racks  and  many  other  things 
made  by  blind  persons  will  be  sold 
The  sale  will  be  held  in  the  Children's 
street.  *     bmdine-      821    M*in 

WORCESTER   (MASS.!  TELEGRAM 


Wcdr.cc-^y,  A-ri:  ".,  rs.z. 
Sale  of  Articles'  Made  by  Blind. 

There  will  be  a  sale  of  articles  ™„aa 
by  the  blind,  at  the  parlors  of  The  cM? 
drens  friend  society,  821  Main  street  f™™ 
2  till  6,  tomorrow  aftmoon  ,;! ™ 
blind  people  will  be  there  working 
basketry,   bead  work,  knitting  anrt*L^ 

^for^ale?    Sis.  ^VS,  ^ 

Statnhts.Sa,ei'1    ^5S 


V.'ORCESTEF    Mvi;  68 


The  lalr_  for  tho  benefit  of  the  society 
for  thTbUnd  will  open  toomrrow  rn°rn~ 
lngr  at  10  o'clock  In  the  rooms  of  the 
Children's  Friend  society.  821  »&»" 
street.  It  will  continue  open  until  n  in 
the  afternoon,  and.  aside  from  the  fin- 
ished articles  which  will  be  d'splayed 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  to  watch 
the  blind  at  work.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  Includes  Mrs 
William  T.  Brown,  chairman;  Mrs  Yi. 
H.  Blodget.  Mrs  F.  H.  Dewey,  Mrs  O. 
Qi  Davidson  and  Mrs  E.  H.  Fowler. 

HARTFORD     [CONN.1 


WednecdRy,  Apr!!  '."..  '■-'■-■ 

COLLECTED  MONEY  DUE 

TO  BUND  INSTITUTE 

WILLa&AM  MOORE  (HA  KG  ED 
WITH  OBTAiES'FIXG  MOXKY  UX- 
D.EB  PAUSE  rilETEXSKS.  LOCK- 
ED UP  AlT  IIBADQU.Vi:XER.S. 


In  Fitr-hburg  15  yearn,  tho  last  14  v 

With   Mr.   I 

B.    Dfx,    i 

Afield. 

Mr.    Allanl    did 

the 

him, 
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BENEFIT  ABANDONED. 

The  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of 
the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf 
Mutes  (blind,  aged  01  at  Hunt- 

ington Chambers  Hall,  April  17.  has 
been  given  up.  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  It  is  therefore  annou 
that  all  those  who  have  subscribed  to 
this  entertainment,  and  who  desire  It. 
ran  have  their  rnojey  returned  to  them 
by  apnlving  to  Frances  D.  Hal 
Huntington  avenu*. 

MORNING     POST, 
APRIL     3,__J^06. 

WORK    FOR     HWSD    GIRLS. 


William  Moore,  |}6  years  old.  and 
Edward  Gerard,  were  arrested  by  De- 
tective Sergeant  Dietrich  yesterday  after- 
|noon,  on  U  charge  of  having  obtained 
money  under  false  pretenses.  Eater  in 
the  day,  Gerard  was  discharged  as  there 
was  no  evidence  against  him. 

It  is  alleged  that  Moore,  using  the 
name  of  iGerard,  collected  money  '  from 
various  persons,  stating  that  he  repre- 
sented Frank  Bailey,  a  blind  man  em- 
ployed at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
on  Wetheistield  avenue.  Bailey  had  a 
number  of  customers  whorm  he  supplied 
with  brooms  made  by  the  blind,  and, 
according  to  the  story,  Moore  rjossesesd 
himself  of  their  names  and  whenever 
there  was  any  money  due,  lie  collected 

;t- 

A  number  of  the  customers  who  were 

flimflauMned  in  this  way,  refused  to 
appear  against  the  man,  but  one  com- 
plaint was  sustained  and  on  this  a  war- 
rant was  sworn  out  for  the  man's  ar- 
rest by  Bailey.    __ 
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Governor  Roberts  Approves  Bills. 
Olowrnnr  Roberts  yesterday  approved 
the  bill  of  the  state  .board  of  education 
for  the  blind  for  the  term  ending-  March 
31,~lT>00,  $6,546.05;  and  authorized  the 
admission  of  Mabel  Anne  Fullar  of  Glas- 
tonbury to  the  Home  for  Incurables  at 
Newington.  T?T?T*sTOTj 

r-:TCHBURG  (MASS.'  or.J..;,;-.  ** 


Viscount   Midleton   opened    yesterday  workshops  for 
blind  women  and  girls   in  Praed-street,  Paddin: 
shops  are  an   offshoot  from   the  Barclay  Home,  i 
which  was  founded  by  tho  Hon.  Mrs.  Campion  in  lS^iSwith 
the  aid  of  a  sum  of  £500  given  to  her  for  the  purp< 
Mr.    Alexander    Barclay.     Princess    Louise    D 
Argyll  is  the  president.    The  primary  ob  '  home 

was  to  give  industrial  training  to   girls  over  sixtei>n  so  as 
to  enable  them   to  become  wholly  or  partially  self-sup- 
porting.    Since  then   the  work   has  been  extended  an 
junior  department  for  girls  between  five  and  sixteen  ha 
been  added.     Lord  Midletox,  before  declaring  the  work- 
shops open,  mentioned  that,  like  the  parent  institol 
the  offshoot  was   commencing  in  a  humble  " 
were  nearly  seventy   inmates  at  Brighton,  and  some  of 
them   wished  to  try  their  fortune  in  London.    As  it  wa 
obviously  unwise    to   let  them   go   to    London  » 
having  a  place  at  which  thev  could  be  helped  these  work- 
shops had  been   established.     Few  persons  were  aware  ol 
the  number  of  the  blind  in  this  conntry.  but  as  fe'd-nt 
of  a  soeietv    formed  to   help   them  he   could  say 
more  assistance  rendered  the  more  they  found  was  n" 
Nor  did  people  realise   what  the  blind  suffered  from  w« 
of  occupation  and  lack  of  recreation  to  fill  the  many  hour 
of  vacancy   which   they  had  to  endure.     HewasglMt 
sav  that  facilities  for  readinc  were  beu>»  increased    1  her 
were  books  in  the  Moon  tvpe  for   the  elders  who 
learned  before   their  fingers  had  become   indurated,  and 
others    in   the  Braille  type,  more  suitable  for  younger 
fingers  and  embracing   a  wider  varietv  of   subjects,     in 
declaring   the   workrooms  open  Lord  Midleton  cordially 
wished  the  effort  all   success.    The  Rev.  Rrs-rix  VS  ake- 
fteld.   who   had  opened   the    proceedings  with   > 
offered  a  kindlv  welcome  to  the  institution  as  f?  new  effort 
to  help  the  blind  to  help  themselves.    Dr   A.  " 
in  proposing  a  voteof  thanks  to  Lord  Midletrn.  e\-<  i 
regret  at   the    absence   of   Ladv  Peel  and  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Campion.    He  pointed  out  that   philanthropists  had  oven 
more  attention  to  men  and  boys  than  to  women  and  gins, 
but  the  latter  were  now  beim:  thought  of.    T! 
effort  was  mainlv  due   to   the  exertions  of  Miss 
j  hon.  secretary    of  the  Brighton  Home,  and  Mr.  Harry 
I  Wagg. 
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BRIST0L  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


BLIND  FOR  75  YEARS. 


Death  Releases  Ross  Allan!  From  His 
Affliction. 

Ross  Allard  died  at  the  residence  of 
his  nephew.  Truman  Dix,  S9  Pacific 
street,  on  Tuesday  at  S.30  p.  m.  He 
was  confined  to  his  room  about  a 
week,  but  death  resulted  from  old  age. 

He  was  a  native  of  Halifax.  Vt.  and 
when  three  years  old  and  while  play- 
ing with  a  brother  he  accidentally  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  one  eye  from  a  jack 
knife;  inflammation  followed,  which 
extended  to  the  other  eye  and  he  was 
totally  blind  for  75  years.  His  only  re- 
membrance of  sight  was  of  seeing  the 
moon.  He  has  been  very  kindly  cared 
for  by    his    relatives.      He   bad    resided 


>  h3th  annual  report. 

.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  -report  of 
the   committee  -of  fchi  on    to    Se   pre 

rented  at  the  annual  meeting  today: — In  pre- 
senting their  report,  for  the  .  ue  com- 
mittee feel  than  they  have  mucft  inkiul 
for  in  the  rteulte  achieved.  It  has  been  a  year 
>if  some  anxiely  on  accotii  -  36  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  *«h* 
The  superintendent  and  Mrs  Kingdon  oame 
into  the  Institution  to  live  -  ■'  s.x 
months,  the  latter  acting  as  lempor  I 
JTbis  gave  the  cc  I  look  round  for 
a  suitable    matron    to  tak 

result  of  this,  lliss  Grimmer  was  appointed  va 
commence   work   at   the    close    :  minei 

holidays.       Miss   Gammer  has  thrown  b* 
into  her  new  sphere  n  -  ■".  and  from 

her  past  experience  erf  Institutions  has  been 
able  to  bring  niucfh  u-e:ul  knowledge  to  bear 
upon  her  work. 


1904> 
Total 
..    92 
Total 

35 


THE   NEW  ACT. 
Ctoe  of  the  chietf  events  in  the  history  oT  th«j 
year  has  been  the  ohUining  ot  the  new  Act  ol 
iWliameaift.      This  had  became  necessary    as 
-under  the  old  Act  of  1832  it  was  not  passable 
to  possess  more  than  sis  acres  of  land,  ana 
this  'had  to  be  within   two  miles  of  the  .ex- 
change.   The  contemiplarted  re-building  of  line 
Institution  on  a  more  commodious  site,  and  m 
lees  congested  surrounding's,  could  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  until  this  was  accomplished.     Ine  i 
opportunity     was     also    taken     of    obtaining 
various  minor  alterations,  not  the  least  of  tlrese 
being  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting  eairfaee 
in  the  year  and  at  a  more  coimvenient  hour. 
It  was  anno-inoed   last  year  that  the  oom- 
-ittee  were  only  waiting  for  the  passing  of  the 
tew  Act  of  PaTliament  to  proceed  in  the  pur- 
"    se  of  a  site  and  the  preparation  of   plans 
■a  ne.v  building  both,  for  schools  and  work- 
hops,  which  has  become  an  urgent  need.      A 
"te  has  been  chosen  at  Westbury,  comprising 
_»er  twelve  acres  of  lamid,  known  as  the  SoutJh- 
mead  House  site.    It  has  been  pTonounced  by 
those  who  have  resided  there  for  many  years 
as  a  most  healthy  locality,  and  it  is  besides  in 
close  communication  with  Clifton  <pnd  Brjstol. 
Tbe  sum  offered  fox  it,_£7500,  and  accepted  by 
the  vendors,  may  seem  a  lairge  one,  but  there 
is  a  laTge  dwelling-house  on  one  portion  Which, 
it  is  hoped,  may  continue  to  be  let   for  tibo 
present,    and  when  it  is   compared   with   tho 
prices  ruling  in  that  district  it  dees  not  seeim. 
excessive.    The  sale    has   not  been  absolutely 
completed,  as  the  matter  has  to  be  referred  to 
the  Court  of  ChJancery.    The  committee  hope  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  getting  out  of  plans, 
acid  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  the  old  site  on 
■the  market;    It  is  thought  thiait  the  new  Institu- 
tion ought  to  be  ready  in  about  throe  years' 
time. 

■STATISTICS. 
The   numbers  benefited  during  the  year  as 
pupils   and   as  workers    in.   the   shops   are  •an 
i  allows:— 

1905. 
Bove.    Girls.    Total. 

Pupils    5S    ...    37    ...    92 

Mem  Women.  Total. 
Out  -  workers   and 

out-pupils    28 '  ...      9    ...    37 

The  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  during 
the  year  number  15,  of  whom  eight  were  boys1 
and  seven  girls.  Of  these  one  boy  and  two 
girls  'have  entered  the  workshops,  one  boy 
has  started  work  at  home,  one  boy  died  in 
the  Infirmary,  two  boys  and  a  girl  were  too 
ill  to  remain,  one  boy  and  four  girls  were 
taken  home  by  their  parents,  and  two  boys 
were  sent  home. 

There  were  18  pupils  admitted,  11  boys  and  7 
girls.  Two  of  these  were  only  in  for  a  short 
period.  The  average  number  actually  in  resi- 
dence for  She  year  was>  79.  This  was  an  inereisfl 
of  9  ever  th*  average  of  the  previous  year. 

The   provision  of   the  extra  accommodation 
which  the  hostel  has  afforded  has  been  shown1 
to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.    The  girl 
out-workers  who  live  there  have  been  very  com- 
fortable, and  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  thus  given  them.    They  have  a  sitting-, 
room  for  their  own  use,  and  have  their  supper! 
provided  for  them  there  at  night,    Six  of  these! 
girls  are  now  living  th3re,  and  there  is  accom- 
modation for  eleven  pupils  and  two  mistresses. 
EDUCATION. 
Mr  Stancliffe  having  left  in  June,  a  new  head- 
master was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Mr  Gray, 
who  had  bten  issLSUn-t  master  alt  the  Edinburgh. 
Institution.    The  new  assistant  master  is    Mr 
M-aatffuews,  who,  having  had  special  training  in: 
carpentry,  &c,  is  able  to  tea.en  various  manual 
—occupations.    Notwithstanding  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  t~e  teaching  staff,  tue  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  and  discipline  of  the  school 
has   been  most  marked.    The  inspectors   have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  work  which 
is  now  being  done,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 
very  gocd  report  will  be  forthcoming  this  year. 
H.M.  Inspector's  report,  which  was  made  before 
these  changa-  took  place,  was  as  follows:  — 

"  The  boys'  and  girls'  clashes  have  been/ 
amalgamated  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and 
belter  classification  has1  consequently  been 
secured  The  teachers  work  well,  and  the 
general  progress1  that  has  been  made  is  satis- 
factory. The  manual  work  might  he  some- 
what  more  fully  developed,  and  better  arrange- 
ments made  for  the*  hoys  physical  exe.rcites. 
I  hope  that.,  a  scheme  fc<r  the  provision  of 
more  suetabli  premises,  and  for  the  re- 
organisation of  the  institution,  will  be  carried 
out.  with  as  little  dally  a:  possible." 

Acting  on  these  recommendations,  special! 
attent'jOin  has  been,  given  to  manual  training, 
with  the  result  that  oaaperutry,  bent  iron  work, 
and  rug-making  on  canvas  have  been,  intro- 
duced, and  very  gratifying  progress  has  been 
made  in  these  new  bran< 

The  master®  have,  also  taken  in  hand  the 
physical  exorcises  of  the  boys.  It  is  rsmajk- 
a,ble  wibat  a  difference  this  has  made  in  the 
smartness  of  the  lads,  and  the  general  disci- 
pline of  the  school. 


As  Braille  reading  and  writing  are  two  of  the 
rmosrt.  important  things  for  a  blind  person  to, 
(master,  it  has  been  decided'  that  in  future  all 
the  teaching  staff  shall  obtain  fhe  Braille  cer- 
tificate of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation. As  a.  result  of  the  increased  attention 
given,  to  this,  three  etf  the  school  pupils  have 
also  obtained  the  certifioate,  and  six  of  the 
older  pupils.  The  numiber  of  certificates, 
granted  to  this  school  before  Christmas  is  the 
largest  that  has  ever  been  given  in  the  time  to 
any  one  school. 

The  evening  school  has  been  continued  on 
the  same  lines  as  laid  down  last  year,  and  the 
inspector's  report,  if  brief,  is  satisfactory— 
"  These  classes  are   working  well." 

The  report  then  deals  with  recreation,  library, 
and  music,  and  then  comes  to 
TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  &  WORKSHOPS, 
remarking  that  this  has  been  a  strenuous  year 
with  regard  to  the  trade.  The  returns  are  not 
as  large  as  were  expected  on  the  amount  laid 
out.  There  has*,  nevertheless,  been  some  in- 
crease in  the  sales,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  the  actual  cash  received  for  work  done 
has  been  neariy  doubled  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  number  of  blind  workers',  male  and 
iemale,  employed  in  the  shops  as  wage-earners, 
has  increased  nom  16  three  years  ago  to  37  at 
the  present  time.  Ii  room  could  bo  found  in 
some  of  the  shops  mere  men  are  welling  to 
come  in  and  learn  a  trade.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
trade,  which  can  soon  be  learnt,  may  be  de- 
veloped Shortly,  and  so  more  employment  found 
for  those  who  have  gone  blind  over  a  oertam 
age.  The  average  wages  earned  have  not  in- 
creased as  was  hoped  might  be  the  case,  but 
it  is  as  well  to  point  out  to  those  who  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  facts,  that  these  actual  earn- 
ings are  augmented  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  funds  of  the  institution.  This  aug- 
mentation, in  gratuities  in  cash  and  kind, 
amounted  to  about  £170  during  1905. 

Some  advance  has  -been  made  in  the  intro- 
duction of  new  employments  for  men  and 
women.  A  bench  for  bi-u.sh-dra.wing  has  been 
fitted  up  in  the  girls'  workroom,  and  five  girls, 
are  employed  in  this  manner  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  toirewomr.n.  The  sewing  machine 
is  also  being  taught  "to  i&wo  girls.,  and  it  is 
Surprising  how  quickly  they  are  able  to  pick 
it  up,  and  what  good  work  tbey  do.  For  the 
boys,  boot-making  and  meaiiaing  has  been 
started  in  consequence  of  a  report  on  this  in- 
dustry which  was  given  at  the  Edinburgh  In- 
ternational Conference.  The  committee  again 
draw  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  to 
the  stocking-machine  knitting.  It  is  .a  fact  not 
generally  known  thiait  socks  and  stockings 
made  on  the  hand-power  machine  are  much 
superior  to  those  usually  bcrnsf  t  and  made  on 
poweir-driven  machines.  A  stock  is  kept  in 
all  the  standard  sizts  and  in  caiierent  weights 
of  wool.  The  quality  is  as  good  as  anyone 
could  wish.  The  women  and  girls  much  enjoy 
the  reading  of  the  ladies,  who  so  kindly  give- 
up  much  of  their  time  to  thein,  to  whom  the 
committee   hereby   express  their  gratitude. 

Betweea  50  and  60  Cbiistoraas  letters  and. 
X/raille  cords  were  sent  as  usual,  and  the  super- 
intendent has  received  replies  from  most  of 
them.  Some  of  them  seem  to  be  doing  fairly 
well  at  their  homes,  but  in  many  cases  wort  is 
not  easily  obtained,  and  they  "have  difficulty 
hi  making  ends  meet. 

FINANCE. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  inmates,  apart 
froan  th^e  trade  and  the  Act  of  Parliament,  has 
been  met  by  the  receipts.  This  is  regaa-ded  as 
satisfactory,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  provision  of  employment  for  wage-earners 
is  as  much  the  work  or  tbu  institution  as  tixs 
teaching  and  training  of  pupils.  A  great  deal 
of  assistance  is  needed  By  these  workers  in 
addition  to  the  small  earnings  that  they  make,! 
and  this  help  must  come  from  the  charitable' 
funds,  and  is  to  some  extent,  limited  by  the 
•means  .at  uie  disposal  of  the  coinsmittee.  "Some 
addition  to  the  income  from  investments  has 
been  secured  by  transferring  a  portion  of  the 
investments  in  Consols  to  the  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion Stock,  which  yields  a  better  mite  of  in- 
terest, and  a  considerable  sum  in  new  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  has  been  added  this 
years  by  the  labours  of  Mr  Blacfomoxe,  the 
collector — in  all  about  £300.  In  spite  of  this, 
a  lairge  draft  has  had  to  be  niade  on  the 
legacies.  The  committee  ventu.e  to  express 
the  hope  that  theie  may  be  a  still  larger  in- 
crease in  the  subscription  list,  so  that  the  or- 
dinary expenditure  may  be  met  by  the  ordinary 
income.  Much  might  be  done  by  the  help  of 
collecting  boxes  and  collecting  cards;  and  ilnes«. 
will  be  gladly  supplied  on  application. 

liOED    MTbLETOT. 

There  -was.  a  pathetic  appropriateness  in 
Viscount  Midleton's  selection  to-day  to 
open  'the  ■workshops  for  blind  women  and  I 
girls  near  Padidington.  The  aged  peer, 
who  is,  of  course,  Mr  Brodrick's  father,  ia 
himself  nearly,  if  not  quite,  blind. 
He  is  one  of  the  remarkable  figures! 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he 
puts    in    an    appearance    whenever   there 


-is  a.  big  debate.  If.  was  quite  touch- 
ing last  week  when  the  Milner  debate  vaa 
in  progress  to  watch  him  being  piloted  to 
his  place;  by  a  brother  lord.  He  i 
speak.,  therefore,  with  sympathy  of  tiro 
necessity  for  help  for  those  afflicted  by  thft 
loss  of  sight. 


SUN. 

PITTSBURG,  PA 

1  0  1906 


William  M.  Benham.  a  widely  known 
Pittsburgh  attorney,  and  a  prominent  fig- 
ure in  Republican  organization  politics  in 
this  city,  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
his  sight,  and  is  now,  in  the  hospital  in 
a  serious  condition  as  the  result  of  an 
affliction  contracted  during  the  last 
municipal  campaign. 

Benham  has  already  lost  one  of  his  eyes, 
the  other  one  is  threatened  and  little  hope 
is  expressed  that  he  will  ever  again  bo 
able  to  see.  During  the  Guthrie-Jenkin- 
son  campaign  Benham  was  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  for  Jenkinson.  Because  of  his 
constant  exposure  he  contracted  a  severe 
cold  which  settled  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
recently  removed  to  the  hospital. 

Benham  is  a  resident  of  the  Twentieth 
ward.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  rules  of  the  city  committee,  and  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  latter  body.  On  ac- 
count of  bis  illness  it  Is  doubtful  when 
the  rules  committee  will  meet  to  consider 
the  rule  changes  -which  were  proposed  at 
the  meeting  last  night.  John  B.  Barbour, 
Jr.,  and  F.  C.  Beinhauer  are  the  other 
members  of  this  committee,  and  it  may 
be  late  in  the  week  before  they  can  con- 
sider the  Drooosed  changes. 

SALEM    (MASS.)    NEWS, 


The 


Wedr.e^ny,  AprV.  -11,  1906. 
Firemen's  Ball. 
he  14th  annual  concert  and  ball  of 
the  Relief  association  of  the  fire  de- 
partment will  be  held  one  week  from 
tonight,  on  the  eve  of  Patriots'  day,' 
in  Town  hall.  The  concert  will  be 
given  by  the  Salem  Cadet  orchestra 
and  the  entertainment  will  also  in- 
clude an  exhibition  of  moving  pictures 
by  the  American  Mutoscope  and  Bio- 
graph  Co.  of  New  York,  illustrated 
songs  and  humorous  monologue  by 
Prof.  Edward  I.  Boyle,  the  famous 
blind  pianist  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The 
moving  picture  exhibit  will  include 
the  latest  reels  and  the  best  pro- 
gramme for  an  entertainment  ever  of- 
fered by  the  association  will  be  pre- 
sented. The  sale  of  tickets  thus  far 
has  been  very  large  and  promises  to 
eclipse  all  previous  records. 


The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Deaf    More  Cheerful   than     The 
Blind. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
editor  of  the  North  D'xkola  Banner  is 
deaf,  and  ought  to  kiov  somdthiug 
about  the  question,  we  must  take  issue 
With  him  when  he  says  that  "the  blind 
are  a  chearful  people  as  a.  rule,  whilst 
a  large  percentage  of  the  deaf  are  not." 
The  writer  spent  several  years  in  a  dual 
school  and  was  closely  associated   with 


both  classes.  The  longur  we  observed 
them  the  stronger  grew  our  conviction 
that  the  deaf  children  were  far  more 
ha.ppy  and  cheerful  than  the  blind.  The 
blind  hate  pity  more  than  the  deaf  and 
are  far  more  sensitive  but  still  they  com- 
plain more  of  their  allliction  and  many 
of  them  have  moods  of  depression  which 
we  think  is  rare  among  the  deaf. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  blind  ap- 
proach the  end  of  their  school  life  and 
begin  to  realize  how  hard  it  will  be  for 

jthem  when  they  go  out  to  battle  with 
the  cold  world.  It  is  a  blue  outlook, 
Indeed,  to  them  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  few  opportunities  open  to  them 
to  m.ike  themselves  33lf--moportiag  and 
indopundent  The  majority  of  the 
deaf  can  look  forward  to  the  independ- 
ence andcoa-jequeut  happiness  that  few 

'of  the  blind  can.  The  deaf  are  engaged 
in  almost  every  line  of  work  and  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  them  dependent  upon 
their  friends  or  charity.  With  the 
blind,  however,  their  field  of  labor  is 
limited  and  it  is  only  by  almost  super- 
human effort  and  extraordinary  ability 
that  any  of  them  can  ever  become  self- 
supporting. 

Visitors  to  this  school  after  a  visit  to 
Blind  Schooloften  remark  that  thedeaf 
children  are  so  much  more  cheerful 
than  the  blind.  Wa  have  heard  many 
people  make  this  statement  and  the 
editor  of  the  Banner  is  one  of  the  very 
few  we  have  known  to  hold  the  contrary 
opinioo. — Ihe  Optic. 
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A  VERY   STRIKING   THOUGHT. 

Editor  The  Messenger:  Please 
allow  me  to  remark,  that  in  your  com- 
ments on  an  editorial  of  The  South 
Dakota  Advocate,  in  your  number  of 
March  22nd  you  are  far  in  error 
when  you  say  that  the  remarks  on  th"> 
feeling:  of  isolation  on  the  part  of  a 
teacher  of  a  blind-deaf  pupil  was 
"without  the  writer's  appreciation  of 
its  depth." 

You  must  have  iorgotten  that  the 
writer"  was  the  teacher  of  Linnie 
Haguewood,  that  most  nerve-and 
heart-racking  of  pupils;    inert,  impos- 


sible, at  first,  to  move,  or  to  interest 
in  anything:  and  to  make  bad  worse, 
always  showing  evidences  of  mind 
enough,  but  that  mind  encased  in 
"walls  of  triple  steel;"  and  that  for 
months,  the  teacher's  work  was  fol- 
lowing; the  child  around,  wander 
where  she  would,  lying  beside  heron 
the  grass,  always  watching  for  one 
crevice  in  which  to  drive  the  wedge 
that  would  split  those  walls  that  im- 
prisoned the  mind. 

Truly,  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
where  "out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,  the  mouth  speaketh"  this  is  one, 
and  I  am  very  sure  that  the  writer 
was  speaking  from  her  heart's  experi- 
ence when  she  wrote,  little  as  she  was 
thinking  of  herself. 

It  is  in  my  realizing  how  the  writer 
was  simply  speaking  of  our  own  ex- 
perience and  trials,  that  drove  that 
thought  so  deeply  into  my  mind,  and 
taught  me  again  how  we  should  all 
uncover  our  heads  in  reverence  to  the 
nobility  of  womanhood,  our  teachers 
of  the  blind-deaf  give  to  their  pupils. 
Yours  Truly, 

Wm  "Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  April  4,  1904. 

Amen!  To  "all  this?  ay,  more!" 
But— we  questioned  the  lady's  appre- 
ciation of  the  depth — not  of  her  own 
experience,  but  of  the  insight  her 
words  allowed  us  into  the  sweetness 
and  strength  of -her  character. —  [Ed. 

Messenger.] 

worcester  (m^ss.)  gazette 


The  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
opened  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  In  the 
salesrooms  at  the  home  of  ttie.  Chil- 
dren's Friend  Society,  821  MajfaQstDfeet. 
The  rooms  opened  to  the  pfrolW  a"  10 
o'clock,  and  were  immediately  filled 
with  people  anxious  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  being  made  to 
j  relieve  these  sightless  persons.  The 
proceeds  are  to  go  to  the  people  who 
made  the  articles  and  those  things, 
such  as  cake,  candies,- and  home-made 
foods,  which  were  contributed  by  see- 
ing friends,  will  benefit  the  general 
■fnud.  The  general  committee  in  charge 
is  Mrs  W.  T.  Brown,  chairman,  Mrs 
W.  H.  Blodget,  Mrs  F.  H.  Dewey,  Mrs 
O.  G.  Davidson  and  Mrs  E.  H.  Fowler. 
Assisting  at  the  different  tables  this 
morning  were  Miss  Alice  "Ward.  Miss 
Christine  Elder,  Miss  Mollie  Thayer, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mabel  Dana,  Miss  Clara 
Billings,  Mrs  Rockwood  H.  Bullock, 
Miss  H.  Edith  Richardson  and  Miss 
Kate  Brown. 

The  work  Shown  on  the  tables  was  a 
revelation  to  those  having  the  use  of 
their  eyes,  a?  showing  what  these  blind 
people  were  capable  of.  The  shawls, 
sweaters,  mittens,  and  slippers  were 
knitted  goods  and  very  beautifully 
done.  There  was  bead  work,  and  hat 
pin  holders,  made  of  twine  and  stif- 
fened into  shape.  Aprons,  carefully 
made  and  showing  the  most  exact 
stitching  done  by  machine,  towels, 
hemmed  and  made  by  hand,  flannel 
skirts,  napkins  and  hand-made  hand- 
kerchiefs attracted  much  attention. 

The  work  of  the  Cambridge  experi- 
mental station  for  the  blind  was  shown 
on  one  of  the  tables,  and  included 
brooms  and  mops,  which  the  sightless 
men  have  been  taught  to  make.  One  of 
the  industries  pursued  by  one  of  the 
men  at  the  home  is  the  making  of  these 
mops  of  twine,  with  carefully  turned 
handles.  The  mops  range  from  every 
size,  from  the  small  one  used  by  the 
housewife  in  the  washing  of  dishes,  to 
the  very  largest,  used  in  office  build- 
ings for  cleaning  the  floors.  The  man 
was  seen  at  his  work  this  morning  and, 
in  the  same  room,  was  a  woman  busily 
making  some  of  the  beaded  hat  pin 
holders  which  found  a  ready  sale. 


The    v.-orK  Win  :    was    the 

work,    not    only   of  the    adult 

u    In    Worcester,  but   from   territory 
Ido.     Tt  Is  not   expected   that  these 
and   thin   «al'  here   th'ir 

lHrares  ;.re  to  I-  d  and  sold,  v.  ill 

thorn    self-supporting,    but    it    Is 
ted    that  It  will  make  them  more 
pendent  and   more   contented, 
experiment    has    been    \r\'-a    In       oth'-r 
cities  with  marked  success,  and  the  ef- 
ted   a   year  ago   In   Worcester 
proved    In    this   sale   today  how  mucl 
had   been   accomplished.     Some  of   th' 
"Worcester   contributors,    whose       worl 
was  shown  and  purchased  were  Mrs  N 
J.  Clancy.Mlss  Ella  Magoon,  Miss  Har- 
riet P.   Lawrence,   Miss  Mary  Johnson 
James  Picard  and  Daniel  Scott. 

PITTSRELC 
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In  Aid   in'  Hie  Illind 


An  entertainment 

the  work  room  for  the  blind 
street  and  the  Ticl 
Blind   will    be   given    in    Wendell 
nex    Tuesday,    April    thi 
A    little    pi; 

Day,    a    Spring    Festival",    with 
Morris  Dance,  will  be    ■ 
of    ihe   children   of   the   fourth    v 
And   the  comedy   "A   Fair   El 
will   be   presented     by     Mis- 
Colt  and   Miss  Katharine  Pei 

A  matinee  for  children  will  be  held 
in  the  afternoon   when  only 
dren's  play  will  be 
ten  cents  .   Both   plays   will 
in    the    evening.     Resei 
cents;    unreserved,   25   c< 

The   ushers   will     be     .Miss    J.ouise 
Weston,  Miss   Susie   Whittles 
Maud   Learned,   Miss   Theodora    I 
eroy,     Miss     Florence     Dutton, 
Elizabeth   Rockwell     and     Miss  Mar- 
garet Carson. 

Tickets    may      be      bought    of    Miss 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  South  street. 

vorcestef;  cm/;-.. 
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Committee  In   Charge   of   Blind    Sale. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  sale 
at  the  salesrooms  of  the  blftrd,  «1  Main 
street,  today,  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Rockwood  H.  Bullock.  Miss  H.  Edith 
Richardson,  Miss  Alice  Ward,  Miss  Mol- 
lie Thayer,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Brown.  Miss  Kate 
Brown.  In  the  forenoon  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mabel  Dana,  with  a  corps  of  assistants, 
will  have  charge. 

The  salesroom  of  what  Is  the  Tempo- 
rary home  for  the  blind,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  pretty  bazar,  with  exam- 
ples of  the  work  done  by  the  blind,  on 
sale.  There  will  also  be  home-made  cake 
and  candy,  and  several  blind  people  will 
be  present,  plying  their  various  arts  or 
crafts. 

"VATERViLUE 
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Aged   Bli 


I   Man   Fatally   Hurt  by  rtll 
n    Biddeford. 


BIDDEFORD.  Me..  April  11.— Darius 
Perkins,  the  aged  blind  man  who  re- 
vived some  bad  scalp  wounds  by  bi 
urown  to  the  pavements  on  Main 
street,  Thursday  after  being  struck  by 
i  team,  died  on  yesterday,  at  his  home 
tt  35  Prospect  street. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Perkins.  Bi 
ford    loses    a    well    known    chara 
He  will  be  missed  on  the  s' 
,n  his  well  days  it  was  no  uncommon 
sight    to    see    him    making    his 
done  along  the   sidewalks  and  going 
nto    the.    stores    to    do    errands.      Al- 
though totally  blind,  and  he  got  al 
under  much  difficulty,  he  never  wanted 
any    assistauce    in    traveling    on    the 
streets.     He   was   blind   for    : 
and  during  that  time  he  has  done 
tie   peddling   and    went   apcra 
wood.     He  was  quite  handy  about  (he 
house. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


^~ 
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Entertainment  i/0\\ 

for  The.  Blind1 


I 


Pi'csram  of  the  entertainment  for  th« 
1        ■!]!-  of  the  wc-rk-roora  for  the  blinc 
the    li-jkcl    bureau   to   be   given   h 
V  !  tall,  April  IT. 

Kchin  Hood''.  Day,  a  Spring  Festival 
Wjtb  th.e  Morris  Dance. 

in  Hood,  Laura  Backup 

tie  John,  Donald  MJacInn'e.1 

Alan-a-Dale.  Bradford  West 

Friar   Tuck,  Park  Shav 

Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  Arthur  Murray 
Dragon,  Gilbert.  Wes! 

Maid   Marian,  Elizabeth  Wes' 

Fair  Ellen.  'Canine  Westo;; 

lierwood  Forest.  A  Fair  EnJ 
counter. 

iy   Clara,  Frances  Coi| 

Mrs,  George  Grenville, 

Katherine  Feci 
Ushers:    Misses  Louise  Weston',   SusJ 
ie  Whittlesey,   Maud  Learned,  Margar- 
et Carson,  Theodora  Pomeroy,  Florence 
Button,  E'lizaibeth  Rockwell. 

Orchestra:  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  William 
Whittlesey  Jr.,  Alfred  Tilden,  Pard 
Tilden,  Russell  Whittlesey,  Stallman 
Taylor.  - 

'  Evening  tickets,  35  and  25  cents.  At'-j 
ternoon  admission,  ten  cents.  Tickets' 
may  he  bought  ot  Miss  Elizabeth  Camp- 
bell.  South  street. 

WORCESTER   (ivi.--?S,'!    pOS-T. 


"My  name   is   Ralph  Tortoriello   and 
I    are   helping    Mr.    Scott."     The    angel 
of    the   essences    had    spoken   and   anj 
other  illusion  had  been  dispelled.    Foi 
he   looked   like   one   of   Bellini's   angels 
as  he  glorified   the  little  corner  where 
he  was  stationed  today  in  the  Orphans'; 
■  home  on  Main  street,  selling  perfumes 
for   Daniel   Scott.     Mr.    Scott   is    one   of 
the    blind    persons    whose    work,    done 
in    their    Own ,  homes,    was  offered    for 
|  sale   at  the   annual   Easter  fair   today; 
for  their  benefit.    The  salesroom  wherei 
work    may    be   obtained   every   day  In 
the  year  Is  in  this  home  on  Main  streetl 
until  the  Memorial  home  for  the  blind,; 
now   so   much    desired,    shall   become  a 
reality.    Ralph,    the    dark-eyed,    brown 
and  rosy  boy  with  a  look  of  a  seer  in) 
his  own  eyes,  said  that  Mr.  Scott  would 
cane  chairs  as  well  as  make  essences. 
Mrs.    W.    T.    Brown,    Mrs.    Francis    H. 
Dewey,    Mrs.   AV.    H.    Blodget,    Mrs.    E. 
H.    Fowler   and    Mrs.    W.    W.   Davison 
were   in   charge  of  the   sale. 

Some    of    the,   blind    whom    this    sale 
will    help    as    indivTcmals    were    In    the 
rooms    today    working    at    their    usual 
occupations.  For  those  visitors  with  a 
sweet    tooth    young    women    given    to 
works   of   charity   presided   at   a  candy 
table.    They   are   Misses    Clara   Billings 
and  Abble  Greenleaf.  At  a  table  where 
bags,   knitted   work,   doylies   and   other 
articles   were   sold   the   presiding   gen- 
iuses    were     Misses    Amy    Garst      andi 
Christine  Elder.   There  were  seen   slip- 
pers   sent    by   Mrs.    Charles    F.       Read, 
English   long  aprons,   home   made   soap 
sent    by    Miss    Partridge,    basketry    by 
Mrs.    Nelson.    Beadwork      candlesticks 
were  displayed  across  the  room  by  the 
woman    making    them.    String   brushes 
were  sold   by  .their,  maker   at   another 
corner.    Books    contributed    by    friends 
were    also   for   sale.    Mrs.   W.    N.    Ford 
sent  basketry  mats.   Miss  Mat>el   Jones 
contributed  aprons.  Miss  May  Johnson 
cpnt    various    articles. 

While  some  workers  have  not  done 
their  sewing  irreproachably,  Judged 
by  the  standards  for  workers  who  can 
?pp  the  stitches,  yet  the  sewing  was 
better  in  some  cases  than  many  a 
woman  with  good  eyesight  can  do.) 
Miss  Clara  Mathews,  D.  M.  Jennison, 
H  E  Jennson,  Miss  Clara  Whitehead 
of  Charlton  City.  Miss  L.  R.  Garsidt 
are  among  those  whose  work  was  ex; 
hibited  Other  exhibitors  were  Mis! 
Sarah  F.  Nugent,  Cora  A.  Engley.  Em! 
ma   Youd,   Miss   Burroughs,   Lucretja  1 


Allen  of  Craf tsbury,  Vt.,  Lily  ATTIBw! 
ard,  Amanda  Lord.  At  another  tabli 
of  miscellaneous  articles  those  i: 
charge  were  Mrs.  Fowler  and  Mis 
Elizabeth  Dana.  Mrs.  Brown  was  th 
treasurer  this  morning  and  Mrs.  Dew 
ey  assisted  in  making  sales  by  he 
cheery   words   to.  visitors  and  worker! 

'  A.ny  one  who  desires  to  help  the  blin 
In  the  struggle  for  self-support  ca 
Bnd  useful  household  goods  of  man 
kinds   in   the   Main   street   quarters   ev 

_gry._  day. 
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Thvs:?-y,  April  '",   IS? 
PLACED  IN  TOMB. 


funeral  of  Blind  Darias  Perki  s  Froi 
His  Home. 
The  funeral  of  Darius  Perkins,  th 
ilind  man  who  was  strnok  by  a  tear 
n  Main  street  Thursday,  sustaininj 
njmies  flora  whicb  he  died  Tuesday 
fas  from  bis  home,  85  Piospect  street 
his  afternoon  at  1  o'clock.  Rey.  E 
j.  Noble,  pastor  of  the  Second  Oon 
jregatiocai  church,  and  City  Mis. 
ionary  George  Elliott  officiated.  The 
emains  were  placed  it)  the  receiving 
omb  at  Greenwood  cemetery. 

UX3RIDGE    (MASS!}    COMPENDIUM, 


Friday,  April  13,  1906. 
Miss  Cora  EngkTy  went  to   Worcester : 
Thursd,ay  and  attended  the  sale  of   arti- 
cles held  at  the  home  of  theMnd.      She 
-was  a  liberal  contributor  to  tKT  sale  and 
in  this  way  derives  quite  a  little  income. 
Among  her  contributions  to  the  fair  was 
a  pink  silk   case  for  face   cloths,  lined  j 
with  rubber,  a  work  of  art,  as  were  also  j 
a  large  number  of   aprons,  bibs,  sleeves 
and  other  articles  of  intricate  sewing  ma- 
chine work. 

SALEM    (MAS  3 


Special  Meeting  cf  Board 
of  Selectmen  Will  Be 
Held  This  Evening.    . 


MINOR     LOCAL     HAPPENINGS 


Marblehead,  April  13. — A  special 
meeting  of  the  selectmen  will  be  held 
this  evening.  In  all  probability  the 
janitor  of  Abbot  hall  and  the  harbor 
master  will  be  appointed. 

Prof.  John  M.  Maynard.  the  blind! 
pianist  of  Dorchester,  was  tendered* 
a  reception  and  testimonial  at  Greg- 
ory's hall  last  evening  by  members 
of  Mantaug  tribe  of  Red  Men  and 
Neptune  lodge,  '  K.  of  P.  There  was 
a  large  attendance  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  much  enjoyed.  Besides  Mr. 
Maynard,  who  gave  several  of  his  best 
selections,  Miss  Carrie  L.  Engle, 
reader,  and  his  granddaughter,  Ruth, 
and    Miss    Francis    Ackerman,    singer, 
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WHO    AKfc    BLtlNU.' 
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Trying  to  Make  a  List  of  Them  in  trie 
State  of  Maine. 


rccm-axe-  nst  ot  the  names  and  ad- 
tresses  of  all  the  blind  and  partially 
ilind  persons  in  the  State. 

Its  purpose  in  doing  this  is  primarily 
o  reach  those  of  this  class  who, 
hrough  lack  of  information  or  other, 
sauses,  have  not  as  yet  affiliated  them-i 
selves  with  the  association,  and  turn 
hermore  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
hose  in  the  State,  whether  members, 
)f  the  association  or  not,  who  are  af- 
licted  wi^h  an  impairment  of  vision. 

The  object  of  this  association,  as  isi 
veil  known,  is  to  secure  for  the  blind; 
i  suitable  industrial  workshop  where 
:hey  can  be  trained  and  thus  becomej 
self  supporting,  surely  a  most  worthy 
mderstanding. 

William  J.  Ryan,  the  secretary  oi 
che  association,  wishes  that  all  who 
know  of  any  blind  or  partially  blind 
persons  in  their  town  or  immediate 
vicinity  to  send  the  names  and  adi 
dresses  of  such  to  him  at  120  Franklin 
street/^prtland. 


SH4    Washington    Street,    Boston,     Mass. 

FRIDAY,  APRIL   13,  1906 
NO     OPPOSITION     TO     TAFT     BILL 

Hearing  on  Measure  for  Education  of 
Children  with  Defective  Sight  or 
Hearing- 

The  Committee  on  Education  this  morn- 
ing gave  a  hearing  on  the  petition  of  Sen- 
ator Taft  for  legislation  to  provide  that 
every  child  between  the  ages .  of  six  and 
sixteen  years,  whose  sight  or  hearing  is 
so  defective  as  to  render  his  education  in  I 
public  schools  impracticable,  who  is  other- 
wise normal  and  whose  education  is  not 
otherwise  well  provided  for,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  some  suitable  school  for 
the  blind  or  deaf. 

The  hearing  was  conducted  by  Julius 
Garst,  and  among  those  who  spoke  for  the 
bill  were  Miss  Wright,  one  of  the  agents 
for  the  commission  for  the  adult  blind;  Mr 
Fowler,  formerly  connected  with  the  Per- 
kins Institute;  Charles  P.  p.  Campbell,  su- 
perintendent of  the  experiment  station 
for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind  in 
Cambridge,  and  Homer  P.  Lewis,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Worcester.  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  the  hear- 
ing  was  closed. 

b;:aintree   (mars->   oe-   ■ 


The  concert  given  by  Professor  May- 1 
nard,  the  blind  artist  of  Boston,  under- 
time auspices  of  Monatiquot  Lodge  K. 
of  P.  last  evening,  was  well  attended. 
Mr.  Maynard  brought  with  hira  his  lit- 
tle granddaughter  who  gave  several 
songs  in  costume  also  Miss  Ingalls  who 
read  ia  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Mr. 
Maynard  needs  no  praise  as  he  is  widely 
known  as  a  favorite. 


The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
s  endeavoring  to  make  a  complete  and 
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BEAUTiFunwnrGrrt.fi  mm  mi 

BETWEEN  $80  AND  $90  IN  DAY'S  SALE. 


Betweefi  $80  and  $00  was  realized  at  the 
sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind  at  the 
salesrooms,   821  Main   street,   yesterday. 

It  seemed  almost  Incredible  that  such 
beautiful  and  Intricate  work  could  be 
made  entirely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Sev- 
eral women  sat  In  the  parlors  plying  their 
crafts,  and  the  sight  of  them  was  the 
most  potent  argument  In  favor  of  helping 
them  to  help  themselves  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. 

One  pathetic  ease  was  that  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
bel Jones,  who  has  been  blind  since  she 
was  18  years  old.  She  Is  now  not  only 
completely  blind,  but  is  also  shut  out  to 
the  world  of  sound.  .  She  can  still  talk, 
but  others  have  to  communicate  with  her 
by  making  the  dumb  language  on  her 
hands  with  their  Angers. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  crocheting  lace  In  pale 
blue  thread,  quite  oblivious  to  the  chatter 
going  on  about  her  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
She  was  In  a  world  of  her  own.  Her 
mind  was  evidently  concentrated  on  the 
work  which  she  had  in  her  fingers. 

Suddenly,  she  began  to  feel  with  her 
sensitive  fingertips  the  work  which  she 
had  just  done.  She  took  out  her  needle 
and  pulled  out  the  stitcnes  to  a  place 
marked  by  the  fingers  of  her  other  hand; 
then  on  she  went  again,  counting  as  she 
worked.  The  intricate  worn  siew  under 
her  fingers. 

On  tho  table  where  the  work  of  the 
blind  was  laid  out  for  sale,  were  bedroom 
slippers  in  delicate  pink  wools,  baskets 
and  sewing  work,  made  by  her. 

Mrs.  Nellie  J.  Clancey  sat  on  the  same 
sofa  crocheting  a  white  Els  wool  shawl. 
#>e  has  only  been  entirely  blind  a  few 
years.  It  was  caused  oy  paralysis  and 
came  on  gradually.  She  is  also  an  ex- 
pert worker.  Some  beautiful  specimens 
of  her  work  were  sold.  While  others  are 
yet  at  the  rooms  to  be  sold.  Handsome 
waste  baskets  In  various  snapes,  flower 
pot  covers  In  basketry,  bedroom  slip- 
pers made  in  browns  and  pinks,  artistic- 
ally turned  over  at  the  top,  and  with 
bows  of  pink  ribDon;  raffia  baskets,  as 
well  as  reed,  are  her  work.  She  does 
aprons  on  the  sewing  machine  as  straight 
as  anyone.  Double  holders  which  were 
hung  to  a  band  around  the  waist  were  in- 
genious. Mrs.  Clancey  also  carries  on  a 
trade  in  soap.  Instead  of  getting  pieces 
of  furniture  or  other  articles  as  pre- 
miums, with  a  box  of  soap,  she  gets  it  at 
wholesale  prices  and  retails  it.  Several 
articles  made  by  the  firm  she  trades  with 
were  on  sale  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Smith  also  sat  there  making 
beaded  baskets.  She  had  the  colors  as- 
sorted and  threaded  them  quite  confi- 
dently. She  also  had  various  articles  on 
the  tables  which  showed  her  a  capable 
worker. 

A  pink  silk  case  for  face  cloths,  lined 
with  rubber,  was  made  by  Miss  Cora 
Engley.  The  binding  oi  white  lute  ribbon 
was  stitched  on  perfectly  even  and  beau- 
tifully. She  is  an  artist  at  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, as  a  large  number  of  aprons  for 
kitchen,  some  with  bibs,  sleeves  or  other 
Intricate  work  were  all  maue  Dy  the  sew- 
ing machine,  and  were  wonderful.  Needle- 
cases  of  crochet  work  over  raffia,  reed 
whisk  broom  holders,  fancifully  tied  with 
scarlet  ribbon  and  baskets,  were  among 
the  work  shown. 

Miss  D.  M.  Jennlson  and  Miss  H.  E. 
Dennison  are  sisters,  who  keep  house  for 
themselves  in  Fitchburg,  and  work  for  a 
living.  They  are  both  blind  since  child- 
hood, when  a  sickness  deprived  them  of 
sight.  Shawls,  cheesecloth  dusters  and 
lusterbags,  crocheted  or  knit  face  cloths, 
landkerchlef  cases  are  among  the  articles 
which  they  sent. 
The  most  noticeable  were  two  of  the 
laintiest  baby  caps  made  from  handker- 
chiefs. They  were  caught  up  here  and 
urned  over  there  with  a  few  stitches,  a 
low  set  on  the  top  and  a  pair  of  strings, 
tnd  the  thing  was  done.  They  can  be  as 
•aslly  undone,  washed  and  ironed  out 
:traight  and  put  into  place  again  in  a 
ew  minutes. 

Miss  Jessie  Gllman  Is  also  a  sewing 
nachlne  expert.  The  work  shown  wo.s 
porthy  of  a  demonstrator. 
At  a  corner  of  the  room  was  a  table 
,f  essences,  extracts  and  perfumes  made 
,v  Daniel  Scott  He  works  In  a  back- 
oom  in  the  home,  and  goes  nights  to 
is  home  on  Grafton  street,  where  he  Is 
id  by  Ralph  Tortoreillo,  a  little  chap 
"ho  «tood  guard  over  the  table. 
Miss  Mary  Burroughs'  specialty  seemed 
i  be  bed  socks,  for  there  were  several 
omfortable  looking  pairs  on  the  table. 


Some  cobwebby  lace  was  the  worn  OJ 
Miss  Jennie  FOSS.  There  were  many 
yards    of    differenl    patterns   suitable 

bureau  scarf  ends  or  edging  table  covers, 
beautiful    and    without   a    flaw. 

Tho  words  on  cards  on  a  few  pairs  of 
mittens  told  that  they  were  made  and 
labeled  by  a  blind  person,  for  one  was 
marked  red  mittens  and  the  others  grey 
mittens,  not  leaving  it  to  the  discernment 
of  the  buyer  to  see  what  the  colors  were 
Miss  Mary  Johnson  made  some  hand- 
sewed  pillow  cases.  A  beautiful  steel- 
beaded  purse  was  made  by  Miss  Clara 
Whitehead.  Jacques  Picard  makes  some 
of  the  best  mops  to  be  found  in  Wor. 
cester  or  out  of  it.  They  are  in  various 
sizes  for  various  uses,  and  the  cords  are 
warranted  to  never  turn  round  on  the 
handles. 

The  handles  he  makes  and  smoothes  by 
hand,  and  the  cord  is  fastened  securelv. 
Miss  Amanda  Lord  and  Miss  Emma 
Y/oud  had  hammocks,  made  of  stout  cord 
in  the  fishnet  stitch,  strong  and  hand- 
some They  were  taught  In  the  Perkins 
Institute.  A  graduate  of  that  institute 
had  a  number  of  books  from  his  own 
pen. 

Clarence  Hawkes  is  a  young  man.  He 
jnas  th6  double  infirmity  of  having  had 
one  of  his  legs  amputated  through  an 
accident.  He  is  now  placing  animal  stor- 
ies before  the  public,  but  on  sale  ves- 
terday  were  stories  and  clever  verses 
One  book  was  devoted  to  war  songs  writ- 
ten during  the  Spanish  war.  A  gem  such 
as  Tennyson  might  have  penned  was  to 
his   mother,    entitlec    "Tired    hands" 

Many  of  the  blind  people  In  this  vi- 
cinity have  been  taught  by  the  travel- 
ing teacher,  Miss  L.  R.  Garside  of  South 
Framingliam,  who  has  been  blind  nearly 
all  her  life.  She  also  teaches  the  blind 
to  read  and  write 

Miss  Elizabeth  E. ,  Dana  had  charge  cl 
the  sale  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day.  She  was  assisted  by  Miss  Christine 
Elder,  Miss  Amy  Garst  and  Miss  Clara; 
Billings.  In  the  afternoon  the  committee 
was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Rockwood  II.  Bul- 
lock, Miss  H.  Edith  Richardson,  Miss 
Alice  C.  Ward,  Miss  Mollie  P.  Thayer 
ana  Miss  Bertha  Blodget, 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
were  at  the  home  during  the  day  were: 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Brown  chairman,  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter H.  Blodget,  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Dewey, 
Mrs.  Olive  G.  Davidson  and  Mrs.  Edwin 
H.  Fowler,  who  did  untiring  work  behind 
the  counter. 

These  sales  will  be  semi-annual.  They 
were  started  by  Miss  Jennie  A.  Part- 
ridge, who  died  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  riost  pro- 
gressive blind  women  In  this  vi,..iity.  The 
proceeds  will  be  turned  over  to  the  in- 
dividual contributors.  A  good  share  of 
the  proceeds  was  from  the  sale  of  candy 
and  cake.  That  will  go  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Memorial  home.  A  good  number 
of  articles  remain  unsold.  They  will  be 
on  sale  at   the  rooms  at  any  time. 
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Blind  Pianist. 

Prof.  John  M.  Maynard,  the  blind 
lanist  and  vocalist  of  Dorchester,  was 
Indered  a  testimonial  and  reception  in 
regory's  Hail  on  Thursday  night  by 
eptune  Dodge,  Knights  of  Phythias, 
nd  Manataug  Tribe,  I.  O.  R.  M.  A 
ne  entertainment  was  given  by  Prof. 
Caynard,  as  vocalist  and  pianist,  and 
lso  by  his  little  granddaughter,  Ruth 
'ranees  Ackerman,  who  is  six  years  of 
ge  and1  who  sang  several  songs  in  an 
xcellent  manner,  one  of  her  songs  be- 
ng  the  old  and  familiar  one  "Coming 
'hrough  the  Rye,"  which  was  warmly 
eoeaved,  and  the  little  miss  wag  obliged 
o  resoond  to  a  number  of  encores, 
itiss  Carrie  L.  Engil  gave  a  number 
>f  readings  and  was  obliged  to  respond 


the  audience  for   en- 
was    filled    with   the 
lnem^e-r»-.^ofc.JiQH(.,  .lodges     and     their 
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ip   the   wishes  of 
;ores.       The    hall 


Friday,  Aprl!  is,  teoe. 

NEW  QUARTERS  AT  EVERETT. 

New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
Has  Removed  From  273  Cam- 
bridge St,  Allston. 

The  New  England  home  for  deaf 
mutes,  aged,  blind  or  Infirm  has  been 
removed  from  27S  Cambridge  st,  Allston, 
to  112  Fremont  av,  Everett,  where  a 
large  and  comfortable  building  has  been 
secured.  This  Is  the  only  chartered 
home  of  this  kind  in  New  England. 
The  home  is  nonsectarian.  The  house  at 
Allston  was  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  inmates,  and  it  la  expected 
the  new  home  In  Everett  will  have  ■ 
enlarged,  owing  to  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants. 

The  home  was  Incorporated  five  years 
ago  by  philanthropic  citizens,  prominent 
in  the  business  and  professional  life  of 
Boston.  The  officers  are:  Dr  John  Dlx- 
well  pres,  Hon  Freeman  O.  Emerson 
vice  pres,  William  F.  Mitchell  sec, 
Freeman  O.  Emerson  general  manager, 
Dr  Herbert  Bishop  treas,  Mrs  Samuel 
Wright  Simpson,  Mrs  William  P. 
Schreve  Mrs  Herbert  S.  Johnson  and 
Mrs  J.  D.  Stiles  hoard  of  managers. 
j\lexandrlna  J.  Westby  Is  financial  sec- 
retary. 

The  onlv  authorized  persons  to  re- 
ceive subscription's  In  aid  of  the  home 
are  the  treasurer  and  financial  secre- 
tary. The  trustees  have  received  many 
complaints  from  the  public  of  unauthor- 
ized and  irresponsible  solicitations  for 
money  for  this  home. 

eO^TON.  MASS..  EVENING   HERALD 
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FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


Senator    Taft's     Bill    to    Aid     Afflicted 
'Children  .Meets  with    No  Oppo- 
sition at  Public  Hearing. 

The  legislative  committee  on  educ, 
this  morning  gave  a  hearing  on  the 
petition  of  Senator  Taft  for  legislation 
abo  provide  that  every  child  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  16  years  whose  sight  or 
hearing  is  so  defective  as  to  render  his 
education  in  the  'public  schools  imr 
ticable.  who  is  otherwise  normal,  and 
whose  education  is  not  otherwise  well 
provided  for.  shall  be  required  to  at- 
tend some  suitable  school  for  the  blind 
or  deaf. 

The  hearing   was  conducted  by  Ju 
Ganst,  and  among  those  who  spoke  for 
the   bill    were    Miss  Wright,   one  of    the 
agents  for  the  commission  for  the  adult 
blind;  'Mr.    Fowler,    formerly    conn- 
wtfh     the    Perkins    Institution:    Charles 
F.    F.    Campbell,    superintendent    of 
experiment   station  for  the   trade   troin- 
ling    of     the    blind    in    Cambridge,    and 
n^orner    P.      Lewis,      superintendent      i  •' 
schools  in   Worcester.     The  hearing 
closed,   there  being  no  opposition  to  the 
bill. 

The  committee  also  gave  a  hearing  on 
the  petition  of  Caroline  Borden  and 
others  for  legislation  to  provide  that 
membership  In  the  corporation  of  the 
American  College  for  Girls  In 
tiiiople  be  not  confined  to  the  board  of 
director.'  of  the  woman's  board  of 
sions.  This  legislation  is  petitioned  for 
byfthe  directors  of  the  woman's  board 
of  unissions,  and  was  not  opposed.  This 
|  heading  also  was  closed. 
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The  second  proposition  is  for  a  Sunshine 
house  for  girls.  Miss  Eleanor  Mulholland. 
assistant  in  the:  Blind  babies'  home  in 
Brooklyn  borough,  has -for-  years  been  in- 
terested in  working  girls  who  get  small 
salaries  and  tincl  it  hard  to  live  on  their 
earnings-  She  ha?  been  quietly  at  work 
preparing  the  way  for  the  home.  Mer- 
chants have  generously  offered  to  give 
necessary  supplies  for  the  furnishings  and 
provisions  at  wholesale  prices,  and  the 
only  thing  lacking  to  insure  the  opening 
of  such  a  horde  is  a  house.  There  are  no 
funds  with  which  to  pay  rent,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  benevolent  householder 
who  may-have  an  empty  house  may  give 
the  use  of  it.  It  matters  little  whether 
the  house  he  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn, 
so  that  it  may  be  had.  Miss  Mulholland 
hopes  to  open  the  place  by  uext  November. 
but  that  means-  that  help  must  be  offered 
before   that   time. 
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Saturday,   April  14,   1906. 

NO   OPPOSITION   TO   TAFT   BILL.  * 

fearing  on  Measure  for  Education  of 
Children    With    Defective    Sight    or 
lenrins'. 

Pbe  committee  ou  education  gave  a  hear-j 
ing  at  Boston  yesterday  on  the  petition  of 
Senator  Taft  for  legislation  to  provide  that 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  0  and  10 
years,  whose  sight  or  hearing  is  so  de- 
fective as  to  render  his  education  in  public  > 
schools  impracticable,  who  is  otherwise 
normal  and  whose  education  is  not  other- 
wise well  provided  for.  shall  be  required 
to  attend  some  suitable  school  for  the 
blind  or  deaf.  The  hearing  was  conducted 
by  Julius  Garst,  and  among  those  who 
spoke  for  the  bill  were  Miss  Wright,  one 
of  the  agents  for  the  commission  for  the 
adult  blind:  Mr  Fowler,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Perkins  institute:  Charles  F.  1< . 
Campbell,  superintendent  of  the  experi- 
ment station  for  the  trade  training  of  the 
blind  in  Cambridge,  and  Homer  P.  Lewis, 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Worcester. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and 
the  hearing  was  closed. 
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It  is  very  bncouraging  to  have 
so  many  of  our  pupils  in  both  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  department,  come 
in  the  library  frequently  in  search 
of  books.  It  shows  a  good  healthy 
tone,  and  is  evidence  of  the  in- 
spiration imparted  by  thateiihar.i. 

For  several  sessions  past,  it  hasj 
been   common  in  the  blind  depart- 
ment,   for   many    of   the  pupils  to 
spend  time  hot  otherwise  occupied 
in    the    regular   schedule  work,  in  i 
reading  standard    authors,  arid  the 
results  have  uniformly  been  grati- 
fying,   giving  these  students  a  re- 
lish  far   g->o.l  bj'jk-i,  an  1  kjepiugj 
them   in    touch   with  the  duties  of 
the  class  room. 

Invariably,  this  class  of  pupils 
is  the  very  best  in  the  department,  | 
and  they  have  not  only  mule  an 
excellent  record,  but  their  stand- 
ard of  citizenship  has  been  im- 
proved as  members  of  their  com- 
munities. 

In  the  last  year  or  two,  the  habit 
of  investigating  and  reading,  has: 
became  more  frequent  in  the  Deaf 
department,  and  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  who  thus  spend  their 
time  is  very  noticeable. 

We  congratulate  our  teachers  in 


am    both  schools,  for.  the  zeal  of  their 

pupils  in  this  direction,  feeling  that 

this    course   will  contribute  to  the 

:  permanent   welfare  of  every  pupil 

who  adopts  it. 

The  Indiana  Report  is  received, 
and  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure, 
what  the  trustees  have  to  say  of  tbeirl 
school  for  the  blind  at  Indianapolis 
as  well  as  the  more  elaborate  report 
if  S apt.  George  S.  Wilson.  It  adds, 
wonderfully  to  the  interest  of  a 
paper  when  you  know  the  author, 
ind  I  have  had  the. pleasure  of  meet- 
ing the  distinguished  superintendent 
>nce.  I  shall  be  g  ad  to  fall  in  with 
him  again;  but  not,  I  fear,  in  the 
near  future  as  the  association  meets 
this  summer  in  California,  and  I 
shall  not  attempt  so  lonu'  a  journey, 
however  much  I  should  like  to  meet 
ivith  the  brethren  again. 

The  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
s  progressing  finely.  They  are  con- 
tantly  adding  things  of  interest  and 
.alue  to  their  outfit.  Large  addi- 
tions have  been  recently  made  to 
their  apparatus,  though  the  kinds  of 
appliances  are  not  specified.  It  may 
be  depended  upon  that  Mr.  Wilson  is 
getting  the  right  things  for  his 
school.  I  have  been  sorry  that  he 
has  not  given  his  school  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
our  maps  for  the  blind,  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  their  adaption  to 
these  uses  by  any  iu  the  world.  I 
hope  he  may  still  see  his  way  to  take 
a  set  for  his  fine  school. 
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Benefit  for  Deaf  Mutes  Given  Up 

Ah.  entertainment  planned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  New  England  Home  for  Deaf  Mutes 
to  be  given  in  Huntington  Chambers  on 
April  17  has  been  abandoned,  owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Prances  D.  Hall  of  No.  30  Hunting- 
ton avenue,  the  treasurer,  announces  that 
all  ■who  have  subscribed  to  this  entertain- 
ment may  'have  their  money  returned  if 
they  so  desire  on  application  to  her.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
home  at  No.  112  Fremont  avenue,  Everett. 

Former     Wife     of     the     Blind     Yacht 
Bnildev 

There    ended    yesterday,    with    the    death 
of  Sarah  Lucas  Kilton  Herreshoff,  divorced  ' 
.•wife    of    John    B.    Herreshoff,    the    famous 
■•yacht  designer,   a  life   romance  of  remark- 
able pathos.     The  breach  between  the  blind.1 
yacht    builder    and    his    wife    w-as    one    of -j 
slow    formation,    and   so   far   as    the    public 
ever  knew,   no  breath  of  scandal  could  be  ' 
directed  against  either  of  the  parties  to  it.  ! 
Each   was   unyielding   on  a   minor  point   in  j 
their    common    life,    and    their    strong   wills 
could  not  be  bent  by  love;  so  that  while  love  i 
yet  remained,  they  deliberately  took  separ-  | 
ate  ways,   each  following  the  dictates  of  a  j 
New   England   conscience.      For   more   than 
fifteen  years  the  former  Mrs.  Herreshoff  had 
lived   in   the   house,    within    the   grounds   of 
the   Herreshoff   works,    where   she   and    her 
husband   spent  many  happy  days   together, 
and    almost   every   day    she  saw     her     for- 
mer husband  pass  her  door  several   times, 
on    his   way  to  and   from   the  shops,    or  his 
newer  home  a  short  distance  away,   where 
another   wife   has  lived  since  1892.     In    all 
those  bitter  years  a  tenderness  for  the  blind 
man    whose    fortune    she    helped    to    make 
remained   in   the  heart  of  the   former   Mrs. 
-Herreshoff.    She  never  spoke  with  him.  and 


had  no  communication  With  him  except  on  J 
necessary  business  affairs,  but  she  was 
never  heard  to  speak. ill  of  him.  The  for- 
mer Mrs.  Herreshoff  died  without  a  parting 
word  with  her  husband,  and  during  her  last 
illness  he  passed  and  repassed  her  door  as 
impassively  as  he  had  done  for  fifteen 
years,  never  acknowledging  by  word  or 
sign  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  approach- 
ing end.  Mrs.  Herreshoff  came  of  an  excel- 
lent Boston  family,  being  a  granddaughter 
of  Deacon  Josiah  Bumstead  of  the  Park 
Street_Church.  .-!- 
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PITTSFIELD,    April   14— The    society 
event  of  the  season,  following  the  calm1 
and  retirement  of   Lent,   is  the  Charity 
ball,   which  will  be  held  next  Wednes- 
day  at    the   Academy    of   Music.     The 
event   is   in    charge   of   competent  com- 
mittees,   with    Supt.    J.   A.   Maxim   and 
Treasurer  H.  L.  Dawes  largely  in  charge 
of  the  executive  work,  assisted  by  capa- 
ble committees  of  women.    The  patron- 
esses are  the  leading  society  women  of 
the    city.      McClunie    e£    Hartford    has 
promised    to   outdo   all    previous   efforts 
in  decoration,   as  has  Gartland,   who  is 
to  furnish  the  music.     The  recognition 
of  the  good  work  the  Union  for  Home 
Work   does   in   the   city  by   the  general 
purchase  of  tickets  and  boxes  is  grat- 
ifying to   those  interested  in  the  good 
of  the  charitable   organizations  of  the 
city.     The   ball  promises  to  surpass  in 
every    way    all    previous    events    of    a 
like    kind. 

The  young  society  set  have  arranged' 
an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  blind, 
Tuesday  evening,  at  the  WendellUHall 
annex.  The  comedy,  "A  Fair  Encounter"' 
is  to  be  presented  by  Miss  Frances 
Colt  and  Miss  Katherine  Peck  and 
a  cast  of  children  will  present 
Robin  Hood's  Day,  a  Spring  Festival" 
w-ith  the  Morris  dance.  The  ushers 
will  be  Miss  Louise  Weston,  Miss  Susie 
Whittlesey,  Miss  Maud  Learned,  Miss 
Theodora  Pomeroy,  Miss  Florence 
pajton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Rockwell  and 
Mis?«-J^argaret    Carson. 
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Herreshoff's  Invention. 
John  B.  Herreshoff,  the  boat  builder 
who  is  totally  bU»d,  is  an  ent..usiastio 
autom^bllist,  having-  a  stable  of  six  cars 
He  has  originated  a  novel  idea  in  the 
form  of  a.  curved  glass  front  for  his 
Packard  ear.  It  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  flat  window,  providing  a  better 
surface  for  cutting  the  wind  and  af- 
fords greater  protection  for  the  driver. 

8TAN0ARB  UNION 
8RGOKLYNN.Y. 
■  h     -AWML-.       15,1906 

The  Board  of  Woman  Managers  of  the 
Industrial    Home    for  the   Blind   held   a  | 
fair  and  baas®r«on    Tuesday    afternoon 
and  evening  which  they  considered  ex-  ' 
tremely  successful.   ;On  one  side  of  the 
mam  hall  were  rooms  containing  tables 
for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles,  and  on  the 
other  side   was   a  well-equipped   restau-  : 
rant,  ( where   lunches,    cakes;   ice   cream, 
lemonade  and   other  mild   eatables  and  : 
drinkables  were  sold. 

The  special  industry  of  the  blind  in- 
mates of  the  home,  brooms,  whisk- 
brooms,  mops  and  mattresses,  which  are  I 
manufactured  on  the  premises,  were  sold 
at  most  reasonable  prices,  and  were 
quite  an  attractive  feature. 

Among  the  women  who  had  charge  of 
tables  were  Mrs.  W.  D.  Meurlin  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Theodore  Herz,  Mrs  G  Jen-  ■ 
kms,  Mrs.  George  Stout,  Mrs.  Ludwip 
Nissen,  Mrs.  R.  Nugent,  Mrs.  Edward 
Jenkins,  Mrs.  Albert  C.  Fuchs,  Mrs  W 
A.  Brown.  Miss  L.  M.  Bohnet,  Miss  E. 
Davis,  and  Miss  E.  S.  Nexcm. 

An  addition  has  just  been  'built  to  the  I 
home,   which  will  add  materially  to  the  I 
comfort  of  the  men.    On  the  main  floor  is 
a  room,  fifty  by  twenty  feet,  for  a  smok- 
ing and  reading  room.    This  has  already. 


had    donations   ol  ■  ■"'",  '  '"'" 

furniture.  I  y  rooms  ai 

thi     addition    on    the    second    i 

floors,  with  much  In  leaping  fa- 

cilities. 

During  the-  past  wei  :       i      li  ;r>  the 

Home    for   the   Bll a"d 

Tompkins  avenues,  was  Miss  Emma  H. 
Nelsser,  of  Philadelphia,  n s  connect- 
ed with  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
department  for  the  blind.  She  also  vis- 
ited the  tnduatrlal  Homo  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Netsser  is  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic workers  in  behalf  of  the  public  li- 
brary for  these  unfortunates,  and  has  de- 
voted the  years  of  her  life  since  she  left 
college  to  studying  and  assisting  the 
blind, 

Philadelphia  is  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  have  a  public  library  for 
the  blind,  and  lesson  sheets  prepared 
there  are  sent  all  over  the  l.'nited  States. 
Brooklyn  is  interested  In  the  work,  for 
the  reason  that  in  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library  there  is  a  department  given  over 
to  the  blind,  of  which  Miss  Beryl  H. 
Clarke  is  in  charge.         . 

"It  is  indeed  a  worthy/ work,"  said  Miss 
Neisser.  "The  public  floes  not  realize 
how  much  good  is  'a»«|>mplished.  Many 
inquiries  are  received  as  to  whether  the 
lesson  sheets  are  free.  People  imagine 
there  is  some  charge,  but  there  isn't,  and 
for  those  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia 
we  have  several  instructors  whom  we 
send  to  the  homes  to  teach  the  blind. 
Though  the  majority  of  blind  people  be- 
come so  after  reaching  maturity,  yet  In 
some  instance's  they  are  blind  from  child- 
hood, and  it  is  a  rather  difficult  task  to 
teach  the  latter  class  to  read. 

"In  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  these 
lesson  sheets  are  to  be  found.  The  Home 
Teaching  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  co- 
operate. They  have  books  together,  and 
are  affiliated,  while  teachers  are  em- 
ployed and  book,s  circulated  throughout 
the  United  States.  By  permission  of  Con- 
gress, free  mail  is  given  us.  We  send 
books  to  the  Philippines,  and  two  were 
sent  to  Alaska.  Of  course,  these  books 
are-returned  to  us,  and  it  is  amusing  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  these  books  are 
cared  for.  The  Industrial  School  and  the 
Home  for  the  Blind  Babies  in  Brooklyn 
have  interested  me,  and  they  are  to  be 
complimented  upon  their  -methods." 

Miss  Neisser  is  a  young  woman  who  is 
energetic,  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  who  is 
possessed  of  a  magnetism  that  causes  her 
listeners  to  become  imbued  with  her 
spirit.  She  has  been  an  incessant  worker 
in  behalf  of  this  department,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  much  good  has 
been  theTPuuUi,  - ,  ""M 
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to  give  EFe  boys  and  girls  under  its 
care  as  many  definite  up-to-date  in- 
terests as  possible.  As  the  possibility 
of  makingnew  friendsis  greater  along 
the  line  ol  common>  sympathies  than 
when  the  incentive  is  aroused  by  cu- 
riosity, so  the  graduates  from  these 
institutions  will  be  received  in  propor- 
tions they  are  able  togiveand  receive 
the  supplies  governed  by  common  de- 
mands. 

Frequently  the  plea  is  heard  that 
the  blind  are  opinionated.  This  prob- 
ably can  never  bo  wholly,  denied  for 
there  are  some  normal  people,  who 
have  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  per- 
sonal views,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  reader  of  one  history  is  more  pos- 
itive in  his  opinions  than  is  the  man 
who  has  read  many  authorities  on  the 
subject.  The  moss-back  of  the  Sleepy 
Hollow  region  has  more  positive  ideas 
on  the  size  of  the  earth  than  he  who 
has  traveled  thousands  J  and  thou- 
sands of  miles.  The  person  who  has 
outgrown  the  charity  which  George 
Eliot  describes  as  "I  will  try  and  for- 
give you  for  not  being  quite  as  good 
as  I  am,"  has  had  a  wider  experience 
than  is  possible  with  one  knowing  only 
two  or  three  score  of  people. 

At  the  coming  convention  let  one  of  the 
issues  of  paramount  importance  be  "TJie 
united  demands  far  better  Text  Books. ' ' 
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Text  Books 

Prom  the  more  progressive  schools 
for  the  blind  comes  the  cry  for  better 
text  books.  The  teachers  and  stu- 
dents are  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  limited  number  at  their 
disposal,  and  also  because  of  the 
charm  of  antique  shops  which  thor- 
oughly permeates  some  of  the  books 
which  may  be  used.  What  would  pu- 
pils and  teachers  of  seeing  schools 
think  about  using  King's  Elementary 
Geography,  Wentworth's  Arithmetic, 
and  Monroe's  New  Primer,  in  their 
efforts  for  up-to-date  results'?  The 
probable  consequence  would  be  an  in- 
dignation meeting  for  "something- 
new."' 

We  grant  that  the  work  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  and  of  the  local  organizations  to- 
wards '  'Progression  all  along  the  line, ' ' 
is  commendable.  Why  can  we  not  aim 
towards  a  somewhat  uniform  course 
of  study  in  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
When  pupils  change  schools  too  much 
time  is  lost  in  determining  the  proper 
grade,  or  grades. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chances  for  these 
pupils  to  progress  after  leaving  school, 
is  less  than  that  of  the  normal  child, 
the  aim  of  the  State  schocls  should  be 


BLIND  ORGANIST 
RESIGNS  HIS  POST 

Adam  Geibel's  Retirement,  Because 
of  Poor  Health,  Brings  Deep  Re- 
gret to  Congregation  of  McDowell 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 


i.  Skeet  -  ere  am 
2.  Dad  -  dy's  in 


a     hum  -  min'     on     de 
the  cane-brake  wld    bis 


ADAM  GEIBEL 

When  the  last  strains  of  the  organ  died 
away  in  the  McDowell  Memorial  Presby- 
terian Church  last  night,  there  was  un- 
feigned sorrow  among  the  congregation, 
for  the  cessation  of  the  sweet  music 
marked  the  retirement  of  Adam  Geibel, 
the  blind  musician,  who  has  been  the  or- 
I  ganist  and  director  of  music  for  six  years. 


Ada 
throughout   th< 

poser,  bat  In  Europe  as  well.  Me  has  pub- 
lished  many  hymns,   cantatas    and  male 
and   ml\'-d  part  ,»fings.    Among:  his  most 
popular       compositions       are       "Evening 
Dells."   "Storm   at   Sea,"   "Beneath   Sum- 
mer Skien."    "Qarotte  Alamand 
Watcher"   and   "Flag  of  Our  Country." 
He     has     written     many     "coon"    songs, 
among    the   popular   ones    being    "(' 
Dolly."  "Black  Virginia  Boy,"  and  "L 
Me.  Phoebe."    Mr.  Geibel's  first  pui, 
lion  was  "Evening  Bells,"  In  March,  1874. 

Born  near  the  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maln,  Germany,  In  1855,  he  showed  his 
talent  for  music  In  early  life.  When  only 
nine  days  old  he  caught  a  cold,  which  af- 
fected his  eyes.  A  wash  was  prescribed 
by  a  physician,  and  through  the  use  of 
this  his  eyesight  was  destroyed.  His 
parents  came  to  Philadelphia  In 
When  he  was  9  years  of  age,  and  unable 
to  speak  a  word  of  English,  Adam  was 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  In  1874,  a  year  before  his 
graduation,  he  received  a  prize  of  a  gold 
medal  for  a  composition.  "A  Hondo  for 
Piano." 

At  the  dedication  of  Machinery  Hall, 
at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  July  4, 
1S76,  his  two  part  song  for  ladies.  "Good- 
night. My  Dove,  Good  Night."  was  sung 
by  250  young  women  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Normal  School.  His  compositions 
now  number  more  than  a  thousand.  From 
1891  to  189S  Mr.  Geibel  was  assistant  or- 
ganist to  Dr.  David  Wood  at  Grace  Bap- 
list  Temple. 

Mr.  Geibel  dictates  words  and  music  to 
an  amanuensis,  Miss  Florence  W.  Wil- 
liams, who  has  done  the  work  for  eigh- 
teen years.  He  still  plays  on  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  North  Fourth  Street 
Mission.  He  will  devote  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  composing  music. 

WATERViLLE     fMEO     MAIL. 


MAINE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 


H-  tr, 


)\ 


Accurate  and  Complete  List  of  All 
Blind  People  Desired. 


The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
through  its  secretary  William  J. 
Ryan,  asks  for  information  that  will 
afford  complete  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  blind  of  the  state^in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  for  publication. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the 
blind  is  endeavoring  to  mate  a  com- 
plete and  accurate  list  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  .all  the  blind  and 
partially  blind  persons  in    tl. 

Its  purpose  in  doing  this  is  pri- 
marily to  reach  those  of  this 
who,  through  lack  of  information  or 
other  causes,  have  not  yet  affil 
themselves  witth  the  Association,  anc 
farther  more  to  keep  in  touch  witl 
all  those  in  the  State,  whether  mem- 
bers for  the  Association  or  not.  who 
are  afflicted  with  an  impairment  of 
vision. 

The  object  of  this  Association,  as 
is  well  known,  is  to  secure  for  the 
blind  a  suitable  industrial  work-  shop  _ 
where  they  ean*be  trained  and  thus 
become  self -supporting — surely  a  most 
worthy  undertaking. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  letter 
in  your  columns  and  request  any  of 
your  readers  who  know  of  any  blind 
or  partially  blind  persons  in  your 
town  or  immediate  vicinity  to  send 
the  names  and  addresses  of  such  to 
the  undersigned?  Any  response 
this  request  will  be  duly  and  grate- 
'  full*  appreciated,    and    will     aid    in 


M 

^  i  neipiiiK  the  good  work  along. 
^Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.    EYAN, 
"  Secretary^Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind.      120  Franklin  St. ,     Portland, 
Me. 
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There  is  only  one  text  book  in  physiology  iu  the 
point  print  and  that  L  Huxley's.  Where  there  is  no 
selection  offered,  we  can  not  see  the  wisdom  of  forcing 
Huxley  upon  the  blind  pupils  when,  according  to  our 
opinion,  there  are  a  number  of  more  suitable  physiol- 
ogies. 

This  matter  of  text  books  is  beginning  to  receive 
quite  a  good  deal  of  notice  and  we,  like  a  number  of 
others,  trust  that  the  next  convention  of  instructors 
of  the  blind  will  take  up  this  matter  and  give  us  some 
relief. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader  is  of  the  same  opiu- 
rd  in  a  recent,  editorial  it  says:  "There  is  a  scar- 
city of  up-to-date  text  books  for  the  blind  in  the  point 
system  and  we  sincerely  trust  that  some  definite  step 
towards  increasing  their  numbers  will  be  taken  at  I  he 
comii.g  convention  of  instructors  of  the  blind  at  San 
Francisco..  We  are  well  aware  of  the  expense  in  pie- 
paring  new  text  books,  and  would  suggest  that  a  com- 
mittee of  five  he  appointed  to  select  suitable  books 
and  then  have  them  written  in  point  and  let  the  vari- 
ous institutions  share  the  expense  of  copying  them 
into  point.  The  American  Printing  House  for  tiie 
Blind  could  print  them  and  furnish  them  to  the 
schools  under  the  usual  conditions." 

Complaint  also  comes  from  the  Utah  school  for 
the  blind.  The  Utah  Eagle  has  the  following  to  say 
anent  this  matter: 

"From  the  more  progressive  schools  for  the  blind 
comes  the  cry  for  better  text  books.  The  teachers 
and  students  are  seriously  handicapped  because  of  the 
limited  number  at  their  disposal,  and  also  because  of 
the  charm  of  antique  shops  which  thoroughly  per- 
meates some  of  the  books  which  may  be  used.  What 
would  pupils  and  teachers  of  seeing  schools  think 
about  using  Kino's  Elementary  Geography,  VYent- 
worth's  Arithmetic,  and  Monroe's  New  Primer,  in 
their  efforts  for  up-to-date  results?  The  probable 
consequence  would  be  an  indignation  meeting  for 
"something  new." 

We  grant  that  the  work  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  of 
the  local  organizations  towards  "Progression  all  along 
the  line,"  is  commendable.  Why  can  we  not  aim  to- 
wards a   somewln.t    uniform    course  of    study    in    the 


schools  for  the  blind.  When  pupils  change  schools 
too  much  time  is  lost  in  determining  the  proper  grade, 
or  grades. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chances  for  these  pupils  to 
progress  after  leaving  school,  is  less  than  that  of  the 
normal  child,  the  aim  of  the  State  schools  should  be 
to  give  the  boys  and  girls  under  its  care  as  many 
definite  up-to-date  interests  as  possible.  As  the  pos-  i 
sibility  of  making  new  friends  is  greater  along  the 
line  of  common  sympathies  than  when  the  incentive 
is  around  by  curiosity,  so  the  graduates  from  these 
institutions  will  be  received  in  proportion  as  they  are 
able  to  give  and  receive  the  supplies  governed  by 
common  demands. 

Frequently  the  plea  is  heard  that  the  blind  are 
opinionated.  This  probably  can  never  be  wholly 
denied  for  there  are  some  normal  people,  who  have 
exaggerated  ideas  of  their  personal  views,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  reader  of  one  history  is  more 
positive  in  his  opinions  than  is  the  man  who  has  read 
many  authorities  on  the  subject.  The  moss  back  of 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  region  has  more  positive  ideas  oq 
the  size  of  the  earth  than  he  who  has  traveled  thous- 
ands and  thousands  of  miles.  The  person  who  has 
outgrown  the  charity  which  George  Eliot  describes  as 
T  will  try  ami  forgive  you  for.  not  being  quite  as 
good  as  I  am,'  has  had  a  wider  experience  than  is 
possible  with  ot:e  knowing  only  two  or  three  score  of 
people. 

At  the  coming  convention  let  one  of  the  issues  of 
paramount  importance  be  'The  united  demands  for 
better  Text  Books. " 

f-lTTSFlELD    (MASS.)    JOURNAL 


Wednesday   Abrli  *.3,  1900. 
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For  The  BSfnd 


II  is  estimated  that  between  $40  and 
$50  will  be  made  from  the  entertain- 
mient  for  the  blind  at  the  Wendell  an- 
nex lust  night  and  yesterday  afternoon 
Miss  Roundy  had  charge  of  the  play.- 
"Robin  Hood  Days."  One  of  the  feat- 
■"  es  was  the  singing  of  Bradford1  West. [ 
The  Misses  Catherine  Peck  and  Franc- 
es Joh  also  did  well. 

T.he  costumes  worn  represented  olden 
days  and  altogether  it  was  enjoyed  'by 
fill.  A  special  orchestra  furnished  mu- 
sic r- 

6Ph'NGF!£LD    'MASS.l    REPUBLICAN 


April 


The  Senate.  _ 

The  committee  on  education  reported  a 
bill  providing  for  the  free  education  at 
some  suitable  school  for  the  blind  of  all 
children,  whose  sight  or  hearing  are  de- 
fective, between  the  ages  of  -7'  and  lb. 
School  census  enumerators  are  to  report 
such  children  between  the  ages  of  b  and  21, 
and  the  school  superintendents  or  school 
committees  are  to  see  that  the  purposes  of 
this  bill   are  carried  out...    . 


WORCESTER   (MASS.)   TELEGRAM 


Thurs  '"  '    Ap  'II    '"     1nn" 

The  commlttao  rfn  education  reported  :i 
i. ill    providing  t»r  the   free   education  at 

s suitable   school   for  the   blind  of  all 

children  whose  sight  or  hearing  are  de- 
fective, between  the  ages  of  7  Htm  16. 
School  census  enumerators  are  to  re- 
port such  children  between  the  ages  of  6 

and  21.  and  the  school  8UPerlnte"fcn.t8,h'' 
school  committees  are  to  see  that  the 
ourposes  of  this  bill  are  carried  out. 

PITTSFIG'-D    /MASS.)    SUN. 


Thursday,  April  ^,   1805. 
I\    AID   OF   THE   BLIXD. 


Jiven  Tim'S- 


Children's  Entertainment  (J 

day  >'ight  Nets  Oyer  $50. 

At    Wendell     hall      annex    Tuesday 
evening   an   entertainment  was   given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  work-room  for 
the    blind.      It   was   a    rather    unique 
performance  but  it  was  vastly  enjoyed 
by    an      audience     which      filled    the 
room.     The  first  half  of  the  program 
|  was    devoted    to    the    presentation    of 
"Robin  Hood's  Day",  a  spring  festival 
;  by  a  company  of  children. .  It  should 
j  be  known  that  the  playlet,  as*  it  may 
|  be  called,  was   written   originally   by 
i  Miss  Elizabeth  West,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Harry     G.     West,  for  pre- 
sentation at  her  own  home.    The  mat- 
;  ter  was  taken  up  by  friends,  the  play 
was  perfected  and  Miss  Roundy  took 
charge  of  the  drilling  of  the  children, 
the  preparation  of  costumes,  etc.  Mrs. 
Franklin  Weston  assisted  by  engaging 
the  hall   and  there  was  sufficient  in- 
terest   aroused    to    bring   out   a   good 
audience.     The   children   did  remark- 
ably well  and  their  very  natural  man- 
ners •  and    speeches    kept    their    audi- 
tors in  laughter     from     beginning  to 
end.     The  parts  were  assumed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Robin  Hood,  Laura  Backus 

Little  John,  Donald  Maclnnes 

Alan-a-Dale,  Bradford  West 

Friar   Tuck,  Park  Shaw 

)  Sheriff  of  Nottingham,  Arthur  Murray 
Dragon,  Gilbert  West 

.  Maid    Marian,  Elizabeth    West 

Fair  Ellen,  Corinne  Weston 

This  was  followed  by  the  presenta- 
1  tion  of  a  one   act  sketch  entitled   "A 
■  Fair   Encounter",    admirably    present- 
i  ed   by   Miss  Frances     Colt   and   Miss 
{Catherine     Peck.     An     orchestra     of 
:  young  men  played  a  number  of  selec- 
tions and  added  to  the  enjoyment  of 
|  the       evening.       The      affair      netted 
mt   $50. 

SALEM     (MASS.)     NEWS. 


The  Whatsoever  club  me (JjtCtdVie's- 
day   evening    with    Mrs.    J.    D.    Piine., 
and  completed  the  programme  for  the 
evening  of   April    26.      It   has   engaged 
an   orchestra   from   the  Perkins   Insti- 
in    Boston,   and    Rev.    Norman 
MoKinnon   will  read  from   Scotch  au- 
so  that  a  rare  musical  and  lit- 
erary treat  is  assured.     Ice  cream  and 
ake   will  be  sold  at   the  close  of  the 
entertainment. 
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CHERRYFI^i  D 


MAINE     ASSOCIATION     FOR     THE 
BLIND 


Accurate  and   Complete  list  of  All 
Blind  People  Desired 


The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
through  its  eecrelary  William  J.  Ryan, 
asks  for  information  tbat  will  afford 
[complete  knowledge  respeetintr  the 
blind  of  the  state  in  the  following  lettt  r 
for  publication. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  blind  is 
endeavoring  to  make  a  complete  aim 
accurate  list  of  the  names  and  addresses 
>f  all  the  blind  aud  partially  blind  pep 
ions  in  the  State. 

Its  purpose  in  doing  this  is  primarily 
o  reach  those  of  this  class  who, 
through  lack  of  information  or  other 
causes,  have  not  yet  affiliated  them- 
selves with  the  Association,  aud  fur- 
ther more  to  keep  in  touch  with  all 
those  in  the  State,  whether  members 
of  the  Association  or  not,  who  are  af 
ffiicted  with  an  impairment  of  vision. 

The  object  of  this  Association,  as  is 
well  known,  is  to  securo  for  the  blind  a 
suitable  industrial  work  shop  wbeie 
they  can  be  trained  and  thus  become 
self-supporting— surely  a  most  worthy 
undertaking. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  letter  in 
your  columns  and  request  any  ol  your 
readers  who  know  of  any  blind  or  par- 
tially blind  persons  in  your  towu  or  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  send  the  uames  aud 
addresses  of  such  to  the  uudersigued? 
Any  response  to  this  request  will  be 
duly  and  gi  Wefully  appreciated,  and 
will  aid  in  helpiug  the  good  work 
along. 

Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  J.  RYAN, 

Secretary\Maine  Association  frrj^rr 
Blind,     120  Fr^klin  St.,    Porj>»flfl7Me. 

t-'.TTSFtELD    (MASS.)    JOURNAL 
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lo  Help  mind 


The  proceeds  of  the  recent  enter- 
tainment at  Wendell  Hall  annex  were 
■for  the  blind.  The  money  was  not  di- 
vided among  the  blind  but  is  to  be 
used  in  increasing  the  facilities  of  the 
work  room  for  the  blind  on  Fenn  street 
and  thus  help  them  to  be  self-support- 
ing. The  money  goes  bo  the  worli 
room  and  to  the  ticket  bureau  for  the 
blind. 

EVENING  pOST 

NEW  YqHk 

Wit  ro 

ilJNlllJNli  WUKOOR  THE  BLIND. 
The       Ne-w     York     Association      Helps 
/  Thousand!!  of  Tliem  to  Live. 

By  reason  ot  incorrect  reports  that  the 
New  York  Association  tor  the  Blind  had 
obtained  all  the  money  needed,  the  sub- 
scriptions decreased,  and  the  organization 
found  itself  without  the  means  to  do  all  it 


NeverrJ 

«' 111  needed,  the  Infant  association  Is  incor- 
porated and  the  blind  men's  workshop  1b 
in    running    order. 

There  are  over  6,000  blind  persons  in 
New  York  State.  More  than  three-fourtha 
of  them  became  blind  after  school  age,  when 
ate  does  not  undertake  to  Instruct 
them.  They  are  left  alone  In  their  dark- 
ness to  begin  life  anew.  Usually  they  have 
spent  their  savings  In  the  effort  to  retain 
their  sight  and  are  helpless.  The  associa- 
tion exists  primarily  to  assist  them  to  learn 
a  remunerative  Industry  and  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  president 
of  the  association,  and  Miss  Helen  Keller 
is  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The  honor- 
ary officers  and  advisory  board  Include 
Mark  Twain,  Dr.  John  S.  Billings. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Bishop  David  H. 
Greer,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Archbishop  Far- 
ley, Carl  Schurz,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst.  The  treasurer  is  Herbert  S.  Barnes, 
No.   35   Wall   Street. 

V.'ORCESTEF    (MAS8.1   GAZETTE 


...  -     e  _  ••    --     -  — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
for  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind 
will  be  held  Friday  night,  Aj)£il27,  In 
the  parlor  of  the  Children's  FrterM  so- 
ciety, 821  Main  street.  Election  of  offi- 
cers and  reports  will  be  the  business  of 
tv,o  evening. 

THE  WEST 
VIRGINIA 
TABLET. 

ROMNEY  WEST  VA., 

APRIL  21. 1906. 

A  New  Superintendent. 


^, 


The  news  comes  to  us  through 
the  Florida  Times-Union  of  April 
7th,  that  Prof.  A.  H.  "Walker  was 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
to  succeed  Prof.  W.  B.  Hare. 
Mr.  Walker's  duties  in  this  new 
position  begin  July  1  next.  The 
article  referred  to  further  states. 
"Mr.  Hare,  the  retiring  principal. 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  Institute  here  for  many 
years  and  has  made  a  great  many 
friends.  Mr.  Walker  has  been 
assistant  for  several  years  and  in 
every  way  well  qualified  for  the 
high  position  to  which  he  has  been 
elected.  The  school  for  the  un- 
fortunates of  the  State  will  certain- 
ly prosper  under  Prof.  Walker's 
capable  and  careful  administra- 
tion."— The  Deaf  Carolinian. 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 


APRIL 

STEINERT    HALL 

PIANOPORXB     RECITAL 


Frank  0' 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  April  25,   at   8. 

Tickets  50c,  $1.00,^1.60.     Now  on  sale.  : 

Frank  O'Brien,  the  blind  pianist,  gives 
his  annual  recital  in  Steinert  Hail,  at 
eight,  next  Wednesday  evening.  His 
programme  is:  "Concert  dans  le  style 
Italien"  by  Bach;  Schumann's  "Romance, 
in  F-sharp  major,"  op.' 28,  "Aufschwung," 
"Warum,"  and  "Grillen" ;  Schubert's  Son- 
ata in  A-major;  a  Nocturne,  a  Mazurka 
and  seven  Preludes  by  Chopin,  and  Liszt's 
twelfth  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

MES 

MEW  YORK 

APRIL        81,.  1C 

//^HE  SELF-SUPPORTING  BLIND. 

We  are  tf&ffrmed  that  the  New  York 
Associatiofl^or  the  Blind  is  now  fairly 
organized,  is  incorporated,  and  is  ready 
to  carry  on  its  beneficent  work  as  thor- 
oughly as  contributions  will  permit. 

The  prime  object  of  the  Association  is 
effectively  to  aid  the  blind,  so  far  as 
practicable,  to  support  themselves.   For 
this   purpose,   it  provides  a  system  of 
instruction  at  night  and  at  the  homes 
of  those  helped,  a  workshop  for  men  en- 
gaged especially  in  broommaklng,  chair 
/anlng,  &c;  a  census  and  employment 
bureau  to  keep  track  of  the  blind  and  to 
aid  them  in  getting  work,  and,  in  addi- 
tion,   such    effort   as    is    practicable    to 
prevent  blindness,  often  due  to  neglect 
in  the  first  stages  of  eye  disease.     The 
Association  is  in  the  hands  of  highly  in- 
telligent and  experienced  men  and  wo- 
men, who  can  be  relied  on  to  make  ex- ; 
cellent   use   of   any   funds   intrusted   to 
their  care.     There  is  a  considerable  and  J 
dei.nite  field  for  the  labor  they  have  j 
undertaken    which    is    of    a   peculiarly 
satisfactory   and    sensible    sort.      Both 
as    to    the    saving    to    the    community 
made    by    enabling    those    to    sustain 
themselves  who  otherwise  would  be  a 
charge  on  the  public,  and  as  to  the  in- 
estimable   kindness    to    the    sufferers 
themselves  In  relieving  the  gloom  of  a 
sightless   existence,   deepened  by  help- 
lessness and  dependence,   the  work  ofj 
the  Association  is  extremely  appealing.1 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Her- 
bert   S.    Barnes,    Treasurer,   35   Wall] 

Street. '     .     ..> 

SALEM    (MASS.)    GAZETTE. 


r,  d.  a 


ANNUAL  REPORTS  KJAV.  j 

Aid  Association  Elects  Officers,  for  the 
Ensuing  Year. 
The  <Ud  Association  for  the  BUM  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  held  its  annual,  meet- 
ing at  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  5BE  street 
northwest,  recently,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emer- 
son Mail,  president,  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the' minutes  o£  the 
last  annual  meeting  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary made  report,  of  her  work  for  the 
year.  Among  other  things  she  stated  that 
a  number  of  new  members  had  been  re- 
ceived into  the  association,  and  asked  that 
special  effort  be  used  to  further,  increase 
the  membership. 

The  president  gave  a  brief  resume  of  the 
work  of  the  association  from  its  begin- 
ning, in  1S97,  to  the  present  time,  showing 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  institution.  The 
association  has  in  the  last  two  years,  it 
tas  stated,  been  able  to .  meet  a^  current 
expenses,  as  well  as  paying  J2.000  on  the 
mortgage.      It    was    also    stated    ttat    bia» 

^as^indfp0artmnent°s  loathe'   sfppty    of 

,„£  donating  $100  to  the  associa  ion.  ». 
Hutchins,  in  October,  1890  ^ gave  tw  P  ^ 
ises  now  occupied  by  the  »™"L„  tirsiee 

property  was  incumbered  with  a  mortgage, 
which  the  association  assumed 

The  biennial   election   of   officers   a 
rectors  resulted  as  foHows.    ^^VaeotB,- 
Charlotte    Emerson   Main     \  ice    Pr 
Mrs    H.   C.   Metzerott,   Mrs.   Julia  a.  ^ 
MrS.    William    King    and    M^  George    H 
Brown;  corresponding  and     ecOTd.g 
tarv    Mrs.  Martha  M.  tiiuepi aim, 
Mai.'  Richard  Sylvester ; i*-^^  *g; 
Mrs.     Lizzie    W.     ^°*yer'  „    Q    w.   Benja- 
Charles   M.   Pepper,  Mrs    S^. 
min,   Mrs.   Sydney  R.   Jacobs,   m        jQseph 

R.  Rose,  Mrs.  A.  E.  SPmf!°  "on,  Miss  Hat- 
Auerbach,  Mrs.  Julia  M.  ^|Jton         ^ 
tie  P.  Wood,  Mrs.   1.  ^ml  s.    Spencer. 

L     M.    Porter,    Mrs.    Wi  lla?i    °    Redwood 

MYs  John  R.  G^^'ssen  Yotmg  Mrs. 
Vandegrift    Mrs    John  Russeu    i  ^ 

Horace  B.  Springer.  Mis.  swan  _ 

j.    w.    Campbell     Mr     James  ^    ^^ 

Mrs.    James  E.    Gilbert,    mio 
and  Miss  Robinson. 

30ST0N    fMASSl   TRAVELER 


John  B.  Bledsoe  has  beert  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  For  the  Blind.  He  has  made 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  a  care- 
ful study  and  has  written  a  fine  the- 
sis entiled,  "The  Education  o£  the 
Blind  In  the  United  States.  " 


Monday,  Apr!!  03,  SMS. 

iOVES  TO  NEW  HOME 

Helpers    of     Blind     Locate    at     67S 

Massachusetts  Avenue. 

The  Massachusetts  Asssociation  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind 
has  removed  its  experiment  station  for 
the  trade  training  of  the  blind  from 
■Cambridge  to  its  new  house,  678  Massa- 
chusetts avenue,  and  will  keep  open 
housr.  Wednesday,  April  25.  An  exhibi- 
tion and  sale  of  hand  woven  and  other 
articles  made  by  the  blind  will  be  held 
from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M...  During  the 
dav  blind  weavers  will  work  at  their 
Morton  eKhew,  317  Beacon  street, 
may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer.  Mary 
Morton  Kehew,  317  Season  street. 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD 
APRIL    24,    1906. 


WOMEN  ANiD  DEPENDENT  CLASSES 

The  state  of  Kansas  has  a  board  of 
lady  managers  of  state  institutions. 
One  member,  Mrs.  James  M.  Lewis, 
has  completed  an  extended  trio  of 
inspection  of  these  institutions  and 
will  make  some  recommendations  of 
radical  changes  in  her  reDort  to  the 
Governor.  It  is  said  she  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  insane,  and.  as  a  result,  she 
will  advocate  abolishing  the  use  of 
handcuffs,    muffs,    strait.iackets    and 


similar  devices  for  controlling  violent 
lunatics.  She  is  convinced  that  the 
insane  in  their  worst  paroxysms  may 
be  calmed  by  music  or  a  hot  bath. 
Slow,  pathetic  music  of  a  melodious 
quality,  played  on  the  piano,  she 
says,  will  nearly  always  be  effective, 
hut,  if  it  fails,  a  hot  bath  will  calm 
the  excited  nervous  system.  Another 
of  her  recommendations  will  be  that 
the  supervision  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  shall  be  taken 
away  from  the  board  having  control 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  be 
given  in  charge  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  or  the  authori- 
ties of  the  state  university.  She  holds 
that  professional  educators  are  bet- 
ter Qualified  for  this  work  than  per- 
sons whose  training  has  not  been  in 

- 
that  line.    Mrs.  Lewis'  ideas  are  re- 
ported to  have  strong  supporters. 


-       The  Blind  as  scnooiteacners. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Neu>  Tor*  Times: 

WitfE  reference   to   Dr.    Newel   Perry  s   letter 
on    tlfc    "Discrimination   Against   the    Blind, 
whicT  you  published  recently,   I  would  like  to 
ask   If   any   Government  In   the   world   permits 
blind  men  to  hold  positions  of  trust? 

To  me  It  seems  clear  that  for  New  York 
City  to  permit  blind  men  to  compete  In  the 
examinations  for  public  school  teachers  posi- 
tions would  be  to  endanger  the  public  good. 
Let  us  freely  extend  to  the  blind  our  sympa- 
thy and  pity,  but  let  us  not  try  to  benefit 
th«n  at  the  expense  of  the  publlo  good, 
them  at  v  ^    ^^    SYMPATHIZER. 

New  York,   April  22,   1006.  

BOSTON   EVENING 

TRANSCRIPT, 
APRIL    24,    1906 

A  BLIND  MAN'S  GIFT 

Pathetic    Incident    of    a    Pencil    Seller 
Who  Contributes  to  Fund 

In  the  handling  of  the  many  thousands 
of  contributions  for  the  San  Francisco  re- 
lief fund,  the  banking  house  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Co.  meets  with  many  pathetic 
Incidents  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  very 
poor  people  In  this  city.  Yesterday  a  blind 
man,  about  eighty  years  old,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  establishment.  He  felt  his  way, 
with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  slowly  and  cautious- 
ly along  to  the  receiving  desk,  where  he 
left  a  small  envelope  and  departed  without 
saying  a  word  to  anybody.  Within  was  a 
note,  laboriously  scrawled  in  lead  pencil  and. 
only  half  legible,  which  read: 

South  Boston,  April  23,  190S. 
Mr   Klddar  &  Peabody  &  Co. : 

Please  accept  this  small  sum  from  a  blind  man 
who  Is  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  sells  pen- 
cils on  the  street  for  a  living.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  give  more.  Please  excuse  this  writing 
as  It  is  all  guesswork.     Tour..^  (?)  F    Ford 

Enclosed  in  the  letter,  and  wrapped  in 
many  folds  of  tissue  paper,  were  three 
silver  dimes. 

The  three    dimes    wrapped    in   many 

folds  of  tissue  paper,  sent  by  the  blind  old 
I  street  vender  of  lead  pencils  shows  the  scale 
on  which  the  giving  has  been  done  quite  as 
vividly  as  those  of  $100,000— a  day's  earn- 
ings, perhaps,  in  each  case. 

SUNDAY   HERALD 


Published  Every  Day  in  the  Year. 
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TUESDAY,  APRIL  24,  1306. 
Most  Fntuetic  Incident  the 

Gift  of  "Blind  Man's  Mite." 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  tales  of 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  were 
enacted  during  the  great  disaster  at  San 
Francisco  and  which  have  been  recorded 
in  the  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  that 
stricken  populace,  touched  a  deeper  note 
of  pathos  than  a  contribution  to  the  re- 
lief fund  at  the  banking  house  of  Kidder, 
Peabody  &   Co.   yesterday— an    incident 


_.*,...ost     to     outdo     the 

'Hi.fi .  big    corps   of  clerks    engaged    In 

",,,v,"k    unci  the   uOntrlDu- 

'<")«>    to    tlila    fund,  which    often    come 

'Ascription  -ven 

tn-in  :;,,,, i  ||)an. 

"nc;i     "ton    touched    hv   the  evidences  of 

po|>r,     to 
■ "  ■  •  ■  i '  .  i 

■'-"  ■■  ■'■'mi.  note  of  four  ilgures  to  a 
I'cacon  street  millionaire,  one  such  case 
was  thai  of  a  letter  inclosing  a  much 
ivoni  gold  dollar,  which  was  all  the 
Siver  had,  and  represented  a  family 
heirloom  of  ninny  decades:  Another 
was  that  of  a  boy  who  broke  open  his 
small  savings  bank  In  which  had  been 
deposited  the  slender  earnings  of  months 
from  selling  papers  on  the  streets. 

Yesterday,  however,  there  was  no  one 
In  the  big  establishment  who  did  not 
feel  a  tug  at  his  heart  strings  at  the 
sight  of  an  old  man  who  felt  his  way 
with  a  cane  slowly-and  cautlonsly  along 
to,  the  receiving  desk,  where  he  left  a 
small  envelope  and  departed  without  a 
word.  Within  was  a  note,  laboriously 
scrawled  In  lead  pencil  and  only  half 
legible,   which  read: 

SOUTH  BOSTON.  April  23,   1906. 
Mr.  Kidder  &  Pea  body  &  Company: 

Please  accept  this  small  euin  from  a  blind 
man  who  Is  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  sells 
pencils  on  the  street  for  a  llvlDg.      I  am  sorry 

,*■, '  cannot  give  more.  Please  excuse  this 
writing  as  It  is  all  guess  work.    Yours, 

FRED  ( »)  F.  'FORD. 
.  Enclosed    in   the  letter,    and    wrapped 
in   many   folds   of    tissue     paper,     were 
throe  sliver  dimes. 

NOftvVAi  K     (CT.)i    HOUR 


T!  .'rt?-Y,  Ap-'il  "r  '-r-"-~ 
The  Ideal  Conceit  company,  of 
Hartford,  composed  of  exceptionally 
talented  blind  musicians,  who  are 
graduates  of  various  institutions,  ren- 
dered a  pleasing  program,  Wednes- 
day evening,  at  the  hall,  to  a  good- 
sized'  and  enthusiastic  audience. 
Messrs,  Bradley,  iBill  and  Washington, 
the  members  of  this  trio,  received 
many  cordial  invitations  to  return  to 
Cannon  Tu  the  near  future. 

OLUKADO  INDEX.     APRIL  2fi,  19U6. 


-A.  Petition. 


A  petition  has  recently  been  received  to  the 
following-  effect: — 

Whereas,  literary  privileges  including 
Books,  Pamphlets  and  hand  written  matter 
are  much  more  needed  and  beneficial  to  the 
blind  even,  than  to  the  seeing  by  reason  of 
their  ability  to  see  works  of  nature  and  Art, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  many  hours  they  are 
obliged  to  spend  in  darkness  and  idleness:  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  embossed  matter  is 
many  times  the  cost  of  ink  printed  or  written 
matter  as  well  as  that  the  cost  of  Postage  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  manuscript  for  the 
seeing  for  the  same  number  of  words,  even 
when  they  may  be  carried  as  now,  for  two 
ounces    for  a  cent:     and 

Whereas,  matter  relating  to  the  present 
time  is  much  more  interesting  and  profitable 
than  the  Classic  works  which  can  now  be  sent 
free,  from  libraries,  but  cannot  be  exchanged 
between  the  blind  themselves  without  a  heavy 
cost,  which  they  as  a  class,  are  unable  to  bear: 
Therefore: 

BE    IT    EXACTED     BY   THE    SENATE    AND     HOUSE     OF 
REPRESENTATIVES  IN  CONGRESS  ASSEMBLED 

First:  That  all  reading  matter  in  Emboss- 
ed type,  wi  ether  in  Braille,  New  York  Point  or 
Moon  type  shall  be  carried  in  the  mails  of  the 
United  Stares  free  of  Postage  to  or  from  any 
blind  perron  desiring  to  read  the  same 

SEtoNi,:     Such   matter  shall   be  forwarded 


i  ■  i  I  i.i ;  i  'M'l  1 1  <  '.villi  '  a  ii  ad  a  and  other 
countries  where  free  postage  for  the  Blind  is 
now  or  may  be  granted. 

Third:  Slates  or  Tabids  and  blank  pape'r, 
with^which  to  emboss  such  matter  should  be 
carried  as  second  class  matter,  at  the  rate  of  four 
ounces  or  fractions  !  hereof  for  one  cent. 

FOURTH:  This  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Deaf  More  Cheerful  than  The  Blind. 


\*Ti 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  editor 
of  the  North  Dakota  Banneris  deaf,  and  ought 
to  know  somethi  tig  about  the  question,  we  must 
take  issue  with  him  when  he  says  that  "the 
blind  are  a  cheerful  people  as  a  rule,  whilst  a 
large  percentage  of  the  deaf  are  not."  The  writer 
spent  several  years  in  a  dual  school  and  was 
clos-ly  associated  with  Doth  classes.  The  long- 
er we  observed  them  the  stronger  grew  our 
conviction  that  the  deaf  children  were  far  more 
happy  and  cheerful  than  the  blind.  The  blind 
hate  pity  more  than  the  deaf  and  are  far  more 
sensitive  but  still  they  complain  more  of  their 
affliction  and  many  of  them  have  moods  of 
depression  which  .we  thiuk  is  rare  among  the 
deaf.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  blind  ap- 
proach the  end  of  their  school  life  and  begin  to 
realize  how  hard  it  will  be  for  them  when  they 
go  out  to  battle  with  the  cold  world.  It  is  a 
blue  outlook,  indeed,  to  them  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  few  opportunities  open  to  them  to 
make  themselves  self-supporting  and  independ- 
ent. The  majority  of  the  deaf  can  look  forward 
tothe  independence  and  consequent  happiness 
that  few  of  the  blind  can.  The  deaf  are  engag- 
ed in  almost  every  lint  of  work  and  it  is  rare  in- 
deed to  find  them  dependent  upon  their  friends 
or  charity.  With  the  blind,  however,  their 
field  of  labor  is  limited  and  it  is  only  by  almost 
super  human  effort  and  extraordinary  ability 
that  any  ef  them  can  ever  become  self-support- 
ing- 
Visitors  to  this  school  after  a  visit  to  a  blind 
school  often  remark  that  the  deaf  children  are 
so  much  more  cheerful  than  the  blind.  We 
have  heard  manj^  people  make  this  statement 
and  the  editor  of  the  Banner  is  one  of  the  very 
few  we  have  known  to  hold  the  contrary 
opinion. —  The  Optic. 

BOSTON,  MAE'S..  EVENING  GLOBS 


IN     ITS    NEW    HOME. 


Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind. 

The  Massachusetts  association  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind, 
which  has  had  its  quarters  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  Cambridge,  opened 
its  new  house  at  67S  Massachusetts  iv 
yesterday  morning,  and  during  the  fore- 
noon there  was  a  continual  stream  of 
people  who  were  received  by  Charles  V, 
F  Campbell,  agent  of  the  association 
and  superintendent  of  the  experiment 
Istation.  Mr  Campbell  showed  the  vis- 
itors through  the  various  departments, 
which  included  an  exhibition  of  cotton 
and  linen  goods. 

Seven  young  women  were  working  at 
the  looms  in  one  department  where  the 
liren  "is  made,  and  on  floor  were 

lyciung  men  making  rugs,  mops  and 
other  articles.  The  hand-woven  articles 
attracted  much  attention  and  a  number 
■or  orders  were  given  at  once.    The  houss 


was   decorated    with    plams    and    p. 
Plants,    and   riowers    were    seen    m    pro- 

CUMlSS  Helen  Keller,  who  was  out 
U-rday    for    the    first    time   since    he: 
nesS  "assisted   in    the   opening   exer. 

nd    was    the    recipient    of    many    ■ 
gratulations  on   her  recovery. 

Tin  ■     ' 

on  its  wot- 
to  the  treasurer,    Mary   -Morton  Kenew. 

31 1  Beacon  st. 


S^ 


BOSTON.  MASS..  (ViORNlNQ  GLOB3 


BLIND    PIANIST   A   TECHNICIAN.; 

Interesting   and   Artistic    Recital    by  ; 
Frank  O'Brien. 

The  pianoforte  recital  by  Frank 
D'Brien  in  Steinert  hall  last  evening 
Jrew  a  large  audience  of  music  lovers. 
The  recital  was  made  doubly  interest- 
ing by  the  fact  that  Mr  O'Brien  is 
totally  blind. 

The  program  opened  with  three  move- 
ments of  Bach's  "Concert  Dans  19 
Style  Italien,"  the  allegro,  the  andante 
ind  the  presto.  The  second  movement 
was  especially  well  given.  Mr  O  Brien  a 
forte  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  ha 
outs  into  his  playing.  Had  he  the  power 
if  his  eyesight  he  could  not  put  mora, 
sxpression  into  his  playing.  His  technio 
,s   remarkable.  . 

Four  Schumann  pieces  came  next, 
the  romance  in  F-sharp  major  (op  28) 
he  "Aufschwung,"  "Warum  and 
"Grillen"  of  op  12.  All  were  given  with 
rare  good  taste.  Three  movements  from 
Schubert's  sonata  in  A  major  were  well 
played,  and  the  program  concluded, 
with  the  Chopin  nocturne  in  F  minor, 
Chopin's  mazurka  in  B  minor,  seven, 
preludes  and  Liszt's  "Rhapsodie  Hon- 
groise."  - 

KOSTON    (MASS.)    ADVERTISER 


Asri!  n-n 


MUSICAL  MATTERS1 


f 


FRANK      O'BRIEN'S      PIANO      RE- 
CITAL. 

Last  evening-  at  Steinert  Hall  a  piano 
recital  was  given  by  Frank  O'Brien,  a 
promising  young  blind  musician,  who 
served  to  an  apprecfafF?8"audience  a  pro- 
gramme made  up  of  helpings  from  Bach, 
Schumann,  Schubert,  Chopin  and  Liszt, 
company  much  sought  by  pianists.  The 
refined,  melancholy  sweetness  of  Chopin 
was  more  suited  to  Mr.  O'Brien's  style 
than  the  classic  severity  of  Bach  heard  in 
his  Italian  Concerto.  In  the  so-called 
"Rain-drop  Prelude"  Mr.  O'Brien  gave 
very  good  Chopin  playing.  This  number 
received  much  applause.  Four  contrasting 
Schumann  numbers,  the  "F  sharp  Ro- 
mance," "Aufschwung,"  "Grillen,"  and 
Warum,"  received  the  welcome  due  old 
friends. 

Schubert  is  first  and  last  a  melodist,  and 
in  his  songs  are  to  be  found  the  finest  ex- 
amples of  pure,  untrammeled  melody.  This 
same  quality  is  strongly  prevalent  in  his; 
other  forms  of  composition,  and  because 
of  the  beauty  and  purity  of  this  singing, 
one  thinks  little  of  his  lack  of  contra- 
puntal knowledge,  which  he  was  striving 
to  correct  when  overtaken  by  the  "silent 
messenger." 

In  his  A-maj'or  Sonata,  Mr.  O'Brien's 
liquid  runs  and  clear  trills  were  happy 
evidences  of  Schubertian  melody. 

Liszt's  12th    Hungarian     Rhapsody   con-  \ 
eluded  the  programme.    This  brilliant  num- 
ber  was   ably   and   brilliantly   handled   by  I 
the  pianist. 

BOSTON.  MAS;S..  MORNiiNSU  GL03E. 
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IN    ITS    NEW    HOME. 


Association  for  Promoting  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Blind. 

The  Massachusetts  association  for 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind,! 
which  has  had  its  quarters  for  the  last' 
year  and  a  half  in  Cambridge,  opened 
its  new  house  at  67S  Massachusetts  av 
yesterday  morning,  and  during  the  fore- 
noon there  was  a  continual  stream  of 
people  who  were  received  by  Charles  F. 
F.  Campbell,  agent  of  the  association 
and  superintendent  of  the  experiment 
station.  Mr  Campbell  showed  the  vis- 
itors through  the  various  departments, 
which  included  an  exhibition  of  cotton 
and  linen  goods. 

Seven  young  women  were  working  at 
the  looms  in  one  department  where  the 
linen  is  made,  and  on  another  floor  were, 
young  men  making  rugs,  mops  and  I 
other  articles.  The  hand-woven  articles 
attracted  much  attention  and  a  number 
or  orders  were  given  at  once.  The  house 
was  decorated  witli  plams  and  potted 
plants,  and  flowers  were  seen  in  pro- 
fusion. 


N> 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  was  out  yes-| 
terday  for  the  first  time  since  her  ill- 
ness, assisted  in  the  opening  exercises 
and  was  the  recipient  of  many  con- 
gratulations on  her  recovery. 

The  association  needs  money  to -carry 
on  its  work.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer,  Mary  Morton  Kehew, 
317  Beacon  at.         
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quake  can  make  it  totter,  and  the  man 
at  its  head,  "just  and  tenacious  of 
purpose,"  with  his  competent  and 
devoted  corps  of  assistants,  will  make 
it  still  an  effective  engine  for  its 
purpose. 

Judging  from  his  conduct  in  former 
crises,  he  will,  in  this  one,  justify  the 
words  of  the  poet,  and  it  will  be  true 
of  him  that 

"the   falling  ruins  shall  strike  against  a 
man  devoid  of  fear." 


APRIL  26,  1906. 


Shocked  as  we  are  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing- disaster  which    has  fal1en  on  that 
garden  of  the  Lord  which  lies  around 
the  Golden  Gate,  we  naturally  feel  the 
deepest    anxiety   for    and    sympathy 
with   those  of  our  friends  whom  that 
catastrophe    affects.     It    was   with    a 
sinking-   heart   that  we   read    a   brief 
paragraph  stating-    that  at   Berkeley 
the   worst  effects  were  the  severe  in- 
juries received  :by  the  University,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Institu- 
tion.    We  trust  the  expression   is  an 
exaggeration   and   that  later   reports 
may    tone   it  down.     Still    it    seems 
certain  that  very  serious  injury  to  the 
buildings  has  resulted  from  the  earth- 
auake.     It  seems  sad   that  after  more^ 
than    forty     years    of    strenuous    and 
highly   successful  service  Dr.  Wilkin- 
son  should   see  the   buildings   which 
were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
his    life-work    lying  in    a    shattered 
heap.     It  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  in 
his  lifetime  they    can  be   replaced  in 
their  former  completeness  and  beauty. 
But  his  life-work,  after  all,  will.remain, 
in    its   essentials,    unaffected    by    the 
destruction  of  bricks  and  mortar.     He 
is  preeminently  a  man    to   whom    the 
life  has  been  more  than  meat    and  the 
body  than    raiment.     The   California 
School  for  the  Deaf    was   not,    in    its 
essence,  a  group  of  stately  and  beauti- 
ful buildings,  nor  even  a  collection  of 
costly  and  well-chosen   books  and    ap' 
paratus.     It  was  and  continues  to  be  a 
spiritual  force,  an  engine  for  generat- 
ing   and     applying    intellectual     and 
moral   energy.      As    such,    no   earth- 
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keley,     California      an 

nouced  the  destruction  of  the  School  i . 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  that  place 
as  the  result  of  the  earthquake.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  any  part- 
iculars. We  trust  that  the  report  is 
unfounded  and  that  our  friends  at 
Berkeley  have  not  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  their  baauriful  buildings.  As  there1 
were  only  t -vo  deaths  reported  in 
Berkrley  asaresult  of  the  earthquake, 
and  as  these  had  no  connection  with 
the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  we 
presume  that  no  lives  were  lost  at 
the  school  even  if  the  buildings  were 
destroyed.  We  await  further  news 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 

Later — We    have    just     received 
the  California  News  saying    that    the 
school  buildings  were    only    slightly 
damaged  and  that  no  lives  were  lost. 
New  Census    From       the       Maryland 
Law  In  Mary-  Bulletin  we  learn  that  a 
,and-  new  census  law  for    the 

deaf  and  blind  of  that  state  has    just 
been    enacted       The    Bulletin    says. 
"An  act  providing  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  deaf  ;md  the  blind  of    the 
state  and    for    I  heir    instruction    has 
passed  the  Leeisiatnie  and    received 
the  signature  of  Governor    Warfield,' 
In  brief  the  act  provides  that  "Every 
child  between  six  and   sixteen    years 
of  age,  whose  hearing  or  sight  is    so 
defective  that  he  or  she  can    not     at- 
tend public  school,  shall  attend  some 
school  for  the  deaf  or  the    blind,   for 
eight  months  or  during  the  scholastic 
year,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
child  is  elsewhere  receiving  regularly 
thorough  instruction  during  said  per- 
iod in  the  studies  usually    taught    in 
the  said    public    schools    to    children 
of  the  same  age." 

The  principal  teacher  of  every 
public  school  in  the  counties  and  the 
truant  officers  of  the  City  of  Bal.ti.ir ore 


are  required,  within  thirty  clays  from 
the  beginning-  of  the  school  year,  so 
furnish  the  names  of  the  children 
who  are  deaf  ov  blind  between  the 
ages  nam-. |  within  the  boundaries  of 
his  or  her  school  district  who  do  not 
attend  school.  And  he  Hoard  of 
Seho  j]  Commissioners,  or  Board  of 
Education  of  Baltimore,  shall  certify, 
forthwith  such  names  to  the  respec- 
tive Principals  of  the  State  Schools 
for  such  children. 

Penalties  for  neglect  or  violation  of 
of  the  act  are  provided." 

VORCESTEF    (MASS)    GA2ETT?- 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Memorial 
Home  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  tonight 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Ben- 
efit streets.  Br  John  C.  Berry,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting,  and  reports  will  be  read  by 
the  clerk.  Judge  W.  T.  Forbes,  by  the 
secretary,  Mrs  E.  H.  Fowler  and  by  the 
treasurer,  William  Woodward.  Rev  Dr 
Wlllard  Scott  will  open  the  meeting 
with  a  prayer  and  Dr  Berry  will  give 
an  address.  The  chairman  of  the  nom- 
ination committee,  Rev  Percy  H.  Epler, 
will  report  for  that  committee  and 
bring  in  the  same  list  of  officers  who 
served  \  during  the  past  .year.  The 
meeting  >«UL  be  open  to  the  public. 


POST 


READING  BY  THE  TOUGH. 

jv-agaiojlrs  TYPES  IN  books  fob, 
'  n\  /the  blind  pupil. 


"lie  Story  of  the  Different  Inventors— 
Libraries  for  the  Sightless  Are  Now 
Common,  and  the  One  in  Brooklyn 
Has  a  Blind  Librarian,  Who  Enjoys 
Her  Work  of  Teaching  Dwellers,  of 
the  Tenements. 


During  the  last  year  or  so,  the  subject 
of  reading  matter  and  free  libraries  for 
the  blind  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Valen- 
tine Haiiy  and  the  invention  of  embossing 
type.  Here  in  New  York  the  added  in- 
terest in  the  subject  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment in  Brooklyn,  nearly  a  year  ago, 
o£  a  branch  department  of  the  Public  Li- 
brary, devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
the  sightless.  In  Manhattan  such  an  in- 
stitution was  already  part  of  the  free  li- 
brary system,  having  been  founded  origin- 
ally tn  1895  by  Richard  Ferry,  as  the  New 
York  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind,  at  No.  121  West  Ninety-first  Street. 
In  1903  it  was  incorporated  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  forming  part  of  its 
St.    Agnes  branch. 

Probably  the.  movement  for  better  read- 
ing facilities  for  blind  people  owes  its  im- 
petus largely  to  a  convention  held  last 
August  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  in  the  interest 
of  the  adult  blind.  Originally  styled  the 
Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and  Gen- 
eral Improvement  Association,  the  confer- 
ence adopted  a  new  constitution  and  the 
more  euphonius  name,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Many 
of  the  delegates  were  blind,  themselves, 
i .:  1  others  had  devoted  lifetimes  to  teach- 


ing am.. i, 

Another  help  In  the   movement  was  a  bill 
;.ess    permitting    the 
transmisHion  through  the  malls  of  all 
Ing    rhat  uded    for    the    use    of    the 

blind. 

To  trace  the  history  of  specially  prepared 
literature  for  sightless  readers,  one  must 
go  back  to  the  restless  days  of  daring  and 
brilliant  sociological  and  philosophical  ex- 
periment immediately  preceding  and  ac- 
companying the  French  Revolution.  There 
lived  in  Paris,  about  the  year  1784,  a  man 
named  Valentine  Haiiy,  who  was  inter- 
in  the  science  of  Instructing  the  physical- 
ly handicapped,  and  to  him  came  the  Idea 
of  printing  embossed  characters  on  paper 
)  so  that  a  person  could  read  them  by  feel- 
ing their  shapes.  He  printed  his  pages 
from  metal  types  of  the  large  and  small 
italic  variety  and  was  so  successful  with 
his  first  pupil,  a  beggar,  that  In  a  short 
space  of  time  he  had  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  and,  with  private  and  municipal  as- 
sistance, succeeded  in  establishing  a  reg- 
ular institution  in  the  following  year  in 
the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Vlctolres,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

INTRODUCED  INTO  ENGLAND. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  a»n 
English  woman,  stopping  in  Paris,  heard  of 
Hatiy  and  his  types,  and  purchased  some  of 
them  for  the  use  of  her  blind  son.  who 
later  succeeded  to  a  baronetcy.  These 
were  the  first  embossed  types  ever  used  in 
England,  and  their  owner.  Sir  Charles 
Lowther,  was  the  first  man  to  print  em- 
bossed books  in  his  eounl'-y  A  few  years 
later  a  couple  of  Scotchmen,  Mr.  Gall  of 
Edinburgh  and  Mr.  Alston  of  Glasgow,  em- 
bossed some  simple  works  In  angular  type 
and  Roman  letters,  but  both  were  found  to 
be  too  complex  for  the  majority  of  blind 
|readers,  as  were  also  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Lucas  of  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Freve  of  Blaok- 
.  heath,  who  used  stenographic  and  phonetic 
systems. 

Finally,  in,  1829  another  Frenchman; 
forged  to  the  front  when  Louis  Braille,  a 
blind  teacher  in  the  Paris  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  conjunction  with  a  French  army 
officer,  M.  Barbier,  invented  a  system  which 
was  adopted  by  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  since  become  famous  as  the  Braille 
point  system,  of  which  there  are  both 
American  and  English  adaptations. 

Another  step  ahead  was  taken  in  1840, 
when  the  famous  Dr.  William  Moon,  the 
foremost  educator  of  the  blind  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world,  then  a  young  divinity 
student  rapidly  losing  his  sight,  invented 
and  perfected  a  new  type,  bearing  his  name, 
which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  most 
legible  and  easily  read,  especially  for  older 
|  people,  whose  hands  lack  the  delicate 
I  touch  children  possess. 

Besides  the  types  already  mentioned, 
there  are  several  kinds  peculiar  to  the 
United  States.  They  are  considered  by 
many  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  They 
1  are  the  Boston  Line,  invented  in  that  city, 
and  the  New  York  Point,  the  product  of  the 
local  Instittttion  for  the  Blind.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  New  York  school  are  enthu- 
siastic over  their  own  system  and  declare 
I  that  in  many  ways  it  is  the  best  of  all. 
Nearly  everybody,  however,  admits  that  the 
Moon  system  is  the  easiest  for  adults,  with 
their  less  sensitive  finger-tips. 

THE  BOOKS  EXPENSIVE. 
It  is  expensive  to  get  up  even  a  limited 
edition  of  these  embossed  print  books,  and 
their  bulk  makes  it  difficult  to  care  for 
them,  although  modern  lightweight  paper 
has  tended  to  reduce  this  drawback.  Still, 
an  unabridged  edition  of  the  Bible,  for  in- 
stance, presents  an  appalling  array  of  im- 
posing tomes,  and  a  copy  of  Longfellow's 
poems  looks  like  an  edition  of  the  'Ency- 
clopaedia Brittaniea.'      In  America,  besides 


the   two   public  TTBTOTTe*   for   the   bill 

.'•.rk.    there    are    like    |UB< 
Chicago,    San   Francisco,   Lynn,   Won 
Mass.;      Cincinnati,     Providence,     a:, 
course,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.    Th< 
York   State   Library  at  Albany   also   main- 
tains a  department  for  the  blind  which  has 

hi  existence  six  years,  and  has 
selections  both  of  books  and  music.      The 
branch    of    the    Congressional    Library    at 
Washington,  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the 

blind,   is  one  of  the  features  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

But  to  find  the  choicest  collections  of  em- 
bossed literature — and  the  largest— It  is 
necessary  to  visit  the  various  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind.  Tip 
York  School  has  over  nine  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  the  Perkins  Institution  in  Bos- 
ton has  about  15,000,  most  of  them  in  Bos- 
ton line  type.  The  teachers  of  the  latter 
school  are  enabled  by  a  special  appro- 
priation of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  visit  their  pupils  in  their  homes.  A 
large  number  of  the  books  !n  An 
Braille  are  printed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  at  Overbrook.  Altogether  there 
are  nearly  fifty  libraries  tor  the  blind  in 
the  United  States,  distributing  books  Id 
five  different  types,  and,  in  most  cases,  pro- 
viding free  Instruction  In  reading  them. 

Of  these  libraries,  the  one  "in  Brooklyn 
has  the  distinction  of  being  superintended 
by  the  only  blind  librarian  in  the  country. 
Her  name  is  Beryl  C.  Clark,  and  she  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  She  is  ranked  as  a  junior  librarian 
on  the  civil  service  list,  on  the  same  basis 
with  her  seeing  companions.  She  pays 
visits  to  the  homes  of  those  who  are  too 
aged  or  infirm  to  reach  the  reading  room  in 
the  library  at  Pacific  Street  and  Fourth 
Avenue.  She  makes  these  visits  all  alone, 
at  any  time  of  the  day,  in  fair  weather  or 
foul,  often  going  into  the  worst  slums  of 
the  borough.  To  her  it  is  no  handicap  to 
be  blind,  her  friends  say,  and  she  takes 
great  pride  in  the  success  of  the  city's 
originally  doubtful  experiment  in  estab- 
lishing her  department. 

Stasiou  WtmMvAsA 

324     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


FRIDAY,  APRIL  27,  1906 
DR.  DIXWELL  PRESIDENT 


Annual  Meeting  of  New  England  Home  for 
Deaf  Mutes 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Home  for  Deaf  Mutes  (aged,  blind  or  In- 
firm) was  held  last  evening,  at  8  Louis- 
burg  square,  with  John  Dixwell,  M.  D., 
presiding.  The  annual  reports  were  given 
by  Secretary  William  F.  Mitchell  and  the 
treasurer,   Dr.  Heber  Bishop. 

The  following-named  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  John  Dixwell,  M.  D.. 
president;  Rev.  George  F.  Fiske,  vice 
president;  William  F.  Mitchell,  secretary: 
Dr.  Heber  Bishop,  treasurer,  4  Liberty 
square,  Boston;  board  of  trustees,  John 
Dixwell,  M.  D..  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Magennis.  Rev.  George 
F.  Flske,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wright  Simpson. 
Edwin  F.  Frisbee,  Albert  S.  Tufts.  Frank 
B.  Roberts.  Rev.  J.  W.  F.  Barnes.  H 
Stanley  Searing,  Rev.  George  J.  Pr 
Rev.  Rueben  Kidner.  F.  O.  Emerson,  Dr. 
Heber  Bishop,  William  F.  Mitchell.  Board 
of  lady  managers,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Simpson. 
Mrs.  William  P.  Shreve,  Mrs.  Herbert  S 
Johnson.  Miss  Stella  O.  Libbey.  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Magennis,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Scott,  Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  - 
Rev.  Stanley  S.  Searing  was  elected  chap- 
lain of  the  home. 


•v 


V'ORCESTEF    I'M  ASS.)    GAZETTE 


l_YNf$  (M£S$A  ITEM. 


At  the  meeting  o£  tbe  corporation 
for  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Blind 
at  be  headquarters  yesterday,  the  en-' 
tire  official  board  was  re-elected.  Dr 
John  C.  Berry,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  in  the  chair,  and  the  open- 
ing prayer  was  offered  by  Rev  Dr  Wil- 
lard  Scott.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Roberts 
Rice  sang  three  selections  during-  the 
evening,  and  she  was  given  a  vote  of 
thanks  at  the  close. 

Dr  Berry  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
corporation  during  the  past  year  and 
Mrs  E.  H.  Fowler  read  several  reports 
of  interest.  Mrs  W.  T.  Brown  reported 
on  the  results  of  the  salesroom  which 
was  established  in  1905  by  the  Twen- 
tieth Century  club.  William  Wood- 
ward, treasurer,  showed  in  his  report 
that  the  receipts  for  the  year  had 
amounted  to  $1732.11  and  the  payments 
«93.03,    leaving    a   balance   on    hand    of 

$85sy)8. 

WORCESTER    (IVASSO    POST 

REPORTS  ON  HOME 
/  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  corporation  of  the  Memorial 
home  for  the  blind  held  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  Children's  friend 
society  rooms,  721  Main  street,  last 
night. 

Dr.  John  C.  Berry  presided  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Wlllard  Scott  offered  prayer. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Roberts  Rice  sang  three 
songs.  On  the  motion  of  Judge  W.  T.! 
Forbes  she  received   a  vote   of  thanks. 

Dr.  Berry  suggested  the  establish- 
ment of  cottage  homes  with  families 
of  from  8  to  10,  to  be  placed  in  select- 
ed localities  around  Worcester,  in  vil- 
lages or  towns  and  where  in  their 
management,  local  committees  can  co- 
operate  with   the   central   organization. 

Mrs.  Elwyn  H.  Fowler  read  several 
reports,  Including  the  subscriptions 
given  during  the  year,  and  the  report 
of  house  committee  of  which  Dr.  Ju- 
lius  Garst   is   chairman. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Brown  reported  the  re- 
sult of  the  salesrooms  which  were, 
established  April  1,  1905,  by  the  20th 
century  club,  with  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stone 
as   the   ruling   spirit. 

There  have  been  15  direct  applica- 
tions, three  refused  for  the  present,  be- 
cause they  are  men,  and  one  has  since 
died. 

Five  have  entered  the  home,  and  an- 
other accepted,  and  when  she  arrives 
the  house  will  be  full.  Another  appli- 
cant, a  former  school  teacher,  has  been 
accepted  on  the  waiting  list  until  some 
further  provision  be  made  or  a  vacan- 
cy occur.  She  has  not  only  lost  her' 
sight,  but  is  crippled  with  rheumatism. 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  money 
among  friends  to  admit  her  to  the 
home.      She    is   about    60    years    old. 

William    Woodward,    treasurer,    gave 
his    report   as    follows.:. — 
RECEIPTS. 

For    board     of     Inmates $144.41 

From    friends    of   inmates 37.00 

Contributions    to    the    work....    1,324.79 

Gift    to    endowment    fund 187.39 

Salesroom       34.48 

Interest   on   bank  account 4.01 

Total        $1,732.11 

PAYMENTS. 

Charter  : $        5.00 

Mrs.  Armstrong  for  care  of  Miss 

Jones         52.85 

uel        130.75 

rs.    M.    H.    Fowler    for    sundry 

expenses        2.55 

ecord    book     2.80 

ove  fittings  and   repairs    26.01 

elp        84.65 

urniture  for  Miss  Billings'   room  32.50 
ages    of    matron    123.50 


•'urniture 

Janitor 

Pable    supplies       

Printing      

jas        

Endowment  fund  d«posited  in 
Worcester  County  Savings 
Bank        

Sundries        


13.96 

10.00 

185.52 

29.90 

4.15 


187.39 
3.50 


New  Experiment  Station. 

The  new   experiment   station   for   the 
trade  training  of  the  blind  was  opened 
.  at    678    Massachusetts   avenjjg^Jioston, 
on  Wednesday. 

The  'Massachusetts  Association  Ifor 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult 
Blind  now  have  a  four-srtory  house  for 
.  its  work,  and  a  large  number  of  blind 
persons  are  busily  engaged  in  different 
kinds  of  work  amid  .pleasing  surround- 
ings. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  agent 
In  charge,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  and  were  privileged  to 
Inspect  the  building,  watch  the  work- 
#rs  and  examine  the  large  exhibit  of 
fine  toaindicraft.  Miss  Helen  Keller  was 
one   of  '*<ttk   many   guests   of   the   after- 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Control  held  on  Tuesday  at  Talla- 
hassee, Prof.  A.  H.  Walker  was  un- 
animously elected  to  succeed  Prof. 
W.  B.  Hare  in  charge  of  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
The  new  head  of  the  Institute  will 
assume  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
July  1  next.  With  the  change  oft 
officers,  the  official  title  was  also 
changed.  Prof.  Hare  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  Institute.  Prof.i 
Walker  will  assume  charge  as  presi- 
dent of  the  school. 

Mr.  Hare,  the  retiring  principal, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  Institute  here  for  many  years 
and  has  made  a  great  many  friends. 
Mr.  Walker  has  been  assistant  for 
several  years  and  is  in  every  way 
well  qualified  for  the  high  position 
to  which  he  has  been  elected.  The 
school  for  the  unfortunates  of  the 
State  will  certainly  prosper  under 
Prof.  Walker's  capable  and  careful 
administration. — Florida  Times-Un- 
ion j 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the 
California  News  that  the  Institution 
at  Berkeley  suffered  little  damage 
from  the  earthquake  of  the  18th. 
The  tower  of  one  building  was 
snapped  oil',  and  the  towers  of  other 
buildings  were  more  or  less  injured ; 
while  nearly  all  the  chimneys  are 
down  — a  damage  roughly  estimated 
at  $2,500  No  person  was  injured 
in  the  least. 


Total  $893.03 

Balance    on    hand     83D.0S 
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CLEVEP  WOMEN  TO  APPEAP  13EEOPE 

BOSTON  AUDIENCES  AT  EAPLY  DATE 

1      'Miss  Lei  Bcirraciue 
Is  I5iin«-J  Singer 


Miss  Christine  La  Barraque,  whose 
song:  recital,  to  be  given  at  tho  V.  M. 
C.  A.  Hall  on  Boylston  street.  May  4. 
Is  awaited  with  unusual  Interest  by 
musical  circles  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Stble  women  of  the  age. 

Blind  since  early  childhood,  yet  she 
speaks        fluently         four  languages, 

French,  Italian.  Spanish  and  English; 
>he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
California,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
-Hi  of  the  Hastings  Law  School,  San 
FfanclSCo,   with   the  degree  of  L.J/.B. 

For  several  years  she  has  been  a 
teacher  of  foreign  languages  in  the 
High  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  is 
:ir  present  on  leave  of  absence  so  that 
she    may   pursue   her   study    of  music. 

William    C.    Whitney,    the    famous    in- 
structor,  with  whom  she  is  now  study- 
ing,   preparatory    to   going   abroad,    says 
that  she  possesses  a  voice-  of  wonderful 
range  and  sweetness,  and  prophesies  for 
her  great  success. 
One  number  that  she  Is  to  sing  at  her 
-recital,     and    which     has    never    before 
been   heard    in    the   East,   is  a  collection 
,  of  Spanish   songs     "Las   Morenas,"    "La 
4ublta"    and    "El    Bandolin." 
Signor    Panzani    is    to    preside    at    the 
0,     and     Mrs.     Fred     Sumner     Mead 
i     Urookline,     Miss    Annie    E.    Fisher, 
Miss    Annette   P.    Rogers   of   Joy   street 
and    Miss   Marlon   Jackson   of   Marlboro 
street  are  to  be  the  patronesses. 


"wivowill  gave  Soixcp  recital  at* 
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Instead  of  settling  .down  into  a  life  of 
despair  and  usqlessness,  Ray  ;it  once  be- 
came animated  with  the  desire  to  find 
.Wa_own  way  in  tfre  world,  and  the  day 
of  his  affliction  marked  his  first  step  on 
the   road    of  learning". 

"At  times  I  think  that  my  blindness 
was  after  all  a  blessing,"  he  says,  "for 
were  it  not  for  my  physical  helplessness 
I  might  have  become  a  farmer,,  and 
would  have  never  known  the  beauties 
of   real   knowledge." 

He    entered    the    Tennessee    School    for 
the   Blind,    whence   he   graduated   in   1896 ; 
at  the  head  of  his  class. 

Spurred  by  his  desire  to  acquire  knowl-  ■ 
edge,  he  next  entered  the  Ra'leigh,  N.  C„ 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  his  brilliant 
abilities    also    attracted    universal    atten- 
tion. 

When   h$   graduated    there,   in  1899,   his 
mind  was  made  up  that  he  was  going  to  I 
college,   but  lack  of  funds  stood  between 
him   and   his   wishes. 

For  one  year's  time  he  taught  district 
schools,  and  by  learning  how  to  tune 
pianos  and  organs  he  was  enabled  to 
earn  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
enter  the  university  in  1900. 

While .  at    the    university,    he    not    only 
took    the    regular    courses,     but     also     a  1 
laboratory    course    in    geology,     and     his 
thorough   scholarship   soon   gave   him   an  ' 
enviable   reputation. 

Within  three  years  from  the  time  that 
he    entered     the     university,     Bay     was 
granted   the   degree   of  bachelor   of  arts, 
but    his    ambition    was    far   from    having; 
been    accomplished. 

"Onto  Harvard"  \ 

"Apparently  I  am  a  glutton   at  study-  , 
ing,'"   explains  Ray,   "for  now  that  I  see 
my  Harvard- degree   within   my   grasp,   Ij 
want  to  study  again  and  obtain  the  de- 
gree  of   Ph.    D." 

"On  to  Harvard!"  was  his  slogan  upon 
his  graduation  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity, but  the  road  was  long,  and  he  had 
no   means. 

Ray  became  a  lecturer,  and  his  moder- 
ate success  enabled  him  to  pick  up  suffi- 
cient money  to  come  to  Harvard. 

This  is  his  second  year  at  Harvard, 
where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Gothic, 
the  two  Courses  considered  nearly  the 
hardest  in  the  curriculum. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Harvard  University  a  blind  man  is  striv- 
ing for   the  degree   of  master  of  arts. 

This  man  is  Edward  Ray,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina  and  a  graduate  of  the 
State  University  there,  where  he  ob- 
tained  the   degree   of   bachelor   of  arts. 

In  his  modest  room  at  16  Oxford  street, 
Cambridge,  within  sound  of  the  mag- 
nificent campus.  Ray  patiently  spends  his 
days  poring  over  his  notes  with  a  New 
York  point  slate,  committing  to  memory 
the  various  lectures  that  he  attended. 

Tall  and  gaunt,  he  presents  a  striking 
figure  as  he  walks  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend  through  the  crowds  of  merry  col- 
legians, but  his  cheerful  smile  dispels 
any  doubt  as  to  his  happiness,  and  his 
conversation  at  once  establishes  the  fact 
that  one  is  face  to  face  with  a  man  of 
extraordinary    abilities. 

Ray  was  born  30  years  ago  in  a  little 
hamlet  40  miles  west  of  As-heville,  the 
fashionable  resort  of  the  rich,  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer,  a.nd  at  the  early  age 
of  11  was  stricken  with  total  blindness. 


and  professors  alike  have  come 
to  admire  the  man's  indomitable  energy 
and  his  marvellous  mental  ability;  but 
Ray  himself  is  inclined  to  look  modestly 
upon  his  achievements,  and  says  that  he 
hardly  considers  his  blindness  a  serious 
hardship  and  obstacle. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
this  blind  student  is  his  stupendous  re- 
tentive  memory. 

Unlike  those  who  are  able  to  read,  when- 
ever they  want  to,  the  works  of  their 
favorite  authors,  or  to  refresh  their  mem- 
ory by  glancing  through  the  pages  ot~a 
book  of  study,  Ray  must  store  up  all 
these  in  his  mental  vaults  if  he  is  to  make 
any  future  use  of  his  learning. 

The  reading  must  of  necessity  be  done 
by  somebody  else,  but  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  fix  forever  a  given  chapter  in 
Ray's  memory  is  to  repeat  It  two  or  three 
times  within  his  hearing,  and  fellow  stu- 
dents give  willingly  of  their  time  to  help 
him   in   this   manner. 

A  Mental  Blackboard 

"I  have  quite  a  retentive  memory," 
says    Ray,     "and    this    helped    me    very 

much,   especially  in  my  study  of  mathe- 
matics. 

"I  have  studied  all  branches  of  geome- 
try without  ever  using  the  blackboard,; 
which  is  considered  indispensable  in  such, 
study.  I  did  it  by  drawing  the  f.gures 
on  my  mental  blackboard,  which  seems 
to   be  limitless. 

"I  have  no  especial  system  in  mem- 
orizing my  studies;  to  me  it  is  simply  a 
process  of  concentration,  and  as  concen- 
tration is  absolutely  necessary  in  study- 
ing, and  studying  is  real  pleasure  to  ine, 
you  can  easily  see  that  there  Is  nothing 
wonderful  about  it." 

The  only  help  aside  from  the  volun- 
teer readers  that  Ray  has  in  pursuing  his 
scientific  aims  is  the  New  York  p  mit 
slate,  with  which  he  takes  notes  as  rap- 
idly as  the  average  man  does  with  pencil 
and  paper. 

This  device  consists  of  a  metal  beard 
with  numerous  grooves  in-  it,  upon  which 
is  placed  a  sheet. of  paper  that  is  held 
in  place  by  a  movable  strip  of  brass  with 
square  holes,  in  It. 

Every  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  repre- 1 
sented  by  a  certain  number  of  raised ' 
dots  made  with  a  sharp  awl  in  the  paper 
and  arranged  in  different  ways,  so  that 
all  that  Ray  has  to  do  in  order  to  read 
his  note's  is  to  run  his  fingers  over  the 
sheet   of  paper. 

Ray's  only  amusements  consist  in  tak- 
ing long  walks  and  going  occasionally  to 
a  concert. 

Every  afternoon  after  his  day's  work 
has  been  done  he  can  be  seen  wandering 
over  the  streets  of  Cambridge,  his  arm 
linked  into  that  of  a  friend,  he  himself 
lost  in  describing  his  ideals,  aims  and  his 
work. 


and  his 
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So  Thoroughly  Happy 

"The  blind  student,"  as  he  came  to  bo 
known  in  the  university,  is  one  of  tne 
most  popular  young  men  in  the  college, 
and  everyone  is  ready  to  manifest  a 
desire  to  help  him  in  any  possible  wav 

"I_really  do  not  think  I  am  in  need 
of  sympathy  only  because  I  am  blind," 
persists  Ray..  "I  am  thoroughly  happy 
with  my  books  and  my  thoughts,  anj 
since  I  have  come  to  Cambridge,  I  fuuof 
so  many  friends  that'  life  seems  truft 
beautiful   to   me. 

"I  say  this  with  conviction,  for  I  am 
very  slow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
select  my  friends  not  by  the  way  they 
want  to  assist  me,  but  by  finding  in 
them  ideas  that  correspond  with  my  o-vn. 

"I  really  cannot  tell  what  I  am  going 
to  do  in  the  future,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  submitted  some  proposals  to 
men  at  the  head  of  various  institutions, 
and  expect  to  engage  in  teaching;  but 
what  and  where  I  do  not  know. 

"Although  I  am  inclined  towards  scien- 
tific studies,  I  love  belles  lettres,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  I  can  conceive  and 
imagine  pictures  indicated  by  the  great 
masters  of  literature  even  better  on  ac- 
count of  my  blindness,  for  I  have  to  draw 
them  all  on  what  I  call  my  mental  black- 
board. 

"I  have  my  favorites  in  all  branches 
of  literature,  as,  for  instance,  among-  th° 
playwrights  I  idolize  Shakespere;  I  think 
Tennyson  the  peer  of  all  poets,  and  among 
the  writers  of  fiction  I  dearly  love  George 
Eliot. 

"I  am  fully  contented,  and  am  happy  in 
the  thought  that  I  was  able  to  bring 
about  a  materialization  of  some  of  my 
ambitions." 
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The  great  movement  of  the  earth  in  the 
bay  region  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  over. 
Shocks  have  been  recorded  ever  since  the 
first  great  temblor  on  Wednesday  morning, 
April  18th.  On  that  memorable  day  no 
less  than  seventeen  distinct  movements 
of  the  earth's  crust  were  recorded.  The 
first  one,  occurring  between  12  and  13 
minutes  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(whereon  our  tower  clock  stopped  working) 
lasted  forty-seven  seconds— the  first  fif- 
teen seconds  being  severe,  the  next  five  less 
severe,  followed  by  twenty-seven  of  great- 
er severity.  The  sixth  shock  occurring  at 
8:13  lasted  five  seconds  and  was  the  most 
severe  since  the  big  shake-up. 

As  for  this  school',  the  tower  of  Bartlett 
Hall  was  snapped  off.  Several  persons 
saw  it  in  the  act  of  falling.  The  tower  of 
Durham  Hall  crumbled  a  little  but  was 
prevented  from  falling  off  entirely  by  the 
firm  support  of  the  iron  pillars.  The  tow- 
ers of  Moss  Hall  and  Strauss  Hall  were 
slightly  twisted  out  of  their  places  and 
cracked.  They  might  perhaps  have  been 
snapped  off  but  the  strong  and  heavy  iron 
pipes  upon  the  middle  of  the  east 
walls  acted  as  supports.  The  tower  of 
Willard  Hall  ".  remained  intact  with  the 
exception    of  the  falling   of  a  few   bricks. 

The  tower  on  the  schoolbuilding,  rising 
135  feet,  suffered  the  least  of  all,  contrary 
to  the  general  expectation  of  many. 

Some  of  the  chimneys  went  down,  and 
some  others  were  more  or  less  warped. 

More  or  less  plaster  fell  from  the 
ceilings  of  the  third  stories  of  the  halls 
and  the  school  house,  especially  in  Dur- 
ham Hall,  where  some  of  the  girls  were 
half  buried  in  this  way,  but  they  escaped 
harm.  Few  bricks  fell  inside  the  halls. 
One  of  them  struck  a  boy  on  the  side,  but 
did  no  harm.  The  bricks  falling  from  the 
tower  of  Durham  Hall  broke  through  the 
roof  into  the  janitress's  room, thus  barring 
the  door.  This  hall  appears  to  have  been 
the  greatest  sufferer.  Those  girls  who  are 
able  to  hear  more  or  less  say  they  will 
never  forget  how  the  noise  produced  by  the 
big  shake-up  affected  them. 

The  refectory,  the  hospital,  two  other 
brick  buildings,  the  Principal's  house,  the 
work-shop,  the  stable,  the  barn  and  two 
other  wooden  houses  remained  intact,  ex- 
cepting that  the  chimneys  are  cracked  on 
some  of  them. 

The  bricks  at  the  top  of  the  north  wall 
in  the  school  building  toppled  off  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  south,  breaking  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  passage  leading  to  the  gal- 
lery of  the  chapel.  If  it  had  fallen  north, 
it  would  have  done  great  damage  in  the 
Art  Room,  probably  destroying  all  the  casts 
and  lantern  slides  and  suspending  work 
there  for  weeks.  In  the  art  room  a  re- 
markable sight  presented  itself,  but  there 
was  little  damage.  It  looked  as  though 
some  other  agent  than  the  earthquake  had 
been  -at  work.  A  number  of  easels  fell  flat. 
Some  screens,  too,  had  the  cloth  torn  off 
them.  The  large  frame  slate  and  the 
heavy  picture-frame,  too,  fell  without 
break  ing.  A  box  of  about  100  lantern  slides 
fell  off  a  low  shelf,  falling  about  8  inches 
and  being  thrown  about  three  feet  away] 
from  the  shelf  without  a  single  crack.  How 


the  large  drawing  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  fell 
is  a  mystery  because  the  cord  did  n^t  break 
and  the  nail  is  still  in  place.  It  seems  as 
if  the  picture  must  have  been  lifted  up. 
This  is  probable  because  it  is  reported  that 

the  schoolhouse  is  four  inches  lower  at  the 
north  end  than  at  the  south—  or  to  speak 
more  accurately  the  ground  sank  four 
inches  at  that  end. 

On  the  first  few  nights  the  inmates  of 
the  third  floor  of  the  halls,  slept  on  the 
first  and  second  floors.  A  number  of  boys 
slept  in  the  open  air.  Many  of  the  adults 
and  older  pupils  denied  themselves  sleep 
for  hours  while  watching  the  unparalleled 
spectacle  of  the  conflagration.  One  could 
tell  the  time  by  the  light  of  the  fire  at  a 
distance  of  ten  miles. 
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We  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  new  building 
which  has  been  erected  at  Medical  Lake  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  is  at  last  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy. 
Chairman  Kinvaid  of  the  Bo;trd  of  Control  was  with 
us  for  several  days  last  week  making  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  ther.  moval  of  the .  inmates  •  of  the 
school  from  Vancouver  to  Medical  Lake.  Practically 
all  of  the  furniture  that  is  serviceable  will  be  shipped 
and  packing  has  commenced.  The  authorities,  both 
here  and  at  Midical  Lake,  i.rt  busy  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  transfer  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  change 
will  be  effected  soon  aftei  the  first  of  the  month.  A  spnc- 
ial  train,  consisting  of  freight  and  baggage  cars  and 
tourist  sleepers,  has  been  arranged  for  over  the  North- 
ern Pacific. 

Tne  Board  has  authorized  the  immediate  renovat- 
ing of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Ket-b'le- Mind- 
ed and  by  the  opening  of  scho  d  next  fall  it  will  bj 
thorough  I  v  cleaned  and  newly  furnished  and  will  then 
beoc.iupiel  bv  the  Sjho.>l  for  the  Blind.  With  the  J 
removal  of  the  Feeble  Minded,  the  last  link  connect- 
ing us  with  our  old  title — The  School  for  Defective 
Youth — will  be  removed  and  we  desire  to  impress  upon 
our  friends  and  patrons  the  fact  that  that  name  is 
now  obsolete  and  that  this  is  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  69th  annual  re- 
port of'ihe  Ohio  Slate  School  for  the  Blind  at  Columbus. 
Bound  with  it  appears  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
tile  reunion  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  school 
held  List  summer. 


Prof  A.  H.  Walker  lias  been  chosen  by  the  Board 
of  Control  to  succeed  Supt.  W.  B.  Hare  in  change  of 
the  Florida  School  for  ihe  Deaf  and  Blind.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  son  of  Superintendent  Walker ofthe  South 
Carolina  scl.ol  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  and 
"grew    ud   in    the   work."     His  appointment  is  a  just 


up 


b  lorida  School  is  to  be 


tribute  to    his    worth    and   the 

congratulated  upon  the  selection  of  a  man  so  well  fitted 

for  the  position.         ^__ 

An  orchestra  has  been  organized    among    ihe    blind 
pupils  of  the  Utah  School. 
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EDUCATING  THE  BLIND 


Raised  Letters,  or  Marks,  Make  an 
Effective  Alphabet. 


MASTER      THE      TYPEWRITER 


Most    Sislitleas    Persons   Are    Happy 

and    Enjoy     Ute     Though     They 

Are    I/snally    Believed     to     toe 

Sad  and  Dejected. 


\ 


IN  no  direction  is  the  humanitarian  or 
Christian  spirit  of  this  age  more 
manifest  than  in  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  unfortunate  classes  of  the 
population—the  sick,  the  insane,  the 
blind  and  the  deaf.  With  all  their  boast- 
ed civilization,  neither  Qreeee  nor  Rome 
had  a  single  hospital  for  the  sick  or  the 
insane,  or  school  for  the  blind  or  the 
deaf.  Now  there  are  hospitals,  asylums 
and  refuges  for  the  aged  and  helpless, 
and  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
in  every  Christian  country.  Within  the 
last  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  mode 
erf  instruction  in  these  schools  has  been 
greatly  improved,  and  many  new 
appliances  have  heen  introduced. 
BOOKS    FOR   THE   BUND. 

Hundreds,  yea,  thousands,  of  hooks 
have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  so  that  they  may  read  for  them- 
selces.  At  first  these  were  prepared 
with  the  ordinary  letters,  embossed,  hut 
these  were  not  completely  satisfactory, 
because  they  required  a  very  delicate 
sense  of  touch.  Then  the  "Braile"  was 
invented,  which  can  be  learned  by  adults 
who  have  lost  their  sight  late  in  life. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  two  styles  of 
what  is  called  the  point  type,  the  Phila- 
delphia Braile  and  the  New  York  point. 
In  both  systems  the  letters  are  formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  points  or  dots, 
somewhat  like  the  telegraph  letters' 
The  superiority  of  the  point  system 
over  the  old  method  is  manifest' from 
this  statement:  The  writer  tried  in  vain 
to  learn  the  ordiuary  embossed  print 
when  he  was  a  boy.  but  after  he  was 
sixty  years  old  he  readily  learned  the 
point  type  and  can  now  read  it  with  ease 
and  much  satisfaction. 

One  advantage  of  the  point  system  is 
that  it  can  be  written  by  the  blind  and 
used  by  them  for  taking  notes  and  in 
correspondence  with  each  other,  though 
it  is  not  available  for  general  correspond- 
ence, because  it  cannot  be  read  hv 
those  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  it.  Now,  however,  the  typewriter 
has  come  into  use  for  that  purpose  by 
the  blind.  Many  blind  persons  have  be- 
come very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chine. This  is  not  surprising  when  it 
is  remembered  that  many  seeing  persons 
now  practice  the  touch  system.  The 
letters  are  known  by  position,  and  not 
by  any  tangible  mark.  This  copy  is 
fed  by  a  blind  man  on  a  common 
ington  machine.  It  is  a  drawback 
that  cannot  read  what  he  has 

ten,  but  it  is  much -that  he  is  able  to 
what  others  can  read. 


When  the  invention  of  the  phonograph 
was   announced,   it   was   thought   that  it 
would    be    very    useful    in    teaching 
blind,  as  well  as  for  teaching  oilier 
exact  pronunciation  pi  foreign  langVJ 
but      that     expectation      has     POl      heps 
realized.     The      sound    ir;    loo    n.utfled    or 
metallic  and  indistinct  to  be  of  practical 
value.      The    Poulson    telegraphune.    De- 
cently invented  at  C6,penhs,geM,  promises 

i  do  all  tbn  I  was  expected  of  the  phono- 
graph. It  is  claimed  that  the  telegra- 
phone  will  reproduce  with  perfect  ex- 
actness every  sound,  even  1  lie  slightest 
whisper  breathed  into  it.  It  may  well 
be  imagined  that  such  a  machine  would 
greatly  lighten  the  labor  of  the  teacher, 
and  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil. 
The  lesson  might  be  read  into  the  ma- 
chine and  the  pupil  might  reproduce  it 
as  often  as  necessary  to  learn  it.  A 
whole  class  might  learn  it  at  the  same 
time. 

IMPUOVKMRXTS    TO    COMB. 

It  is  the.  cherished  hope  of  the  writer 
that,  in  time,  the  appliances  for  teaching 
the  blind  will  be  so  perfected  that  the 
blind  boy  may  take  his  place  in  the  com- 
mon school  by  the  side  of  his  seeing 
brother,  and  pursue  his  studies  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  He  will  need 
to  hive  his  text  books  printed  in  some 
kind  of  raised  type,  and  also  to  have 
tangible  maps,  which  would  be  of  use  to 
the  seeing  pupils  as  well.  He  must 
also  have  a  slate  prepared  for  his  use, 
such  as  those  nowT  used  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind.  Then  with  the-  aid  of  the 
cicLa'aphnne,  he.  will  be  at  little  or  no 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  his 
seeing  schoolmates,  and  will  mingle  -with 
other  people  and  no  longer  regard  him- 
self as  belonging  to  a  class  apart. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  segre- 
eation  of  the  blind  in  a  community  of 
their  owu  does  not  conduce  to  their 
success  in  the  battle  of  life.  That  stage 
of  development  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  attained. 
At  present,  special  schools  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  are  indispensable. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  such  exist 
to-day  in  every  State  of  the  "Union,  and 
are  cherished  not  as  charitable  institu- 
tions, but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
mon free  school  system.  The  Perkins 
school  in  Boston  was  the  pioneer  along 
this  line,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
others.  The  Philadelphia  school  was 
opened  on  March  25,  1833.  the  same 
I  day  on  which  this  writer  was  born. 
| Was  there  any  fatality  in  that  coinci- 
dence? This  school  has  done  admirable 
work,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
observation.  In  fact,  all  the  schools  for 
the  blind  have  done  good  work.  They 
have  led  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  out 
of  mental  darkness  into  light. 

A    COMPLETE   CURRICULUM. 

The  curriculum  embraces  all  the  usual 
English  branches,  and,  in  addition, 
Latin,  mathematics,  etc.  Much  atten- 
1  tion  is  paid  to  music,  and  more  blind 
persons  earn  a  living  by  music  than  by 
any  other  one  pursuit.  They  are  also 
taught  several  handicrafts,  such  as 
broommaking,  mattressmaking  and  bot- 
toming chairs. 

When  a  blind  man  has  brains,  he  can 
enter  any  of  the  professions,  law.  medi- 
cine, divinity  or  teaching.  In  fact,  he 
may  do  almost  anything  that  does  not 
absolutely  require  sight,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  painting.  The  trouble  is  to 
find  remunerative  employment  for  the 
man  of  moderate  ability. 

Men  are  almost  invariably  kind  to 
the  blind  when  they  come  into  personal 
contact  with  them,  but  they  are  apt  to 
think  that  a  blind  man  is  utterly  help- 
less and  unable  to  do  any  useful  work. 
I  have  traveled  much  alone  in  both  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  have  never 
yet  met  with  the  slightest  act  of  dis- 
courtesy, not  to  say  unkindness. 

When  I  was  a  boy  a  man  said  in  my 
presence.    "Poor    fellow,    it    makes    me 


I   liiin,  for  lie  is  of  n 
to  In  there 

iinenl  of  ii 
kind  bui  ncms.    The 

tor.v  Mind   men   pro. 

-  of  the   c 

known    to  ••niion    here.      Manj 

persons  seem   lo   think   thai    a    blind 
IP,  and  in  addressing  him 
raise   their      voices      to      a      high 

i,     s'irrie     person;      are 
go  to  beli   . 
,ilsl!l  h.      One   might 

el!    tHlk    about    distinguishing 

BLIND    c.iijLlilti:.'.     HAPPY. 
When    one   visits    Tor    the    lit-t    lime   a 
school  for  ihe  blind,  he  naturally  ex| 
to  find  sad   facet;  and   unhapp] 
but,   he   is   soon    undeceived,      Ihe   blind' 
are,  as  a  rule,  cheerful,  and  seem  to  en- 
joy    life    with    as    much    zest    m    other 
people.     I     can     speak     from     pen 
knowledge    of    the    Philadelphia    t<  I 
where    I    once   spent   some    months,    and 
of  the  Virginia  school  at  Staunton,  h. 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  ,,f 
that  institution.     The  children  have  full 
mental  occupation,   and  take  pleasure  In 
their  studies,   and   everyi. 
building   is    arranged    for    their    comfort 
and   convenience.      The    Staunton   school 
is  for  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
chief  argument  in  favor  of  this  du. 
is   its  economy.     Of     course     the 
schools   are   entirely   separate,   for     the 
modes   of   instruction    are   totally    differ- 
ent; but  both  are  under  the  same  man- 
agement.    Intercourse  between  the  blind 
and    the   deaf   is    difficult    bur.    not    im- 
possible.     The  blind  boy  soon  learns  the 
manual    alphabet,    and    by    that    means 
converses    with    the    deaf,    placing    1 
hand   on  the  hand   of  the   other   is   )„> 
rapidly  forms  the  letters  with  his  fmser- 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  unique' 
experience  of  speaking  to  a  convention 
of  the  Deaf  Mute  Association  of 
Virginia,  at  Richmond.  There  I  stood 
and  addressed  more  than  a  hundred 
persons,  not  one  of  whom  could  hear  a 
single  word  that  was  spoken.  An  expert 
teacher  stood  by  me  and  interpreted  my 
address  in  the  sign  language  as  fast  as 
it  was  spoken,  and  the  mutes  got  every 
word  of  it,  as  was  evidenced  bv  their 
frequent  applause  and  the  heartv  hand- 
shakes that  followed. 
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In    Favor    of    the    Vertical    Style 

Danger  of  blindness — or,  at  least,  seri- 
ous eye  trouble — lurks  In  the  old  style  of 
handwriting,  or  the  slanting  of  letters. 
Therefore,  they  must  give  place  in  the 
schools  to  the  vertical  style. 

Such  a  conclusion  was  reached  at  a  re- 
cent convention  of  the  health  committee  of 
the  board  of  education  of  large  cities.  Af- 
ter prolonged  discussion  and  the  submission 
of  the  views  of  oculists,  the  "straight-up- 
and-down"  letters  won  the  day. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  ver- 
tical penmanship  was  that  it  is  easier  on 
eyes  and  nerves  than  the  fine-line  slant  writ- 
ing. Oculists  asserted  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  astigmatism  among  school  chil- 
dren would  be  lessened,  at  a  low  estimate, 
sixty-five  per  cent  were  the  vertical  hand 
universally  adopted. 

A  test  made  at  the  convention  proved  that 
vertical  letters  could  be  read  by  seventy- 
eight  per  cent  of  those  present  a  distance 
of  seventy-eight  feet,  while  sixty  per  cent 
failed  to  decipher  a  Spencerian  exercise  at 
twenty-five   feet   from   the   chart. 

The  public  school  teachers  of  New  York 
have  received  orders  from  the  board  of  ed- 
ucation to  require  pupils  to  carry  their 
books  under  their  right  arms  on  even-dated 
days  and  under  their  left  arms  on  odd-dated 
days.  It  is  explained  that  the  alternate  use 
of  right  and  left  arms  in  carrying  books 
from  class  room  to  class  room  and  in  going 
to  and  from  school  is  required  to  aid  equal 
development  of  both  sides  of  the  body,  and 
to  avert  danger  of  curvature  of  the  spine, 
which  the  constant  use  of  one  side  of  the 
body  has  been  found  to  Induce.  Other  or- 
ders require  a  military  system  in  commands 
and  obeying  orders,  and  the  motions  of  the 
hands  and  feet  in  clearing  desks,  rising, 
marching  and  like  evolutions  are  described 
and  are  based  on  the  system  in  use  in  the 
United  States  Army. 
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LETTERS  TO    THE   EDITOR. 

♦ 

"    SHEFFIELD  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 


To  tihe  Editor,— I  have  reoeivted  an  imitation  for 
my  better  half  and  myself  to  the  opening  ceremomy  of ! 
the  raw  premises  on  (Friday  nest.  For  many  yeara 
we  have  been  interested  in  hedpdnj  the  blind,  ami1 
know  something  of  (their  difficulties,  -weaknesses,  and1 
needs,  .aaid  how  seriously  'handicapped  they  are  hi 
the  struggle  tor  existence.  We  are  looking  upon 
next  Friday  as  a.  ltd  letter  day,  .as  the  splendid 
buildiiai&  to  he  opened  .affords  niore  healthy  said, 
oomfortatbie  fatalities  for  .the  various  departments  of 
the  institution's  Wart-. 

I  -wish  some  of  our  working  citizens  would  gladden  | 
the  hearts  of  the  committee,  .and  make  next  IViday  a.  I 
singularly  red  letter  day  !by  'liberal  eonh-SnttJolis   to 
the  funds  of  this  splendid  institution. 

Money  invested  no  benefit  amd  bless  our  sightless 
bro&hers  aoid  sisters  will  yield  more  real  giafcifiealKm 
than  even  a  dividend  which  a  friend  of  mtino  has 
been,  receiving  for  several  years,  equal  to  22i  per 
cent- 
Some  Ibeneiactots  leave  money  for  noble  objects 
when  they  axe  obliged  to  have  done  with  it,  and  tho 
Government  takes  a  tenth  of  it  for  duties.  The 
best  way  is  to  give  it  iai  tiheir  lifetime,  and  give  also 
»  part  of  themselves  with  the  gift,  and  see  to  its 
proper  application,  possibly  to  find  out  that  it  is  even 
"more  blessed  to  .give  than  to  receive." 

I  don't  think  the" addi lion  of  my  name,  etc.,  would 
materially  emphasise  my  appeal,  .and  1  prefer  to 
remain,  A  QUIET  WORKER. 

April  17,   1906.  ■ 


Type  Writers — Blind  Department 


In  the  Blind  Department  instruction  is  given  on  the  type- writer — the  same  that  is  used  hy  seeing  persons. 
We  have  thirty  blind  pupils  in  the  type-writing  classes,  many  of  whom  have  become  expert  in  both  rapidity  and 
accuracy.     This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  studies  in  school. 
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BLIND  CALIFORNIA  GIRL  | 

MASTER  OF  LANGUAGES 


MISS  LA  BARRAQUE 

TO  GIVE  A  RECITAL! 


Young    Woman    Who  ,  Has 

Many    College    Degrees 

Sings  Here  Today, 


Blind  from  early  childhood,  yet  the 
master  of  four  languages,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  English,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California,  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  of  the  Hast- 
ings law  school,  with  the  degree  of  LL. 
B  Miss  Christine  La  Barraque,  who  is 
to' -give  a  song  recital  at  Association 
Hfill  this  afternoon  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  the 

aiFor  several  years  she  has  been  a 
tocher  0f  foreign  languages  in  the,  high 
schools    of    San    Francisco,     and    is    at 


1  present  on  leave  of  absence  so  that  she 
may  pursue  her  study  of  music  in  the 

She  is  at  present  a  student  at  the, 
William  C.  Whitney  school,  where  her 
instructor  says  she  is  possesed  ot  a 
marvellous  voice,  both  in  range  and 
sweetness,  and  prophesies  for  her  great 
successes.  -    .  . 

One  number  that  she  is  to  sing  at  her 
recital  today,  and  which  has  never  be- 
fore been  heard  in  this  country,  is  a 
collection  of  Spanish  folk  songs,  Las 
Morenas,  La  Rubita  and  El  Bandohn. 
Sig.  Panzani  is  to  accompany  Miss  La.. 
Barraque,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Sumner  Mead 
of  Brookline,  Miss  Annie  E.  Fisher, 
Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers  and  Miss 
Marion  Jackson  are  to  be  the  patron- 
esses. 
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Miss  Christine  La  Barraque. 
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THE 


BLIND. 


SHEFFIELD  INSTITUTION'S 
NEW    PREMISES- 


Opened  by  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  M.P. 

There  are  few  inflictions  more  sad  than  blindness. 
The  loss  of  sight,  it  is  said,  quickens  the  other  human 
faculties,  but  the  power  of  vision  is  so  all  important 
that  no  (compensation  apr^Tssuffioienlly  satisfactory 
to  replace  its  loss  to  the  individual.  The  blind  man 
or  woman  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  charity. 
The  j»ople  thus  afflicted  can  earn  money  for  their 
own  support,  But  to  ensure  rtihoir  being  lifted  out  of 
want  it  is  necessary  that  their  Labour  shall  be  or- 
ganised!, The  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind  cover 
this  requirement.  They  employ  the  woofers  and  sell 
the  work  produced.  They  also  exercise  a  more  philan- 
thropic sen-ice  in  maintaining  the  school  in  Mam- 1 
Chester  road  and  in  oaring  for  old  and  infirm  people 
■.eking  sight. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  the  work  among  the 
adult  and  able  bliudi  has  been  conducted  in  West 
street,  where  the  institution  has  had  its  workrooms 
and  saleshops.  Some  time  ago  the  Corporation  noti- 
lied  that  they  needed  about  ten  feet  of  j 
the  frontage  of  the  (present  area  occu- 1 
pied  by  the  establishment  for  the  purpose 
)f  widening  West  street,  and  as  this  necessitated  the 
lemolition  of  the  old  premises  so  far  as  their  frontage 
was  concerned,  it  was  decided  to  erect  entirely  new 
>uildings  of  a  more  commodious  and)  presenting 
iharacter.  Mr.  Edmund  Winter  drew  up  the  plans, 
ind  the  contract  was  let  to  Messrs.  Daniel  O'Neill 
rad  Sans,  with  the  result  that  a.  handsome  block  has 
been  erected,  and  this  was  formally  opened  by  Mr. 
S.    Roberts,    M.P.,    yesterday   afternoon. 

Tho  original  building  was  erected  from  plans  pre- 
pared by  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Flocktcn,  about  20 
-ears  ago,  at  a  cost  of  about  £3500.  Owing  to  the 
videning  of  West  street  by  the  Corporation  19  feet 
pf  the  original  building  were  required,  which  necessi- 
tated the  taking  down  and  rebuilding  on  tho  new 
'rootage  line.  The  new  erection  now  covers  the 
rite  enclosed  in  West  street,  Carver  lane,  West  street 
lane,  and  Holly  lane,  and  the  new  front  is  in  the 
ieniadssamce  style,  freely  treated,  the  other  eleva- 
tions being  carried  out  to  suit  the  existing  bulki- 
ng. The  contract  has  been  executed  at  a  cost  of 
ittilO,  and  with  fittings  and  other  alterations  the 
otal  will  probably  amount  to  £5000.  The  premises 
sonaist  of  two  look-Alp  saleshops,  with  celllaring,  in 
lijtkwi  to  the  institution,  and  comprise  die  follow- 


ing :  Ground  floor— 'two  lock-up  sa'eshops,  large  re- 
,ajl  shop,  warehouse,  baskeUinakers'  department, 
;cod  <side  main  entrance,  small  yard,  spacious  hall, 
tud  stone  staircase  up  to  the  top  of  tie  building,  and 
also  an  iron  emergency  staircase.  First  floor:  Care- 
.aker's  house,  committee-room,  dining-room,  meet- 
ing room,  and  women's  workroom.  Second  floor: 
Two  large  workshops,  store  warehouse,  foreman's 
office,  and  store.  Third  floor :  Brush-making  de- 
partment, and  stores.  The  buildings  aire  fitted  up 
with  .ill  necessary  and  adequate  lavatory  accommo- 
dation, and  are  lighted  by  elcotric  light.  The  base- 
ment consists  of  large,  lofty  and  well-lighted  cellar- 
in  " 

NEED   FOR  PUBLIC  SUiPPOSfT. 

A  large  number  of  visitors  had  accepted  invte  tic-ns 
to  to  present  at  yesterday's  opening  ceremony.  They 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  over  the  buildings, 
;and  of  admiring  them.  The  saiedhops  are  pleasing,, 
i lie  workroiams  are,  large,  well-lighted,  mind; 
,..;.)  lUiily  venitaiated.  A  number  of  tine  +3  persons 
who  are  at  present,  employed  by  the  institution  were 
to  be  seen  at  work.  The  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  making  of  baskets  amd  maits,  while  the  women 
were  earning  chains  or  making  stockings.  The 
articles  made  by  the  blind  are  excellent  in  quality, 
and  the  shop  is  thoroughly  deserving  of  a  greater 
patronage  of  the  general  public.  Were  the  deinane 
increased  the  msiitution  could  employ  more  of  th< 
blind  people  of  the  oily,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  b< 
hoped  that  the  new  shops  will  attract  large  number 
of  customers. 

The  opening  speeches  were  few,  and  the  libt]. 
ceremony  did  not  last  half  an  hour.  Mr.  S 
Roberts,  M.P.,  as  President  of  the  Institution,  wa: 
ui  tho  chair,  and  among  those  present  ware  Mrs 
9    Roberts,    Miss   Dring,    Mr.  W.   R.   Cart™    (hoii 


tary),   Rev.   .1.    Ji.   Bligh,    Rev.  T.    VV.    Holme, 
Mr.     Thomas     Cole,      Mr.      James     Puttrell,      .Mr 
Mark  Willis,   )|r.   John  Wortley,    Mr.    K.  <:.    Bede  i 
Mr.    E.    Winder    (architect,),    Mr.    Thomas    \ 
■Miss    Brailxford,    tho    Misses  Ellin,   Mrs.    .1.    \\ 
Mr.    and    .Mrs.    George   Kali,    Mr.    T.    Flatber,    Mr! 
Smoddock  (superintendent  Blind  School),  Mr.  T.  H\ 
Williamson    (secretory),    Miss  Carter,    Mis. 
Miss  itfowarlh,    Mr.    Thomas    Kllin.    Mr*.    Maddocts 
(matron    Blind  School),    Dr.  and    Mr*.   Carter, 
Close,    Mr.   and    Mrs.    A.    II.   Mlliii,    Mr,    and    Mrs. 
Nodder,    Mrs.  George    Senior,    Mrs.    Tibbctts,      and 
,  others. 

There  were  hitters  of  apology  for  absence  from 
the  Lord  Mayor,  the  M«Etor  Cutler,  the  Bishop  of 
.Sheffield,  Archdeacon  Eyre,  Sir  Frederick  and  Lady 
Mappin,  Colonel  Cutler,  gju  Joseph  Jonias,  Aid. 
Franklin,   Sir  John   Bingham,    and    oti) 

Mr.  W.  R.  Carter,  reading  these  tetters,  m- 
tima'bed  that  he  had  received  £10.  10s.  from  the 
President  of  the  institution,  £5  from  Mr.  T.  H. 
Waberhouse,  and   £5  from    Mr.  Harry  Fisher. 

Mr.    S.   Bojberts,   M.P.,  said   that   they   were  met 
to  celebrate   tlie   opening   of   these   new  buildings. 
The  premises  represented  one  of  four  departments 
under  the  managemeni.  an  I  supervision  of  the  !*hef- 
fieH  Institution  for  the  Blind.       The  other  three  de- 
partments included  in  the  first  instance  the  school  in 
[Manchester  road,  which  his  late  father  had  had  the 
I  honour  of  opening  in  1879,   and   which   now  offered 
(accommodation    for    70   children,   35    boys,    and    35 
girls,  available  to  the  whole   of   tho  country.     The 
-children  a*  puissant  in  the  .institution,   he  believed, 
included  only   20  who  were  of  Sheffield.     As  to  tile 
Other  departments,    they   had  the  home  mission  for 
the  relief  and  visiting  of  the  blind  in  their  homes, 
and  also  the  Overend  Cottages  at  Crosspool,  which 
ware  eible   to  accommodate   a   few   old   and   infirm 
patients.     Having  the  honour  of  being  Uie  president. 
of  the  institution  he  welcomed   all   the  friends  who 
,  had   come  there    that    afternoon.     He    felt    that    he 
,  must  bender  special  thanks  on   behalf  of  the  public 
I  and   the  blind   inmates  to  Mr.   W.   R.   Carter,   the 
I  eharmuan    and    horonorary    se<TetaTy    of    the    com- 
mittee,  who  for  a.  long   period   of  years  had  given 
|  his   best    sendees    for  the  benefit  of  the   institution, 
and  g-iw  i   it  in   the  way  of  a  laJboar  cf  love.    He 
thought  their  thanks  were  due  also  bo  the  members 
I  of  the  committee,  who  had  devoted  a.  great  deal  of 
their   time   in    various    ways   to    the   benefit    of    the 
I  place,  and     through    their    good    management    and 
foresight  had  prevented  the  institution  from  being 
a  burden  on  the  public  of  Sheffield. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
Proceeding  to  give  to  the  meeting  a  few  details 
of  the  history  of  tho  undertaking,  he  said  that  the 
first  effort  to  find  employment  for  the  adult  blind 
in  Sheffield  was  made  by  the  late  Miss  Harrison, 
who  resided  at  Weston  House,  now  Weston  Park 
Museum.  Site  gathered  around  her  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  assisted  her  in  the  work,  and  eventually 
an  association  was  formed,  which  was  callfed  the 
North  of  England  Manufactory-  for  the  Blind.  The 
first  report  was  presented  at  a  oieeting  held  in 
November,  1861,  and  there  were  then  employed  in 
the.  manufactory'  22  blind  men  and  women,  whilst 
the  sales  were  £162  for  the  year.  Subsequently,  as 
'a,  (result  of  subscriptions  given  by  tho  public,  per- 
manent premises  were  purchased  in  West  street,  at 
a  cost  of  £970.  omd  in  December.  1868,  the  buildings 
were  approved.  Miss  Harrison  died  in  1873,  and  in 
1881  the  adjoining  property  in  West,  street  was  also 
purchased  for  £2250.  The  committee  then  decided 
to  demolish  the  old  premises  and  build  new  work 
rooms  and  retail  shops.  The  buildings  were  com- 
pleted1'at  a  eoM,  of  £3,600,  and  were  opened  by  the 
late  Lord  Wharacliffe  in  January.  1882.  In  the 
year  1903  the  Corporation  cf  Sheffield  gave  them 
notice  that  ten  feet  of  the  frontage  to  West  street 
was  required  for  the  purposes  of  ^.tree',  wide-nin-.". 
Fortunately  the  society  had  all  the  sites  of  the 
adjoining  premises,  and  they  had  been  able  to  buiid 
new  premises  on  the  whole  of  the  area  they  possessed. 
The  cost,  had  been  £4610,  but  they  had  received  in 
compensation  from  the  Corporation  £4570.  Addi- 
tional furniture  and  fittings  would  probably  bring 
up  the  cost  to  £5000.  The  committee.  Tell  indebted 
both  to  the  architect  and  the  builders  for  the  effi- 
cient way  in  which  the  committee's  wishes  had  lieen 
carried  out.  By  the  last  report  of  the  institution 
he  fBu  that  they  bad  29  men.  10  women,  and  four 
learners  employed  in  the  works-hips,  and  the  sales 
last  year  amounted  to  £2879.  They  would  notice 
that  ibe,  presenl  building-  gave  accommodation 
for  many  more  workpeople;  perhaps  Iwiee 
.is  many  as  wore  at  present  employed. 
It  depended  cn.i-ir.2iy  tipcat  the  demand  for  the 
'goods  as  to  hew  many  people  they  could 
I employ.  They  had  .plenty  of  applications  tor  em- 
ployment, but  it.  was  impossible  to  give  it  unless 
they  were  able  to  sell  the  goods  rhey  made.  Their 
best  customers  w^re  the  Ceip oration  and  the  Boards 
of  Guardians.  He  hoped  the  general  public,  how- 
ever, would  patronise  their  shops  better  than  had 
been  the  ease  in  the  past. 

After  giving  a  description  of  the  new  buildings, 
Mr.  Roberts  said  he  need  hardly  commend  the  cause 
of  the  institution  to  them  because  it,  must  appear  to 
evervone  of  them  thai  they  should  help  those  who 
tried  to  help  themselves.  BUndiress  came  from 
many  causes,  and  one  of  them  wa.,  the  lack  of  at:er- 


r..j  (ii/r    it   ,i   ui..  btrlli.     Wr. 

d,  bad  ju«t.  b*a  giving  gome  advice   on  thin 
waiter,  and  he  migh-tiay  that  during  tfci 
e:  PirliaflKit,  fct  tad  besu  on.  a,  QxuaiVxx.  w&idl 
had  had   before    lb  a.   bill   from   a   i: 
porati'  i  'ipulaorv  ce.' 

immc<liat';ly  alter  children  we  Xbcj  wanted 

to  get  compulsory  powers  so  l-hat  their  <aOj 

■nd  visit  th*.   mothers  in  order  to  icji   tn*m 
how    i  ,   treat  the  child.       A   great  can 
mortality  was  the   fact    that,   mothers  did  n.j 
how   to  deal   with   their  children.       il',  «;•.  gUd  to 
say    that    tb*..    House    of    Commons    had    g 
appr'/va!    to    Ihe      bill.  Tho      measofi 

Uioujjin,    b:-.  eitrem«lj   useful   in  dealing   with   tn^ 
eyes  of  infants. 

In   ociiclusaorj,    he   iiriresEed    his   pleasure   in   it- 
claaing  tho  building  open. 

The  Bev,  T.   W.   Hoim  b  moved  a  tote  of  thanks 
Ut   Mr.    Roberts,    and    Sfx.ke    of    the    interest,    which 
that  genllemam  took   ii 
though^.,    was  an  inherited   ■ 

Mt.  George  Bail  seconded   tin,  motio;i.  maiiac   in 
appeal    to    k.die-s    to    eupport    ih*-    «al  shop. 
Institirtion.       The   votv    was    hea  <;_   anj 

Mr.   W.   B.   Caiter  was  cko    th-anked   by  the  coro. 
Fany. 

After    the     ceraroony    tho     guests    inspect  d    U» 
buibUngs,   o.i.-d   appear.  interested    in    (he 

work   Uing  done  by   tl«>  blind   people.       Afternoon 
tea  was  served  m  one  of  <ihx-  rooms. 

Subsequently,    through   the  kind: 
Senior,  who  has  been  consistent  in  her   tbougfatrnl- 
Jiess    for  those    under    the    care   of    the    Irwtauuiofi 
the     workers     were     entertained      rn 
manufactory.         Mrs.      Senior      had      provided      a 
substantial      tea,      and       this      was      followed      V. 
a      concert      programme,      to      which      vocai      a,i<l 
instruimenrtai      items     were     oontribuied     h\ 
Badon,  Miss  Cixter,  Mast»^r  B.   Hannah.    Mr.   B     t; 
Bamiev,    Jtr.   Ha,ray   Heath,    apd   Mr.    lohr.   Abson] 
the  last-named   being  one  of  the   employes  on   the 
pveroiies.    The  concert  had  been  arranged  bv   Miss 
Carter. 


n,  d.  e 


Reading  Room  for  the   Blind. 

Following  Is  the  program  for  volunteer 
•eadings  and  music  In  the  reading  room  for 
the  bling  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  2:30 
to  3:3j4f  o'clock  p.m.:  Tuesday,  May  1, 
George'  A.  Loud;  Thursday,  May  3,  song 
recital  by  Miss  Isabel  Wilbur,  soprano,  and 
Mr.  Edward  G.  Smith,  baritone:  Saturday, 
May  5,  Mrs.  William  O.  Cunningham.  The 
ctoor  to  the  reading  room  -will  be  closed 
promptly  at  2:30  o'clock,  and  will  be  opened 
thereafter  only  between  the  numbers  on  the 
program. 
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The  last  issue  of  the  Lone  Slar  has   a 
photograph    of   the   Texas    blind-deaf 
girl,  Ruby  Ripe,  now  eighteen  years  of 
age,  together  with  a  sketch  of  her   ac- 
complishments in  school.     She  has  been, 
under  instruction  only  five  years,   has! 
mastered  simple  number  work  in  arith- 
metic and  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  has  gained  a  good  start  in  Uni- 
ted States  History,  and  made  consider- 
able progress  in   grammar.     She   does 
well  in  speech   and   lip   reading.     She 
has  mastered  all  the  point  systems,  and 
the    use    of   Hall's    American   Braille 
writer   and   the    Blickensderfer    type- 
writer.   Her  domestic  accomplishments 
are  band  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,; 
aud     crocheting.     She     is    a    gentle, 
tractable,  and  sweet-dispositioned  girl,  j 
and  no  one  at  the  school  has  ever   seen 
her  in  a  temper.    _ 


iGlI 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the, Blind  Branch 
of   the   International    Sunshine    Society   held, 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  in  the   parlors 
oi  the  home,   Tuesday  evening.   May  1.    The 
special  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  pre- 
sentation  to   the   home  by   the   branch   of  a 
complete    set   of   mission    furniture    for    the 
new  smoking  and  reading  room  in  the  exten-  , 
sion  which  has   recently  been   added  to   the  \ 
home.     The  furniture  consists  of  comfortable 
rocking   chairs,    arm    chairs,      couches     and ; 
reading  tables.    This   room  fills   a  long  felt 
want   in   the   appointments   of   the   home   as 
it  affords  the  inmates  a  place  in  which  they 
can  gather  and  enjoy  comfort  after  the  day's 
work  is   over.    The  evening's   entertainment 
opened   with   the   singing  of     the     Sunshine 
Hymn   and   an   address   by   the   president   of 
the  branch,   Miss   Elizabeth   Davis,   followed 
by  selections   by  the  Eureka  Mandolin  Club 
and  the  Marcy  Avenue  Glee  Club  conducted 
by   their   capable    leader.     Professor   George 
C.  Stout,  organist  of  the  Marcy  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Church.    Soprano  solos  by  Miss  Beatrice 
Andrews,   addresses   by  T.  T.   Hayden,   Eben 
p.  Morford  and  others. 

John  G.  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Cynthia  West- 
over  Alden  and  Mrs.  Furman  were  to  have 
spoken  but  were  unavoidably  detained.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  musical  programme  and  thirty  boxes  of 
cigars  were  presented  to  the  men  by  Mr. 
Havden. 


INSTRUCTING    THE  BLIND 


Interesting      Meeting      Held      at      th» 

New-Century    Club    Bjfijaing  Last 

Night — For  Their  Assistance. 

A    meeting,   Ifche    pruTcr/al    object      ofi 
■which  was  bo  hear  suggestion's  as  regards 
the   best   methods    of   instructing    Dela- 
ware's 'blind,  was  held  in  the  New-Cen-'l 
fcury  Club  building  last  night  under  tiha 
auspices  of  the  philanthropic  comiuititee 
of   the.  club,  and  interesting  talks  we're 
given  by   two   speakers   connected  with 
the   Pennsylvania   Institute  for  the  In-  i 
strU'dtion  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa. 

The  speakers  were  Professor  E.-  E. 
Allen,  the  principal  of  this  institution, 
and  L'lberio  Deilfino,  a  teacher.  The  latter! 
-nMle  totally  blind  is  field  agent  and 
travcfe  alone.  He  looks  into  the  condi* 
tion  of  Ithe  Wind,  ascertains  who.  tkejj 
are  and  what  t'hey  do. 

While  the  meeting  last  night  was  "'of 
an  informal  nature,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
vestigate the  conditions  of  Delaware's 
blind.  The  census  shows  that  there  are 
200  blind  persons  in  Delaware,  and  it 'is 
proposed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the  afflicted 
in  the  first  place  and  later  to  map  out  * 
visiting  teaching  plan. 

Under  the  proposed  plan  of  those  inte^ 
ested  in  the  project  to  help  the  blind  ct 
Delaware,  afflicted  persons  will  be  visited 
and  furnished  with  books  with  embossed 
letters.  They  will  also  be  given  manual 
instruction  as  well. 

The  talks  of  both  speakers  were  of  aa 
inspiring  nature,  and  they  were  question- 
ed at  length  on  various  matters.  The  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  Delfino  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  may  be  done  for  those  with- 
out eysight,  when  given  assistance  as'  is 
proposed  under  the  plan  discussed  last 
night. 

When  a  young  man,  he  was  employed 
in  a  quarry.  He  was  without  education, 
■but  alter  the  explosion  which  robbed  him 
of  h'is  eyesight  and  an  arm  as  well  he 
began  to  study  the  books  of  the  blind 
and  has  received  an  education  which  has 
fitted  him  for  the  position  af  teacher  in 
the  well-known  Pennsylvania  institution. 

C.  Reginald  Van  Trump  is  largely  ,'.re- 
sponsible  for  the  meeting  last  night,  for 
he  has  trough  about  an  agitation  aa  re- 
gards giving  practical  assistance  to  th» 
'Mind. 

NEV    BEDFORD    'MASS.!    STANDARD 


WOMAN'S  GLUS  UHAnuc 


Members   Select    William    Street 
Church  lor  Meetings,  i 

Playgrounds  Doing  Good  Work  and 
Receive  Appropriation. 

Officers  Elected  at   Annual   Meeting  of 
Organization. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Woman's  club  was  held  last  even- 
ing. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  when 
the  meeting-  began.  After  the  reading 
of  the  records  of  previous  meetings, 
the  report  of  the  treasurer,  Miss  Etta 
M.  Abbott  was  presented.  It  showed  a 
balance  In  the  club  treasury  of  $568.19, 
and  $315.64  in  the  permanent  fund. 
Miss   Abbott  also   reported   that  there 


was  $52.33  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  j 

■of  the  playground  fund. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  work 
for  the  blind  stated  that  the  committee 
had  definitely-iaoated  68  blind  people  in 
this  city,  and  hoped  to  locate  the  addi- 
tional  twenty   given  in  the   last   state 

'census.  One  girl  of  fifteen  years  has 
been  influenced  to  enter  the  Perkins 
institute,  making  six  from  this  city  at 
that  school,  and  it  is  hoped  that  two 
more  will  enter  next  September. 

During  the  year,  four  men  and  three 
women  have  been  taught  basketry  or 
sewing,  and  four  men  have  been  helped 
to  profitable  employment.  The  work 
for  blind  women  is  also  making  prog- 
ress. It  is  proposed  by  the  committee 
to  arrange  to  have  an  annual  concert 
by  the  orchestra  from  the  Perkins  in- 
stitute. 

The  committee  offered  a  reco-mmen- ! 
dation  that  it  be  given  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25  at  the  present  time.  Also  I 
that  a  certain  number  of  tickets  for 
each  club's  entertainments  be  given  to 
blind  people.  The  committee  extended 
its  thanks  to  Dr.  Whitney  and  Dr. 
Pitta  for  their  services,  and  also  to 
four  young  women  wlx>  -  aided  blind 
people  to  practice  typewriting. 

IFALMOUTH    (MASSJi    INDEPENDENT 
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Saturday.,  May-*-  « 
>*T, 

Our  well   known    summer   resident, 

Hon.     Samuel    B.    Capen    of    Jamaica 

Plain,  has  been  elected  a    vice-president 

of    the    Massachusetts    Association    for 

i  Promoting  the  Interests   of    the    Blind. 

INQUIRE} 
LANCASTER,  PA„ 
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EDUCATING  1  Bill 

Raised    Letters,  or  Marks,  Make 
an  Effective  Alphabet. 


learn  to  Master  the  typewriter. 


Most   Sightless  Persons  Are    Happy 

Though  They  Are  Believed  to 

be  Sad  and  Dejected. 


In  no  direction  is  the  humanitarian  or 
Christian  spirit  of  this  age  more  manifest 
than  in  the  care  bestowed  on  the  unfortu- 
nate classes  of  the  population — the  sick, 
the  insaDe,  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  With 
all  their  boasted  civilization,  neither  Greece 
nor  Kome  had  a  single  hospital  for  the  sick 
or  the  insane,  no  school  for  the  blind  or  the 
deaf.  Now  there  are  hospitals,  asylums 
and  refugees  for  the  aged  at)d  helpless  and 
schools  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  every 
Christian  country.  Within  the  last  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  mode  of  instruction 
in  these  schools  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  many  new  appliances  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

Hundreds,  yea,  thousands  of  books  have 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  so 
that  they  may  read  for  themselves.  At 
first  they  were  prepared  with  the  ordinary 
letters,  embossed,  but  these  were  not  com- 
pletely satisfactory,  because  they  require 
a  very  delicate  sense  of  touoh.  Then  the 
"Braile"  was  invented,  which  can  be 
learned  by  adults  who  have  lost  their  sight 
late  in  life. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  two  styles  of 
what  is  oalled  tde  point  type,  the  Philadel- 
phia Braile  and    the   New  York  point.     In 


both  systems  the  letters  are  formed  by  the 
arrmgeoients  of  the  points  or  dots;  some- 
what like  the  telegraph^lettcrB.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  poi  nt  system  over  the  old  method 
is  manifest  from  this  statement:  The 
writer  tried  in  vain  to  learn  the  ordinary 
embossed  print  when  be  was  a  boy,  bnt 
after  be  was  sixty  years  old  be  readily 
learned  the  point  type  and  can  now  read 
it  with  ease  and  much  satisfaction. 

One  adyantage  of  the  point  system  is  that 
it  oan  be  written  by  the  blind,  and  used 
by  them  for  taking  notes  and  in  corres- 
pondence with  eachj  other,  though  it  is 
not  available  for  general  correspondence, 
because  it  cannot  be  read  by  those  who 
baye  not  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  it. 
Now,  however,  the  typewriter  has  come 
into  use  for  that  purpose  by  the  blind. 
Many  blind  persons  have  beoome  very  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  maohine.  This  is 
not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that 
many  seeing  persons  now  practice  the  touch 
system.  The  letters  are  known  by  position, 
and  not  by  any  tangible  mark.  It  is  a 
drawback  tbatthe  writer  cannot  read  what 
he  has  written,  but  it  is  muoh  that  he  is  able 
to  write  what  others  oan  read. 

When  the  invention  of  the  phonograph 
was  announced,  it  was  thought  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  in  teaching  the  bliod,  as 
well  as  for  teaching  others  the  exaot  pro- 
nounoiation  of  foreign  languages;  but  that 
expectation  has  not  been  realized.  The 
sound  is  too  muffled  or  metallio  and  indis- 
tinct to  be  of  practical  value.  The  Poulson 
telegraphone,  recently  invented  at  Copen- 
hagen, promises  to  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  the  phonograph.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
telegraphone  will  reproduce  with  perfect 
exaotness  every  sound,  even  the  slightest 
whisper  breathed  into  it.  It  may  well  be 
imagined  that  such  a  maohine  would  greatly 
lighten  the  labor  of  the  teacher,  and  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  the  pupil.  The  lesson 
might  be  read  into  the  machine  and  the 
pupil  might  reproduce  it  as  often  as  neces- 
Isary  to  learn  it.  A  whole  class  might  learn 
it  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  the  cherished  hope  of  the  writer  that, 
M  time,  the  appliances  for  teaching  the 
blind  will  be  so  perfected  that  the  blind 
boy  may  take  his  place  in  the  common 
school  by  the  side  of  his  seeiug  brother,  and 
pursue  his  studies  along  with  the  rest  of  trie 
class.  He  will  need  to  have  his  text  books 
printed  in  some  kind  of  raised  type,  and 
also  to  have  tangible  maps,  which  would 
be  of  use  to  the  seeing  pupils  as  well.  He 
must  also  have  a  slate  prepared  for  his  use, 
such  as  those  now  used  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  Then  with  the  aid  of  the  teleg- 
raphone, he  will  be  at  little  or  no  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  his  seeing 
schoolmates,  and  will  mingle  with  other 
people  and  no  longer  regard  himself  as  be- 
longing to  a  class  apart. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  segregation 
of  the  blind  in   a  community  of  their  own 
does  not  conduce   to  their  success  in  the 
battle  of  life.     That  stage   of  development 
has  not  yet  beeu  reached,  if,  indeed,  it  can 
ever  be  attained.   At  present,  special  schools 
for  the  instruction   of    the  blind  are  in- 
dispensable.    It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
such  exist  today  in  every  state  of  the  Union, 
and  are  cherished  not  as  oharitable  institu- 
tions, but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
free  school  system.     The  Perkins  school  in 
Boston  was  the  pioneer  along  this  line,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  others.     The  Phila- 
delphia school   was  opened   ou  March  25, 
1833,  the  same  daji   o*   which  this  writer 
was  born.     Was  there  there  any  fatality  in 
that  coincidence?    This  school  has  done  ad- 
mirable work,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
observation.     Iu  fact,  all  the  schools  for  the 


blind  bavedom 

thousands  Of  boys  and  girls  out   of  n 

darkDess  into  light. 

The  curriculum  embraces  all  the 
Knglish  branches,  and,  in  addition,  Latin. 
mathematics,  etc.  Much  attention  . 
to  music,  and  more  blind  persons  earn  a 
living  by  music  than  by  any  other  one  pur- 
suit. They  are  also  taught  several  handi- 
crafts, such  as  broommaking,  tuattressmab' 
ing  and  bottoming  chairs. 

When  a  blind  man  has  brains,  he  can 
enter  any  of  the  professions,  law,  medicine, 
divinity  or  teaching.  In  fact,  he  may  do 
almost  anything  that  does  not  absolutely 
require  sight,  suoh,  for  instance,  as  painting. 
The  trouble  is  to  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  the  man  of  moderate  ability. 

Men  are  almost  invariably  kind  to  the 
blind  when  they  come  into  personal  contact 
with  them,  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that 
a  blind  man  is  utterly  helpless  and  unable 
I  to  do  any  useful  work.  I  have  traveled 
Imuch  alone  in  both  the  North  and  the 
South,  aud  baye  never  yet  met  with  the 
slightest  act  of  discourtesy,  not  to  say  un- 
kindness. 

When  I  was  a  boy  a  man  said  in  my 
presence,  "Poor  fellow,  it  makes  me  sorry 
to  look  at  him,  for  he  is  of  no  use  to  him- 
self or  to  anybody  else."  There  spoke  the 
real  sentiment  of  the  average  man,  kind 
but  contemptuous.  The  history  of  many 
blind  men  proves  the  incorrectness  of  the 
common  opinion.  Instances  are  too  numer- 
ous and  too  well  known  to  require  mention 
here.  Many  persons  seem  to  think  that  a 
blind  man  cannot  hear,  and  in  addressing 
him  they  raise  their  voices  to  a  high  pitch. 
Again,  some  persons  are  credulous  enough 
to  believe  that  a  blind  man  can  distinguish 
colors  by  touch.  One  might  as  well  talk 
about  distinguishing  the  notes  of  a  piano 
by  the  smell. 

When  one  yisits  for  the  first  time  a 
'school  for  the  blind,  he  naturally  expects  to 
find  sad  faces  and  unhappy  children,  but 
be  is  soon  undeceived.  The  blind  are,  as  a 
rule,  cheerful,  and  seem  to  enjoy  life  with 
as  much  zest  as  other  people.  I  cap  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  of  theH 'liladel- 
phia  school,  where  I  once  spent  some 
/months,  and  of  the  Virginia  school  at 
Staunton,  being  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  institution.  The  children 
have  full  mental  ocoupation,  and  take 
pleasure  in  their  studies,  and  everything 
about  the  building  is  arranged  for  their 
oomfort  and  convience.  The  Staunton 
school  is  for  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  this  dualism 
is  its  economy.  Of  oourse  the  two  sohools 
are  entirely  separate,  for  the  modes  of  in- 
struction are  totally  different;  but  both  are 
under  the  same  management.  Intercourse 
between  the  blind  and  the  deaf  is  difficult 
but  not  impossible.  The  blind  boy  soon 
learns  the  manual  alphabet,  and  by  that 
means  oonverses  with  the  deaf,  placing  his 
hand  on  the  hand  of  the  other  as  he  rapidly 
forms  the  letters  with  his  fingers. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  speaking  to  a  convention  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  Association  of  Virginia,  at  Rich- 
mond. There  I  stood  and  addressed  more 
than  a  hundred  persons,  not  one  of  whom 
could  bear  a  single  word  that  was  spoken. 
An  expert  teacher  stood  by  me  and  inter- 
preted my  address  in  the  sign  language  as 
fast  as  it  was  spoken,  and  the  mutes  got 
every  word  of  it,  as  was  evidenced  by  their 
frequent  applause  and  the  hearty  hand- 
shakes that  followed.  W.  H.  w. 
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Letters  of  inquiry  and  offers  of  help 
began  to  pour  in  soon  after  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  became  known.  The  first  one 
of  this  character  came  from  one  known  to 
,  the  deaf  all  over  the  land,  either  personal- 
I  ly  or  by  name.  His  message  ran  as  fol- 
lows: 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Apr.  19,  1906. 
Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
My  dear  Dr.  Wilkinson: — We  are  ap- 
palled at  the  awful  catastrophe  which 
visited  San  Francisco  and  the  surrounding 
towns  and  at  the  tidings  that  your  school 
has  been  destroyed.  Particulars  to  be  had 
are  so  meagre  and  I  have  been  trying  to 
reach  you  by  telegraph,  but  all  wires  are 
down. 

You  have  my  sympathy,  if  report  is 
true.  Can  I  and  Los  Angeles  friends  be 
of  any  assistance  to  you?  Do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  us. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Oscar  H.  Regensbug. 
Box  23,  Station  C. 

Ever  since  this  first  letter  there  have 
been  coming  others  similar  in  their  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  and  offer  of  aid.  All  of 
these  no  doubt  but  evince  the  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin  in 
time  of  trouble  but  we  believe  they  also 
bear  evidence  of  a  special  affection  for 
California.  Our  Eastern  friends  poke  a 
good  deal  of  fun  at  us  for  our  state  pride, 
but  every  one  of  them  knows,  down  deep 
in  his  heart,  that  Californians  have  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  this  calamity,  if  it  has 
shown  nothing  else,  has  developed  the  fact 
that  love  of  this  beautiful  land  is  not  con- 
fined by  the  boundaries  of  the  state. 
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Uncle  Sam.  Sends  Books  for 
Them  Free  of  Postage. 

Thousands  of  big  books  will  from 
now  on,  be  sent  all  over  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  up  into  Canada  with 
the  government  free  postage  seal 
thereon. 

Uncle  Sam  says  so.  This  is  his 
splendid  gift  to  his  blind  people, 
and  80,000  persons  deprived  of 
the  blessing  of  sight  are  rejoicing 
over  the  boon. 

It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Free  Home  School  for  the  Blind 
under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Moon  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that 
this  free  postage  law  has  been 
passed.  Dr.  Moon  and  many  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country's  blind,  kept  up  the  agita- 
tion with  the  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives in  Congress,  until 
the  act  was  finally  passed  granting* 
free  postage  on  literature  for  the 
blind. — Col.  Index. 

The  writer  of  the  above  clipping 
is   certainly   gifted   with  a  fertile 
imagination.     The    article    would, 
not  be  so  surprising,  if  the  state- 
ments   made  contained   any   sug-, 
gestions    of    uncertainty,    but  to! 
simply  manufacture  and  state  posi-  \ 
tively,    that    it   was  through   the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Moon,  that  the  frank- 
ing privilege   was   secured,    is  so 
preposterous   that  those  who  have 
any   acquaintance   with   the   facts 
leading   up   to    the    passage  of  the  I 
bill,  must  regard  the  assertions   in 
the  Index  as  purely  imginary. 

In  1898,  at  the  Convention  of  in- 
structors for    the  blind,    held    at 
Lansing,  Michigan  Supt.  Wilson  of ' 
Indiana,  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleveland,  then 
of  Conn.,   and  Mr.  H.  II.  Johnson 
of  West  Va.    were    appointed  to ! 
promote  and   encourage,  national 
legislation   permitting  the    trans-, 
mission  of  literature  for  the  blind, 
free  of  postage.     These  appointees 
never  met  asacommitte,  and  there- 
fore   nothing   was   done   by  them, 
officially. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  shown  interest 
in  this  matter,  prior  to  his  appoint- 


ment,   and   he   continued  to  worY 
earnestly,  for  six  years  before  the 
consummation  of  the  measure.  He 
prepared  the  bill,  and  induced  Mr. 
Dayton,    then   congressman   from 
this   District  to  introduce  it  in  the 
House,    and   about  the  same  time, 
through  his  influence,  Mr.    El  kins 
introduced  it  in  the   Senate.'    The 
bill  was  brought  up  in  several  con- 
gresses, and   was   never  reported 
except  once,  from  the  Committee 
favorably,  but  was  never  acted  up- 
on.    During     these     years,    Mr. 
Johnson  was  busy  meeting  various 
objections   that   arose   against  the' 
bill,  securing  influences   wherever 
he   could  in  its  favor,  until  finally 
in  1904,  the  bill  passed  and  receiv- 
ed the  President's  signature. 

Hon.  W.  W.  Pucker  of  Miss- 
ouri, presented  the  bill  in  the 
House,  and  Mr.  Elkins  in  the 
Senate  in  the  congress  that  adopted 
it,  and  theoriginal  bill  prepared  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  only  amended 
as  to  weight,  increasing  from  seven 
to  ten  pounds,  was  adopted.  Many 
people  assisted.  Mr.  Johnson. 
Miss  Griffin  of  the  Reading  Room 
for  the  blind,  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  did  what  she  could,  and 
Miss  Hitchcock,  daughter  of  Sec- 
retary Hitchcock,  was  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  effective  factors, 
in  working  this  measure  through. ' 
Now  it  is  for  the  public  to  de- 
termine with  these  facts  presentecl 
to  them,  whether  Mr.  H.  H.  John- 
son of  West  Va.,  or  Dr.  Moon  of 
Philadelphia,  was  the  principal 
agent  in  giving  free  reading  matteffl 
to  the  blind  people  of  this  country.) 
About    Text     Books. 

There  is  some  healthful  discussion 
iu  the  school   papers  concerning    the 
question  of  text  books  for  the  schools,  j 
It  has  long  been  felt  as  a  serious    de- 
fect  in    the     administration   of    the 
funds    granted    by    the    Government; 
that  there  have    been  too  few   school 
books  prepared,    and  those  of  a    sort' 
that   did  not  command  the    approval 
of  the  best  teachers  and  most  thought- 
ful school    people  in  the    profession. 
The  cry  now  comes    up  from  so  many 
quarters  for  reform    in  this   matter, 
and  for  a    systemaio  arrangment   for 
the    determination    of   the    kinds   of 
books  that    shall    be   published,    and 
such  like  m  atters    that  will  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  these  books  among 
the   schools.     Surely    there   is   great! 
room  for    improvement,   and   a   very) 
general  need    for  it.     I  note  in  a    re- 
cent issue  of  one  of  the  school   papers 


that  there  is  some  lack  of  knowledge 
about,  what  books  we  have.  .One 
think  there  is  no  work  on  physiology 
except  Huxley's.  That  is  in  two 
volumes,  and  is  a  most  excellent 
work,  and  perhaps  fills  tlie  needs  of,1 
the  advanced  classes  as  well  as  all 
most  any  one  that  might  be  selected, 
though.  It  is  twenty  years  old,  and: 
a  newer  work  might  be  preforred. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  date  of 
the  edition  of  Huxley,  the  title  page 
bears  the  date  1391,  but  when  it  was 
copyrighted,  is  mercifully  concealed, 
and  that  is  too  often  the  case.  It 
would  cost  no  more,  and  if  it  did,  it, 
would  be  well  spent  money  to  let  the' 
reader  know  all  that  is  to  be  known 
about  these  book. 

But  I  set  out  to  say  that  there  are 
several  other  physiologies  public  by 
the  printing  house  for  the  blind. 
There  is  The  "Child's  Health  Primer"; 
for  primary  classes,  copyrighted  by 
A.  S.  Barues.  Then  we  have 
'Thysiology  for  Young  people,"  also 
from  A.  S.  Barues  &  Co.,  1894 
"An  Abridgement  of  the  Hygienic 
Physiology  with  preference  to  alco- 
holic drinks  by  Steele.  This  printed 
iu  1891.  There  is  a  dearth  of  suit- 
able texts  in  grammar,  geography 
and  elementary  science,  which  might 
be  greatly  enriched  by  judicious 
selections  from  the  numerous  books 
in  the  market.  Iu  my  judgment,  the 
most  crying  need  since  the  printing 
of  the  arithmetic  lately,  is  in  the 
directions  of  geography  and  gram- 
mar. But  there  are  doubtless  other 
wauts  that  would  be  promptly  in- 
dicated if  inquiries  were  started  the 
trustees  of  the  fund  ought  1o  amount 
themselves  vigorously  and  formulate 
a  plan  that  would  meet  the  need  of 
this  manificently  progressive  age,  in 
our  work  as  well  as  eloquence,  thel 
trustees  are  omnipotent,  but  now  to! 
have  abdicated. 

A  good  work  is  being  carried  on  in 
India  m  teaching  the  blind  to  read. 
It  is  a  fact  that  over  half  a  million 
blind  people  are  to  be  found  iu  India 
alone.  These  blind  people  speak 
perhaps  over  150  languages  and 
dialects,  and  they  lie  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  Some  are  found 
begging  by  the  wayside  or  in  the 
crowds  at  religious  festivals  Others 
spend  their  lives  in  the  zenanas.  The 
London  Missionary  Society  has  final- 
ly perfected  an  alphabet  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  in  India,  which  they  are 
now  having  successfully  taught.  The 
system  is  easy  and  can  be  utilized  by 
the  blind  by  a  day's  instruction.— 
Christian  Work. 


BLIND  SONGBIRD  THRILLS 
\AA  FASHIONABLE  AUDIENCE 


BOSTON     (MASS. 
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3 '' "  only  blind  woman  lawyer  In  the 
world,  without  Bight  from  early  child- 
hood, as  ili«-  result  Of  a  severe  disease 
and  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable 
voice,  3  esti  , 'i.ij  afternoon  save  a  re- 
c'tal  in  the  v.iiin;;  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation  Hall  on   Boylsum  street. 

Miss  Christine  La  Batraqua,  for  that 
Is  her  name,  proved  to  her  fashionable 
audience  the  exceptional  quality  of  her 
Weal  art,  in  her  repertoire  of  Spanish, 
1  rench  and  English  songs. 

Born  In  France,  this  songbird  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia In  1897,  and  three  years  later 
captured     her    parchment    In    a    three- 

I  years'    law    course    from    the    Hastings 
(Law    School    with    the    degree    of    LLB. 

II  wo  years  ago  she  came  to  Boston  on 
a  leave  of  absence  to  study  music. 

Miss  L,a  Barraque  goes  to  Florence, 
Italy,  In  a,  few  days,  where  for  a  couple 
of  years  she  will  study  for  the  concert 
Btage  with  Vannuccinli  Her  voice  is  a 
mezzo  soprano  of  wide  range  and  great 
richness,  and  she  Is  endowed  with  the 
fiery  spirit  of  her  native  land  which  she 
left  when  but  a  child. 

The  blind  girl  whs  recalled  again  and 
as-ain,  and  given  a  flattering  ovation, 
as  she  effectually  rendered  her  pro- 
gramme accompanied  by  Slg.  Raffaelo 
Panzani.  Her  numbers  included  works 
of  Massenet,  Gordlgiani,  Verdi,  Gounod, 
Reynaldo  Halm,  Paul  Vidal,  C.  Saint- 
Saens,  J.  Burgmein,  A.  Goring  Thomas, 
^andon   Ronald.   B._ 
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BUND  YOUNG  PREACHER  WINS 

Unable-jro    Read    Bible    for    Himself, 
He    Still     Expounds    It. 

Special  lo  'T-.t-  Iiecoul." 

Hereford.  Pa..  May  5.— Rev.  E.  S. 
Shelly,  of  Pennsburg,  who  is  known  as 
the  Mind  minister  of  the  PerlrioBjen  Val- 
ley, is  certaiinyenjoying  his  calline:.  and 
his  wonderful  memory  of  the  Scriptures 
and  of  hymns  makes  up  his  deficiency  in 
He  was  born  at  Milford 
Square  on  April  13.  1878.  and  is  a  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  N.  Shelly,  of 
that  place.  He  started  his  educational 
career  when  only  4  years  old.  entering 
the  public  school.  But  his  eyes  were 
naturally  weak.  He  could  never  see  to 
read  line  print,  and  was  never  able  to 
study  in  the  evening.  His  eyes  became 
constantly  weaker,  so  that  finally  he 
ilijed  to  discontinue  his  studies. 

While  difficulties  and  disadvantages 
confronted  him  on  all  sides  externally, 
he  had  an  inclination  to  acquire  Knowl- 
edge, and  always  strongly  felt  an  in- 
ward call  of  God  to  hecorne  a  minister. 
which   no   outward   influence  could  pre- 


venf.  nun  carrying  out.  We  later  took 
up  a  private  course  of  Bible  study  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Eastern  District 

Conference  of  the  Mennonite  Church, 
under  whose  direction  he  Is  now  preach- 
ing. 

For  several  years  he  has  been  unable 
to  see  to  read,  but  by  the  able  co-opera- 
tion of  his  kind  wife  he  prepares  all  his 
sermons,  and  frequently  preaches  three 
well-delivered  sermons  on  a  Sunday  in 
jeither  the  English  or  Cerman  language. 

HARTFORD    fCONN.)    TIMES. 
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MR.  JONES  RESIGNS. 

Ralph  E.  Colby  of  Waterbury  to  Sue- 
ceetl  Him  as  Superintendent  of 

Institute  for  Blind.  , 



The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Charles 

H.  Jones,  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind  at  No. 
336  Wethersfield  avenue,  wsrs-recently 
accepted.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  held  at 
the  state  capitol  Monday,  a  vote  was 
passed  choosing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones's 
successor  at  the  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Jones  will  be  succeeded  by 
Ralph  E.  Colby  of  Waterbury.  who  is 
at  present  In  the  shoe  business,  aa 
manager  and  buyer  of  the  shoe  de- 
partment of  Jones  &  Morgan.  Mrs. 
Colby  has  been  housekeeper  at  the  in- 
stitute for  a  year,  and  she  will  assume 
the   duties  of  matron  early  in   July. 

Mr.  Jones  came  to  Hartford  from 
Amesbury.  Mass.,  Whittier's  old  home, 
in  1900.  He  had  been  conducting  a 
farm,  after  having  spent  a  long  time 
in  teaching  and  in  evangelistic  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  are  Quakers.  They 
have  six  children,  and  each  of  the 
children  has  "Whlttier"  as  a  middle 
name.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife  will 
return  to  Amesbury.  Miss  Jones  will 
sail  in  August  to  take  up  missionary 
teaching  at  a  school  built  at  Ram 
Allah,  in  Syria,  by  New  England  peo- 
ple. For  several  years  she  has  been 
studying  Arabic  at  the  Hartford  The- 
ological seminary.  After  a  year's  res- 
idence at  Ram  Allah  she  is  to  succeed 
the  present  head_  of  .  the  school. 


BLIND  HOST  AT  96 
HAS  BIRTHDAY  FETE 



Worcester  Man  Has  Cast  19 

Presidential  Votes  and  Hopes 

to  Make  It  20, 


Worcester,  May  5. — Daniel  Waldo  Kent 
a  resident  of  Leicester  until  five  years  ago, 
when  he  moved  to  Worcester,  celebrated 
his  ninety-sixth  anniversary  to-day  at  hla 
home  on  Benefit  street.  He  received  many 
callers  to-day. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  endured 
patiently  the  affliction  of  total  blindness. 
He  has  cast  nineteen  ballots  at  presidential 
elections,  and  has  hopes  of  casting  another 
one. 

Mr.  Kent's  ehlldren  arc  Denlel  Kent. 
register  of  deeds  at  the  Worcester  County 
Superior  Court ;  Prescott  C.  Kent,  a  James- 
ville  manufacturer ;  Mrs,  J.  S.  Noble  of 
Springfield,  and  the  Misses  Harriet  and 
Caroline  Kent  of  Worcester. 

EOSTON    fMASS.)    advehtiser 
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NEW  INSTITUTE  FOR 

HELPING  JBLIND 

New  York,  May  0.— The  Times  says: 
institution    on    the    lines    of    the    Institut 
General  Psychologique  is  to  be  established 
in   this  country  for  psychical   research. 

The.  .French  government  has  provided 
about  5SO.00O  for  it.  With  the  etsablish- 
ment  of  the  new  institute,  the  one  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  was  the  sec- 
retary and  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
English  society,  will  go  out  of  existence. 

Dr.  James  H.  Hyslop,  who  was  former- 
ly connected  with  Columbia  University,  will 
be  the  leading  spirit  in  the  undertaking. 
According  to  Dr.  Hyslop.  the  trustees  of 
the  new  Institute  will  include  Rev.  Dr. 
Minot  J.  Savage,  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  New- 
ton and  Prof.   James  Putnam  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Hyslop  says  the  investigations  of  the 
new  institute  will  be  placed  along  "reme- 
dial lines." 

It  is  prooosed  to  inquire  how,  for  exam- 
ple, persons  who  have  always  been  blind 
obtain  impressions  of  color.  Regarding  in- 
sane persons 'the  newer  psychologists  think 
they  can  be  of  great  service  by  working  in 
conjunction   with   alienists. 

The  investigators  will   examine  alcoholic 
patients    to    determine,    if    they    can. 
men  who  don't  want  to  drink  fall  vie 
Also   they  will   try  to   find  why  some  men 
remember    what    happens    while    they    are 
intoxicated  and  why  some  do  not. 


W*'  -A        SJSTON.  MASS..  MOPN1NG  GLOOE 
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A  BLIND  MAN'S  SPORTING  GAMP  IN  MAINE. 


THE    BLIND    MAN'S    CAMP. 


Of    the    hundreds    of    sporting    camps 


which  is  owned  and  conducted  by  a  man 
who  is  totally  blind. 

Several  years  ago.  V.  E.  Libby,  an  en- 
terprising and  prosperous  citizen  of 
Lincoln,  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by 
a  premature  blast.  After  he  recovered 
from   the   shuck   ha  case  about  for  a 


means   of  assisting  in  supporting  him- 


in    Maine,    there    is    probably    but    one     self.     Being  an  enthusiastic  hunter  and 


FRIENDS     IN     MISFORTUNE 

When  One  Blind  Man_Bumps  Into  Another 

fFrom  the  St.  louU  Globe-Democrat! 

A  blind  man  was  making  his  way  out 

Washington  avenue,  using  his  cane  as  a 

S  for  his  feet.     Across  his  chest  was 


woodsman  he  had  built  a  large  and 
comfortable  sporting  camp  in  the  heart 
of  the  game  region,  in  northern  Penob- 
scot county. 

There  he  spendi  much  of  the  time  in 
the  summer  and,  fall,  and,  although  he 
cannot  see  to  hunt  and  fish,  enjoys  the 

plied.      "I   think   it  was  your   own    fault. 

Tou  ought  to  look  where  you  are  going." 
"How   can   I   look   where   I   am   going? 

Can't  you  see  that  I  am  blind?    It  is  you 

who  ought  to  look  where  you  are  going, 
and  not  go  bumping  into  a  blind  man." 

"What 's  that?  Tou  blind?  I  did  n't 
know.  I  could  n't  tell,  you  see.  I  am 
blind,  too.  I  'm  sorry  I  knocked  off  your 
hat.  I  'm  afraid  I  can't  help  you  to  find 
it.     I  wonder  which  way  it  rolled." 

The  other  man  was  staring  blankly  at 
him.  Then  he  groped  his  way  forward, 
fell  upon  the  other  blind  man's  neck  and 
said,  in  a  broken  voice,  ""We  blind  people 
get  selfish,  expecting  all  the  world  to  get 


sounds  and  smells  of  the  forest  and  the 
company  of  the  many  sportsmen  who 
frequent  the  camp. 

While  deeply  afflicted,  Mr  Libby  is 
of  a  cheerful  disposition  and  takes  a 
keen  interest  in  everything  going  on 
about  him,  finding  happiness  in  sitting 
in  front  of  his  camp  listening  to  the 
call  of  the  wild  even  if  he  cannot  an- 
swer it. 


'XcarY'bearing     the    legend,     "I 

i-    a"  and  suspended  by  a  chain  around       out   of  our   way.      I   didn't   mean   to   talk 
Ms    neck    was    a    BmaU^cup,    • 


venlent  receptacle  for  charity  corns 

Tt   was    broad    daylight,    and    he    knew 
that  Ttretch  of  walk  so  well  that  he  felt 

very  Tut  "«  °f  accldent;  Hf  ™S 
about  the  middle  of  the  block,  so  he  did 
nn?  have  to  look  out  for  the  step  down 
"t h  the  pavement  to  the  cross  street. 
£h«e  are  never  many  pedestrians  out 
,,"  t   far   on  Washington   avenue,   and   no 

i.    eoing    to    run    ruthlessly    into    a 
one    is    6ul,|o 

bllwf  was"  striding    bravely    along   when. 

his    utter    astonishment,     he     collided 

?ith   a   rapidly   moving   object.     The   ob- 

!.,<■    was    a   man.    who    grew   very    angry, 

ill  the  impact  had  dislodged  his  hat.     It 

SIa    also    served    to    hurl    the    blind    man 

backward,    so   that   he    must    have   fallen 

t   A  it  not  been  for  the   man  who  sprang 

tn  the  rescue,   and  who  tells  the  story. 

"Haven't   you   got   any  sense?"    the  en- 

man    cried.       "Now,    you  'd    better 

ntfk  up  my  hat,  you  awkward  lubber!" 

■1    can't."    the    disconcerted    fellow    re- 


to  you  as  I  did.' 

By  this  time  the  witness  to  the  little 
tragedy  had  picked  up  the  battered  hat, 
dropped  a  coin  into  each  cup.  and  hurried 
on,  saddened  but  grateful  for  the  price- 
less gift  of  sight. 


SOSTOf 
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AUTO  DEALERS  STRONG 

FOR  ALCOHOL  BILL 

Kenneth  E.  Skinner  presided  at  tile- 
business  meeting  and  banquet  of  the 
w^2,mT°b'le  ^ea}er?'  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Lenox  last  night.    Tne  association 

hn?  wu  re°0rd,  irl  favor  of  tne  free  alco- 
hol bill  now  before  the  Congress  and 
Senators  Crane  and  Lodge  will  be'noti- 
fi?dj  A.„con?miJ;teei  consisting  of  A.  B 
Underbill.  A.  E.  Morrison,  J  H.  Mac- 
Alman,  J.  H.  Hathaway  and  J.  W  Ma- 
guire,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  by- 
laws and  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
reorganizing.  "«>»•.»  ui 

The  boys  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  be  taken  on  an  auto  trip 
to  Sharon  in  June  and  twenty-seven 
cars  were  pledged.  "=•".»  aeven 
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NEW  INSTITUTE 

Helping  Blind  end  Crazy  by 

PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 


New  York.  May  9.— The  Times  says:  An 
institution  on  the  lines  of  the  Institut 
General  Psyohologique  Is  to  be  established 
in  this  country  for  psychical  research. 
'  The  French  government  has  provided 
about  $80,000  for  It.  With  the  etsablish- 
ment  of  the  new  institute,  the  one  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  was  the  sec- 
retary and  which  was  a  branch  of  the 
English  society,   will  go  out  of  existence. 

Dr.   James   H.    Hyslop,    who   was   former- 

y  connected  with  Columbia  University,  will 

e   the    leading   spirit   in    the   undertaking. 

According   to   Dr.   Hyslop,   the   trustees   of 

he    new    institute    will    include    Rev.    Dr. 

Inol   J.    Savage,    Rev.    Dr.     Heber     New- 


.. 
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DELAWARE'S  BLIJp.       /] 

While  Delaware  is  generous  in  previd- 
jing  for  the  education  of  the  Mind  \ohil- 
dren  of  the  state,  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done.  For  miamy  years  it  was  considered 
that  when  a  m-an  or  woman  became  blind 
that  ended  the  chapter  of  their  useful- 
ness. But  it  has  been  found  that  even 
the  Wind  can  find  work  ito  do.  and  work 
of  a  character  to  make  them  not  only 
self-supporting  but  of  assistance  to 
others.  While  the  children  of  darkness 
are  cared  for  there  has  been  a  neglect 
of  the  men  of  darkness,  although  .'or 
many  years  blind  men  have  been  taught 
to  make  brooms  and  to  do  other  kinds 
of  work.  The  modern  idea  is.  however. 
to  not  only  cultivate  the  hands  of  the 
blind  but  to  train   their  minds  as  well. 

At  the  meeting  held  last  week  u  idor 
the  auspices  of  the  philanthrophy  com- 
mittee of  the  Xew-Century  Club  one  of 
the  speakers  was  an  Italian  who,  when 
not  quite  of  age,  lost  his  sight  by  an 
explosion.  He  was  placed  in  the  right 
hands  and  to-day  he  is  a  teacher  of  the 
Wind  asylum  in  Philadelphia  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  looking  after  other 
blind  men.  He  travels  through  the  coun- 
try with  the  view  of  discovering  the  Wind 
and  making  clear  to  them  that  despon- 
dency should  not  necessarily  follow  ioss 
of  sight.  He  has  revealed  what  can  be 
done  with  the  blind  and  he  has  'been  de- 
veloped wonderfully  since  his  own  afflic- 
tion came- 

There  are  in  this  state,  it  is  estimated, 
about  two  hundred  blind  persons,  most 
oi  whom  are  sitting  in  darkness  with 
their  hands  folded,  hopeless  and  helpless, 
depressed  and  despondent,  and  aierely 
waiting  for  the  end.  To  get  these  Wind 
people  out  of  the  mental  darkness  is  the 
object  now  in  view  right  here.  What 
is  needed  for  the  blind  is  not  mere  char- 
ity, but  words  of  cheer  and  advice.  They 
need  to  fee  lifted  out  of  their  despondency 
and  made  to  understand  that  even  for 
them  there  is  work  in  the  world  to  do. 
In  order  to  reach  those  who  ore  in  ueed 


ton  and  Prof.  James  Putnam  of  Harvard. 

Dr.  Hyslop  says  the  Investigations  of  the 
new  institute  will  be  placed  along  "reme- 
dial lines." 

It  is  proposed  to  inquire  how,  for  exam- 
ple, persons  who  have  always  been  blind 
obtain  impressions  of  color.  Regarding  in- 
sane persons  the  newer  psychologists  think 
they  can  be  of  great  service  by  working  in 
conjunction    with   alienists. 

The  investigators  will  examine  alcoholic 
patients  to  determine,  if  they  can,  why 
men  who  don't  want  to  drink  fall  victims. 
Also  they  will  try  to  find  why  some  men 
remember  what  happens  while  they  are 
intoxicated  and  why  some  do  not. 

of  hellp  of  a  practical  character  it  is  first 
to  locate  them,  to  discover  their  mental 
capabilities  a.nd  ito  cheer  them  with  hope 
and  courage  by  showing  a  way  out  of 
enforced  and  accepted  idleness.  Thus  l;fe 
is  to  be  made  more  endurable. 

The  most  to  be  pitied  person  on  earth 
is  the  helpless  blind  without  hope  and 
without  ambition.  To  encourage  hope 
and  to  stimulate  anrbition  is  the  desire 
of  those  who  are  now  interesting  them- 
selves in  the  matter  of  Delaware's  blind. 
In  order  to  get  in  touch  with  these  de- 
fectives it  is  necessary  'to  make  a  per- 
gonal canvass  of  the  state,  and  to  do  this 
requires  money  for  actual  expenses. 

That  the  money  needed  will  'be  forth- 
coming is  to  'be  expected.  Thus  those 
who  ha.ve  an  interest  in  the  work  of  lift- 
ing the  Wind  out  of  darkness  have  now 
an  opportunity  to  show  their  sympathy  in 
a  practical  way-  For  every  blind  man 
who  is  made  hopeful  and  put  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  himself  no  money  expendi- 
ture is  to  be  considered.  Most  of  the 
blind  are  poor  and  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  Thus  they  need  a  helping 
hand,  and  it  is  now  about  to  be  extended. 
To  make  the  extended  hand  effective  will 
require  a  few  hundred  dollars,  aoad  certain- 
ly no  money  could  <be  spent  better.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  movement  now  started 
will  result  in  giving  practical  assistance 
to  the  blind  of  Delaware.  This  effort 
Should  appeal  to  the  generous  and 
Iflioughtful  people  of  the  state. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 
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J,  1900 


SEEK  STATE  AID 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Resolution  Adopted  at  Meeting 

Recommending  Formation 

of  Organization. 

ROT  SYMPATHY,  BUT  JUSTICE 


For  the  purpos*  of  ,  romotlns  the  Inter- 
ests of  blind  :  this  State,  a  public 
ln»  was  held  In  the  i  Ic  li- 
brary lagt  night,  under  the  dl 
Miss  L.  Adele  Neuhut,  of  IK  foes  place. 
herself  afflicted  similarly  with  those  whom 
she  seeks  to  assist.  About  fifty  persons, 
a  score  of  whom  were  blind,  attended,  and 
a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending 
the  formation  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation for  the  mind  and  the  approval 
of  legislation  that  will  promote  their  In- 
terests. 

The  needs  of  the  sightless  were  dwelt 
upon  briefly  by  Librarian  John  Cotton 
Dana,  who  made  the  Introductory  re- 
marks. As  far  as  the  library  Is  conceived, 
all  Is  done  to  aid  the  blind  that  can  be. 
he  said,  and  about  126  volumes  for  their 
use  have  been  Introduced.  It  Is  hoped 
to  add  to  the  collection  from  time  to 
time,  he  remarked.  Mr.  Dana  said  that  If 
an  organization  of  some  kind  could  be 
formed  much  good  could  be  accomplished. 

Asserting  that  It  is  Justice,  and  not 
sympathy,  her  fellow-sufferers  need.  Miss 
Neuhut  made  an  appeal  for  State  aid  In 
the  training  of  the  blind.  Her  address 
was  delivered  without  hesitation,  and 
few  of  those  present  were  aware  that  she 
was  reading  It  from  specially  printed 
pages  by  the  sense  of  touch  alone.  Lack 
of  confidence  and  co-operation  are  two 
great  obstacles  In  the  path  of  every  blind 
person,  argued  the  speaker,  earnestly,  and 
often  the  man  of  sincere  purpose  sur- 
renders his  ambition  because  he  feels 
himself  to  be  helpless. 

"We  object  to  a  school  for  the  blind 
being  thought  different  from  any  other," 
she  protested.  "To  quote  a  certain  phi- 
lanthropist, 'I  am  convinced  the  only 
thing  a  blind  person  cannot  do  Is  to  Etc' 
When  a  blind  student  learns  he  can  be 
self-reliant,  he  avails  himself  of  the  op- 
portuntty.  He  finds  his  defects  do  not 
make  him  any  less  a  citizen.  As  to  theii 
ability  to  support  themselves  in  compe- 
tition with  those  who  can  see,  there  is  a 
woman,  employed  in  a  factory  on  Ship- 
man  street,  who  has  no  difficulty  In  mas- 
tering her  work.  Care  for  the  blind  In 
tnls  State  is  wearing  a  serious  aspect, 
and  only  civic  interest  can  give  the  un- 
fortunates a  fair  chance." 

The  speaker  advocated  the  support  bj 
the  State  of  a  home  for  the  blind,  and 
favored  their  education  in  this  State, 
rather  than  in  some  other  one  where  the 
advantages  are  greater. 

"From  my  experience  I  am  convinced 
that  were  our  deplorable  state  more  wide- 
ly known,"  said  the  speaker,  "philanthro- 
pists would  not  be  afraid  to  throw  open 
their  doors.  Friends,  It  Is  hard  to  be 
blind.  In  the  words  of  Helen  Keller, 
'While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  throw 
open  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  day.  it  is 
possible  to  have  the  darkness  made  bear- 
able.' " 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Boston,  con- 
nected with  the  experiment  station  for 
the  trade  training  of  the  blind  in  that 
city,  delivered  an  illustrated  lecture 
showing  the  advanced  methods  of  educat- 
ing the  sightless  in  various  institutions. 
The  lecturer's  father,  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  tree  twig 
when  he  was  four  years  of  age,  and  has 
been  blind  ever  since.  He  founded  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  In 
London.  By  means  of  pictures,  the  pleas- 
ures, the  playgrounds,  the  performance 
of  work  superior  in  many  respects  to  that 
accomplished  by  normally  constituted 
workmen,  were  shown.  How  the  blind 
indulge  In  gymnastics,  how  they  ride  In 
specially  arranged  tricycles,  how  they 
read,  sew  and  write  or  operate  type- 
writers and  indulge  in  every  occupation 
other  people  do,  were  set  forth.  The  great 
drawback,  the  speaker  said,  is  that  no 
one  cares  to  employ  a  blind  person,  even 
If  his  skill  is  superior  to  the  seeing 
artisan. 

ATHOU    (MASS.)    TRANSCRIPT. 


Tu*s*».y- May  ?  1S0- 
— By  the  passage  of  a  special  act  of 
Congress,  Miss  Ellen  C.  Lewis  receives 
a  pension  of  $12  a  month.  Miss  Lewi; 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut  John 
Lewis  of  Co.  A,  21st  Mass.  regiment, 
and  has  been  totally  blind  since  child- 
hood. Dr.  James  Oliver,  who  was  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment  to  which  Mr. 
Lewis  belonged  in  the  civil  war,    while 


M 


! 


->£>  making  a  professional  visit  it  thlTfatnT^ 
ly  where  Miss  Lewis  lives,  learned 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old 
soldier  and  became  interested  in  her. 
He  communicated  the  circumstances  to 
Congressman  Gillett. 

WATERBURY     (CONN.-)     REPUBUCAW 


Th«rs4^.Y.  Way  10,  1905. 
The  trustees  of  the  Connecticut  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  have  voted  to  accept 
the  resignation  of  Rev.  Charles  If.  Junes 
of  Amesbury.  .Mass..  as  superintendent. 
Ralph  K.  Colby  of  Walerbury  has  been 
ted  successor  to  Mr.  Jones.  The 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  now  ma-! 
iron,  will  be  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Colby., 
.Miss  Jones  will  leave  in  July  for  Ram 
Alan.  Syria,  where  she  will  become  a' 
missionary. 

'ITTSFI ELD    (MASS.)    EAGLE. 


SstST^py    Ni,?y   IP..    1906 

In  connection  with  the  observance 
of  Memorial  Day  in  this  city  Superin- 
tendent Byram  is  arranging-  for  visits 
to  the  different  schools.  William  H. 
Cranston,  the  blind  chaplain  of  Rock- 
well post,  who  h9S*T!e,en  appointed  by 
the  state  to  go  to  the  schools, will  this 
year  extend  his  visits  over  several  davs 
in  order  that  eve rv -school  may  be  vis- 
ited by  him.  He  will  deliver  a  crief 
address  at  each. 


EVERETT    (MASS.)     REPUBLICAN, 


3s_  Saturday    M?,y  38,  isss. 

Was  a  Success.  ' 

Thursday  evening  of  last  week  there 
was  given  in  the   High   school  hall  an 
excellent  entertainment  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the   Athletic  association  which 
intends   to   furnish  new  regalia  to  the 
ball  team.     This  was  the  third  and 
best    attended    entertainment    which 
the  A.  A.  has  held.    The  program  was 
varied  and  well  appreciated.     Walter 
Proctor,  the  Mindjjianist,  of  this  city, 
won  credit  by  his  clever  performance. 
Frank  Hancock's  sblo,  the  "Nightin- 
gale," an  original  composition,  was  a 
featare    and   was    loudly   applauded. 
Larkin's   impersonation    of    a  game 
sport  of  a  "Nervy  Nat-'  style  kept  the 
audience  in  a  continual  uproar.     Wil- 
ie  Barter,  a  boy  soloist  from  Maiden, 
•eceived,  as  before,  a  glad  welcome. 
Hancock  and  Morton,  the  crack  pair 
jf  High  school  comedians,  were  cer- 
ainly  funny  and  received  repeated 
incores.    Their  jokes  were  up  to  date 
md    their    "knocks"   were  well   re- 
vived.   Morton's  specialty,  in  which 
le  gave  a  comedy  trombone  solo,  was 
ide  splitting.     Other   numbers  of  the 
irogram   were   furnished   by   a   male 
[uartet,  Foster's  orchestra,  and  the 
liller  brothers  who  gave  a  clever  ex- 
dbition  in  tumbling. 

SALL    RIVER   (MASS.)    GLOBE. 


Sr.tvr-.~v  .Vry  12  19-?.?, 
The  benefit  ball  for  Thomas  J  Shee- 
han  of  Third  street,  who  was  stricken 
blind  some  weeks  ago,  was  held'  last 
night  in  Division  11  hall,  Campbell 
building,  under  the  auspices  of  Div 
11.  There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. Vezma's  orchestra  furnished 
music.  Mortimer  Shea  prompter  The 
committee  of  the  division  provided  a 
good    time    for   patrons   and    is      much 
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Sightless  People  Are  Being  Well 
Looked  After  as  Far  as  Read- 
ing Matter  Is  Concerned. 


CONGRESS 


IS 


HELPING 


[Special   Telegeam   to   Gazette   Times.] 

NEW  YORK,  May  5.— During  the  last 
year  or  so  the  subject  of  reading  matter 
and  free  libraries  for  the  Wind  has  at- 
tracted more  attention  than  at  any  time 
since  the  days  of  Valentine  Hauy  and  the 
invention  of  embossing-  type.  Here  in  New 
York  the  added  interest  in  the  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  in  Brooklyn, 
nearly  a  year  ago.  of  a  branch  depart- 
ment of  the  public  library,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  sightless. 
In  Manhattan  such  an  institution  was 
already  part  of  the  free  library  system, 
having  been  founded  .originally,  in  1S95 
by  Richard  Ferry,  as  the  New  York  free 
circulating  library  for  the  blind,  at  121 
West  Ninety-first  street.  In  1903  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  New  York  public 
library,  forming  part  of  its  St.  Agnes 
branch. 

Probably  the  movement  for  better  read- 
ing facilities  for  blind  people  owes  its  im- 
petus largely  to  a  convention  held  last 
August  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  in  the  interest 
of  the  adult  blind.  Originally  styled  the 
Blind  People's  Higher  Education  and 
General  Improvement  association,  the 
conference  adopted  a  new  constitution 
and  the  more  euphonious  name,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  Many  of  the  delegates  were  blind 
themselves,  and  others  had  devoted  life- 
times to  teaching  among  those  so 
afflicted. 

Another  help  in  the  movement  was  a 
bill  passed  by  congress  permitting  the 
free  transmission  through  the  mails  of 
all  reading  matter  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

Altogether  there  are  nearly  50  libraries 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  dis- 
tributing books  in  five  different  types, 
and,  in  most  cases,  providing  free  instruc- 
tion in  reading  them. 

Of  these  libraries,  the  one  in  Brooklyn 
has  the  distinction  of  being  superintended 
by  the  only  blind  librarian  in  the  country. 
Her  name  is  Beryl  C.  Clark,  and  she  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New-  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  She  is  ranked  as  a  junior  li- 
brarian on  the  civil  service  list,  on  the 
same  basis  with  her  seeing  companions. 
She  pays  visits  to  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  too  aged  or  infirm  to  reach  the 
reading  room  in  the  library  at  Pacific, 
street  and  Fourth  avenue.  She  makes 
these  visits  all  alone,  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  in  fair  weather  or  foul,  often  going 
into  the  worst  slums  of  the  borough.  To 
her  it  is  no  handicap  to  be  blind,  her 
friends  say,  and  she  takes  great  pride  In 
the  success  of  the  city's  originally  doubt- 
ful experiment  in  establishing  her  depart- 
ment. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Published  every  alternate  Thurs- 
day at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind.. 
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Wedding 
Bells. 


C a rds  are    out    annoti n c- 
ing  the  wedding    of    Mr. 
John   F.  Bledsoe,   Super- 
intendent of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  Harriet    Edna    Krebs 
of  Baltimore.     The  Leader  extends 


Visiting 
Schools. 


congratulations; 

A  special  meeting  of  the 
Election  of  j^oar(j  0f  Trustees  was 
Officers.  he]d    on    the    3(uh      uU 

f ->r  the  election  of  teachers  and  off- 
icers, The  superintendent  was  re- 
elected for  another  term  of  two  years  ! 
and  all  the  teachers  and  officers  .vere 
re-elected  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson  was  not 
an  applicant  for  his  position  as  he 
has  decided  to  take  up  mechanical 
engineering  as  his  profession.  He  ; 
has  been  with  us  two  years  and  has 
done  excellent  work  both  in  the  class 
room  and  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia   School    recently 
returned  from  a   tour   of 
inspection  of  Eastern  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  Supt.  Walker    of 
the  Louisiana  School   has  also    been 
on  a    tour  of   the    Southern   schools. 
At  the  present  time  Supt.  Dobyns  of 
the    Mississippi    School    is     visiting 
schools  for  the  deajfJj   We    know    of 
no  better  way    for    a    superintendent 
to  improve. his  own    school    than    by 
visiting    other -scbools    and     seeing 
what  is  being    done   there.     We    are 
,]all  so  apt  to  get  into  a  rut  and    think 
we  are  doing  better    work    than    our 
neighbors,  but  when  we    visit   other 
schools  we  see   defects    in    our    own 
work  and  receive  new  ideas  which  can 
be  put  to  practical  use  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  own  schools.  Our  Eastern 
brethren  have  the  advantage  of  us  in 
the  matter  of  visiting.     At    a    small* 
outlay  of  time  and    money   they,  cart 
visit  the    principal    schools'    in'  their- 
section  of  the    country  while  .in    the 
West  we  are  handicapped  by  the  great 
distance  between  the  schools. 


..  „.  In    Schools     for     the 

Cannot  Please  .  „ 

Everybody.  deaf  and  bllnd  as  wel1 
as  in  every  walk  in  life 
it  is  impossible  to  please  every  one. 
There  will  be  "kickeis"  found  no 
matter  how  favorable  conditiDns  are. 
The  following  item  from  the  West 
Virginia  J ablcl  contains  a  hint  of  the 
complaints  that  are  made  in  the: 
majority  of  institutions:  — 

"This  has  been  such  an  agreeable 
and  harmonious  session  up  to  the 
present  time,  that  we  feel  it  due  to' 
the  teachers,  officers  and  pupils  to 
commend  their  course,  and  express 
our  appreciation  of  their  worthy  ser- 
vice. We  have  had  fewer  perplexing 
questions  relating  to  discipline  this 
year,  than  ever  before,  and  while  the 
disagreeable  has  occasionally  occurr- 
ed, it  has  come  in  broken  doses,  and 
too  far  apart,  to  be  treasured  up' 
against  the  offenders,  the  faint  mur- 
murinps  and  complaints  against     the 


(table  tare,  the  fault  rinding  letters 
from  very  few  parents,  and  these, 
suppositional  and  imaginary,  have 
idorje  little  to  disturb  our  peace,  and 
!  evidences  of  unappreciation  and  in- 
difference on  the  part  cf  the  pupils, 
has  been  in  such  wide  stretches,  that 
we  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  the 
good  deportment  of  the  boys  and 
girls. 

Cur  school  is  now  well  advanced, 
almost  at  -  the  close  of  the  school 
year,  and  we  hope  that  this  survey'bf 
past  conditions  will  be  obliterated  by 
unfavorable  action  between  this  and 
our  adjournment." 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

IS  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

AND  MAILED  TO   SUBSCRIBERS  FOR 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING  THE  SCHOOL  TERM   OP 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


Address:  WeStVa.   TABLET, 

Schools  for  the  D.  &  B., 
Romney,  W.  Va. 

SATURDAY,  MAY  12.  1906. 

BLIND   DEPARTMENT. 

Pacts  about  the  Frank. 

It.  had  long  been   a    matter    of   an- 
xiety   among   thoughtful  teachers  of 
the  Ming;  how  to  make  the  few  books 
printed  for  them,  available    in    their 
homes.     They    were     and     are     too 
bulky  for  convenient   transportation 
through  the  ordinary  channels.  They 
are  prepared  in  small  editions  so  that 
there  would  not  be  enough    of   them 
to  serve  the  readers    otherwise   than 
by  passing  around  among    them.     A 
few  volumes,  scarcely  more  than  one 
or  two  to  each  pupil  were  assigned  as 
prizes  at  the    schools;    but  only   the 
more  promising  ot  the  young  people 
were    prize- winners.      Besides,     one 
book  to  serve  for  a  life  time  without 
change  would  be  a  trifle  monotonous. 
Canada,.  I  believe,  led  the    way  in 
the  practical  solution   of  this  really 
serious  problem.     The  postal  service 
was  rendered  available  for   the   free 
transportation   of   books    in     raised 
characters  between  despositories  and 
slightless  readers,  through  an  act  of 
the     Dominion      Parliament      some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  chief- 
ly, I  believe,  through  the   efforts   of 
Dr.    Fraser   of   the  Halifax,    N.    S., 
School  for  the  Bliud       At  any  rate, 
I  became  acquainted  with 'the  move 
ment  through  his  reports.     It  struck 
rue  as  righteous  and  reasonable   that 
the  Government  of  the  U.    S.    should 
make  a  concession  in  .behalf  of   the 
blind  that  would  break  the  montony 
of  their  lonely    isolation    and   bring 
cheer  and  encouragement  into-  then- 
lives  through  the   circulation    of  the 


literature  fo.i  their  use  which  was  be- 
coming more  abundant  year  by  year 
through  a  subsidy  already  provided. 
If  the  appeal  had  beed    made    to    the 

christian  philanthropy  of  the  people 
at  large,  it  would  have  taken  a  long 
campaign  of  education  to  work  up  a 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  ac- 
complish the  result;  and  the  question 
still  is  could  it  ever  have  been  ;is 
efficient  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, or  as  economically  administer- 
ed as  by  the  Canadian  method.  1 
thought  not,  at  the  time  and  still 
think  so. 

Accordingly  I     began     to    plan     a 
system  that  would  enable  the  schools 
and   public    libraries    to  send    their 
books  free  by    mail   to  blind    readers 
and  receive  them   back    again,    and 
drew    a  Bill    that   I    thought    would 
cover  the  case.     In  1S98  I  found  that 
I  had  been    named  by  the    American 
Association     of   Instructors    of     the 
Blind  ou    a  Committee    tor  this  very 
purpose    that  I    had    already  had    in 
hand   for    some      time.     Finding   at 
length   that    the     Committee    would 
probably    take  no  action,  I    resumed 
my  private    efforts  where    I  had   left 
them  off  in  deference  to  the  Commit- 
1  tee,  and  secured    the  introduction   of 
my  Bill  in  the  House    of  Repiesenta 
fives   by  Mr.     Dayton,   and    shortly 
afterwards  in    the     Senates    by    the 
Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  Itlanguish- 
ed    through    several      congresses    in 
various  degrees  of  neglect.     It  pass- 
ed the  Senate  once    or  twice;  and  en- 
joyed a    favorable  committee    report 
onee  in  the  House,  but  failed  to  pass 
finally,    till  my    patience    being    ex- 
hausted.   I  invoked    the    aid    of    the 
Hon.    W.    W.    Rucker    of   Missouri, 
brother    to    the    Superintendent    of 
these  schools,   and    found   in    him    a 
courgaeous  and  untiring  champion  of 
a  measure    that   seemed    unpopular, 
and    really  must    have   been  so;   for 
many    persons     found       an      ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  influence 
in    overcoming      opposition    to    the 
measure.   The  postal  frank  had  been 
an  important  perquisite  of  office  and 
there  was  great  reluctance  naturally 
in    extending  it  in  the  direction  of   a 
merely    philanthropic     benevolence. 
I  have  uot  the  slightest  disposition  to 
detract  from  the  merits    of  any    who 
exerted    themselves     to    further    the 
matter.     It  is   entirely    natural   that 
each  of   them    should  feel    now    that 
'his  aid  was  the  indispensable  element 
of  success.     I  claim    nothing  for  my- 
self.     I  am  so  glad    of  the  success  of 
the  measure    that  I    feel  rather   like 
thanking  everybody  for    his    or   her 
share    in  the    realization    of  a    relief 
measure    which    has    uot    been    sur- 
passed  In   its    useful    service  to   the 
blind  within  half  a  century,  if  ever. 

The  Rucker  Bill  as  we  are  of 
calling  it,  had  some  trouble  in  the 
Senate  on  account  of  the  weight 
limit.  Senator  Beveridge  ruined  it 
by  an  amendment  reducing  it  to  a 
degree   that  would  have  defeated    its 


efficiency-  My  personal  correspond- 
ence with  him  resulted  in  the  with- 
draw] at  of  hi-  objections  and 
instances  might  be  quoted  which 
gave  me  some  humble  part  in  the 
furthr  ranee  of  this  legislation;  bnt  I 
forbear  any  further  reference  to  these 
matters,  being  satisfied  with  th< 
stance  of  the  great  achievement.  I 
have    no   disposition    to    waste  anv 

strength  in  the  pursuit  of  tin-  shadow. 
The  Bill  passed  and  was  approved  in 
19-04;  and  we  are  now  enjoying  its 
beneficent  effects.  Let  us  unite  in 
the  hope  that  its  usefulness  inay 
never  be  impaired  nor  its  privi 
abused.  The  frank  was  wisely  limit- 
ed to  schools  and  libraries  with  the 
privilege  of  return.  If  it  had  been 
extended  to  the  interchange  of  books 
among  readers  it  woidd  have 
liable  to  an  amount  of  abuse  that 
might  havo  led  to  its  early  repeal. 
Let  us  be  satisfied  with  it  and  use  it 
wisely.  I  have  been  led  to  write 
thus  of  my  humble  share  in  the  mover 
ment  at  the  instance  of  friends  v. 
influence,  position  and  kindnesss  to 
myself  deny  me  the  right  to  be  silent. 
as  evidenced  by  the  kind  words  of  my 
Superintendent  in  a  recent  issue,  and 
by  private  letters  from  other  distin- 
guished sources  which  it  is  not  be- 
coming for  me  to  mention  without 
leaves. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 


at 


An  act   of   Congress    approved   in 
the  closing  days  of  the  45th  Congress, 
in  1S79    established  a   fund   for  the 
promotion  of   the    education    of   the 
blind,  and    made   its  interest   avail- 
able through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the   Blind,    at    Louisville. 
Ky., constituting  the  superintendents 
along  with  certain  other  persons,  ex- 
officers   trustees    of   the   fund     with 
authority   to  do    certain     things    in 
regard  to  the   institution,   and  mak- 
ing the  use  of  the  moni.y   applicable 
only    to   the    making   of   books    and 
other  like  things  for  the   use  of   the 
blind, and  especially   for   the   educa- 
tion   of   the    blind.     A    copy    of   tiie 
law  is  not  by  me;  but  it  has  long  pre- 
amble and   a    very   verbose   test    in- 
tended for  all  time  to  provide  for  the 
existing   or    supposed   needs   of   the 
blind     and     their     educators.      The 
Printing  Pouse  at  Louisville  had    an 
existauce  many  years  before  the  Act 
of  Congress  passed,  and  this  Institu- 
tion was    made    the   almoner  of   the 
national  bounty  to  the  schools  of  the 
country,    and    the    officers  of   these 
schools  were  entrusted   with    the   re- 
sponsibility   of    administering      the 
funp  in  the  ways  indicated,  that    the 
help  might  be    the    most    practically 
efficient  for  the  relief  of   a    situation 
which    greatly    required     aid.     The 
production       of    these    books- 
had    been    very    expensive      owing 


'  to  the  small  numbers  of  the 
several  editions  that  were  published 
at  any  time.  Avery  natural  custom 
grew  up  in  the  early  years  of  the 
existence  of  the  fund  for  the  trustees 
to  hold  a  business  meeting  once  in 
two  years,  at  the  time  of  the  biennial 
meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and  to 
take  such  joint  action  and  hold  such 
conference  as  might  best  serve  the 
purposes  as  were  contemplated  in 
the  statute.  The  mischievous  con- 
trovesy  over  the  question  of  systems 
of  printing  to  be  used  worked  work- 
ed itself  into  the  discussions  on  these 
occasions,  and  when  the  question  had 
once  been  seitled,  the  meetings  of 
the  trustees  at  the  biennial  occasions 
referred  to,  were  abandoned,  by  just 
what  action,  it  does  not  appear,  if  by 
any  at  all;  but  they  have  not  been 
held  for  some  time,  aud  no  very 
satisfactory  answer  has  been  made  to 
the  question  thot  has  been  suggested 
more  than  once,  why  those  meetings 
haqe  ceased.  There  seems  to  be  a 
more  general  feeling  now,  pointing 
to  the  resumption  of  these  meetings, 
the  need  of  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  very  strong  desire  that 
is  springing  up  for  a  more  business 
administration  of  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying text  books  for  the  use  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  which  ought  to 
be  furnished,  and  of  the  very  best, 
which  no  teacher  can  undertake  to 
sav  has  always  been  done,  though  we 
have  some  good  ones,  but  they  are 
getting  a  little  old.  Where  will  the 
Association  meet  this  year,  scarcely 
in  California? 


Dudley,  prominent  lawyers  of  Hamil- 
ton, have  taken  up  the  matter  on 
their  own  responsibility,  seemingly 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  such 
a  unique  case  to  judicial  test.  Their 
ground  of  argument  will  be  that 
mere  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a 
.  clerk  in  copying  the  bill  cannot  de- 
feat the  plain  intent  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  lawyers  who  have  the 
matter  in  hand  will  cite  a  similar 
case  which  was  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  with  the 
result  that  the  validity  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  legislature  was  es- 
tablished. The  Virginia  matter  will 
finally  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
friends  of  the  school  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  favorable  decision. 
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BOSTON-  EVENIN© 

TK&HB'empT: 

MiY    18,    1908, 

SHORT  -  SIGHTEDNESS 


An  Austrian  scientist  is  Inclined  to  think 
that  short-sightedness  is  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  He  doubts  If  school  work  causes  it. 
With  the  aid  of  a  large  staff  of  enthusiastic 
medical  helpers,  the  eyes  of  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand  school  children  were  exam- 
ined, and  a  great  mass  of  information  was 
collected  and  studied.  The  professor  finds 
that  among  the  most  extreme  cases  of  short 
sight,  handworkers  greatly  outnumber  the 
eye  workers.  The  majority  of  these  cases 
declared  that  their  defective  slgnt  had  ex- 
isted from  birth,  or  as  long  as  they  could 
remember.  He  declares  that  his  investiga- 
tions prove  that  school  work  never  produces 
extreme  shortsightedness,  but  only  a  slight 
myopia,  which,  far  from  being  a  disadvan- 
tage, may  even  be  regarded  as  a  benefit. 
For,  he  says,  persons  with  normal  sight, 
although  they  can  see  distant  objects  quite 
clearly,  cannot  read  or  write  without  the 
aid  of  glasses,  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
fifty,  whereas  the  slightly  short-sighted 
individual  can  always  read  and  write  quite 
comfortably,  and  requires  glasses  only  for. 
distant  objects— a  much  happier  state  of 
things. 
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TRAINING   THE    BLIND 


METHODS 


OF    THE     NOTTINGHAM 
INSTITUTION 


GUILFORD  D.  EURITT,  Editor 


TUESDAY,  MAY  15,  1906. 


The  School  for  the  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind. 

The  last  legislature  of  this  State 
passed  a  bill  establishing  a  school  for 
the  colored  deaf  and  colored  blind, 
but  through  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  some  member  of  the  clerical  force 
the  appropriation  clause  was  omit- 
ted. This  was  exasperating  to  the 
friends  of  the  measure  who  had 
fought  long  and  tirelessly  for  'tin- 
establishment  of  such  a  school  anil 
they  will  carry  their  grievance 
into  the  courts.  Hon.  S.  ( <' 
Oumming    and     Judge    Sidney     J. 


THE     ENLARGEMENT     SCHEME 

('"EXHRESS"   SPECIAL.) 

The  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  com- 
mon with  other  similar  undertakings,  suffers  from 
the  popular  misapprehension  that  it  is  self-sup- 
porlting.  In  other  words,  that  sufficient  profit  is 
made  in  the  indiiistnial  section  to  satisfy  the  charges 
on  the  whole  place.  This  is  very  far  from  being 
tlhe  case ;  but  many  generously -disposed  people 
think  otherwise  and  do  not  include  the  Blind  In- 
stitution among  the  chaa-ities  to  be  helped  with  an 
anirauial  subscription.  And  yet.  none  of  them  are 
carrying  on  o  more  beneficent  work.  Four  years 
aigo,  for  a  numter  of  sufficient  reasons,  the  m- 
sti'aultdon  relinquished  the  cave  and  training  of 
persons  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  for  want  of 
space  and  suitable  accommodation  ceased  to 
"  board-in."  But — and  this  is  important — it  did 
not  become  a  huge  workshop  merely.  If  it  were 
such  the  sympathetic  and  generous  support  of  the 
public  would  not  be  necessary.  Mr.  H.  W.  P 
P'ine,  the  superintendent  and  seciretaary,  aims  at 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  technical  and  Indus 
trial  training  of  the  blind,  and  has  regard  for  their 
mora!  and  social  welfare  as  well. 

Mluch  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  non-productive 
(financially),  and  the  trading  department  cannot 
reasonably   be  expected   to  pay   for   the  technical 


and '" educaiidon&l  department  and  the  boarding- 
houses.  In  fact,  Mr;  Pine  is  one  of  tie  very  few 
superintendents  of  blind  schools  who  can  make 
''ends  meet"  on  bis  trading,  and  this  is  only  done 
by  proceeding  on.  the  strictest  business'  lines. 
About  £2,000  is  required  yearly  for  the  technical 
and  educational  department,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  {that-  the  committee  depend  for  this 
upon  charitable  assistance. 

QBIAMFKWTIOKS    OF   APPLICANTS. 

Among  the  professions  and  trades  taught,  are 
miusic,  pianoforte  tuning,  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, basket-making,  brush-making,  mat  and 
matting-making,  chair  seating,  hand  and  machine 
■knitting,  and  Swedish  weaving.  Applicants  tor 
admission  must  be  either  totally  blind  or  of  in- 
sufficient sight  to  read  ordinary  books  used  by 
sighted  persons.  Tlhey  must  also  be  free  from 
'bodily  and  mental  defects  which  would  prevent 
their  from  receiving  instruction  or  being  trained 
in  some  useful  occupation  or  trade,  for  this  is  a 
technical  training  institution,  and  not  an  asylum. 
When  _  the  requirements  of  the  education 
authorities  compelled  the  committee  to  relinquish, 
the  care  of  young  blind  childirem.  they  determined 
that  the  methods  and  scope  of  the  instruction 
given  to  older  subjects  should  be  improved  and 
widened. 

They  felt  that  there  was  a  real  necessity  for  a, 
school  completely  equipped  for  the  technical  and 
industrial  training  of  the  blind  after  they  had 
passed  out  of  the  elementary  schools  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  they  determined  that  the  institu- 
tion should  take  this  position,  primarily  of  course 
with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  tlhe  blind  of  their 
lmimediate  district,  buf  with  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  equally  serviceable  for  the  blind  from 
other  parts  of  England.  That  they  were  correct 
in  their  view  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  ad- 
mission into  their  workshops  and  other  technical- 
departments.  Nottingham  has  been  one  of  the' 
first  towns  to  establish  scholarships  to  enable  the 
blind  to  pass  from  their  primary  school  to  the 
institution.  The  same  practice  now  exists  m 
London  and  other  large  centres,  and  it  is  no  slight 
(tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given, 
in  Oteucar-strieet  that  the  London  School  authority 
desires  to  send  children  feont  its  'district,  to  be 
'trained  in  Nottingham. 

The  scheme  of  enlargement  and  better  equip- 
ment oi  the  institution  commenced  eighteen  nioniths 
ago,  and  is  still  proceeding—- rapidly  "towards  com- 
pletion, everyone  hopes.  The  old  buildings  have 
been  altered  and  extended,  and  a  handsome  new 
wing  added,  at  a  cost  of  about  £10.000,  to  which 
moist  be  added  a  sum  of  albout  £2,000,  the  cost 
of  a  gymnasium  and  of  fitting  up  the  new  rooms 
and  supplying  furniture,  tools,  and  inachiniery 
making  £12,000  in  all.  Of  this  about  £9,000  'is 
wanted;  hence  the  well-known  Wend  which 
greets  one  in  tifae  entrance  hall  and  calls  to  mind 
the  lines  from  the  "Talmud"  : 

0  A  u-?nW^  "M*  «<J  yet  is  not  seen, 

S1    ple5Btthy  Si"*,   t:hmZh  P<»r  and   mean, 

For  Eifi   who  see  not,  yet  ere  seen. 

,  OBAW3E    FROM    OtLO    TO    NEW 

_     Although    as  we  .have  said,"  the  contractors  have 
not  finished  their  work  yet,  the  visitor  is  immedi- 
ately persuaded  that  the  committee  are  justified  in 
their  expenditure.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  more 
imposing     better-finished,    more   solid,    and   up-to- 
date    building   than   in  the   "old  days."       Those 
departments  which  have  been  housed  in  low,  un- 
healthy   underground  roams  will   now  be  accom- 
modated in  light,   airy,  spacious  apartments    and 
pew  industries  may  be  introduced.     Electric '  light 
has  been  installed  throughout,  and  the  institution 
;s  now  heated  by  radiators-thirty  fires  used  to  be 
lit  every  morning  during  the  winter  months.     For 
*ne  time  being  matters  are  in  the  transient  stare; 
but    Mr     Pine    and    his   coadjutors    in   the   work- 
are    making  excellent   shift  in  the   circumstances 
and  patiently  waiting  the  day  when  the  last  work- 
man shall  have  taken  his  departure,  and  they  may 
begin  to  set  the  house  in  order  again,  after  a  costly 
and  protracted  spring  cleaning.     The  roof  gardens 
are  a   feature   of   the   improvements.       They  com- 
mand an   unbroken  view  of   the   Arboretum,   now 

SS&^i  *  '*S  manUe  of  ^'S'  aml  are  "Ko- 
gethei  ideal  for  purposes  of  quiet  recreation.  Mr 
Tine  hope?  to  oe  able  to  organise  summer  con- 
?h?  in,«T1WlMlei  tbe  P'ublic  aJte  iwited  to  visit 
is  beW donT    T?  «? "n  fiw*  h^d  **  idea  °f  <*** 


IE     GUARDIAN. 


MANCHESTEB,  THUKSDAY,  MAY  10,  1908. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A  COSTLY  UNDERTAKING. 
A  meeting  of  the  Bolrd  of  Henshaw'a  Blind 
Asylum  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Board, 
Deansgate,  Manchester,  yesterday.  Mr.  J. 
Koyle  (chairman  of  the  Asylum)  made  refer- 
ence to  the  contemplated  alterations  and  ex- 
tensions for  the  benefit  of  blind  children.  Since 
m?Jw   m<*Lting'  .he-  8aid'  they  had  visited  a 

countrv  La\  Pi'n^pal  biind  aevlums  in  tee 
country    and  had  obtained   information  as   to 

nl?„£  adn?mistration  and  the  most  modern  ap- 
SlL'V86'  ??e  knowledge  thus  gained 
would  be  pf  considerable  value   in  making   a 

DU&  °/hth6  !?yie  ?nd  ^^irements  of  the 
thn,VXSr*i,they    .had  •  ln    contemplation.       He 

bv  Mr  C  if  "t  1J81ltanfJ  tfforded  the  Board 
mai;  i  '  ?•  r?00  *  sho«ld  be  made  public- 
fothe'l^  He  had  c°»t"b,uted  handaomely 
Mr  9^2?  tXE?lSeth%  und"taking  involved/ 
Mr  Scott  said  he  had  given  the  property  on 
the  land  at  Old  Trafford,  and  not  the  site  ™ 
mentioned  bf  Mr.  Boyle.    For  the land    hJ  r» 

1  chi  f6'  He  "had  T7  had,£  **•«"«  hea^y 
cniet.    He  had  done  nothing  more  than  mrt, 

a  beginning  of  the  scheme  they  had  in  hind 

which  was  likely  to  involve  an  Bvn)iiHii,™     i 

between    fiMJjaf.nd   «0,000     They  ho^d   to 

accommodate  150  children'in  the  new  budding 

and  to  make  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the 

work  to   be  carried  on  there.    They  were  de 

termmed   to   make   the   institution   second    to 

none     in     the     country.-(Hear,     belt)    Thei? 

! great  aim  was  to  educate  blind  children  in  such 

a  way  that  blindness  would  nolh.Mn.V     5 

™£ta„Wnent  t0  fiU°0eS8  S ^  and  Cthe8ednToeyd 
ment  of  life  as  was  the  case  at  iY><T  „  J  yI 
time.-(Hear,  hear.)    He  annealed  \^  tt  Present 

a  sr  e^ei^  -  ^m 

He  thought  they  were  doing  the  rielit  thf^ 
pne4rr-lng  Childrea     fr°m     **  <*£* 


'«nn. 


WASHINGTON,  D 

HELPING  THE  BLIND. 


Aid   Association   Is   Doing    Noble    Work 
in  This  Regard. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  'of  the 
Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  was  held 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Home  for  the  Blind, 
915  E  street,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson 
Main,  president,   in  the  chair. 

The  reports  of  the  success  of  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  refreshment  booth  in  con- 
nection with  the  rec-ent  fete  held  at 
Friendship  were  received  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. The  chairman  of  the  committee 
in  charge,  Mrs,  John  R.  Galloway,  report- 
ed nearly  $200  cleared,  and  she  received 
the  unstinted  praise  of  the  board  for  her 
faithful  and  untiring  work,  while  she 
expressed  her  thanks  to  all  who  had  so 
ably  seconded  her  efforts. 

board  was  also  made  happy  by  sev. 
c-ral  donations  of  money  to  help  it  in  Its 
meritorious  work.  This  band  of  devotee 
workers  ln  .behalf  of  the  poor  unfortunate* 
who  are  compelled  to  spend  their  lives  in 
perpetual  darkness  deserves  the  generou= 
support  of  the  residents  of  the  District 
They  will  gladly  welcome  calls  at  their 
me,  916  B  street,  from  any  persons  who 
are  interested' in  seeing  what  they  are  try- 
ing to  do  in  teaching  the  blind  men  and 
women  under  their  care  various  indus- 
tries, which  not  only  help  the  unfortunates 
to  pass  the.  time  pleasantly,  but  also  as 
sist  ln  their  maintenance.  Richard  Sv'l- 
chief  of  police,  is  the  treasurer  of 
the  association. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
UY  13,1906 

At  the  readlntr-room  for  the  blind,  ln 
the  Library  of  Congress,  on  ThnTSday 
afternoon,  Mile.  Harden- li|ckey  delighted 
her  audience  with  an  aria  from  ane  of 
'  Massenet's  operas  and  Urttg's  "The  Prin- 
cess," her  accompaniment*)  being  charm- 
ingly played  by  Mrs.  Lotta  Mills  Hough. 
Miss  Arley  Mott  gave  several  piano  num- 
bers in  her  most  approved  style,  among 
which  were  a  Chopin  number  and  three 
selections  from  MacDowell's  "Woodland 
SJcetch.es.' 

5" 


U  -    bi 


Among  the  guests  at  the  City  hotel 
yesterday  was  John  B.  Herreshoff  of 
Bristol,  the  blincLboat  designer,  and 
wife.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
H.  R.  DeWolf  of  Bristol,  Miss  Hanson 
of  San  Francisco,  James  Hanes  of 
Bristol,  and  their  chauffeur. "  They 
came  in  a  big  touring  car  and  dined  an 
the  hotel.  The  great  designer  is 
stone  blind  and  was  led  by  his  wife. 

UEADEfc    - 
PITTSBURG,  PA, 

MAY  1 6  l 
HERE  TO  BRIGHTEN 
THE  GLOOM  OF  BLIND 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gant*  Working  to  Get  Re- 
»Sioa„  Heading  Matter  for  tUe 
Sightless 

isRlnV'  f  A.'ber,  Dale  Gar>tz,  of  New  York 
"heinb,i^dS  OeingTntrre'V'V  »  ™*  £ 
the  providing  of  renrtw  especiall>'  •■> 
bossed  literatu-P  tit  ^e  ma»er  or  em- 
GanU  represents  »  ^  Peat  class'  Mr- 
under  the  laws  nfP^  lncorPorated 
the  Society  for  ProvidWS^Vanla  ln  1879. 
hglous  Lit^tur^rTh!  ^T^  Re' 

!todU!!fe    p^Slg.S  Patron6 
nearly   6000      The «;,       Sylvama    having 

'•«».  ™*  b,  p  *,•£"•„  n«™.™. 

benevolence    anri    ti,o  •   .     bJ      Private 

Gantz  represents  is VS6"'  which  Mr. 
inational  relteious  hn?vL  "f  no"-<lenom- 
Uonal  Sunday  schoofLsTon  the  interna- 
th6  blind  of  all  creeds  PiffP,?PerS  ,50r 
been  represented  in  this'  ^  ,  %buTB  has 
annual  contributions  °rk   by   llberal 

oSe't'ni^  soTTo0rn; is  to  in" 

ithe   increasing   demand   £r     s  J°    supply 
and  may  Ul  ST  JS£T5"tfi  '^g 
HARTFORD    (CONN.)    P0ST. 

MelhersfieWav  e 1  w*         *     BJi*1    on 
a    fountain    £n™a    tou™T'd  "'«*       ' 

bv  the  gift      Th'        "eS  WaS  surl«'.sed 
time   tvhe    'he     vin0;11'  a»P™*^  of  the 


^y 


HARTFORD   (CONN.}   TIMES. 

; 

A  f;ift  to  si|nfrii-i"— '-—  ' — 

Tuesday  evening  Superintendent 
Jones  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind  on  Wethersneld  avenue,  was 
summoned  from  his  office  to  the  as- 
sembly room,  on  the  plea  that  an  im- 
portant matter  required  his  Immedi- 
ate attention.  On  reaching  the  room 
he  found  the   blind  peo;  ^led. 

together   with  the  other  f  the 

institution.         With    words    expre 
of  affection  and  respect,  he  was  i 
the  recipient  of  four  beautiful  volum.i 
of  Henry  Van   Dyke,  and   an 
fountain  pen.  gifts  from  the  blind  peo- 
ple.      Mr.  Jones  was  taken  complc 
by  surprise.       His  embarrassment  waa 
evidently  highly  enjoyed   by  the  don- 
ors and  his  remarks  elicited  much  ap- 
plause.       Refreshments       were     then 
served   after   which    Mr.   Jones  enter- 
tained for  an  hour  or  more  with  a  va- 
riety of  readings.       Every  one  appear- 
ed to  have  a  delightful  time. 

The  Immediate  cause  of  this  tribute 
of  kindly  feeling  was  the  birthday  ol 
Mr.  Jones,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
soon  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
institution  and  to  return  to  his  home 
in  Massachusetts. 

ATTLEBCRO    '■vlASS.I     SUN. 


DISTINGUISHED     VISIT 


John   Herreshoff  the   Guest  of  Mr.  arid 
Mrs.    James    E.    Blake. 

John  Herreshoff  of  Bristol,  R.  I.,  the 
famous     blind     boat     designer     and 
builder,  accompanied   by  his  wife 
ler  and   daughter,  were   the 
Mr.  and   Mrs.     Janu  -     E.     Blal 
Thursday   afternoon    oi   this    « ■ 

They  made  the  trip  from  "Bristol  to 
Attleboro   m  an  automobile,  and   dur- 
ing  their   stay   here   ihev   were    - 
a  slight  glimpse  of  Attleboro  and  iU 
tamous    industries. 

.  The  whole  part  were  shown  through 
the  James  E.  Blake  companv  fa 
on  South  Main  sc,  and  it  was  me 
source  of  unlimited  interest  to  all  of 
them.  Mr.  Herreshoff  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  the  methods  used 
m  making  the  beautiful  articles  of 
jewelry. 

Although   he   is   blind,   he   was   able 
to  comprehend  everything  shnwr 
with    wonderful    precision.     The    dies 
with  which   the  jewelr-  -   up 

were     deciphered    in    a    second.       Bv 
simply  passing  his   hands  over  them 
he   could    tell    their     exact     mea- 
ments  to  a  hundredth  part  of  an  inch. 
He  was   shown  every  branch  of  the 
work    and    he    grasped    every    ,-. 
in    a    truly    wonderful    manner.     The 
party   spent     some     time     in      g 
Through    the    factory    and    after" 
they  were  entertained  at  the  home  of 
their   hosts. 

Mr.   Herreshoff  extended   an   in v, na- 
tion to  Mt.  and  Mrs.   Blake 
the   launching   of   a   new    boa:    h 
building    which    will    compete    in    the 
races  at   Xewport  for  the  cup  offered 
by    King    Edward    of   England, 
nearly  finished  and  will  be  placed  in 
the  water   in  the  course     of     a     fow 
days. 


_!!'     — 
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LYNN  (MASS.)  ITEM, 


SALEM 

Witch  City  and"Neighbors. 

Representative  Thomas  L,.  Davis,  of 
Salem,  is  feeling-  happy  over  his  work 
for  the  bill  for  establishing  a  commis- 
sion to  consider  the  condition  of  the 
blind,  and  to  provide  methods  of  train- 
ing for  them.  It  was  a  labor  of  love. 
Governor  Guild'  has  signed'  the  bill,  and 
he  presented  the  pen  .with  which  he  . 
signed  it  to  Mr.  Davis.  I 

BLIND    DEPARTMENT- 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon's  Great 

Work  for  the  Blind  in 

Philadelphia. 

Iu  1882  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating-  Library  lor  the 
Blind  of  Philadelphia  was  organized 
through  the  effort  of   tne    elder    Dr. 
Moon,  himself  blind,  and  an    invent- 
or   and  devisor  of    appliances,    and 
especially    of   an    alphabet    for     the 
blind   which    has    been    thought     by 
many  to  be  superior  in  some  respects 
to  many  others,    as   the   adult    blind 
arc  thought  to  learn  to  read  it    more 
easily  than    any  other.     This    noble 
society  was  reorganized  in  1898,  and 
(incorporated  in  190J-.  and  is  visiting 
the  blind  in  their  homes    to   instruct 
them  in  reading  when  they  have  not 
learned  to  read  in    childhood   m    the 
schools  for  the  young  blind.   Through 
the  use  of  the  frank  on  literature  for 
the  blind,  the  society  is    greatly   ex- 
tending its  work,  and  blessing  thou- 
sands who  were  denied  the    comforts 
and  pleasures  of  literature    till    this 
concession  of  the    government   came 
to  help  them.     All    the   schools    and 
libraries  can  send  books  to  the   blind 
in  their  homes  and  have  them  return- 
ed under  the  frank  through  the  mails. 
This  benevolence  has  grown  to    such 
proportions,    that    their    library     in- 
cludes many  hundreds  of  volumes   in 
five  varieties  of  type.  Braille,  Ameri- 
can Braille,    New   York    point,    line 
and   Moou    type.     Of    the   7145   vol- 
umes loaned  in  1905  410  are  in  Brail- 1 
le,  882  in    American   Braille,    236   in 
New  York  point,    153    in    hue  letter,  I 
and  5458  in  Moon  letter.     An  analy- 
sis of  these  figures  would   show   that  I 
the     proportions     merely     indicated 
local  conditions,  and  not  the  relative 
popularity  of  the  several  types.    The 
Philadelphia  school  is  what    we    call 
a  Braille  school,  hence  the  high  num- 
bers of  braille  books  called  for,    and 
the  Moon  typo  is   the    pet    character 
of  the  Moon  institution    i'oi    obvious 
reasons,    t he   father   of   the     present 
secretary  of  the    society    having   in 
vented  the  character,  and  done  much 
to  popularize  it,   and    deserves   most 
grateful   remembrance    tor     all     his 


benefication"  to  the  "blind. 

The  alphabet  consists  of  curved! 
and  other  lines  larger  enough  and 
simple  enough  to  be  distinguished  by  I 
almost  any  touch  that  has  any  life 
left  in  it  The  Report  of  the  So- 
ciety is  the  source  from  which  I  cite 
the  above  facts,  and  it  is  very  inter-) 
esting  reading. 

The  Board  has  authorized  the  im- 
mediate renovating  of  the  building 
now -occupied  by  the  Feeble-Minded 
and  by  the  opening  of  school  next 
fall  it  will  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  newly  furnished  and  will  then 
be  occupied  by  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  With  the  removal  of  the 
Feeble  Minded,  the  last  link  connect- 
ing us  with  our  old  title— The  School 
for  the  Defectives  Youth— will  be  re- 
moved and  we  desire  to  impress  upon 
our  friends  and  patrons  the  fact  that 
that  name  is  now  obsolete  and  that 
this  is  the  School  for   the   Deaf 

and  the  Blind'.  —  Washingtonian. 

Hymn  Book  fob  the  Blind. 


For  the  first  time  iu  religious  his- 
tory, a  complete  edition  of  a  hymn; 
book  has  been  issued  in  braille  type 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  To  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  church  belongs 
the  honor  of  initiating  the  movement. 
The  hymn  book  consists  of  eight 
quarto  volumes,  measuring  10  1-2 
inches  by  8  inches  and  3  1-2  inches: 
in  ihickness.  The  weight  of  each 
volume  is  2  1-4  pounds,  bound  in 
green  cloth  with  raised  numbers  on  | 
the  cover,  each  volume  consists  of  a 
number  of  leaves  made  of  stout  Man- 
ila paper,  in  which  the  various  rais 
ed  dots  used  in  the  system  have  been 
punched .  — Presbyterian  Messenger. 

Rev.  W.  Hill  Murray  for  many 
years  was  in  charge  of  a  mission 
school  for  the  blind  at  Peking  China, 
Most  of  those  who  were  his  pupils 
were  killed  during  the  Boxer  mass- 
acres in  1900.  Mr.  Murray,  by  his 
excessive  labors,  has  become  nearly 
blind,  having  lost  sight  in  one  eye 
and  is  partially  blind  in  the  other. 
His  daughter,  Miss  Dora  Murray, 
seventeen  years  of  age,  has  taken  up 
the  work  and  has  organized  a  new 
school  in  Peking  for  blind  women 
aud  girls.  —  Christian  Work. 


State  May  Inquire  Into 

Blind  Institution's 

Expenses 

PER     CAPITA     RATE 

This  Is  $275  and  is  Said  to 
Have  Caused  Dissatisfaction 

WOULD      WELCOME     INQUIRY 

Superintendent    Jicobs  Says  He 
-Will  Court  Investigation 

WHY  YEAKLY  EXPENSES  GK0W 


Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  said  to 
prevail  in  certain  quarters,  over  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  at  Belle- 
field,  near  Center  avenue,  is  being  con- 
ducted. Rumors  were  rife  yesterday  that 
a  committee  representing  the  state  board 
of  charities  was  about  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  methods  in  vogue  there. 

The  chief  cause  for  complaint,  it  is  said, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  per  capita 
rate  for  the  care  of  pupils  Is  increasing 
every  year  and  has  now  reached  the  sum 
of  $275.  It  is  further  charged  that  the 
quality  than  that  furnished  in  other  in- 
stitutions receiving  support  from  the  state 
and  that  favoritism  was  shown  by  the 
state  legislature  in  its  appropriation  of 
$60,000  to  the  institution  for  1906  and  1907. 

There  are  97  patients  in  the  institution 
and  this  number  may  be  slightly  increased 
with  the  opening  o"  the  fall  term  in  Sep- 
tember. Of  this  number,  not  a  single 
patient,  it  is  assented;  i  spaying  anything 
for  the  support  of  the  institution,  and  re- 
cent improvements  to  the  property  have 
occasioned  a  further  drain  upon  its  re- 
scairces. 

The  seeming  dissatisfaction  which,  It  is 
declared,  is  about  to  culminate  in  an  in- 
vestigation by  the  state  board  of  chari- 
ties, is  of  several  years'  standing  and  was 
recently  brought  to  a  focus  when  super- 
intendent S.  C.  Jacobs  informed  a  com- 
mittee of  the  state  board  that  it  was  en- 
tirely impractical  for  liif  to  ask  parents 
to  pay  for  the  care  and  tuition  of  their 
children,  as  few  if  any  of  them  were  able 
to  do  so. 

Superintendent  Jacobs  argued  that  even 
were  he  to  request  parents  to  pay  for  the 
care  of  their  children  at  the  institution 
the  amount  of  money  thus  raised  would 
not  exceed  more  than  $200  or  $300  pet- 
year,  while  to  demand  it  would  be  to  work 
a  hardship  on  many  whose  means  are 
limited.  He  further  argued  that  the  scope 
of  the  institution  was  educational  and 
that  it  should  be  classed  with  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning  that  receive  state 
aid. 

Asked  by  a  Leader  reporter  last  night 
whether  he  knew  of  the  reported  dis- 
satisfaction that  existed  regarding  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  likelihood  of  an  in- 
vestigation, Superintendent  Jacobs  said 
he  knew  that  there  were  "a  whole  lot  of 
things  disgruntled  people  were  saying," 
but  that  he  had  not  heard  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  contemplated.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  as  -willing,  however,  that 
a  most  thorough  investigation  of  his  man- 
agement of  the  school  should  be  made. 

He  said:  "I  organized  the  institution  in 
October.  1890,  and  have  acted  as  its  super- 
intendent ever  since.  When  we  first 
started  we  occupied  the  old  Irvin  home- 
stead on  Forty-second  street,  near  Butler, 
removing  to  our  present  location  in  1894. 
The  credit  for  the  inception  of  the  project 
is  due  to  Miss  Jane  Homes,  from  whose 
estate  we  got  $70,000  upon  her  death.  Our 
present  buildings  are  located  on  a  part  of 
what  were  the  Sehenley  farms.  We  have 
over  five  and  a  half  acres  and  I  suppose 
our  property  is  worth  $400,000. 

"The  property  is  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, in  which  are  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  of  Pittsburg.  While  to 
many  it  may  seem  strange  that  our  cost 
of  maintenance  per  capita  this  year  will 
reach  the  sum  of  $275,  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained when  I  tell  you  that  we  have  just 
completed  anew  building,  erected  at  the 
cost  of  $10,000.  This  we  use  for  an  indus- 
trial school  and  hospital. 

"We  have  just  paid  $1,400  insurance  on 
our  property,    this   being  the  premium   on 


"">■    policies    fnr     ihn 

this  Increases  oui  pits 

gard    i.i    charges    .a 

1  rating  the  Institution,   I  win  say   thai 

rni'r!i;i:;,.    h,,.   |,,.S|    ,,[   ,. Vl . ,. v 1 1, j „g   that   'he 

markel    affords   and    tin     i I    servi  d    the 

patients  Is  of  excellent  quality.  I  do  all 
the  buying  myself  and  am  careful  to  b« 
as  economical  as  posslblo.  I  feel  that  we 
should  supply  good  food  to  our  pupils  and 
l  have  always  Insisted  <>n  this  ■ 

"Am  to  an  Investigation,  I  am  satisfied 
to  have  our  methods  examined  Into  by 
any  unprejudiced  person,  l  have  been  In 
educational  pursuits  fnr  10  years  and  feel 
that  I  have  always  worked  tor  the  best 
Interests  of  those  In  my  care.  The  suc- 
ni"  pupils  on  leaving  the  school,  I 
believe,  speaks  for  me.  Many  of  them  are 
holding  responsible  positions,  despite  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  and  are  earning 
good    wn^rs."  _ 


LBWISTON   ME.)  JOURNAL. 


TIME 


8i!4     Washington     Street,    Boston,     Mass. 


MONDAY,  MAY  21,  1906 

BALLOON      TREATMENT     FOR     EYES! 

rnrls  Specialist  Thinks  Results  Wonlil 
Be   Astonishing 

Paris,  May  21— Dr.  Daulnoy,  an  eye  spe- 
cialist. Interviewed  on  the  subject  of  his 
recent  experiments  on  the  human  eye, 
while  in  a  balloon  at  an  altitude  of  six 
thousand  feet,  said: 

"My  first  observation  was  the  increased 
acuteness  of  the  vision  at  high  altitudes. 
I  flung  a  bottle  overboard  into  a  lake  from 
a  height  of  six  thousand  feet.  Not  only 
were  the  two  others  in  the  balloon  able  to 
follow  its  descent  toward  the  earth,  but 
they  were  even  able  to  see  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  disappear  beneath  the  water.  An- 
other observation  was  that  there  was  a 
considerable  diminution  of  pressure  on  the 
organs  of  vision.  At  a  high  altitude  the 
pupils  seem  to  distend,  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  optic  nerve  considerably  increases. 
I  think  there  may  be  a  wide  field  for  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  if 
it  Is  carried  out  at  a  very  high  altitude.  At 
present  there  are  three  diseases  in  which 
medical  science  is  practically  powerless, 
glaucoma,  choroiditis,  and  the  unfastening 
or  loosening  of  the  retina.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  choroditis  certain  drops  are  ap- 
plied to  the  eye.  I  think  if  they  were  ap- 
plied at  a  very  high  altitude  the  effect 
would  be  astonishing.  Definite  results  of 
the  experiments  thus  far  show  that  at  a 
great  altitude  the  tension  of  the  eye  is 
greatly  increased.  The  arterial  circulation 
in  the  retina  is  much  more  rapid,  which  is 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  paralysis  of  the  eye  nerve." 


PHIA, 


HAY  21  I; 


May  Investigate  Institution  for  Blind 

Special  to  Tale  Inquirer. 

riTTSBURG,  Pa.,  May  20.— As  the  re- 
sult of  charges  of  extravagance  In  con- 
nection with  the  conduct  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind,  It 
Is  believed  a  special  committee  from  the 
State  Department  ofCharities  will  investi- 
gate that  Institution.  It  is  claimed  It  Is 
the  most  expensive  school  of  its  kind  In 
the  State.  Superintendent  S.  C.  Jacobs 
says  he  Is  ready  for  an  investigation  at 
any  time.  He  explains  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  includes  many  thousands  of 
dollars  spent  for  new  buildings.  The 
pupils  are  fed  on  the  best  the  market 
affords,  he  says,  and  always  will  be  while 
he  Is  at  the  head  of  the  school.  The 
school   owns  property   worth  $400,000. 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.}    REPUBLICAN 


"A  concert  and  social  for  the'benefil  of 
H.  VV.  Russell,  the  blind  musician,  will  be 
siven  at  Ladies'  Aid  hall,  55514  Main 
street,  this  evening.  Miss  M.  Estefie  Cha- 
piu,  Miss  Bertha  Cone.  Miss  Rebecca.  -May 
Berry,  feaniuel  Esehenbaeh,  Bert  Shuniwa'v 
and  otTTWiijyill  take  part. 


rue»day,.  May  S3   19CG 


TTtland,   Me.,   May   22   (i  In 
The  Maine         oda  Ion  for  the  BHni 
hola  its  third  annual 
land,  June  6,     The  business  BaBsTbn 
be  held   In     the     Jf.M.C.A.     pa»lqfc     from 
niii'-lhirty    to    eleven-thirty      .-      . 
fftuh   two  to  four  P.M.     A   pli 
gram   has   been   arranged   for   the 
meeting  which  will  be  held  al    Rei 
Hall,  city  building,  at  elghl    P.M. 
i    Addresses  in   the  Inlerei  Maine 

Institution  for  the  Blind  vM  b 
ed  by  such  persons  of  note  as  Hon.  Mor- 
rill  N.  Drew,  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Reed,  Uev. 
J.  F.  Albion.  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ken- 
dall. There  will  also  b<  i  eral  fine  mu- 
sical selections.  As  It  Is  desirable  to 
have  as  many  blind  pi  r  on  pi  ei  eril  as 
possible,  i  his  being  ihe  only  meeting  of 
the  association  previous  to  the  session 
'f  the  nexl  legislature,  all  who  can  are 
M  rhestly  r<  guested    to  a  ttend. 

Those  Intending  to  remain  over  night 
ire  requested  to  notify  the  secretary 
Immediately  in  order  that  eultabh 
sommodaMons  may  be'  provided.  S  i  I 
rates  in  w  bi  •  ii  secured  on  all  ralli 
Tickets  good  going  June  5  and  returning 
June   7. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Klii,.! 
Is  an  organization  which  ffas  been  form- 
ed both  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  fraternal  relations  anions  the  blind. 
and  of  aiding  to  place  the  blind  on  a 
level  with  those  who  see. '  The  establish- 
ing of  an  industrial  training  school  for 
the  adult  blind  of  Maine  is  Ihe  first  un- 
dertaking of  the  association,  and  tills 
will  lie  followed  by  others  so  poan  as  the 
selnwl  shall  have  become  an  accomplish- 
ed fraL  Nov  members  will  be  must 
cordially"Ni^l£Omed. 


3ANG0R    CME.>   COMMERCIAL 


»T» 


Taesday,  y.-.y  : 


AINE  ASS  N  FOR  THE' 


'Third  Annual   Convention  to   Be  Held 

la  Portland  June  O-1'roernm  for 

the  Meeting. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
Will  hold  its  third  annual  convention  at 
Portland,  June  6.  The  business  ses- 
sions will  be  held  in  the  V.  M.  C.  A. 
parlor  from  9.30  to  11.30  a.  in.,  and  from 
2  to  4  p.  in.  A  pleasing  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  public  meeting 
which  will  be  held  at  Reception  hall, 
City   building,   at  S  p.  m. 

Addresses  in  the  interest  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  deliver- 
ed by  siieb.  persons  of  note  as  Hon.  Mor- 
rill N.  Drew,  Joseph  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  Rev. 
J.  I<\  Albion,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Kendall.  There  will  also  be  several 
tine  musical  selections.  As  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  as  many  blind  persons 
present  as  possible,  this  being  the  only 
meeting  of  the  association  previous  to 
the  session  of  the  ne\t  legislature,  all 
who  can  are  earnestly  requested  to  at- 
tend. 

Those  intending  to  remain  over  night 
are  requested  to  notify  the  secretary  im- 
mediately in  order  that  suitable  accon> 
nwdatidus  may  be  proviled.  Special 
rates  have  been  secured  on  all  railroads. 
Tickets  good  going  June  5  and  return- 
ing  June   7. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  an  organization  winch  has  bean  form- 
,  ed  both  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
more  fraternal  relations  among  the 
blind,  and  of  aiding  to  place  the  blind 
on  a  level  with  those  who  see.  The  es- 
tablishing of  an  industrial  training- 
school  for  the  ad-ult  blind  of  Maine  is 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  association, 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  others  so 
soon  as  the  school  shall  have  become 
aifVicconipllshed  fact.  New  metrtbexs 
will\>e   most   cordiallv   welcomed. 

W7>u.  Ryan  is  secretary  of  the  asso- 
eiatiomx 
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B  ind  Broom-maker.  Shortly 

to  Wed,  Dies   Suddenly 

of  Pneumonia. 


BRIDE-TO-BE  WAS  BIS  NURSE 

Mrs.  Freeman,  on  Learning  of  Illness 
of  Dillman,  Went  to  Bedside,  and 
Remained   There     Until     the 
End — Wife  of  Deceased 
Died     Last    De- 
cember. 


Death  has  brought  to  a  close  the  ro- 
mance of  James  A.  Dillman,  the  blind 
broommaker  of  the  Eastern  District,  who 
was  to  have  been  married  on  June  15.  Dili- 
man  died  on  Monday  after  a  brief  Illness. 
and  will  be  buried  on  Thursday  morning. 
Among  the  mourners  will  be  Mrs.  Anna 
Freeman,  who  was  to  have  been  his  bride. 
The  interment  will  be  In  Lutheran  Ceme- 
tery, where  the  deceased's  wife  was  bur- 
ied last  December. 

Dillman,  who  was  48  years  old,  was  a 
well-known  character  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict. He  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
Fifteenth  Ward,  where  he  lived  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  after  coming  to  Xew 
York  from  Pennsylvania.  For  two  years 
he  resided  in  the  two-story  and  basement 
frame  house  at  671  Metropolitan  avenue, 
where  he  died. 

Mr.  Dillman  was  blind  for  about  thirteen 
years.  He  lost  his  sight  in  an  accident 
and  everything  known  to  medical  science 
was  tried  to  restore  his  sight.  The  efforts 
of  the  physicians  were  not  successful,  and 
for  many  years  Dillman  traveled  around  the 
streets  of  the  Eastern  District,  with  a  boy 
as  his  guide. 

The  broommaker  lost  his  sight  trying  to 
stop  a  runaway.  One  morning  as  he  was 
going  to  work  he  jumped  on  the  rear  end 
of  a  wagon.  He  was  late  and  was  trying 
to  reach  his  place  of  business  on  time.  A> 
he  was  going  along  ihe  street  Dillman  no- 
ticed a  runaway  coming  towards  him.  He 
decided  to  get  off  the  wagon  and  try  to  stop 
the  horse.  As  he  was  Jumping  off  he  fell 
and  landed  on  the  back  of  his  head.  This 
affected  one  of  his  eyes  and  eventually  it 
became  useless.  Shortly  afterward  - 
other  eye  became  affected  and  although 
everything  was  done  to  try  and  save  the 
man's  sight,  cataracts  formed  on  the  eye 
and  it  was  only  a  short  time  before  Dillman 
became  totally  blind. 

The    affliction    depressed    his    « 
he  was  consoled  by  a  ,  :  who  sneer- 

ed him  in  his  sorrow.  Dillman  soon  became 
cheerful  again  and  became  a  convert  to  the 
Methodist  denomination.  The  Rev.  Robert 
TVasson  was  his  friend  and  adviser. 

At  first  Dillman   found  it  a  difficult   task 
to  get  about  without  assistance.     Fin? 
was  compelled  to   hire  a  boy  to 
about    the    streets    and    this    lad    regularly 
took   the  broommaker  to  Flatbush  and  ti 
suburbs,    where   he   had  a   number  of  cus- 
tomers. 


^ 


"  When  "ha !"  became  Interested  in  the  Union 
M.  E.  Church  at  Leonard  and  Cc-nseiyea 
streets,  Mr.  Dillman  was  given  the  position 
of  sexton.  He  managed  to  do  this  work  sat- 
isfactorily and  was  liked  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church.  Despite  his  affliction  he 
was  one  of  the  most  cheerful  members  and 
he  was  a  good  help  to  the  church. 

Last  December  Mrs.  Dillman  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  The  broommaker  grieved 
greatly  over  her  demise,  but  insisted  on  re- 
maining in  the  house.  He  had  a  son  twenty- 1 
one  years  old.  During  her  illness  Mrs.  Dili- 
man  had  a  faithful  nurse  and  afterwards 
the  broommaker  asked  her  to  remain  in  the 
house  and  become  the  keeper  of  it.  I 

While  he  was  attending  the  services  at 
the  Union  M.  E.  Church,  Mr.  Dillman  be-! 
came  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Anna  Freeman,  j 
whose  husband  died  several  years  ago.  She  I 
lives  in  Graham  avenue.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  sexton  became  viery  attentive  to 
the  widow  and  about  a  month  ago  it  was 
rumored  that  he  was  going  to  make  her  his 
second  wife.  On  being  questioned  about  the 
matter  Dillman  admitted  the  truth  of  the 
reports,  but  did  not  tell  when  he  was  going 
to  wed.  It  became  known  two  weeks  later 
that  he  intended  to  marry  Mrs.  Freeman  on 
Junie  15. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  Dillman  returned  to 
his  home  complaining  of  being  ill.  He  ask- 
ed his  housekeeper  to  send  for  a  physiicah 
and  the  latter,  on  arriving,  declared  the 
blind  man  was  threatened  with  pneumonia. 
Mrs.  Freeman  was  then  apprised  of  the  con- 
dition of  her  prospective  husband'  and  shie 
immediately  hastened  to  the  house.  From 
that  time  on  she  assumed  the  duties  of 
nurse  and  was  at  his  bedside  almost  all  the 
time. 

Dillman  waa  a  very  religious  man.  When 
the  end  came  Monday  morning  he  was  sing- 
ing In  a  low  voice  a  favorite  hymn  and  re- 
peating over  and  over  again  his  faith  in  the 
creator.  He  was  unconscious  almost  to  the 
last  and  Mrs.  Freeman'  was  his  faithful 
nurse  to  the  end. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  over  his  re-| 
mains  to-morrow  evening  in  the  Union  M. 
E.  Church,  and  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Estes,  the 
pastor,  will  officiate  with  Robert  Wasson  as 
assistant. 

BANGOR    (M£,)    NEWS. 


ASSOCIATION   FOR  THE  JUND 

— '— v  \ 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 

will  hold  its  third  annual  convention 

in  Fortland,  June  6.    The  business  ses-  j 

|  sions  will  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

parlor  from  nine-thirty  to  eleven.-th.ir~ 

!  ty  a.  m.,  and  from  two  to  four  p.  m.    A 

I  pleasing   program   has   been   arranged 

i  for  the  public  meeting  which  will  be 

held  at  Reception  Hall,  City  Building, 

at  8  p.  m.     Addresses  in  the   interest 

of  the  Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind 

will   be   delivered  by   such  persons   of 

note   as   Hon.   Morrill   N.   Drew,   Hon. 

Joseph  B.  Reed,  Rev.  J.  F.  Albion,  D. 

D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.   Kendall         There 

will  also  be  several  fine  musical  selec- 

tions. 
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PORTLAND    (ME.)    ADV. 


ASSOCIATION      -BLUECU 

Annual    Convention    To    Be    Held      irl 
Portland   in   June. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  third  annual  convention 
at  Portland,  June  6.  The  business, 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  T.  M.  C.  Ayj 
parlor  from  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m.,  and 
from  2  to  i  P.  m.  A  pleasing  pro-J 
eram  has  been  arranged  for  the  public* 
meeting  which  will  be  held  at  Recepn 
tion  hall,  City  building,   at  8  p.  m.       ; 

Addresses  in  the  interest  of  thq 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be, 
delivered  by  Hon.  Morrill  N.  Drew, 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Reed,  Rev.  J.  F.  Albion, 
D  D  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kandell.  Ther« 
will  also  be  several  fine  musical  select 
tons  It  is  desirable  to  have  as  manj 
blind  persons  present  as  possible,  this; 
being  the  only  meeting  of  the  associa-; 
tion  previous  to  the  session  of  the  next 

"We  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
is  an  organization  which  has  beerj 
formed  both  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting more  fraternal  relations  among 
the  blind,  and  of  aiding  to  place  the 
blind  on  a  level  with  those  who  see. 
The  establishing  of  an  industrial  tram- 
ine  school  for  the  adult  blind  of  Mam« 
is  the  first  undertaking  of  the  associa- 
tion and  this  will  be  followed  by  others 
as  soon  as  the  school  shall  have  tie. 
tome  an  accomplished  fact. 

f-^TCHBURG  (MASS.)  SENTINEC 


VVcrfr.o^rtfv,   IV.-y  SR,   IPfii? 
Death   of   Isaac   Gamelin.     " 

Isaac  Gamelin,  aged  72  years,  5 
months,  and  19  days,  died,  this  morning 
at  7.30,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter, 
Mrs.  Bxilda  Jolie,  12  Worcester  street. 

Mr.  Gamelin  has  resided  in  this  city 
for  some  time,  but  during  the  past  few 
years  ha.s  been  confined  to  the  house  a 
great  deal.  About  eight  years  ago  he 
was  stricken  blijjd^&rid  since  then  has! 
not  been  the  same.  He  is  survived  by! 
four  daughters  and  three  sons. 

The  funeral  will  be  held,  Thursday 
morning,  with  services  at  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  church.  .  The  interment 
will  be  in  East  Jaffrey,  (N.  H.),  and  the 
remains  will  be  taken  there  on  the 
train  leaving  here  at  9.40  Thursday 
morning. 


the  deaf,  auinb  and  blind,  and  a  censuWof 
children  so  afflicted  and  those  that  are 
feeble-minded,  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
16  will  be  provided  for.  Institutions  such 
a=' the  Maryland  school  for  boys  (formerly 
House  of  Refuge),  Catholic  school  for  de- 
linquents., and  industrial  school  and  tuber- 
culosis" "'sanatorium  are  given  handsome 
sums,  the  city  of  Baltimore  will  contract 
with  th'e  playgrounds'  association  of  Bal- 
timore foi-  the  support  of  playgrounds  be- 
sides other  and  radical  reforms  affecting 
many  classes.  In  all,  an  excellent  system 
of  civic  house  cleaning  is  planned  that 
must  do  much  for  the  state^  . 

BOSTON    {MASS.)    ADVERTISER 


■WOMEN'S  CHARITY  CLUB. 

The  women's  charity  club,  through1  its 
literary  and  entertaining  committee,  gave  a 
gentlemen's  night  last  evening  at  the 
Brunswick.  It  was  the  closing  event  of  the 
season  and  the  most  enjoyable. 

Solos  were  given  by  Miss  Emma  Barden 
Foster  and  Ella  Chamberlain,  a  trio  from 
the  Mozart  quartet  sang  and  Clarence  B. 
Mudge,  who  is  totally  bJind,recounted  hu- 
morous experiences  in   London. 

During  the  evening  a  collation  was  served 
and  previous  to  the  entertainment  a  re- 
ception was  held  at  which  Mrs.  Micah 
Dyer,  president  of  the  club,  received,  as- 
sisted by  Mrs.  Esther  F.  Boland,  Mrs.  J. 
Sewell  Reed,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Cushing  and 
Mrs.  J.  w.  Johnson.  The  club  maintains 
T>--,~»~  hill  v.^on(tai  in  Pnxburv. . 


W;,... 


BOSTON   (MASS) 


SSSctSsy,    M?y 


HETTIE  LANG  SHUMAN  MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY. 

Benefaction  to  City   Hospital  by  Chil- 
dren of  Mrs.  A.  Shuman. 


|PR?NeFIEVO  (MASS.)   r/r  ~       union 


4       Concert  for  Blind  Musician. 

The  fourth  annual  cojicejy^nd  social  ! 
for    the    benefit   of   HT*  W.    Russell,    the 
blind   musician,   was  held   last   night   in  • 
Ladies'   Aid   hall.     The   event   was   well 
attended  and  there  were  a  large  number  I 
of  subscribers  to  the  concert  in  addition  f 
to  the  attendance,   which  made  the  af- 
fair a  complete  success.     The  entertain- 
ment  consisted   largely   of  vocal   solos, 
with  a  few  .selections  on  the  piano,  se- 
lections by  the  Short  family  trio  and  by 
Herbert    Shumway,    claronet.      Some   of 
the    artists    who    assisted    Mr.    Russell 
were  Miss  M.  Estello  Chapin,  Miss  Ber- 
tha Cone,  Miss  Rebecca  May  Berry  and 
Samuel  Eschenbach.     Mr.  Russell  play- 
ed   for    dancing    at    the    completion    of 
4he   nrogram.  _____ 


%Pft._NG,PJELO   (MASS.) 


Better   Law   and   Living   in   Maryland. 

In  any  state,  county  or  town,  what,  in 
the  way  of  reform, :  helps  one,  helps  all, 
men,  women  and  children;  and  the  late 
movements  in  the  state  "Of  Maryland  toward 
social  betterment  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
not  only  itself  but  all  the  South.  Charities 
and  The  Commons  is.stfre  of  this.  The 
Legislature  last  winter  provided  for  a 
census  of  physically  and  mentally  defec- 
tive children  and  an  investigation  into  thd 
needs  of  the  blind;  it  has  passed  a  child- 
labor  law  prohibiting  employment  under 
12  years  during  the  school  terms,— which 
is  not  as' comprehensive  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  a  step  forward,  for  it  will  at 
least  keep  children  out  of  the  tanneries  of 
Baltimore.  By  this  law  six  inspectors,  to 
be  ..appointed  by  the  Maryland  "bureau  of 
statistics  and  information,"  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive state  bureaus  of  the  country,  are 
authorized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  at  a  salary  of  $900  each.  Then, 
two  more  probation  officers  are  author- 
ized for  the  supreme  bench  of  Baltimore 
to  work  chiefly  in  the  juvenile  court,  and  j 
may  be  employed  by  the  judges  of  the 
criminal  court.  Neither  midwives  nor  in- 
stitutions may  receive  babies  or  young  chil- 
dren for  payment  without  securing  a  li- 
cense from  the  board  of  health,  which  has 
power  to  investigate. 

Compulsory  education  is  intended  to  reach 


Visitors  to  the  City  Hospital,  Boston, 
notice  at  the  entrance  to  each  ward  a 
handsome  mahogany  bookcase,  with  the 
following  inscription:  "Settle  Lang  Shu- 
man Memorial  Library."  There  are  20 
of  these  bookcases,  every  one  containing 
about  60  volumes,  presented  to  the  hospi- 
tal by  Mrs.  A.  Shuman's  children,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  mother.  They  have  also  de- 
posited a  sum  of  money  with  the  city 
treasurer  to  constitute  a  special  fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  to  be  annually  ex- 
pended for  new  books  to  replace  volumes 
that  have  become  damaged  or  lost  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  book  plate  they 
have  adopted. 

Mrs.  Shuman  served  for  many  years  as 
trustee  of  the  Woman's  Charity  Club  Hos- 
pital, and  was  a  director  of  the  Bene- 
ficent Society  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Floral 
Emblem  Society,  a  member  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Chelsea  and  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union,  readily  responding 
to  appeals  from  such  institutions  as  the 
South  End  Day  Nursery,  the  Peabody 
Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  Roxbury  Charitable  Society, 
and  other  charities. 

Last  November  Mr.  Shuman  endowed 
with  generous  sums  a  number  of  educa- 
tional, charitable,  and  patriotic  enter- 
prises, the  interest  on  said  endowments 
to  be  annually  expended  in  perpetuity  for 
certain    specific    purposes. 

The  books  in  the  "Hettle  Lang  Shuman 
Memorial  Library"  represent  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  including  fiction,'  poetry,  biog- 
raphy  and   science. 
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Mrs.  Paige  Missed. 
Greatly  missed  in  social  and  club  cir- 
cles is  Mrs.  Henrietta  Paige,  who  has 
not  been  out  In  company  since  blindness 
overtook  her,  weeks  ago.  As  already 
stated  in  this  column,  Mrs.  Paige  is 
at  252  Marlboro  street,  at  Dr.  Egan  s 
with  many  of  her  home  belongings  about 
her.  She  Is  gaining  in  strength  and  has 
daily  callers.  Mrs.  Paige,  naturally,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  Charity  Cluo  func- 
tion at  the  Brunswick  on  Thursday,  and 
her  absence  was  greatly  regretted.  She 
has  not  served  as  club  secretary  for 
many  months. 


N.Y. 
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SUNSHINE   HOME    FOR 
BLIND    BABIES    AND 
NEW    SANITARIUM 


HE  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety   Branch    for    the    Blind 
has   leased   the    old    CropsCy 
Mansion,   on  Cropsey  avenue, 
foot   of  Bay    Thirty-third   street,   on 
terms    made    easy    by    Harmon    W; 
Cvopsey,  who.  by  the  way,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Bensonhurst  Sanitarium 
Company.     This  property  vims  down 
to  Gravesend  Bay.  so  that  the  blind 
babies   get    a   little   strip   of   beach. 
The  house,  which  is  colonial  in  style 
and    10(1    years    old.    has    19    i-oom& 
There  are  IS  blind  babies   and  five 
nurses   in   it   now.       "Buster,"     thfy 
young   St.   Bernard,   who  broke  into 
local  news  columns  the  first  day  of 
his  stay  iu  Bensonhurst,   is  a   great 
favorite  with  the  blind  babies.  Their 
school  and  kindergarten  room  is  well 
equipped.     They  learn  the  point  sys- 
tem.  the  weaving  of  baskets,  singing 
and   marching.     The    Sunshine     So- 
ciety's  new   Sanitorium     and     Rest 
Home,  opposite  the  home  mentioned 
above,   when     absolutely     complete, 
will    have    electric    elevators    and   a 
solarium,  making  an  artificial  steam 
heat  and   full   sunshine  winter  roof 
garden  possible.  There  will  also  be  a 
well   equipped   operating   room,   and 
the   Bensonhurst  people  are   raising 
an  "emergency  fund"  to  supply  am- 
bulance  service,   the  idea   of   which 
is   that   the     Reception   Hospital   at 


Blind  Babies  and  "Buster"  at  Paly. 

Coney  Island  is  not  in  shape  to  give 
quick  treatment  to  a  victim  of  a  rail- 
road accident  in  the  Bath  Beach  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  trip  even  to  the 
Norwegian   Hospital   is  a   long   one. 
The  Rest  Home  is  not  a  charity;  in 
fact,  the  International  Sunshine  So- 
ciety taboos  the  name  charity  in  all 
its  activities,  all  members  being  on 
the  same  level.     The     Home     is     a 
philanthropy  just  as  the  big  hospitals 
are,    returns    from    private    patients 
helping  to  pay  for  rooms  used  in  a 
philanthropic  way.    By  using  a  small 
part   of   the    roof   for   an   operating 
theater  it  will  be  possible  for  Earl 
H.  Mayne.  M.D.,  the  medical  director, 
to  save  life  in  accident  cases  with- 
out the  slightest     inconvenience     to 
people  in  the  house.     The  Sunshine 
Society   has   bought  a   block  of  the 
stock  of  the  Bensonhurst  Sanitarium 
Company,  taken  a  ten-year  option  on 
enough  more  to  control,  and  assumed 
management  under  a  contract  with 
the  Bensonhurst  Company.  The  most 
active   organizer   of  the     plan      was 
George  E.  Crater,  jr.,  a  heavy  stock- 
holder and  secretary  of  the  company. 
He   personally   gave   the   Sunshineis 
?n00  of  stock.     Dr.  Mayne.  himself  a' 
heavy  stockholder,  also  gave  -S5(X>.  It 
is  anticipated'  that  before  the  end  of 
the  contract  term   the  International 
Sunshine     Society     will     own      the 
property. 


The  Sunshine  Sanitarium  and  Rest  Home. 


Class  Room  for  Blind  Children.! 


If 


The  Home  for  Blind  Children. 
SUNDAY    WORLD-HERALD:     OMAHA,    APRIL    29,     1906. 

STORY  OF  THE  SIGHTLESS 
AT  NEBRASKA'S  SCHOOL 


ONE  hardly  realizes  -what  a  potent 
factor  in  the  expression  of.  the 
face  the  eyes  may  be  until  one 
notices  particularly  the  face  in 
which  the  poor  sightless  eyes  stare  stead- 
ily out  at  the  world  which  they  will 
never   see. 

Not  so  long  ago,  when  I  visited  the  deaf 
and  dumb  institute  and  asked  some  oC 
the  affliced  ones  there,  whether,  if  it  was' 
their's  to  choose,  they  would  choose 
blindness  or  deafness,  they  were  almost 
unanimous  in  saying  they  would  take 
the  deafness. 

"Think  of  all  we  would  lose  if  sight 
were  to  be  shut  out  from  us,"  they  sum. 
"We  can  see  the  world  and  we  can  hear 
without   eyes." 

And  when,  only  the  other  day,  I  visited 
the  institute  for  the  blind  at  Nebraska. 
City,  and  asked  the  same  question,  the 
sightless  little  ones  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  would  choose  blindness 
rather  than  deafness. 

"To  be  shut  out-  from  our  music  and 
our  talk?"  they  said  earnestly.  "It  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  be  either  blind  or  deaf. 
But  if  it  must  be  one,  we  will  take  tne 
sightless  eyes.  We  may  hear  beautiful 
music,  we  may  hear  descriptions  of  bean- 
tiful  pictures,  which  Joe  all  the  more 
firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  because  we  have 
no  countless  daily  visions  to  confuse  our 
thoughts.  We  may  read  good  books  and 
wTe  may  write  to  our  friends.  Everybody 
5s  kind  to  us  and  the  state  educates  113 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  are  frequently 
capab.e  of  earning  our  own  living  and 
need  not  be  a  burden  upon  anybody." 

Not  long  ago  a  physician  of  Chicago 
declared  that  eleetricty  was  to  blame  for 
the  increase  of  blindness.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  it  is  on  the  increase. 
Notice  for  yourselves  sometimes  the 
alarming    number    of    children     who     go 


aDout    with    glasses    perched    upon    their 
little   noses. 

Ask  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  children  who  dwadle  over  thoh" 
books,  apparently  from  sheer  laziness  and 
natural  stupidity.  Children  who  suffer 
from  headaches,  caused  from-  nothing 
else  in  the  world  than  defective  eyes. 
When  one  stops  to  ponder  upon  the 
tremendous  increase  of  defective  vision, 
one  becomes  startled  at  the  sum  total  of 
sightless  ones. 

Defective  eyesight  causes  all  sorts  of 
troubles.  Blinding  headaches,  indigestion 
and  dozens  of  aches  and  pains  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  may  be  caused  by 
the  eyes.  Specialists,  indeed,  agree  in 
-saving  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hun- 
dred years  the  children  in  large  cities 
will  be  menaced  with  the  danger  of  _total 
blindness. 

Why?  - 

Because  of  many  reasons.  Congenital 
causes,  unsanitary  conditions  of  homes 
and  schools,  poor  lights,  contagion  and 
neglect.  If  civilization  is  bringing  blind- 
ness in  its  train,  with  its  modern  inven- 
tions and  wonderful  possibilities,  then 
let  civilization  go  and  take  up  the  plain 
joys  of  the  simple  life  once  more. 

How   the    School   Was    Started. 

I  reallv  didn't  mean  to  offer  up  such  n 
dissertation  as  this  when  1  began  to  tell 
you  about  the  school  for  the  blind  aown 
at  Nebraska  City.  But  I  suppose  it  is 
all  in   the   story. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  about  tne  starting 
of  the  school  for  the  blind  at  that  place. 
It  all  came  about  through  the  efforts  of 
Samuel  Bacon,  who  still  lives  a  few 
miles  out  from  Nebraska  City  and,  al- 
though he  is  now  far  advanced  in  years, 
still  makes  frequent  trips  to  visit  his  be- 
loved institute  which  he  practically  or- 
ganized   far  back   in  1875.    _ 


Samuel  Bacon  was  blind.    He  knev 
sufferings    and    the    limitations    of 
whof    life    was    in    a    way    shot    in.    And 
through   his  persistent  efforts  this  school 
was    started.    He    was    the    first    fir 
tendent.    His  hands  planted  many  . .: 
towering    trees      which    now      cast      their 
grateful    shade   over   the    broa d    - 
the  green  lawn,  which  slopes  gently 
from  the  building  on  all  sii 

Nebraska   City   is  a    pretty   place, 
nbout  7,'X'O  population.    It  is  a  i     - 
reserve  little  city,  crowded  thick  with  sub- 
stantial residences   with  well    kept    lawns 
and    hundreds    of    shade    I 
tinted  with   the  soft,   fleecy  green   of  the 
budding  leaves,   or  the  sea    shell   pink   of 
the   pea  oil  tree   blossoms.    The  school   for 
the    blind    is   a    mile   or    so    north    of    the 
town. 

In  front  of  the  large  building  for  the 
blind  scholars  stands  an  Immense  elm 
tree,  one  of  the  trees  planted  by  Samuel 
Bacon  himself.  To  the  back  - 
farm  land,  only  ten  acres,  partly  sot  with 
fruit  trees.    Here  the  veg  s  and  fruit 

for    the    institution  I.    Twenty 

more  acres  would  be  better;   but  in 
for  the  legislature  to  say. 

Superintendent    J.     T.     Morcy    and     his 
wife,  who  is  matron,  have  been  here  for 
five   years.    Mr,    Morey   was    for   fchii 
years    superintendent    of   the    city    school 
at    Kearney.     For    years    before    that,    he 
was  identified  with  the  work  in  blind  in- 
stitutes,   both    in    New   York   ar.d    V 
chusetts.    Blind   children,   Mr.   Morey  will 
tell  you.  are  just  the  same  as  other  chil- 
dren.   Mischievous  or  docile,   energetic  or 
Indolent,    vicious    or    obedient,    just 
other  children   in  public  schools. 

For   the  school   for   the   ;  rely 

a   public   school.    Too   many   people 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  charitable  institution. 


l/tjThey    say    the    "Asylum    for    the    Blind" 
i  rvwhen   they  speak  of  it.    Not  an   employe 
of  the  state  at  the  school,  from  the  laun- 
dress up,  will  speak  of  it  thus.    To  them. 
as  it  should  be  to  everyone,  it   is  simply 
a  school  for  the  blind  provided  for  by  the 
'    state,   just  as   the  university   or  the  Nor- 
mal  schools    are   provided  for.    There  are 
children    there    from    the    best    of    homes. 
Accredited  to  the  University. 
Graduates  from  this  school  are  now  out 
In  the  world  earning  their  own  living  in- 
stead of  being  a  burden  upon  their  friends 
>     they     might     have     been     otherwise, 
e    of   the   graduates   entered    the    Uni- 
versity  at   Lincoln,    as   a    few    others    ex- 
press their  intention   of  doing.    For  there 
are  twelve  grades  in  this  school  and  dur- 
ig  the  past  year  arrangements  have  been 
completed  to  enter  from  here  into  the  uni- 
versity as   from  other  high   schools.    Two 
or  three  of  the  teachers  are  blind     being 
graduates     from    other    blind    schools    in 
other    states.    And    these    blind    teachers 
are   fully   as    successful,    sometimes    more 
bo,   than   the  ones   who   have  their  sight 
Perhaps   a   sense   of   their  own   affliction 
enters  into   their   work  and   makes   them 
more    sympathetic    and      persistent,      al- 
though   all    of    the    teachers    are    patient 
and  kind  to  their  sightless  charges 

In  the  reception  room  just  as  you  en- 
ter the  building  Is  a  cabinet  full  of  the 
handiwork  of  the  blind  rupils.  One  could 
hardly  realize  that  no  eye  had  measured 
the  stitches  or  the  -work.  There  were 
all  sorts  of  bead  baskets,  napkin  rings 
an'd  vases,  evenly  and  beautifully  made 
There  were  crocheted  jackets  and'  bootees 
and  lace  edgings.  There  were  bits  of 
hemstitching  and  other  varieties  of  needle 
work  which  could  not  have  been  beaten 
by  the  most  nimble  fingers  aided  by  the 
keenest   eye3. 

It  was  nearing  the  noon  hour  when  I 
arrived  there  and  lessens  were  in  prog- 
ress in  the  recitation  rooms.  It  does  not 
do  to  have  the  classes  too  large,  the ' 
teachers  will  tell  you.  With  five  or  six 
better  results  will  be  had.  For  each  of 
these  sightless  ones  needs  special  care. 

Some  of  them  ,r.ay  have  been  deprived 
of  sight  after  years  of  vision.  They 
have  memories  of  sight  and  of  the  days 
when  they,  too,  attended  school  and 
read  from  the  ordinary  school  books. 
Others  know  nothing  but  the  point  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  taught  in  preference 
to  the  ordinary  raised  letters,  which  are 
still  used  in  some  schools.  Mr.  Morey 
prefers  the  point  system  and  is  teaching 
this   almost  altogether. 

How  tlie  System  Works. 
The  poim  system  was  first  thought  out 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Louis  Braille,  but 
vras  improved  greatly  by  American  teach- 
ers of  the  blind.  It  consists  of  a  system 
of  raised  dots,  or  points,  in  two  lines. 
The  position  .of  these  dots  indicate  their 
meaning.  Two  dots  on  the  upper  line, 
for  instance,  would  indicate  the  letter 
"a."  Two  dots  below  would  be  "n."  One 
dot  above  would  be  "e"  and  one  dot  below 
would  indicate  "t."  Words,  figures  and 
musical  notations  are  all  written  by 
Means  of  these  dots 

The  slater,  as  they  call  them,  by  which 
they  WTite,  are  of  wood,  much  the  size 
and  s.iape  of  the  ordinary  slate.  By 
mf-ans  of  a  steel,  perforated  slide,  fas- ' 
tened  to  the  frame  of  the  slate  by  means 
of  a  small  pin  in  the  frame,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  fasten  curtains  to 
the  frame  of  the  curtain  stretcher, 
the  outer  cell  frame  is  attached  over 
the  heavy  manila  paper  which  Is  used. 
The  small  stylus  is  fastened  to  the  slate 
by  a  cord.  The  stylus  is  merely  a  steel 
point  secured  in  a  wodden  handle.  This 
is  punched  through  the  paper  underneath 
the  small  steel  cells  of  the  outer  frame. 
The  steel  cell  frame  is  divided  into  small 
squares  or  cells,  thus  enabling  the  blind 
child  to  properly  gauge  the  distance  for 
the  points.  The  corners  of  the  small  cell 
guide  them  in  punching  the  points  on 
the  upper  or  lower  line.  The  writing  must 
be  done  from  right  to  left,  as  the  sheet 
is  reversed  when  toe  writing  is  finished. 
'  It  Is  wonderful  to  see  them  writing  al- 
most if  not  more  rapidly  than  we  would' 
wr-te  with  the  pen.  They  write  lrom  die- 
tatien   as   Quickly   as   a   shorthand   writer 

WRome  of  the  pupils  have  difficulty  in 
learning  the  P°inl  system,  while  others 
nick  it  up  readily.  As  fast  as  the  fingers 
can  move  they  rc.-.d  and  recite  from  their  , 
,.„,.„  books,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
ir«t  onlv  large  in  diameter,  bat  bulky, 
n  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the 
!  flttl»  tots  going  along  the  halls  from 
ana  "recitation  to  another,  carrying  those 
buV  books  under  their  little  arms.  They 
v-,lked  without  difficulty  along  the  halls 
and   seldom   bumped   into   each   other 

The   older   ones,    or    the    ones    who    had 
beVn    there    longest,    helped    the    younger 


I  ones  along   the   halls   and    up   the   stairs 
One  of  the  older  girls  was   teaching  an- 
!  other  to  reach  the  stairs  . 

"Walk  along  without  fear,"  she  said 
"You  can  tell  when  you  come  to  the 
stairs  and  just  step  down  just  as  I  do  " 

The  other  tried  to  follow  her  advice  and 
laughed  at  her  own  success  when  she' 
had  reached  the  -bottom  of  the  stairs  in 
safety.  But  few  of  the*  grope  as  one 
would  expect  a  blind  person  to  do.  They 
seem  to  have  a  separate  and  distinct 
sense  that -we  who  see  d.o  not  have.  They 
cannot  explain  it  to  you,  they  are  so  ac- 
customed to  it. 

Wonderful  Instinct, 
"Somehow  the  air  feels  different  when 
we  are  near  a  post  or  an  obstruction  they 
will  tell  you,"  we  always  know  it  some- 
how. And  we  can  tell  when  we  are  near 
the  stairway.  If  we  go  down  town,  we 
can  tell  where  the  alleys  are  and  just 
when  the  streets  turn." 

They  develop  that  keener  sense  that  we 
do  not  know  because  we  do  not  need  it. 
One  might  think  that  to  those  who  have 
never  had  sight  the  words,  "color"  or 
"shape"  would  have  no  meaning.  Yet  to 
the  totally  blind^  who  have  never  had  a 
chance  to  see  for  themselves,  color  is 
associated  with  sound  or  music. 

"Purple."  said  one  who  has  been  blind 
from  birth,  "to  me  seems  like  the  music 
from  a  trumpet.  Blue  is  soft,  sweet 
strains  of  music.  Red  is  like  a  loud,  quick 
march." 

Thus  do  they  weave  for  themselves 
quaint  and  pretty  fancies  in  their  imag- 
inative minds.  Many  of  the  eyes  are 
fresh  and  bright.  One  would  never  know 
that  sight  was  gone.  Only  there  is  an  un-i 
canny  feeling  when  they  look  straight  at 
you  and  yet  you  realize  that  they  cannot 
see  you.  The  only  evidence  of  blindness 
is  the  constant  shift'ng  and  twitching  and 
upward  turning  of  the  eyeball.  Cataract 
is  a  frequent  form  of  disease  and  this 
gives  the  eyeball  a-  misshapen  and  faded 
or  blurred  look.  And  upon  them  all  is1 
that  patient,  submissive,  calm  look  that 
is  seen  only  in  the  faces  of  the  blind. 

The  face  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  child  is 
full  of  animation  and  expression  when  he 
is  educated.  Bui  the  countenance  of  the 
blind  child  has  none  of  that  animation, 
although  these  children  laugh  as  fre- 
quently and  as  readily  as  other  children. 
But  in  renose  the  features  sink  into  the 
indescribable  expression  of  sadness  and 
submission; 

Remarkable  Reading. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  a  girl  of  16,  who 
had  been  at  school  since  she  was  a  small 
child,  read  to  me  from  the  first  book  of 
Caesar,  translating  as  she  read.  Her 
lithe  and  sensitive  fingers  fairly  flew  over 
the  raised  points.  Not  a  mistake  did  she 
make.  The  remainder  of  the  class  fol- 
lowed her  with  their  fingers  and  an  intent 
look  upon  their  faces,  nodding  occasional- 
ly when  there  was  a  slight  hesitation  in 
the  translation  and' she  would  choose  the 
right  word.  Everyone  of  them  dressed 
themselves  in  the  morning.  Shoes  were 
blacked,  collars  were  white  and  clean  and 
ties  were  adjusted  with  the  greatest  care. 
The  girls  were  gowned  with  equal  care- 
fullness.  Pretty  dressed  were  the  rule, 
and  the  hair  was  dressed  neatly  and  or- 
namented with  combs  and  fresh  ribbons, 
all  attended  to  by  themselves.  One  in 
particular,  whose  hair  was  so  light  as  to 
shine  with  a  silvery  luster  in  the  sun, 
wore  a  delicate  green  gown  with  the 
same  shade  ribbon  knotted  in  her  waving 
hair.  She  smiled  when  she  heard  the 
steps  of  visitors  in  the  room.  She  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a  dewy  while  lily. 

The  girl  who  read  the  La-tin  for  me 
picked  up  a  geometry  and  read  a  prop- 
osition. She  laughed  when  I.  expressed 
wonder  that  she  found  exactly  the  right 
place  in  a  moment. 

"I  could  tell  the  wrong  line  as  easily 
with  my  fingers  as  you  could  with  your 
eyes."  she  said.  "Suppose  I  were  to  turn 
over  two  leaves,  for  instance.  I  would 
know  it  in  a  minute.  Our  fingers  be-  j 
come  so  developed  that  we  can  almost 
see  with  them.  The  sense  of  touch  is  I 
very  sensative  and  delicate,  you  see,  when 
you  depend  wholly  upon  it." 

That  was  the  spirit  of  all  of  them.  A 
cheerful  determination  to  make  the  best 
of  their  affliction  and  to  gain  all  they 
could  in  life  in  spite  of  it. 

Omaha  Boy  Prodigy. 
There    are    between    sixty    and    seventy 
pupils  in  the  school,  looked  after  by  ten 
teachers    and    two    nurses.       Three    will 
graduate  this  year,  two  girls  and  a  boy.  i 
There    are    fully    a    dozen    of    the   pupils 
from    Omaha.       The    boy    who    will    be'; 
graduated    this    spring    deserves    special 
mention.       He     is     a     Bohemian,     named 
Charles    Zadina.        His    parents    live    hn>; 
Omaha.    He   has   a  brother  who   is   deaf 


"and  dumb  and  one  who  is  hopelessly 
crippled.  Charles  is  a  muscial  prodigy. 
He  is  above  the  average  in  point  of  in- 
tellect and  has  made  unusual  progress 
in  every  study.  It  is  in  music  that  he 
excels.  His  ambition  is  to  become  a 
teacher  in  music.  "A  good  teacher,"  he 
says,  with  an  accent  upon  the  good.  He. 
has  been  in  the  school  since  a  child  of 
five  or  six,  and  has  applied  himself  in  j 
,an  unusual  manner. 

He  came  into  the  chapel  and  played  for 
us  As  he  sat  down  to  the  pipe  organ, 
his  impassive  face  lighted  up  at  the  touch 
of  the  keys.  In  a  moment  the  chapel  rang 
to  tne  strains  of  an  Easter  processional 
march.  It  is  when  he  is  at  the  organ 
or  piano  that  he  really  lives.  Then  his 
whole  imprisoned  soul  pours  forth  his 
hopes  for  -life,  his  dreams,  his  visions 
in  the  music  which  flows  from  his  sen- 
sitive fingers.  His  teacher,  Miss  Sousely, 
has  taken  especial  pains  with  this  pupil, 
having  recognized  the  genius  years  ago. 
From  the  processional,  his  fingers  S^aea 
into  an  Adagio.  The  music  rose  and  fed 
and  rose  once  more,  seeming  to  bear  out 
into  the  world  the  message  of  this  boy. 
blind  from  birth.  A  yearing  message, 
asking  only  for  a  chance.  For  an  ->P- 
portunity  to   do  his  part. 

From  the  organ  he  went  to  the  pian., 
and  played  Chopin's  "Polanaise."  His 
fingers  drew  forth  from  the  piano  the 
same  pleading  tones.  And  when  in  the 
band  and  in  the  orchestra,  that  later  as- 
sembled in  the  chapel  to  play  for  us, 
he  took  up  his  clarionet,  it  was  the  same 
message.  He  spoke  through  his  music. 
His  soul  breathed  forth  in  those  pleading 
strains  the  pathetic  song  of  his  heart. 

The  band  crashed  forth  gloriously.  At 
the  big  bass  drum  sat  a  boy  of  twelve, 
the  son  of  a  well  known  railroad  man 
of  this  state.  His  bright  little  face  leaned 
over  the  big  drum  and  he  kept  time  with 
a  nod  of  his  well  shaped  head.  The  poor, 
sightless  eyes  were  hid  by  the  closed  lids. 
He  had  played  a  piano  selection  for  me 
earlier  in  the  day.  One  of  the  altoes  was 
a  man  of  perhaps  thirty,  whose  slgnt 
was  lost  but  a  few  years  ago  in  an  ac- 
cident. He  was  learing  to  be  a  piano 
tuner,  which  is  a  favorite  line  among  tne 
blind.  There  were  two  other  men  of  the 
same  age,  learning  the  same  trade. 

One  of  them  had  been  a  miner  in  Mon- 
tana. He  played  the  violin  in  the  or- 
chestra. There  were  two  girls  in  this 
same  orchestra.  The  small  boy  who 
played  the  bass  drum  in  the  band  also 
played  the  violin.  The  musicmaster  was 
from  Heidelberg  and  led  them  with  re- 
markable precision  and  accuracy  in  spite 
of  their  sightless  eyes.  They  were  led 
solely  by  the  voice. 

Learning  Music. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  tell  you  how 
they  learn  their  music.  First  it  must  be 
dictated  to  them  by  their  music  teacher. 
They  write  down  each  part  with  the  point 
system  and  learn  one  part  at  a  time 
or  one  hand  at  a  time.  Then  it  must 
be  played  together.  In  this  way  they 
commit  to  memory  every  piece.  Two  years 
ago  this  band  and  orchestra  was  taken 
on  a  tour  through  the  state  and  received 
flattering  comments  everywhere.  Charles 
Zadina,  the  Bohemian  of  whom  I  spoke, 
was  the  crack  player,  of  course.  While 
some  other  number  was  playing  the  su- 
perintendent would -ask  some  member  of 
the  audience  to  dictate  a  few  bars  of 
music  to  him.  He  would  write  it  in  the 
point  system  and  study  it  while  one  num- 
ber was  being  played.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  number  Charles  was  able  to 
play,  without  mistake,  the  music  which 
had   been  dictated   to  him. 

There  was  anotlier  boy  in  the  band 
who  had  a  history.  Two  years  ago  he 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  He 
was  of  German  parentage,  born  in  Rus- 
sia. His  family  started  for  England,  be- 
came stranded  at  some  port  there,  where 
smallpox  overtook  them.  Henry  was  not 
only  badly  pitted  with  the  dread  desease, 
but  rendered  blind  as  well.  From  there  he 
came  to  Nebraska.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Morey  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
the  east,  who  inclosed,  a  letter  written 
by  a  charitable  woman  from  Cambridge, 
England,  asking  the  friend  to.  look  up 
this  blind  boy  out  in  Culbertson,  Neb. 
Mr.  Morey  at  once  traced  the  boy  and 
brought  him  to  the  school  for  the  blind. 
A  German  boy,  born  in  Russia  and  sent 
to  Nebraska  City  by  a  woman  from  Cam-- 
bridge,  England!  There  you  have  a  com- 
bination. When  he  entered  he  could  not 
speak  a  woid  of  English.  Now  he  speaks 
it  with  hardly  a  trace  of  accent  and  is 
a  marvel  in  the  way  of  assimilating 
knowledge.  Not  a  problem  in  arithme- 
tic—which must  all  be  given  and  solved 
orally— that  he  cannot  work  out.  He 
plays  the  bass  viol  and  the  bass  horn  and 
goes    about   always      with     a     pleasant, 
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*j    (       thougii  resigned  expression  -on  His  strong, 
vy.  Ahonest  face. 

'  ■  r\.  Stories  like  these?  There  are  dozens 
of  them,  equally  interesting.  Space  for- 
bids the  telling  of  all  .But  that  these 
blind  ones  go  about  their  daily  lessons, 
still  retaining  ambition  and  hope  for , 
the  future,  speaks  well,  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  the  ones  who  are  fn  charge 
Of  the  school.  Once  a  week  they  write 
home.  The  parents  must  learn  the  point 
system  to  read  their  letters.  For  this 
purpose  a  key  is  printed,  giving  the  or- 
dinary letters  and  their  equivalent  in  the 
point    system. 

Congress  I*iWvuie.=  Books. 
There  is  an  excellent  library,  stocked 
with  good  fiction  and  reference  books. 
Congress  makes  an  appropriation  of  $125,- 
C00  for  literature  for  the  blind,  having  a 
printing  shop  in  an  eastern  city  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  out  literature  for  the 
blind.  This  gives  to  the  Nebraska  school 
for  the  blind  about  $125  a  year  for  the 
purchase  of  literature.  But  as  books  in 
the  point  system  cost  heavily,  many 
books  cannot  be  purchased  at  a  time.  An 
ordinary  cook  costing  perhaps  70  cents  or 
$1  would  cost  $3.70  in  the  point  system. 

There  is  a  broom  shop  where  both'  boys 
and  girls  may  learn  to  make  brooms. 
There  is  a  carpet  and  rug  loom  where 
they  learn  to  weave  carpets  and  rugs 
and  later  may  make  their  living  in  this 
way.  Both  boys  and  girls  weave  ham- 
mocks and  fishnets  and  may  do  well  at 
this.  Nearly  all  of  them  own  their  own  ; 
hammocks  and  in  .the  warm  days  of  j 
spring  have  permission  to  put  them  up  j 
out  under  the  big  trees  in  the  yard.  The 
girls  have  a  kitchen  of  their  own,  where 
they  have  lessons  in  domestic  economy. 
They  have  already  learned  to  cook  many 
a  dainty  meal.  They  make  their  own  fires 
in  the  big  range,  for  Mrs.  Morey  thought 
it  best  to  provide  them  with  the  utensils 
which  they  would  be  apt  to  have  in  their 
own  homes.  For  this  reason  they  are 
taught  to  make  the  fires,  to  clean  up  the 
kitchen  and  to  cook  substantial  meals. 
Often  In  the  evenings  the  older  girls  go 
down  to  their  kitchen  and  pop  corn  and 
make  candy  and  give  little  spreads  there 
to  their  friends. 

Once  a  month  there  are  public  rhetori- 
cals  to  which  the  public  Is  invited.  Once 
or  twice  a  year  there  are  musicals, 
where  the  programs  equal  many  a  one 
given  in  our  own  opera  houses.  All  these 
entertainments,  with  the  getting  ready 
for  them,  the  lessons,  the  industrial  work, 
the  needle  work  and  the  recreation,  keep 
them  busy  during  the  school  term,  which 
corresponds  with  any  other  school  term. 

The  tiny  girls,  of  which  there  are  many, 
play  with  their  dolls  and  have  their  tea 
parties  as  any  little  girl  will  do.  Their 
own  rooms  are  their  playrooms,  there 
being  no  dormitories.  Each  room  ac- 
commodates two  or  three  girls  who  take 
the  entire  care  of  their  own  rooms.  There 
are  pictures  on  the  walls,  photographs  of 
home  folks,  sofa  pillows,  cosy  corners 
and  pretty  bits  of  fancy  work  as  in  other  j 
girls'   rooms. 

Why  pictures  and  fancy  work  when 
they  cannot   see? 

Because  of  that  same  instinct  that  is 
born  in  the  heart  of  every  young  girl  to 
beautify  and  adorn.  The  instinct  which 
should  be  encouraged  in  a  wholesome  way 
as  those  in  charge  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Nebraska  City,  encourage  it. 

I  was  about  to  forget  the  fire  drill.  It 
was  just  before  we  were  to  go  out  on  the 
lawn  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  of 
Arbor  day.  Every  year  at  this  time  a  few 
trees  are  planted  and  named.  This  day 
several  were  to  be  transplanted  farther 
down  on  the  lawn.  "Cicero"  was  to  be 
moved,  together  with  "Governor  Mickey," 
"McKinley"  and  "Mr.  Bacon,"  named  for 
the  prime  mover  in  the  organizing  of  the 
school.  All  of  these  were  sturdy  elms 
with  the  exception  of  "Mickey."  I  forgot 
whether  he  was  an  oak  or  a  majue.  He 
was  a  good  tree,  anyway,  and  easy  to 
plant. 

Genuine  Fire  Drill. 
Suddenly  a  bell  rang  quickly  and  sharp- 
ly. At  the  four  fire  escapes  on  the  build- 
ing appeared  eager  faces.  The  girls 
climbed  down  backwards  and  carefully. 
The  boys  hustled  down  just  as  any 
healthy,  happy  boy  would  do.  There  was 
work  for  them  to  do  after  they  were 
down.  They  dropped  to  the  grass  in  boy 
fashion  and  long  before  the  girls  were 
down,  came  racing  around  the  front  with 
a  hose  cart.  They  dashed  down  the  walk 
in  the  midst  of  cheers  and  encouraging 
calls, from  the  boys  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  fire  company;  attached  the  hose  to 
a  hydrant  and  liberally  sprinkled  every- 
one who  stood  near  to  the  hose.  In  just 
three  minutes  from  the  first  alarm,  they 
had  the  hose  ready  for  the  business  of 
putting  out  a  fire.    This  fire  drill   Is   kept 


up   frequently.       Every  pupil   knows  "Jugr: 
which   window  to   reach   for  their  scuad. 
And   the   entire  building  was   emptied  in 
three  minutes  , 

Then  to  the  tree  planting.  To  the  grad- 
uates fell  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the 
first  shovelfuls  of  dirt  and  of  making  the 
little  addresses.  "Cicero"  stood  the  re- 
planting very  well,  as  did  "Mickey"  and 
"McKinley."  For  "Mr.  Bacon"  the  cere- 
mony was  a  trifle  more  elaborate.  It  con- 
sisted in  the  asking  of  everybody  in  the 
group  to  take  a  hand  with  the  filling. 
From  the  superintendent  and  matron, 
down  to  the  cook  and  dishwasher,  every 
one  threw  a  shovel  of  dirt  on  "Mr. 
Bacon."  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  standing  sturdily  and  firmly,  facing 
the  group  of  smiling  children  as  though 
he  understood  the  situation  and  was 
pleased  with  it.  I  am  sure  I  contributed 
my  two  shovelfuls  with  great  enthusiasm 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  assurance  from 
the  superintendent  that  I  had  been  taught 
the  art  of  shoveling  under  a  good  boss. 

And  as  the   evening  draws  on   and  les- 
sons are  over,   the  pupils  chat  with  each 
other    while    they    wait    for    supper.      In 
the    dining    room     Superintendent    Morey  j 
and  his  family  eat  with  the  pupils.    There 
is    no    separate    table    for    him.      He    has  ' 
the   same  service    and   the   same   food   as  i 
his    charges,    unlike    most    of    the    other  1 
state  institutions. 

And  then  with  the  darkness  comes  bed  ; 
time    for    the    little    ones.      Their    useless  | 
eyes   droop   and   they    are   taken    to   bed. 
And  at  last   they  all  sleei)  in  a  darkness 
which    is    no    denser    than    the    darkness 
which    goes    with    them    all    the    day.     A 
darkness   which   is  balanced  by  the  light 
with  which  their  little  minds  are  flooded. 
Truly  are  they  shut  in,    these  blind  chil- 
dren.     Shut   in   with   themselves  and  their 
own  ideas.  It  must  be  this  sense  of  concen- 
tration  which       develops     them     so     ab- 
normally in  the  sense  of  touch,   of  hear- 
ing and   of  smelling. 
"Oh,  dark,  dark,   dark,  amid  the  blaze  of 

noon, 
Irrevocably   dark!     Total   eclipse, 
Without   one   hope   of   day." 

It  was  Milton  who  said  this.  Milton, 
who  knew  what  it  was  to  be  blind,  before 
the  days  when  the  path  of  sightless  life 
was  made  easier  for  the  blind.  And  it 
was  of  Milton  that  Wordsworth  said: 
And  when  a  damp 
Fell    round    the    path    of    Milton,    in    his 

hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet,  whence  he 

blew 
Soul-animating    strains— alas,    too    few! 

And  when  a  blind  one,  cut  off  from  the 
light  of  day,  keeps  up  his  courage  and 
his  hopes  and  his  ambitions;  when  he 
struggles  on  to  do  his  share,  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  struggle  of  life,  how  much 
more  he  is  doing  than  the  rest  of  us, 
who  have  that  for  which  he  would  give  a 
great  deal,  sight,  and  who  yet  grumble  at 
the  inconveniences  which  fate  deals  out 
to  us  when   she  shuffles  the   cards. 

And   yet   there   are   those    who,    having  i 
eyes,  see  not.         ELIZABETH  SEARS. 
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The  following  is' from  the    pen    ot 


No.  8. 
>f~ Prof.    H.    W. 
Johnson  of  the  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind: 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxiety  anions; 
thoughtful  teachers  of  the  blind  how  to  make  the 
few  books  printed  for  them  available  in  their  homos. 
They  were  and  are  too  bulky  for  convenient  transpor-  | 


tation  through  the  ordinary  channels.  They  are  pre- 
pared in  small  editions  so  that  there  would  not  be 
enough  of  them  to  serve  the  readers  otherwise  than  by 
passing  around  among  them.  A  few  volumes,  scarcely 
more  than  one  or  two  to  each  pupil,  were  assigned  as 
prizes  at  the  schools;  hut  only  the  more  promising  of 
the  young  people  were  prize-winners.  Besides,  one 
hook  to  serve  for  a  life  time  without  change  would  be 
a  trifle  monotonous. 

Canada,  I  believe,  led  the  way  in  the  practical 
solution  of  this  really  serious  problem.  The  postal 
service  was  rendered  available  for  the  free  transpor- 
tation of  books  in  raised  characters  between  de- 
positories and  sightless  readers,  through  an  act  of  the 
Dominion  Parliament  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  chiefly,  I  believe,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Fraser  of  the  Halifax,  N.  S.,  School  for  the  Blind 
At  any  rate,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  movement 
through  his  reports.  It  struck  me  as  righteous  and 
reasonable  that  the  Goverment  of  the  U.  S.  should 
make  a  concession  in  behalf  of  the    blind    that  would 

break  the  montony  of  their  lonelv  isolation  and   brine 
cheer  and  encouragement  into  their  lives  through   the 

circulation  of  the  literature  for  their  use  which  was  be- 
coming more  abundant  year  by  year  through  a  subsidy 
already  provided.  If  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  the 
christian  philanthropy  of  the  people  at  large,  it  would 
have  taken  a  long  campaign  of  education  to  work  up  a 
sentiment  strong  enough  to  accomplish  the  result; 
and  the  question  still  is  could  it  ever  have  been  as 
efficient  through  voluntary  contributions,  or  as  eco" 
Inomically  administered  as  by  the  Canadian  method. 
il  thought  not,  at  the  time  and  still  think   so. 

Accordingly  I  began  to  plan  a  system  that  would 
enable  the  schools  and  public  libraries  to  send  their 
books  free  by  mail  to  blind  readers  and  receive  them 
back  again,  and  drew  a  Bill  that,  I  thought  would  cover 
the  case.  In  1898  [  found  that  I  had  been  named  by 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
on  a  Committee  for  this  very  purpose  that  I  had 
already  had  in  hand  for  sometime.  Finding  at  length 
that  the  Committee  would  probably  take  no  action, 
I  resumed  my  private  efforts  where  I  had  left  them  off 
in  deference  to  the  Committee,  and  secured  the  in- 
trocuction  of  uy  Bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Mr.  Dayton,  and  shortly  afterwards  in  the  Senate 
by  the  Hon.  Stephen  B.  Elkins.  It  languished 
through  several  congresses  in  various  degrees  of  neg- 
lect. If  passed  the  Senate  once  or  twice;  and  enjoyed  a 
favorable  committee  report  once  in  the  House,  but 
failed  to  pass  finally,  till  my  patience  being  exhausted, 
I  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Bucker  of  Mis- 
souri, brother  to  the  Superintendent  of  these  schools, 
and  found  in  him  a  courageous  and  untiring  champion 
of  a  measure  that  seemed  unpopular,  and  readily  must 
have  been  so;  for  many  persons  found  an  ample  field 
for  the  exercise  os  their  influence  in  overcoming  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure.  The  postal  frank  had  been  an 
important  perquisite  of  office  and  there  was  great 
reluctance  naturally  in  extending  it  in  the  direction  of 
a  merely  philanthropic  benevolence.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  disposition  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  any 
who  exerted  themselves  to  further  the  matter.  It  is 
entirely  natural  that  each  of  them  should  feel  now 
that  his  aid  was  the  indispensable  element  of  suceess. 
]  claim  nothing  for  myself.  I  am  so  glad  of  the 
success  of  the  measure  that  I  feel  rather  like  thanking 
everybody  for  his  or  her  share  in  the  realization  of  a 
relief  measure  which  has    not    been    surpassed    in    its 


usefulness  to  the  blind    with  within   In  iry,  if 

rver. 

The  Etucker  Bill,  as  wn  call  it.  had  some 
trouble  in  the  Senate  on  account  of  the  weight  limit. 
Senator  Beveridge  ruined  it  by  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing it  to  a  degree  that  would  have  defeated  its  effici- 
ency. My  personal  correspondence  with  him  resulted 
in  the  withdraw!  of  his  objections  and  other  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  which  gave  me  some  humble 
part  in  the  furtherance  of  this  legislation;  but  I  for- 
bear any  further  reference  to  these  matters,  beine 
satisfied  with  the  substance  of  the  great  achievement. 
I  have  no  dispostion  to  waste  any  strength  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  shadow.  The  Bill  passed  and  was 
approved  in  1904;  and  we  are  now  enjoying  its  benef- 
icent effects.  Let  us  unite  in  the  hope  that  its 
fulness  may  never  be  impaired  nor  its  privileges 
abused.  The  frank  was  wisely  limited  to  -<■  ,  ils  ;ltl  | 
libraries  with  the  privilege  of  return.  If  il  had 
extended  to  the  interchange  of  books  among  readers  it 
would  have  been  liable  to  an  amount  of  abuse  that 
might  have  led  to  its  early  repeal.  Let  us  be  satisfied 
with  it  and  use  it  wisely.  I  have  been  led  to  write 
thus  of  niy  humble  share  ill  the  movement  at  the 
instance  of  friends  whose  influence,  position  and 
kindness  to  myself  deny  me  the  right  to  he  siient.  ;,s 
evidenced  by  the  kind  words  of  my  Superintendent  in 
a  recent  issue,  and  by  private  letters  from  other  distin- 
guished sources  which  it  is  not  becoming  for  rae  to 
mention  without  leave. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind. 

An  act  of  Congress,  approved  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  45th  Congress,  in  1879  established  a  fund  lor 
the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  blind, and  made 
its  interest  available  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  L  misville,  K\  .  constituting 
the  superintendents  along  with  certain  other  persons, 
ex-officio  trustees  of  the  fund  with  authority  to  do 
certain  things  in  regard  to  the  institution,  and  making 
the  use  of  the  money  applicable  only  to  the  making  m 
books  ami  other  like  things  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
and  especially  for  the  education  of  the'hliml.  A  coin 
of  the  law  is  not  by  me;  but  it  has  a  long  preamble  and 
a  very  verbose  text  intended  for  all  time  to  provid0  for 
the  existing  or  supposed  needs  of  the  blind  and  then- 
educators.  The  Printing  House  at  Louisville  had  an 
existence  many  years  before  the  Act  of  Congress 
passed,  and  this  Institution  was  made  the  almoner  of 
the  national  bountj  to  the  schools  of  the  country,  ami 
the  officers  of  these  schools  were  entrusted  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  fund  in  the  wavs 
indicated,  that  the  help  might  be  the  most  practically 
efficient  for  the  relief  of  a  situation  which  greatly  re- 
quired a;d.  The  production  of  these  books  had  been 
very  expensive  owing  to  the  small  numbers  of  the 
several  editions  that  were  published  at  any  time.  A 
very  natural  custom  grew-  up  in  the  early  years  i 
existence  of  the  fund  for  the  trustees  to  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  once  in  two  years,  at  the  time  of  the 
biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  and  to  take  such  joint  action 
and  hold  such  conference  as  might  i'est  serve  the  pur- 
poses as  were  contemplated  in  the  statute.  The 
mischievous  controversy  over  the  question  of  systeii  - 
printing  to  be  used  worked  itself  into  the  dis- 
cussions on  these  occasions,    and    when    the    question 


-tsr 


w 


^  had  once  been    settled,  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  at 
the  biennial  occasions  referred  to,  were  abandoned,   by. 
just  what  action,  it  does  not  appear,  if  by    any    at  all; 
but  they  h.ve  nut   been  held    for  some  time,    and    no 
very  satisfactory  answer  has  been  made  to  the  question 
that  has  been  suggested  more  than    once,    why    those 
meetings    have    ceased.     There    seems    to    be   a    more 
general  feeling  now,   pointing    to    the    resumption    of 
these  meetings,  the  need  of  which  seems  to  be    indica- 
ted by  the  vry  strong  desire  that  is  springing  up    for 
a  more  business  administration  of  the  matter    of  sup- 
plying text  boohs  for  the  use  of    the    schools    for   the 
blind,  which  ought  to  be  furnished,  and    of    the    very 
best,    which    no    teacher    can    undertake    to    say    has 
always  been  done,  though  we  have    some    good    ones, 
but  they  are  getting  a  little  old.     Where  will  the  As- 
sociation meet  this  year,  scarcely  in    California?— The 
Tablet. 
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The  Rev.  A  W.  Mann,  in  Church  Life,  thus 
compares  the  spiritual  opportunities  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf: 

The  Blind: 

(  1  )   The  blind  hear:  and  so 

(2)  have    a    share    with    other    people,     in     the 
ministrations  of  the  church;  in  the    education    of    the] 
lecture  platform;  m  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  music; 
and  in  the  conversation  of  r.he  social  circle. 

(3)  The  blind  do  not  n°ed  a  special  ministry;  for 
anv  one. of  the  100,001)  or  more  clergy  in  the  United  I 
States  can  minister  unto  them  by  voice.  Weekly 
services  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  blind  everywhere 
in  city,  town,  village  and  country.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  far  more  advantageously  situated  than  the 
deaf. 

The  Deaf: 

(  1  )  Toe  deaf  see;  but  sight  has  not  at  all  the 
value  that  hearing  has  in  mental  and  spiritual  devel- 
opment. 

(2)  Deaf-mutes  have  no  share  in  these. 

(3)  Deaf-mutes  need  a  ministry  of  their  ovn. 
The  voice  does  not  reach  them.  Not  one  can  read  the 
service  and  sermon  from  rapidly  moving  lips.  The 
si<ni-iangnage  is  the  best  means  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  'hem.  God  provides  it  to  meet  the  loss  of 
hearing.  It  is  the  language  Christ  used  in  addressing 
a  deaf  man. 

The  clergv  ministering  to  deaf-mutes  in  the 
United  States  are  a  mere  handful.  Their  work  is 
wholly  itinerary. 

1  have  labored  throughout  the  Middle- West  for 
fullv  thirty- three  years. 

One  works  all  the  Southern  dioceses. 

One  has  the  Trans-Mississippi  dioceses. 

The  others  labor  throughout  the  Eastern  dioceses. 

This  shows  how  few  the  spiritual  opportunities 
of  the  deaf  are,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  blind. 


JACKSONVILLE  DAILY  JOUEErSg 

JACKSONVILLE,  ILLINOIS. 
MAYS,  1906. 

ANNUAL  BLIND 

CONCERT  WAS 


Grand  Success— Work  of  Pupils 
High  Compliments  to  Musical 
Faculty  of  Institutions— Chap- 
el Crowiled  With  Friemls  and 
Many  Unable  to  Gain  Admis- 
sion. 


Monday  .night  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  largely  attended 
concerts  given  by  the  pupils  of  the; 
School  for  the  Blind  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years..  Before  7 
o'clock  friends  of  the  school  could  be! 
spen  on  the  streets  going  toward  the 
institution  and  "hose  who  came  after 
7:30  o'clock  had  little  opportunity  for 
seats.  Capt.  J.  H.  Freeman,  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  and  his  as- 
sistants extended  every  courtesy  to 
the  friends  present  and!  chairs  were 
brought  in  and  many  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  spacious  hallway  leading 
from  the  chapel. 

The  program  began  at  8  o'clock 
and  its  rendition  reflected  great  cred- 
it upon  the  pupils  and  those  under 
whose  direction  it  was  prepared.  The 
ensemble  work  of  the  junior  and  sen- 
ior choruses  was  of  a  high  order 
and  the  fine  spirit  in  which  the  pupils 
sang  evidenced  the  fact  that  their 
whole  soul  was  in  the  work  and  the 
melody  of  song  that  floated  over  the 
audience  present  was  indeed  sweet  to 
hear. 

The  playing  of  the  institution  band 
and  orchestra  was  heartily  enjoyed 
and  in  both  organizations  the  in- 
strumentation was  excellent  and  ev- 
idenced efficient  instruction. 

Tlie  soloists  came  in  for  a  share  of 
(he  praise  and  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gram not  only  was  indicative  of  the 
variety  of  the  program  hut  showed 
io  splendid  advantage  the  marked 
ability  of  many  of  lhe  indvidual 
pupils. 

All  present  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  program  given  an  d'the  since're 
applause  that  greeted  each  number 
only  partially  expressed  the  keen  en- 
joyment   of  the  delighted  audience. 

The  musical  faculty  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  under  whose  direction 
the  program  was  prepared1  and  pre- 
sented is  as  follows; 

Dwight  F.  Slillnian — Musical  di- 
l'(  cloy. 

W.  A.  Ubhli!—  Orchestral  instru- 
ment's. 

Susan  A.  Draper — piano. 

(iconic  Gerlach — Piano. 

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Short— Vocal. 

Anne  Jackson — Music  reader. 

Arthur  Jewell — Music  printer. 

TTush  Beynolds — Piano  tuner. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture— Soldiers  of  Fortune  Ripley 

Institution   band.  '"•'■' 
All. •mid,,    anil    Monuetto.    (Symphonic 

MHitaire)   ' Haydn 

Orchestra.  ■    ■ 

My  Loye  Dwelt  in  a  Northern  Land.. 


Senior  Chorus. 


Edward  Elgar 


Vocal    Tin'    Two    nrcuiidicrs....Sr-lium 

Morrl.s  Levin. 

Piano— (a)  "Iiii   last   d.-r   Buh" 

Schutoert-Lfszt 

ill)    VII  '<  MiL-,:i i-.-wr-.  Op.  38,  No.  5  

;.  x.  Scharwenkfl 

Fleth    roomy. 

Pli -(a)  The  Ladles  or  St.  James'.... 

Reginald  Clarke 

(b)  ii; ,-    Bachelor [-lerbejal    Bunning 

Junior  Chorus. 

Violin— Romance   Becker 

Fred  Meyer. 

Vocal— The  Erl  King  Schubert- 

Eugene  Ljunggron. 

Three  violins— Adoration Borowski 

Fred   Meyer,   Isaac  Minsky,  Finlay 
Lockaby. 

Organ— (a)  Gp-ntilene   Nuptlale Dubois 

no  Scherzo  (Sonate  in   B  flay 

Dudley   Buck 

Victor  Coatcs. 
Vocal— Spring  Flowers,  (with  violin  ac- 
companiment)     Reinecke 

Dora   Robinson, 
(a  I  The  Sound  ot  tbf  Drum. . .  .W.  H.  Jude 

(hi  Throe  Sailor  Boys  Molloy 

Junior   Chorus. 
Vocal-Sognai  (I  Dreamt};  (with  piano 

and  organ)  shira 

Jennie  Martin. 


their     independence     miller 


uipenso 


I  laybroah 


Raton  Failing 


Senior  Chorus.  — > — < 

&)  BpaSsh  Serena*  Pietro  Sllva 

i,i  Hungarian  Dance.  No.  r>  Brahms 

Orchestra. 


\ 


MANCHESTER     COURIER, 
FRIDAY,    MAY    11,     1006. 

Is  tli ere  such  a  thing  as  a  blind  person  being 
pleased  at  being  blind?  Of  those  who  have  once 
seen  and  become  [Sightless  it  is  hardly  to:-be 
credited.  Of  those  who  never  saw  it  is  quile  easy 
to  understand  nowadays  in  view  of  the  wonderful 
skill  and  the  inventive  genius  that  lias  developed 
the  system  of  teaching  of  the  blind.  Concerning: 
the  first  class  of  afflicted,  however,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  science  of  teaching  has  been  so  splen- 
didly extended  that  arts,  amusements,  and  litera- 
ture are  largely  open  to  them;  they  no  longer 
pine  and  mourn,  hopeless  and  helpless.  But  it 
must  have  been  out  of  the  exuberance  of  enthu- 
siasm and  prompted  by  the  pleasure  that 
his  good  work  for  the  blind  jgives  him 
that  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott  fain  would"  have  per- 
suaded the  Governors  of  Henshaw's  Blind 
Asylum  the  other  day  that  mountaineering 
was  one  of  the  new  pleasures  civilisation  is 
opening  out  for  the  blind.  He  said  he  had  met  a 
gentleman  in  Edinburgh  who  had  been  blind  for 
many  years,  and  yet  had  just  returned  from  a 
climb  up  Mont  Blanc — and  had  enjoyed  the 
scenery  and  air  and  exhilaration  as  much  as  if 
he  had  his  sight  I  Yet  another,  who  had  long 
been  blind,  told  him  he  did  not  long  for  sight 
again  I  Institutions  that  accomplish  this  need 
no  trumpeter.  At  the  same  time  the  blind  may 
leave  mountain  climbing  to  foolhardy  .fellows  who 
go  "  a  kennin'  wrung,"  and  to  that  class  of  bird- 
monkey  intelligence  that  would  prefer  to  swarm 
up  the  spout  in  front  of  the  house  to  their  bed- 
rooms than  go  upstairs  and  view  the  operation 
from  the  window.  

LIYERPOOIi     COURIEK, 
MAY      14,     1906 

LORD  MAYOR  AT  THE  CHURCH  TOR 
THE  BLIND. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress 
attended  in  State  the  Church  for  the  Blind 
yesterday  morning.  Among  members  of  the 
City  Council  and  others  iieeo'mpanying  his 
Lordship  were  Sir  Thom as  Hushes,  Mr.  John 
Lea  and  Miss  Lea,  Alderman  Duncan,  Alder- 
man Paul.  Colonel  Whitney,  Messrs.  T. 
iRoberte,  J.  Morris,  W.  Muirhead,  E.  W. 
Pierce  (Deputy  Town-clerk).  W.  J»  Lockett, 
George  E.  Walker.  J.  H.  Wood.  J  .C.  Graham, 
Y  Newall,  H.  SI.  l.i.irdet,  Dr.  Bradshaiv, 
Messrs.  W.  Thelwall  Thomas,  P.  Corkhil],  W. 
Hewitt,  and  others.  The  Rev.  T.  W.  M .  Lund, 
,!-,,,  chaplain,  preached,  his  subject  being. 
"  Where  the  Initio  ends  and  the  man  begins." 

He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  doing  all  that 
Was  possible  to  enable  the  blind  to  maintain 


r.neir     innepen  pauperise 

fthem.    Tli  'oi-  the  Blind    existed  to 

help  I  hem  i<>  ;, e|)i  themselves,  and  had  existed 
for  more  Ihan  a  hundred  years.  It  witnessed 
to  the  higher  spirit  ol  th<  age  bul  il  might 
-also  witness  to  their  failure  I"  profit  by  the 
spirit,  of  l  Ir   age  ne '  it    a 

large-  and  generous  support,  and  still  more 
unless  the  managers  of  it  organised  and 
equipiK'l  il  up  bo  date.  There  sliouM  be  co- 
ordination between  that  institution  and  the 
workshops  for  the  blind,  so  that  people  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  success  when  they  left 
jthe-schools.  Much  had  been  done,  but  a  great 
deal  remained  to  bo  done.  It  required 
initiative,  enthusiasm,  intelligence,  and  de- 
voted work  on  the  part  of  sighted  people. 
They  needed  system,  and  not  rivalry  and  com- 
petition in  their  efforts,  a  large  and  compre- 
hensive method  which  would  co-ordinate,  the 
half  dozen  institutions  now  working  inde- 
pendently in  Liverpool.  At  the-  clo-e  of  the 
service,  a  collection  was  taken  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Institution  for  the  Wind.  The 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  afterwards 
visited  the  schools,  where  his  Lordship 
addressed  a  few  encouraging  words  to  the 
inmates. 

STAR 

'ASHINGTON'DC 
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fittes     Alice     Burbage,      pianist,     gave     a 
charming-  piano   recita    on  Thursday  after- 
noon   in    the    reading    room    for    the    blind 
in    the   Congressional    Llbraii-,    in    pladU    W 
her  pupil,  Miss  Clara  Jones.  tMio  was  taken 
ill    last    week,      lvllss    Burbagra,    whose    pro- 
grams are  always  dellghtful./played  excep- 
tionally   well    on    this    occasion.      She    was 
assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Holtzclaw,  soprano, 
and  Mr.   Oscar  Gariessen,   baritone  and  ac- 
companist.      Miss     Holtzclaw     is     a    young 
singer    with    a    voice    of  -large    range    and 
splendid  quality,   with   both  lyric   and   dra- 
matic   talent.      Miss    Holtzclaw's    numbers 
were    "Au-f    dem    Wasser    zu    Singen"    and 
'."Whhin."   by  Schubert;  Monslgny's   "Ariet- 
ta "    Waltz    Song    from    Gounod's    "Romeo 
and    Juliet,"    Sinding's    "I    Heard    a    Gull," 
Purcell's     "Nymphs     and     Shepherds"     and 
Edwin  Hughes'  "Song  of  Pierrot."  the  lat- 
ter with   the  young  composer  at  the  piano. 
Miss    Burbage    played    Beethoven's    "Moon- 
light"   sonata,    Schumann's    "Nachtstuck,' 
Chopin's   Ballade   No.   3,    Sjogren's    "Stam- 
tniger."     Liszt's     "Llebestraum"     and     the 
Wagner-Brassin   "Fire  Music"     Miss   Bur- 
bage    played    with   brilliant    technique    and 
artistic  finish.     She  played  the  Chopin  Noc- 
turne in  F  sharp  for  an  encore,  which  was 
exquisitely    done     At   the   end  o£   the   pro- 
gram    Mr.     Gariessen     was     especially     re- 
quested   to    sing    the    old    English    ballad, 
"Drink  to  Me  Only  With  Thine  Eyes.jJ 

HERAI 

READING,  PA, 

MA 

BLIND  Ml  LED 


BY 


LIKES  IT BmfflTIIIII BOY 

DOG  HAS  HIS  TRICKS,  BUT  HE'LL 
NEVER  ROB  THE  BLIND,  AS 
SOME  BOYS  WILL  DO— BOUGHT 
THE  DOG  HERE  AND  TRAINED 
IT     HIMSELF— WILL    LIVE    HERE. 


A  dog;  leading  a  blind  man  is  one  of 
the  oddities  seen  on  the  streets  of  Read- 
ing. The  dog,  a  full  English  setter, 
seems  to  enjoy  the  work  and  goes 
about  it  in  a  business-like  way.  The 
man  he  leads  is  George  W.  Saville,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  goes  from  house  to 
house   begging. 

When  seen  by  a.  Herald  man  he  said: 


So 

'  I   came  to   Heading  a  week  before  tne 
convention  of  th-  Knights  of  the  Gol- 

,a.gles.      I  had  some  trouble  In 
ting    a    boy    to 
thought   if  I  could  find  a 
able   dog   I    might   train    liltn 
work. 

BOUGHT  IT  IN  READING. 

"f   bought-  this   dog  from    a 
Mifflin    street    and    immediately  sti 
in     training    him.        In    a    few    da 
found  I   could  i  him.     He 

tricky   as   most   boys.     He    will    miss   a 
house  at    times,    but    one    thlni 
not  do  that  most  boys  do,  ami   that  Is. 
he  does  not  'knock  down' 

Saville  has  named  the  dog  .1 
he  comes  to  a  street  crossing  or  a  gut- 
ter the  dog  will  lie  down  until  Hi 
ville  walks  Into  him.       The  dog.   k 
Ing  that  his  master  knows   there  is  a 
step  to  make,  will  again  proceed.      He 
Is  led  by  a  chain. 

WANT  TO    BUY  THE    DOG. 

He  goes  from  house  to  house  and  al- 
ready the  canine  has  learned  that  when 
he  Is  at  a  house  on  a  terrace  and  there 
lis  a  house  adjoining  and  the  two  are 
connected  by  a  pavement  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  go  down  to  the  sidewalk  to 
get   to  the  next  house. 

Already  Mr.  Saville  has  received  good 
offers  for  the  dog.  Mr.  Saville  Is  an 
elderly  man  and  married.  He  expects 
to  make  Reading  his  home  and  will 
brine  his  wife  here. 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)  NEWS. 


r.   .        wmfsrrA'y. .  .v,~.y  ??   JflOS 

Last  evening  the  fourth  annual  con- 
cert and  dance  for  the  benefit  of  H. 
W.  Russell,  the  blind  musician, 
given  in  the  SpirituafisT  lilies'  Aid 
Hall  in  the  McKinney  building.  The 
program  of  the  concert  consisted  of 
vocal  solos  by  Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Min- 
nie Sullivan.  Miss  Olivet  Sexton, 
Trumbull.  Miss  MacArtbur  and  Mr. 
Eschenbach:  piano  solos  by  Miss  Sul- 
livan and  Miss  While:  a  clarinet  solo 
by  Mr.  Shuraway.  There  were  also 
two  selections  by  three  members  of 
the  Short  family,  performing  on  the 
piano,  violin  and  cornet.  Mr7  Russell. 
aided  by  a  violin,  played  the  music 
for  the  dance  which  followed.  The  at- 
tendance numbered  about  150,  hut 
many  additional  tickets  had  been  sold. 

MTTsPiELD   (MASS.')    JOURNAL 


Telephone  For 

The  Blind 


"~4 


A  telephone  has  been  placed  in 
workroom  for  the  blind,  which  is 
i  in  the  Bay  State    building    on    Fenn 
street.     The  number  of  the 

is  761-11. 
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OUTING  FOR  THE   BLIND. 


Enjoyable  Musicale  Given  Last  Night. 

by  Sunshine  Society  to  Raise 

Funds  for  That  Purpose. 

A  musicale  -was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Alert  Branch  of  the  Interna- 
-<1sBal  Sunshine  Society,  to  raise  funds  for 
en  outing  for  the  blind,  at  the  DeKalb 
Assembly  Rooms,  last  evening.  Music 
vras  furnished  by  the  Amesfort  Quartet, 
«oniposed  of  Miss  A.  Rogers,  mandolin; 
Bliss  M.  Hegeman,  piano;  A.  Rogers, 
guitar,  and  F.  Hegeman,  violin.  The 
t-jpllowing  programme  was  given:  Selec- 
tion. Amesfort  Quartet;  vocal  quartet, 
"Poor  Little  Tommy,"  Miss  M.  Hobrook, 
R.  Ray.  C.  Whowell  and  H.  Paddock;  bell 
solo,  "Down  on  the  Suwanee  River,"  "Blue 
Bells  of  Scotland,"  Miss  Louise  Smith; 
recitation,  "George  "Washington,  President 
of  the  United  States,"  "A  Little  Girl's 
First  Recitation,"  William  Gatter;  dance, 
"When  You  Win  the  Girl  You  Love,"  Miss 
F.  Perret;  soprano,  solo,  "For  the  Sake  of 
the  Past,"  "Because,"  Miss  Moffat;  piano 
duet,  "Poet  and  Pesant,"  Misses  L.  Zinck- 
graf  and  M.  Herlikofer;  buck  dance,  E. 
Perret;  address  by  superintendent  of  the 
Blind  Home,  "Sunshine,"  Ebea  Morford. 
.Bell  solo,  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  Miss 
Louise  Smith;  vocal  quartet,  "Mammy's 
Little  Honey  Boy;"  violin  solo,  "Simple 
Aven,"  Philip  Rigby:  recitations,  "A  Boy's 
First  Recital,"  "A  Boy  Reading  in  School 
First  Time,"  WTilliam  Gatter;  bell  solo, 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  Miss  Louise  Smith; 
soprano  solo.  "Come  to  Me,"  Miss  Moffat; 
song  and  dance,  "On  Broadway,"  Miss  F. 
Perret;  selection,   \:fli«.s^<m»-Oiijni>it."—  ■■»■. 

TAUNTON    (MASS.-!    GAZETTE 


Thursday,   m  ny  ?4;   1806. 
AMUSEMENTS. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  brother  and 
sister,  both,  blind,  will  give  an  enter- 
tainment in  C.  T.  A.  Hall,  TTeseott 
street,  on  Monday  evening  next  the 
program  to  consist  of  instrumental 
and  vocal  solos  and  duets,  character 
songs  in  costume,  impersonations  etc., 
by  Mr.  and  Miss  McCay.  From  press 
notices  which  the  entertainers  have  re- 
ceived in  various  parts  of  Xew  Eng- 
land, the  entertaiument  is  pronounced 
to  be  both  novel  and  interesting. 

Mr.  McCay  has  been  blind  since  he 
was  three  months  old,  and  his  sisteri 
lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  three  weeks. 
They  have  been  public  entertainers 
for  many  years,  taking  that  method  ill 
spite  of  their  affliction  to  earn  a  living. 
Many  of  the  representative  people  in 
this  city  have  taken  up  the  concert  and 
are  doing  their  best  to  interest  people 
in  the  purchase  of  tickets. 

Of  the  work  of  these  two  artists,  the 
Norwood  Messenger  says: 

.Mr.  and  Miss  McCay  showed  them- 
selves fine  musical  artists  and  admir- 
able entertainers  in  a  long  and  varied 
program.  Brother  and  sister  are  both 
blind,  yet  their  tine  and  well  cultivated 
natural  abilities  in  music  have  ren- 
dered them  capable  of  a  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  line  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCay  is  an  all  around  singer, 
musician  and  entertainer.  He  is 
equally  good  in  singing  ihe  best  classi- 
cal selections  am!  in  giving  humorous 
songs,  stories,  character  and  dialect  se- 
lections. His  -,'asp  of  Yankee.  Irish 
and  Yiddish  dialects  is  remarkable, 
and  his  voice   in   musical  numbers     is 


well  trained  and  excellent.  ; 

Miss  McCay  has  a  phenomenally  fine 
touch  as  a  pianist,  and  has  a  sweet  so- 
prano voice.  Her  singing  of  "Killar- 
ney"  was  encored  and  she  gave  in  re-  | 
sponse,  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer. w 
She  is.  possibly,  a  better  piano  player 
than  her  brother,  though  the  playing  of 
both  is  excellent. 

The  absolute  purity  and  cleanness  of 
the  entertainment  given  is  well  worth 
noting.  The  feeling  one  had  in  listen- 
ing to  the  concert  was  one  of  wonder 
that  only  two  persons  were  able  to  pre- 
sent such  a  long  evening  of  varied,  but 
refined,  enjoyment  to  a  music  loving 
public. I 
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May  Zl,  1906. 
A  new  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind 
was  recently  established  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  It  is  therefore  the  youngest 
school  in  the  country.  A  new  super- 
intendent has  been  elected  but  at  this 
writing  we  are  unable  to  give  his 
name. 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)   GAZETTE. 
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^      $11,000  FOR  SIGHT. 



CASE   AGAINST   MASS.  CONTRACT- 
ING   CO.    SETTLED. 


One  of  the  suits  arising  from  tha 
work  of  removing  Henderson's  point 
in  the  Piscataqua  river,  near  Ports- 
mouth, has  just  been  settled  by  the 
Massachusetts  Contracting  company, 
which  was  chartered  by  O.  W.  Nor 
cross  and  others  to  do  the  work,  by 
the  payment  of  $11,000  to.  Clemento 
Revizzio,  who  alleged  that  he  lost  the 
sight  of  both  eyes  in  a  blast.  He  filed 
suit  for  $75,000.  and  the  case  was  set-, 
tied    before    coming   *n    fKtflL«i «— ■    J 
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vember  15,  1905,  is   before  me,  and  I 
note  with  much  pleasure  what  seems 
to   be  a  very  common    testimony   in 
the  reports  of  the   last  year,  that  the 
period  covered   has  been   one  of   un- 
usual   prosperity  and   success.     The 
school   has  had  the  misfortune,   for 
such    It  will    be    called    by  all  who 
knew  Dr.    George  L.  Smead,  to  lose 
by  retirement  tsable  superintendent, 
who   seeks  in  the   pursuits   of  a   less 
active  service  a  relief  which  his   ad- 
vancing years  have  so  loudly    called 
for      His  connection   of  more  than 
twenty     years  as  teacher,   and     as 
superintendent     for     two    extended 
terms  separated  by    au  interval  of   a 
few   years  while   he  was  engaged   in 
the    active    ministry,   has    left    the 
powerful   impress   of  his  mind   and 
heart  on  the  work  of  the  school  which 
will  not  be  lost  in   years,  but  will  be 
cherished  as  a  memorial  of  his  splen- 
did   services.     His     successor,    Dr. 
Edward  N.    Brown,  an    Ohioan,   and 
an  educator  and  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs,   qualities   that   go  to   make   a 
good  officer  far  more  surely  than  any 
special  preparation  on  an  indifferent 
foundation,    has  taken  up  the   work, 
and  in  his  report,   gives    indications 
that   no  mistake    has  been  made    his 
selection. 

They  renewed  the  buildings  for  the 
school  about  thirty  years  ago  with  a 
house   that  cost   half  a  million;   but! 
the   school  has   outgrown    it,  and  it 
has  become  an  old  house  in  all  those 
years,   and  they   are  seeking  now  to 
secure  an  appropriation    to  a  supple- 
mentary building  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  designing  to  leave  the  old 
home    to  the    sole     uses    of    living. 
Several  departments  of  the  Insitution 
have  been  handicapped  in  late  years 
very  seriously  for  want  of  room,  and 
among  them,  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment and  the   type-writing.     If  they 
secure  the  eighty  thousand  now  ask- 
ed for,    and   the    request  has    been 
reiterated   for  several    years,  and   is 
likely  now  to  be  granted,    they   will 
renew    their    youth     and    be    happy 
again.      This    is  one  of  the    Institu- 
tions that  attaches  a  real  importance 
to    the  quin-quennial    reuuion  of-  its 
alumni.     We   wish   them  every   suc- 
cess .  — 
The  School  for  the  Colored 

Deaf  4ND  Blind. 


The    Ohio  Report. 

The  Report  of  the  Ohio  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ended  No- 


The  last  legislature  of  this  State 
passed  a  bill  establishing  a  school 
for  the  colored  deaf  and  colored 
blind,  but  through  carelessness  on! 
the  part  of  some  member  of  the  cleric 
cal  force  the  appropriation  clause 
was  omitted.  This  was  exasperat-| 
ing  to  the  friends  of  the  measure 
who  had  fought  long  and  tirelessly 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  and  they  will  carry  then- 
grievance  into  the  courts.  Hon.  S. 
Gordon  Cumming  and  Judge  Sidney 
J.  Dudley,  prominent  lawyers  of 
Hampton,  have  taken  up  the   matter 


on  their  own  responsibility,  seem- 
ingly glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
bring  such  a  unique  ease  to  judical 
test.  Their  ground  of  arguraeut 
will  be  that  mere  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  a  clerk  in  copying  the  bill 
cannot  defeat  the  plain  intent  of  the 
legislature.  The  lawyers  who  have 
the  matter  in  hand  will  cite  V  simi- 
liar  case  which  was  brought  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas, 
with  the  result  th'Bt  the  validity  of 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  legislature 
established.  The  Virginia  matter 
will  finally  reach  the  Supreme  Court 
and  friends  of  the  school  confidently 
look  forward  to  a  favorable  dicision. 
—  Ooodson  Gazttte . 


LeadUg^a  Blind  Marif  yg 
Lewiston  Boy's  Adventures. 

What   Happens   to   the    Lad    Who   Passes 
the      Hat— Charlie    Collins 
Story. 


He  may  never  be  President  nor  even 
governor  of  Maine,  but  some  day  Charlie 
Collins  of  18  Park  street,  Lewiston,  will 
be  well  known.  Charlie  has  all  the  In- 
stincts of  hustle  and  business  which  any 
real  live  Maine  Yankee  boy  ough>  to 
have.  On  top  of  this  he  has  a  bunch  of 
self  reliance  which  many  a  man  of  many 
times  his  age.  for  the  boy  is  only  nine 
years  old.  would  give  much  to  possess. 

To  sit  down  and  have  Charlie  tell  you 
the  story  of  his  wanderings  with  blind 
musicians  .is  worth  an  hour  of  anybody's 
time  at  any  time.  Not  only  is-the  story 
of  the  men  and  of  Charlie's  travels  an 
absorbing  one.  but  it  is  most  interesting 
to  hear  the  little  lad  describe  the  condi- 
tion and  life  of  the  professional  beggars, 
with  whom  he  has  mingled. 

In  Boston  he  has  lived  with  them,  ate 
■with  them,  travelled  the  street  with 
them,  learned  their  dialect  and  knows 
their 'methods  of  life  to  perfection,  but  in 
his  own  conversation  Charlie  Collins 
omits  all  the  slang  of  the  professional 
hobo  and  uses  the  language  which  the 
school  boys  of  a  city  like  Lewiston  are 
taught. 

The  boy's  trip  to  Boston  was  made 
wilh  Alphonse  Lavine,  the  blind  violin- 
ist, and  his  story  of  how  he  went,  what 
he  did,  and  why  he  came  home  he  tells 
in  this  way:— 

"I  met  the  blind  man  in  Lewiston.  He 
was  living  at  the  house  of  a  man  I  knew 
and  he  got  me  to  lead  him  around  Lew- 
iston and  Auburn  and  then  he  went 
away.  He  told  me  that  when  he  wanted 
me  he  would  send  for  me.  Well,  he  tele- 
phoned for  me  but  the  operators  got  my 
name  mixed  up  and  they  couldn't  find 
me  and  then  I  happened  to  think  it  was 
probably  the  blind  man  wanted  me. 
I  "So  I  went  down  and  I  telephoned  to 
him.  It  cost  me  eighty  cents  to  find  and 
talk  with  him.  He  said  he  wanted  me 
to  come  down  to  Blddeford — that's  w^ere 
he  was.  I  didn't  have  any  money  to  go 
with  so  my  mother  she  loaned  me  a  dol- 
lar 11  only  cost  me  seventy  cents  cause 
I  went  tor  half  fare. 

"It  was  half  past  seven  when  I  got 
down  there  and  then  I  had  to  hunt,  round 
for  two  hours  before  I  found  Lavine. 
It  was  prelty  hard  work,  too,  cause  I 
had  never  been  to  Biddeford  in  my  life 
before   but  I  found  him  about  half  past 


nine  and  then  we  went  up  to  the  Amer- 
ican House  and  had  supper. 

"Next  day  we  started  out.  He  played 
the  violin  all  round  Biddeford  and  I 
passed  the  hat  and  led  htm  to  the  differ- 
ent places.  Then  we  went  over  to  Saco, 
across  the  river,  and  I  went  into  a  store 
nnd  passed  the  hat  and  a  man  said  to 
me: — 

"  'Hello  Charlie!" 
"I  didn't  know  him,  at  first,  but  he  was 
j,  man  that  used  to  work  here  In  Lewis- 
ton  and  he  knew  me  and  he  gave  us  fifty 
;ents." 

"It  began  to  rain  then  and  we  went 
sack  to  Biddeford  and  then  we  went  up 
:o  the  Woolwooth's  five  and  ten  cent 
itore. 

"Say,  but  it's  Just  like  the  store  here, 
ifou  couldn't  tell  when  you  got  in  it 
ivhethcr  you  was  in  Lewiston  or  Bldde- 
"ord.     They  are  Just  alike. 

"We  bought  some  pencils  and  went  out 
Hi  the  street  and  sold  them.  They  cost 
en  cents  a  dozen  and  we  sold  them  two 
'or  five.  They  sold  eo  fast  that  w^e  In- 
;reased  the  price  to  five  cents  apiece  so 
to  make  a  little  more.  We  did  a  pretty 
jood  Job,  sold  quite  a  lot  of  them. 

"From  Biddeford  and  Saco  we  went  up 
to  Portland  and  did  but  little  business 
there  and  then  we  went  to  Boston.  We 
tot  into  Boston  Saturday  night  and  had 
a.  mighty  hard  time  there.  Couldn't  find 
a  place  to  stop  hardly.  You  see  I  didn't 
know  anvthing  about  Boston  and  while 
the  man'dld  he  was  blind  and  couldn't 
6ee  and  was  but  little  help  to  me.  By 
and  by  we  got  a  place  at  sixty  Commer- 
cial street  where  We  staid  until  Sunday. 
I  paid  the  man  a  dollar.  You  see  I  was 
cashier  for  the  combination. 

"Sunday  we  moved  and  after  that, 
while  in  Boston,  we  stopped,  at  the  Mis- 
sion where  it  cost  us  fifteen  cents  for  a 
bed— Gee!  but  they  weren't  awful  good 
beds,  pretty  had,  kinder  dirty  and  roims 
not  very  good— and  got  our  meals  at  the 
Italian  restaurants  wherever  we  hap- 
pened to  be. 

"Gracious  but  there's  lots  of  blind  men 
and  one  armed  men  and  all  kinds  of  beg- 
gars as  well  as  hand  organ  players  and 
them  folks  what  hang  out  in  the  places 
where  we  went.  It  was  kinder  funny  to 
watch  'em  and  I  liked  it. 

"We  went  back  to  Portland  and  we  did 
a  little  more,  business  than  when  we  were 
there  before.  From  Portland  we  went 
down  to  Biddeford  and  there  I  was  taken 
sick.  The  blind  man  was  awful  good 
to  me.  He  had  a  doctor  come  in  and  see 
me  and  the  doctor  looked  me  all  over  and 


CHARLEY   COLLINS, 
Nine    Years     Old    Lewiston    Boy,     Who 
Tells    of   Adventures   as    Blind    Man's 
Guide. 

talked  to  me  and  then  he  said:— 
"  'You  got  too  much  homesick.'  " 
"I  was  better  next  day  and  we  came 
back  home  to  Lewiston.  We  went  round 
here  and  over  to  Auburn  and  then  La- 
vine went  away  to  Canada.  He  says  he'd 
want  me  later  but  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing from  him.  He  owes  me  five  dol- 
lars now  but  he'll  send  rne  that." 


"How  do  you  like  to  travel  with  blind 
men,  Charlie?"  asked  the  Lewiston 
Journal. 

"Bully,"  said  Charlie,  "it's  good  fun 
and  you  have  a  good  time  and  see  a  dots 
of  places  and  see  a  lots  of  people.  Some 
blind  men  are  better  than  others  to  go 
with. 

"I  got  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  week 
and  my  board  and  that's  pretty  good  for 
a  boy  nine  years  old,  don't  you  think 
so?" 

"Sure,"  said  the  Journal.  'What  was 
the  best  place  for  collections?  ' 

"Oh,  Biddeford,"  said  Charlie,  "the 
biggest  day  we  had  was  there.  One  day 
we  took  five  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Other  days  we  used  to  get  about  two  dol- 
lars a  day. 

"Biddeford  Is  the  best  place  I  ever 
went." 

"Like  It  better  than  you  do  Lewiston?" 

That  rather  phased  Charlie.  He  Just 
didn't  want  to  go  back  on  his  home  town, 
nor  did  he  want  to  back  away  from  the 
statement  he  had  made  about  Biddeford 
so  he  smiled  and  with  a  laugh  said: — 

"Don't  know  but  what  I  do." 


"Were  you  ever  out  with  a  blind  man 
before?" 

"Yes,  I  was  out  with  blind  John  last 
summer.  Went  to  Greene  fair  with  him 
and  to  State  Fair  and  to  Topsham.  A 
few  weeks  ago  went  over  to  Bangor  with 
him.  While  there  a  young  man.  who  had 
been  with  him  before  and  who  played  a 
violin  came  along  to  go  with  him  eo  I 
came  home. 

"That's  funny  too,"  said  Charlie.  ;r!th 
another  one  of  his  pretty  little  smiles, 
"the  Eame  afternoon  that  I  came  away 
this  young  fellow  went  away  so  John 
didn't  have  anyone  to  go  round  with 
him. 

"John  Is  back  In  Lewiston  now  and  has 
a  boy  with  him.  He  Is  going  to  New 
York.  He's  the  best  blind  man  I  ever 
saw." 


Charlie  Collins,  as  previously  stated,  Is 
nine  years  of  age.  He  began  to  ram 
money  when  seven  years  old.  He  so-d 
papers  and  earned  money  so  that  in  ad- 
dition to  buying  many  useful  things  for 
his  mother  and  sisters  he  deposited  forty- 
five  dollars  In  the  Savings  Bank 
anxious  was  Charlie  to  earn  that  he  used 
to  get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  get  round  for  the  early  morning  pa- 
trons of  the  newsboys.  He  is  now  sav- 
ing up  money  with  which  to  t 
a  bicycle. 

It  was  weil  towards  five  o'clock  In  the 
afternoon  when  Charlie  concluded  . 
tervlow  and  as  he  slid  out  of  the    M 
news  editor's  big  chair,  cap  In  hand,  and 
said    good-afternoon,    he    remarked:— 

"I've  got   to   be   going  now   caus- 
got    to  go   home   and   take   care  of  the 
baby." 


The  Librarian 


Onr>- 


A  NATIONAL    library    for    the    blind 
has    been    outlined    and    described 
by    Mr.    A.    D.    Dickinson    ot    the 
»  Brooklyn    Public    Library    in     the 
Brooklyn    Eagle.      Mr.    Dickinson    has    had 
charge    for  a  year  or  more    of  the  depart- 
ment   for    the    blind      maintained      by    the 
library  -which  he  serves.    He  now  declares 
that    a   satisfactory    method    of    supplying 
these  books  with  raised  letters  is  yet  to  be 
found.    There  a-re  about  SO.OOO  blind  people 
in    this    country,    of    whom    a    considerable 
number  have  been  taught,  usually  in  their 
younger  days,  to  read  one  of  the  four  kinds 
of    type   in    which   their    books    are   chiefly 
printed.     The    books   are    large,    expensive?! 
scarce  and  frequently  in  three  volumes.    If 
a  library  board  consents  to  spend  a  couple 
of  hundred  dollars  for  twenty  of  these  vol- 
umes, and  they   are   all   of  one   type,   they 
will  serve  only  a  part  of  the  blind  readers  ' 
in    that    locality.     If   they    are    of    several  j 
types,    there    will    be    only    half    a    dozen 
available    to   each    reader.     They   are    soon 
read,    in    consequence,    and    in    six    months 
the  dust  is  thick  upon  them,   serving  only 
a.s    reminders    of    squandered    money.      Mr. 
Dickinson   says:    "If   we   gather  our  books 
for   the   blind   into   one   storehouse,   prefer- 
ably near  the  centre  of  population  and  on 
a  trunk  line  of  communication,  we  can,  by 
a  recent  act  of  Congress,  send  the  Individ- 
ual book  through  the  mail  to  the  individual 
citizen  free  of  charge,  ar.cl  he  can  return  it 
to    us    free    of    charge    when    he    has    fin- 
ished     with    it.     Free    delivery      of    books 
through    the   mail   has  been   the   dream  of 
librarians   for  a  generation,   yet   though  it 
has    become    an   accomplished    fact    as    to 
books  for  the  blind,  only  slight  use  has  thus 
far   been  made  of  the  privilege. "     To  per- 
suade  libraries   throughout   the  country   to 
turn  over  their  quota  of  books  for  the  blind 
to  any  central  institution  it  would  be  neces- 
sary   to    have   that    Institution   responsibly 
supported  with  a   sound   financial   backing. 
Tt    would   probably    be    necessary    to    start 
the    collection   and   the   work   before  other 
libraries  were  asked  to  contribute.    It  would 
surely  be  essential  to  have  money,  a  suit- 
able  location,    arrangements    for    purchase 
and   cataloguing  of   the   books   and   collec- 
tion of  information  about  the  blind.     Like- 
wise the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion must  be  advertised  and  the  cooperation 
and    Interest   of    libraries,    library   associa- 
tions and  charitable  organizations  besought. 
A  study  of  the  different  systems  of  raised 
print   -with    a    view   to    selecting    the    best, 
and  efforts  to  help  the  blind  to  a  new  occu- 
pation   by    employing    them    to    transcribe 
more  books  into  raised  print  would  also  be 
suitable   activities   of  those   at   this  central 
library.    Mr.  Dickinson  inquires:  "Could  the 
scope  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  be  enlarged  to  include  this  work? 
Could  the   Lltrary  of  Congress   so   enlarge 
the  scope  of  ite  department  for  the  blind  as 
to  make  it  a  rational  library  for  the  blind? 
Or  should  effort  be   made  to  interest  some 
philanthropist  in  the  plan?" 
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I  HE    Department   for    the    Blind    In 
the    Brooklyn    Public   Library   at 
Pacific    street    and    Fourth    ave- 
nue Is  one  of   the   most  interest- 
ing institutions  in   this  borough. 

Many  unfortunate  men  and  women  who 
have  iost  their  eyesight  may  be  seen 
running  their  fingers  over  large  and 
small  volumes.  As  one  approaches  them 
and  observes  more  closely  the  object  of1 
their  close  interest,  he  finds  that  they  are 


slowly  running  their  fingers  over  ele^ 
vated  type,  ordinary  pages  in  ordinary! 
books. 

The  sight  is  both  sad  and  interesting.; 
The    fact    that    these    unfortunates    are' 
forever    unable    to    behold    the    faces    of 
their  friends  and  relatives,   the  beauties  \ 
of  nature,  and  the  wonders  of  the  uni-  > 
verse  is  indeed  deplorable.     And  it  IsTr1 
great    blessing    that    they    are    at    least 
able  to  absorb  the  masterpieces  of  liter- 
ature. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind,  which  Is  I 
an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  library,  Is 
open  on  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday: 
afternoons  and  Friday  evening.  On 
those  days  blind  persons  from  almost 
all  over  the  borough,  led  by  relatives 
or  friends  who  consent  to  act  as  guides, 
visit  the  library,  where  they  have  at 
their  disposal  all  the  books  on  fiction, 
history,  science,  and  biography.  They 
are  -allowed  to  take  the  books  home, 
and  many  who  attend  the  library  are 
members  of  the  circulation  department. 

In  spite  of  their  physical  deficiency  j 
the  blind  who  visit  the  library  are  of  a 
cheerful  disposition.  They  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  that  are  offered 
them  by  this  library. 

A  feature  of  the  library  is  the  oral 
readings  that  are  at  various  times  given 
by  Miss  Clark,  who  is  now  on  her  vaca- 
tion, and  her  assistants.  A  vote  is 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  library 
on  different  subjects  pertaining  to  his- 
tory and  fiction,  and  a  reading  on  the 
subject  that  receives  the  most  votes 
is  given.  The  blind  frequently  display 
remarkable    ability    in    debate. 

Most  of  them  are  well  versed  in  the 
current  events  that  hold  the  attention 
of  the  public.  One  man,  well  advanced 
in  years,  who  lost  his  eyesight  in  his 
early  life,  in  a  conversation  with  a  i 
Standard  Union  reporter,  quoted  from  j 
Shakespeare  and  Byron  extensively.  Hej 
was  also  acquainted  with  history  of  the1 
ancient  nations,  especially  of  Rome.  He 
was  very  enthusiastic  when  he  referred 
to  the  administration  of  Caesar,  whom 
he  regards  as  a  great  and  good  man. 
The  reporter  learned  that  the  unfortu- 
nate man  had  secured  all  his  informa- 
tion from  the  histories  loaned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Blind  in  the  library. 
Miss  Clark,  in  speaking  of  him/  said 
that  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
brightest  members  of. the  blind  branch. 

The    system    that    is    used    in    printing 
the  books  for  the  blind  is  known  as  the 
New   York    point  .system.     This    system 
of  raised   lettering  is   taught  at   all   the 
schools   for   the   blind   in   New   York.     It 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  easiest  to  mas- 
ter.    By  running  their  fingers   over   the'; 
points  and  lines  in  the  books,  the  blind 
are  able  to  read  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
those  who  are  able  to  see.     The  old  sys-  I 
tem   which   was   merely  elevated   letter- 
ing  was  difficult   to   master,   as   it   was 
longer  and  more  complicated. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  blind. 
The  pleasure  and  benefit  that  it  affords 
to  the  unfortunate  blind  cannot  be  es- 
timated. Shut  off  from  all  that  is  good 
and  jpure  in  life,  they  have  this  one 
chance  of  enjoying  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  man. 

Portland  jjpiy-expftes*. 

William  J.  Ryan  has  returned  from 
a  trtp  to  Houlton,  where  he  has  been 
«v<  at  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Maine 
Industrial  School  for  th'e  BllncL,  He 
reports  having  received  muctr^Tcour- 
agement  In  the  direction  of  signed  pe- 
titions asking  the  State  to  assist  in  the, 
work  under  contemplation,  Mr.  Ryan 
Bays  that  the  citizens  of  Houlton  are 
endeavoring  to  arrange  for  a  visit 
from  Miss  Helen  Kellar  next  Novem- 

1*t  — 
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East  Haddam,  May  28— The  Ideal  con- 
cert Co.,  of  Hartford,  is  billed  for  th« 
Goodspeed  Opera  house,  Friday  evening, 
June  1st.  This  company  is  composed  of 
talented  blind  musicians,  who  will  render 
both  voeal"«nd  instrumental  music.  Their 
Tepertoire  contains  both  classical  and 
popular  music.  As  this  is  the  first  enters 
tainment  of  the  season,  it  is  hoped  that  a 
goodly  number  will  attend. 


B24    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  29,  1906 

A  certain  doctor  in  Paris   who  bears  the 
appropriate  name  of  Prompt,  has  ,hit  upon 
one    of    these    lexperi- 
Ofien-Eyed  ences    that    run    com- 

mon  to  the  race,  but 
Blindness  SO  unnoticed  in  all 
until  some  especially 
observant  body  discovers  and  discourses' 
upon  the  thing.  In  this  instance  the  dis- 
coverer Is  Dr.  Prompt,  and  the  phenone- 
non  discovered  is  that  dizziness  which  as- 
sails you  when  you  walk— walk  especially 
in  high  places  —  in  an  expanse  of  fallen 
snow. 

Everywhere,  at  every  angle,  on  every 
slant  and  level,  the  snow  Is  of  one  glaring 
glint.  Now  we  live  by  relations.  We  judge  of 
the  distance  of  any  object  from  us  by  the 
relative  distance  of  another.  All  the  con- 
nection of  our  minds  with  the  outer  world 
are  made  by  a  sort  of  mental  triangula- 
tlon. 

But  in  and  endless  field  of  snow,  all  of  a 
color,  with  no  object  in  It  distinctly  visible, 
this  triangulatlon  is  impossible.  We  are 
blind  in  a  day  time  of  dazzling  brilliance! 
Alpine,  or  mountain  wanderers,  suffer  from 
this  more  than  all  others.  Many  of  them 
lose  their  lives  in  this  snow  blindness. 
They  lose  their  bearings  and  are  gone 
They  even  grow  dizzy,  confused,  and  fall 
down  unconscious  in  their  vertigo. 

The  same  sensation  has  been  noticed  by 
men  on  entering  a  ladies'  hat  store.  Per- 
spective vanishes.  They  grow  bewildered 
and  terrified.  They  often  fall  down  piti- 
ably, lose  self-control,  and  yield  anything 
that  Is  asked  of  them. 

308TON    CMASS.J  AMERICAN, 
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Michael  Coleman,  aged  twenty-nine,  who 
told  the  police  that  No.  116  Gaynor  street, 
Providence,  was  his  address,  was  stricken 
blind  on  the  street  last  night.  He  was 
found  groping  about  at  Harrison  avenue  and 
Beach  street  by  a  patrolman  of  Division  4. 
Me  thought  the  strangely  acting  man  was 
drunk  and  placed  him  under  urrest,  but 
Coleman  soon  convinced  him  that  he  was 
sober  and  had  been  suddenly  stricken  blind. 
He  was  taken  to  the.  City  Hospital  Kelief 
Station  at  Haymarket  square  and  from 
there  transferred  to  the  City  Hospital. 

Coleman  had  a  cut  over'  his  right  eve. 
which  lie  told  the  police  he  had  received  in 
Providence  before  he  left  there  for  Boston, 
several  days  ago.  He  caught  cold  in'  the 
wound,  anil  from  that  developed  erysipelas, 
which  the  physicians  think  brought  on 
blindness. 


MAY       29.  1906 

jIN  THE  INTEBEST  OF  THE  BLIND 


Exhibit    Destined    for    Milan    Shows 
What  Is  Being  Done  in  New  York. 

Within  n  day  or  two  there  will  be  dls- 
patebxd/o  Milan  from  thl3  city  the  most 
comprehensive  exhibit  of  work  by  and  in 
the  int/fW  of  the  blind  that  has  ever 
been  gathered  together.  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  arranged  the  ex- 
hibit and  it  will  be  transported  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  a  group  of  sixty  exhibits  in  the  social 
economy  section  of  the  Milan  Exposition, 
and  has  been  selected  by  Governor  Hig- 
gins   to   officially   represent   this   State. 

The  work  will  be  indicated  in  a  large 
measure  by  a  series  of  exceptionally  fine 
photographs  showing  what  is  being  done 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  af- 
flicted people  through  the  medium  of  edu- 
cation and  manual  training.  Some  of  the 
pictures  show  what,  is  done  in  the  homes 
by  teaching  the  women  to  make  lace,  to 
operate  sewing  machines  and  to  read. 
Other  groups  of  pictures  show  the  fac- 
tories in  which  brooms  are  manufactured 
and  chairs  are  caned,  one  of  these  pic- 
tures being  taken  at  the  home  for  the 
blind  on  Gates  avenue,  in  this  borough. 
An  especially  interesting  photograph 
shows  a  college  professor  (blind)  who  holds 
a  degree  from  a  German  university  and 
has  been  an  instructor  in  an  American 
university,  teaching  mathematics  to  a  boy 
in  full  possession  of  his  sight.  Another 
picture  shows  a  blind  woman  instructing 
a  woman  similarly  afflicted  how  to  road. 
In  conjunction  with"  these  photographs 
there  is  a  census  card  which  shows  how 
the  association  secures  data  with  regard 
to  the  blind.  On  the  card  it  is  stated 
that  the  blind  to  be  helped  must  be  found 
and  as  much  of  their  history  known  as 
possible.  Therefore,  efforts  are  made  to 
discover  at  what  time  blindness  happened, 
how  it  occurred,  what  the  afflicted  per- 
sons have  been  doing  in  the  meantime, 
what  education  has  been  received  and,  if 
self-support  is  necessary,  what  has  been 
done  along  this  line.  Data  with  regard 
to  the  family  is  also  sought  to  determine 
if  the  parents  have  been  blind  or  infirm, 
the  object  in  this  research  being  to  secure 
valuable  data  that  will  serve  as  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  the  blind  from  a  philanthropic, 
sociological    or    medical    standpoint. 

The  text  accompanying  each  photograph 
and  the  census  card  is  printed  both  in  En- 
glish and  Italian,  and  a  most  complete 
account  of  the  work  for  the  blind  is  thus 
given. 

In  addition  to  the  photographs,  there 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  lace  making 
and  other  forms  of  needlework  by  blind 
women,  and  the  association  is  justly  proud 
of  this  exhibit,  which  shows  how  practical 
and  efficient  is  the  work  being  done  in 
New  York  City  for  the  betterment  of 
the  blind.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind,  Miss 
Winifred  Holt  secretary,  and  Herbert  S. 
Barnes  treasurer. 

The  Milan  Exposition  opened  last  month 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Social  Service 
Institute  exhibits  will  be  on  view  by 
June  18  and  remain  until  the  close  of  the 
fair  in  December.  Miss  Cara  P.  Noble,  i 
one  of  Dr.  Tolman's  associates  at  the 
society's  headquarters  in  Manhattan,  will 
be    in    charge. 


PRESENT  FOR  ITALY'S  QUEEN. 


Dainty    Handkerchief,    Made    by   a   Blind 
Woman,  to  Go  in  Milan  ExhiHt.    r 

An  embroidered  handkerchief,  edged  with  hand 
made  lace  and  designed  as  a  gift  for  the  Queen  of 
Italy,  will  form  part  of  the  exhibit  which  the  Now 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  sending  to  Italy, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service,  for  the  international  exhibition  at 
Milan.  The  handkerchief  was  not  finished  In  tlm« 
to  be  shipped  with  the  re3t  of  the  Social  Service 
exhibit  last  night,  but  will  be  taken  over  by  Mis* 
<'.  P.  Noble,  custodian  of  the  exhibit,  when  sha 
sails  next  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  Llgurla. 

The  work  Is  being  done  by  Mrs.  P.  C.  Beck,  on* 
of  the  teachers  of  the  association,  a  woman  of 
considerable  note  in  the  world  of  the  sightless. 
She  has  been  blind  for  twenty-five  years,  and  lost 
her  sight,  her  husband  and  her  money  in  the  same 
year. 

The  exhibit  Includes  several  other  specimens  of 
blind  lacework,  and  there  Is  an  ingenious  IltUs 
broomholder  invented  by  a  blind  woman,  whose 
husband  earns  $2  £0  a  day  peddling  it.  A.  series  of 
photographs  illustrates  the  possibilities  of  'the 
blind  and  the  work  the  association  is  doing.  One 
photograph  shows  a  blind  teacher  detecting  a  mis- 
take In  a  chair  seat  which  a  pupil  is  caning  in,  the 
association's  shop,  No.  1.47  East  42d  street,  anid  In 
another  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  a  blind  professo/r  of 
mathematics,  is  explaining  a  difficult  problem  to  a, 
boy  who  can  see.  Descriptions  and  explanations  In 
English  and  Italian  accompany  each  photograph. 

The  exhibit  is  part  of  a  series  of  economio 
studies  which  the  Institute  of  Social  Service  has 
prepared  for  the  Milan  exhibition. 
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penIthat  aided  blind. 


One  with    Which    Gov.   Guild  Signed 

Bill  for  Commission    for  Sightless 

Presented  Massachusetts  Society. 


A  pleasant  event  occurred  yesterday 
afternoon  at  the  experiment  station  for 
the  trade  training  of  the  adult  blind,  678 
Massachusetts  avenue.  In  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  and 
of  friends  of  the  work,  Representative 
Thomas  L.  Davis  of  Salem  presented  to 
the  Massachusetts  Association  for  Pro- 
moting the  Interests  of  the  Blind  the 
pen  with  which  Gov.  Guild,  on  May  11, 
signed  the  bill,  establishing  the  Massa- 
chusetts commission  for   the  blind. 

Secretary  Robert  L.  Raymond  accept- 
ed the  oen,  which  will  remain  In  the 
custody  of  tile  association  until  the 
establishment  of  the  commission,  when 
It  will  be  turned  over  to  that  body. 

There  was  a  pleasant  Informal  recep- 
tion and  tea  for  the  friends  present, 
who  included  many  leading  women  who 
have  taken  an  Interest  in  the  work 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
station  and  the  passage  of  the  bill 
establishing  the  commission. 

HOULTON    (ME.)   "MMES. 


Friday  ilune  J,  3906. 

THIRD      ANNUAL       CONVENTION 

of    the 
VIAINE     ASSOCIATION     FOR 
THE   BLIND. 


thirty  A.M.,    and  from    two  to  four  P.         ' 
VI.     A  pleasing   program   has  been  ar- 
ranged for    the    public    meeting    which 
will  be   held    at    Reception    Hall,  City 
Building,  at  eight  P.  M. 

Addresses  in  the  interest  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be  de- 
livered by  such  persons  ot  note  as  Hon. 
Morrill  N.  Drew,  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
Reed,  Rev.  J.  F.  Albion,  D.  D.,  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall.  There  will  also 
be  several  fine  musical  selections.  As 
it  is  desirable  to  have  as  many  blind 
persons  piesent  as  possible,  this  being 
the  only  meeting  of  the  association 
previous  to  the  session  of  the  next  leg- 
islature, all  who  can  are  earnestly  re- 
quested to  attend. 

Those  intending  to  remain  over  night 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary 
immediately  in  order  that  suitable  ac- 
commodation may  be  provided.  ^Special 
rates  have  been  secured  on  all  railroads. 
Tickets  good  going  June  5  and  return- 
ing June  7. 

The  Maine  Association   for  the  Blin< 
is  an  organization  which  has  bean  fcirm 
ed  both   for  the  purpose   of  prometinj 
more    fraternal     relation*     among   thi 
blind,  and    of  aiding  to   place  the  bn»i 
on  a   level  with    those    who   see.     Thi 
establishing   of  an    industrial    training- 
school  fbr   the  adult   blind  of   Maine  h 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  association 
and  this  will   be  followed   by  others   at 
soon  as  the  school  shall  have  become  ai 
accomplished  fact.     New    members  will 
be     most    cordially     welcomed        New 
members    will    be  most    coidially    wel- 
comed. 

W.  J.  RTAN, 
Secretary  of  the  Maine  Association 
for  the  Blind. 
liigJFrankliu  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


JUNE 


Exercises  At  School  For  Blind. 

The  Maryland  School  for  toe  Blind 
held  its  annual  graduating  exercises 
last  night  at  the  School.  JfOrth  and 
Guilford  avenues.  The  students  gave  a 
programme  with  literary  and  musical 
features.  Those  winning  special  prizes 
were  Thomas  Totta.  William  West,  Per- 
cy P.  Fawcett  and  George  Biddle. 




Misf  Lizzie  Brown  is  expected  to 
arrive  in  town  next  week  to  spend  the 
summer  months.  Miss  Brown  is  a  teach- 
er in  the  institute  of  the  blind  at  Raleigh, 
I  X.  C. 


To   Be    Held  at  Portland,  June  6,  1906. 


The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
ivill  hold  its  third  annual  convention  at 
Portland,    June   6,    1906.     The   busi- 
ness sessions  will   be  held  in  the  Y.  M 
1  A.  Parlor  from  nine  thirty  to  eleven- 
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.    J  ERSE 

AGED  ENGRAVER 

SENT  TO  JAIL 


John  King,  Who  Once  Engraved 

Lord's  Prayer  on  Head  of  a 

Pin,  Victim  of  Drink. 

John  King,  the  blind  engraver,  who 
once  earned  distinction  by  engraving  I 
the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  head  of  a 
large  pin,  but  who'  has  since  fallen 
by  the  wayside  because  of  drink,  was 
again  before  Judge  Higgins  on  .the  I 
old  charge  yesterday. 

Patrolman  Higgins  testified  that  he 
found  the  unfortunate   engraver  in  a 
helpless  condition  on  lower  Montgom- 
ery   Street    at    7:50   p.    m.    and    that 
1  he  took  him  in  for  safe  keeping. 

King,  who  is  fi4  years  old,  made  his 
usual  plea  for  clemency,  hut  it  failed 
to  impress  the  court  this  time.  "You 
are  an  old  man  and  without  a  home 
and  it  will  be  charity  to  send  you 
away,"  said  Judge  Higgins.  "Sixty 
days,  County  Penitentiary." 
WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM 


Saturday  Awn*  2»  ISO6- 


IWORE  APPLICANTS  THAN  CASH. 

Home    For    the    Blind    Directors    Have 
Meeting. 

Dr.  Julius  Garst  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing of  directors  of  the  Memorial  home 
for  the  blind,  in  Dr.  John  C.  Berry's 
office,  7  Highland  street,  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  president.  Dr.  Berry,  along 
with  Mrs.  Berry,  was  in  Boston  attend- 
ing the  graduating  exercises  of  Miss 
Wheelock's  kindergarten  school,  in  which 
his   daughter.  Miss  Helen,   participated.     , 

The  principal  business  transacted  was 
considering  correspondence  regarding  ap- 
plications. There  have  been  many  appli- 
cants within  the  past  few  weeks,  many 
very  pressing  ones,  but  there  are  not  1 
enough  funds  to  warrant  the  directors 
in  procuring  larger  quarters  than  the 
rooms  of  the  Childrens  friend  society. 
Some  of  the  applicants  have  money  and 
would  he  glad  to  pay  for  their  accom- 
modations, if  they  could  feel  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  friends,  while  others 
have  but  a  few  hundred  "dollars  and  must 
husband  that  to  tide  them  over  old  age. 
It  is  for  such  that  the  directors  are  so 
anxious  to  establish  a  home. 

PORTLAND    t'ME.i    ADV. 


OF  THE  BUN! 


Rfame^Association     Holds 
Annual    in    This    City- 
June    6. 


FINE    PROGRAM 
HAS  BEEN  ARRANGED 


Addresses  in  the  Interest  of! 
the  Portland  Institution  Will 
B8  Delivered  by  Prominent 
Portland     Speakers. 


v  ill   hold  its  third   annual    convention 
at  Portland,  June  6,  1906.    The  business 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  T.  M.  C.  A. 
parlor    from       nine-thirty    to    eleven-, 
thirty  a.  m.,  and  from      two  to  four  p.  ; 
•  m.    A  pleasing  program  has  been  ar-  , 
ranged   for   the   public   meeting  which  j 
will  be  held  at  Reception  Hall,      City 
building,  at  eight  p.  m.  -.-^A 

Addresses      in  the   interest      of  tne  | 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
delivered   by   such  persons  of  note  as 
Hon.  Chas.  H.      Randall.      Rev.      Dr..  | 
Blanchard,       Hon.      A.      G.      Moulton 
the      Rev.      Prank         Wilcox         and 
other  prominent  speakers,  Hon    Joseph 
B    Reed,       and       Mrs.   A.   A.   Kendall 
There  will  also  be  several  fine  musical 
selections.    As   it   is   desirable  to  have 
as  many  blind  persons  present  as  pos- 
sible,  this  being   the  only  meeting   of, 
the  association  previous  to  the  session 
af  the  next  legislature,  all  who  can  are 
earnestly  requested  to  attend. 

Those  intending  to  remain  over  night 
are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary 
immediately  in  order  that  suitable  ac- 
commodations may  be  provided.  Spec- 
ial rates  have  been  secured  on  all  rail- 
roads.  Tickets  good  going  June  5  ana; 
returning  June  7.  t,,.«J 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Bimo 
is  an  organization  which  has  been 
formed  both  for  the  purpose  of  pro-, 
moting  more  fraternal  relations, 
among  the  blind,  and  of  aiding  to! 
place  the  blind  on  a  level  with  those 
who  see.  ^he  establishing  of  an  in- 
dustrial school  for  the  adult  blind  of 
Maine  is  the  first  undertaking  of  the 
association,  and  this  will  be  followed 
by  others  so  soon  as  the  school,  shall 
taajss£«8&mj&^in  accomplished  fact.  New 
members  will  be  most  cordially  wel- 
comed. W.  J.  RYAN, 

Secretary  of  the  Maine  Association 
for  the  Blind,  120  Franklin  street,  Port-, 
lara^Me. 

PORTLAND  (ME.}   EXPRESS. 
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»«rt?INE   ASSOCIATION 

FOR    THE   SUND, 


Third   Annual    Convention   in   Portland 
June   6. 

The  Maine  Association  for  the  Blind 
win,  hold  its  third  annual  convention 
at  Portland,  June  6,  1906.  The  business 
sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Y.  M.  O.  A. 
parlor  from  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from 
2  to  4  p.  m.  A  pleasing  program  has 
been  arranged  for  the  phblic  meeting 
which  will  he  held  at  Reception  hall, 
City  Building,  at  8  p.   m. 

Addresses  in  the  interest  of  the  Maine 
Institution  for  'the  Blind  will  be  deliv- 
ered hy  such  persons  of  note  as  Hon. 
C.  H.  Randall,  Joseph  B.  Reed,  Rev. 
Henry  Blanchard,  D.  D.,  Hon.  A.  P. 
Moulton,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Kendall  and  other 
noted  speakers.  There  will  also  be  sev- 
eral fine  musical  selections.  As  It  is 
desirable  to  have  as  many  blind  per-: 
sons  present  as  possible,  this  being  the 
only  meeting  of  the  association  pre-, 
vious  to  the  session  of  the  next  Legis- 
lature, all  who  can  are  earnestfy  re- 
quested to  attend. 

The  Gorham'  Dames  and  Literary 
Union  clubs  are  requested  to  be  pres- 
ent in  the  evening. 

r.'AVERHlLL.   ('MASS.1;   0A2ETTE. 


'  Representative  T.  L.  Davis,  who  has 
charge  of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  state  commission  for  the  blind, 
turned  over  to  the  experiment  station— for 
the  trade  training  of  the  blind  the  pen 
with  which  Gov.  Guild  signed  the  bill  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 


SPRINGFIELD   (MASS.)   REPUBLICAN 


Saturday  iwiM  2i  .1806.  „ 

AMHERST.  J  I 

1.  L.  Green's  80tH  Birthday. 

The    80th    birthday    of    Levi    L.    Green 
was   celebrated   yesterday   in   a   good  cJd- 
fahsioned  way  at  his  home  at  the  corner 
of  Tavlor  and  High  streets.    At  noon  some  I 
30    relatives,    friends    and    neighbors    sat  j 
down  to  a  bountiful   feast  which  a  roast 
nig  provided,  with  chicken  pie.     The  after- 
noon was  given  up  to  music,  singing  and  i 
a  social   time.     Among  the  gifts  received 
was   a   large   oak   rocker.      The  following 
relatives    were    present:    Mrs    Streeter    of 
Vernon,    Vt,   Mrs   Root,    Mrs   Corey   and 
son   and   Mrs   Adams  of   Springfield,   Mrs 
Snow  of  Ware,  Miss  Root  of  Holyoke,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Phelps  of  Wjlbraham      Levi   L. 
Green,    the   son    of   Mr   and   Mrs    Gilbert 
Green    was  born  in  Colram,  June  1,  l&ib. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  that  town  and 
graduated     from     Monson     academy.      In 
1S72  he  moved  to  South  Deerfield,  where 
he  -was   a  very   successful  farmer  for   29 
years     Since  1900  Mr  and  Mrs  Green  have 
made  their  home  in  Amherst,  where  both 
have  enjoyed  the  best  of  health 

The  boys  of  the  class  of  1906  of  the 
Amherst  high  school  held  a  very  enjoyable 
banquet  last  evening  at  the  shack  of  Sum- 
ner Brooks  and  Lawrence  Dickinson,  sit- 
uated in  the  large  grove  back  of  Prof  W. 
P  Brooks's  house.  John  Henry  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  the  following  toasts  were, 
responded  to:  "The  class,"  Lawrence  Dick- 
inson; "Our  girls,"  Frank  W.  Jackson: 
"Shows,"  B.  A.  Crocker;  "Our  future, 
Sumner  Brooks;  "Faculty"  R.  A.  Hardy; 
"Vacation  work,"  Bnnton  Burnett;  Sleigh- 
rides  "  David  Wade;  "Antifussers'  league, 
W  N  Wallace.  The  gathering  proved  to 
be 'one  of  the  pleasantest  affairs  that  had 
been  held  during  their /our-years'  course 
in  the  high  school,  an*  eswy  feature  of 
the   program   was   thoroughly    enjoyed. 

George  A.  Fisher  of  New  York  city  and 
Miss  Louise  L.  Fernald,  teacher  of  music 
ha  Perkins  institute  for  theblind  of  South 
Boston,  will  provide  speWal  music  to-mor- 
row morniug  at  the  Methodist  church.  In 
the  evening  Rev  Ora  Samuel  Gray  will 
preach  on  the  theme,  "Notes  from  a  .travel- 
ing man's  diary,"  and  Mr  Fisher  will  lead 
the  chorus.  '  ,  , 

To-morrow  being  Whitsunday  there  will 
be  two  celebrations  of  holy  communion  at_ 

&£  V^^^^nl^aailnt^orr 
and  Martin's  "Savior,  breathe  an  evening- 
blessing." 

WORCESTER   (MASS.)    POST, 


Saturday,  June  2,  1906. 

graduating    exercises    of    Miss    wnee 
lock's    kindergarten    school    In      whicn 
the*    daughter,    Miss    Helen,    paxtici- 

pated.  - 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  GAZETTE 


Saturday,  June  2,  1906. 

The  meeting  of  the  directors  for  the 
Memorial  Home  for  the  blind  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the1  bHSo£  of  the 
president,  Dr  John  C.  Berry.  In  his  ab- 
sence, Dr  Julius  Garst  presided  at  the 
meeting  and  the  principal  business  of 
the  session  was  the  consideration  of  ap- 
plications which  have  been  made  for  en- 
trance to  the  home.  The  applications 
exceed  the  funds  of  the  home,  and  while 
large  quarters  are  needed  there  is  not 
th^.  money  at  hand  to  warrant  securing 
largSvauarters.  ^ttt 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  2. 1900. 

BLIND   DEPARTNEMT. 

The  Blind  Graduate  at  Lane  Semi- 
nary Urged  Re-Establish- 
ment of  Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


Marlin  Lane  Rankin,  of  Ravens- 
wood,  W.  Va.,  member  of  the  Class 
of  1906  of  Lane  Seminary,  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  the  re-establish- 
rnent  of  a  hospital  in  Cincinnati  to  I 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  the 
commencement  exercises  held  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wal 
nut  Hills  yesterday  morning. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Rankin's  ad- 
dress the  convenaut  of  office  was 
read  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  King  Gibson 
and  taken  by  President  William  Mc- 
Kibbin  and  Profs.  Edward  Mack  and 
Selby  Frame  Vance,  of  the  seminary. 
Prof.  Mack  delivered  the  address  in 
behalf  of  the  faculty,  President  Mc- 
Kibbin  conferied  the  diplomas,  and 
Rev.  Robert  0.  Kirkwood  offered 
the  closing  prayer.  The  audience 
was  dismissed  with  a  benediction  by 
Rev  Wm.  F.  McCauley.  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Mr.  Marlin  Lane  Rankin,  so  con- 
spicuously mentioned  in  the  above 
paragraph  was  a  pupil  of  this  depart- 
ment for  several  years  in  the  eighties. 
He  enjoyed  a  remarkable  facility  in 
speech  and  expressed  himself  with  an 
elegance  propriety  and  precision 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  in  so 
youthful  a  student  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. His  mother  is  said  to 
be  a  rather  unusually  intellectual 
woman,  and  his  father  a  substantial 
citizen  of  the  vicnity  of  Raveuswood 
in  Jackson  County.  Marlin  was 
with  us  for  several  years,  and  made 
the  highest  grades  in  language,  lit- 
erature and  such  like  topics.  Con- 
sequently, we  are  not  surprised  at 
his  distinguished  snecess  in  the  Semi- 
nary. His  mind  was  of  just  that 
cast  that  would  take  most  kindly  to 
theology,  to  the  ancient  languages 
and  to  those  studies  that    bear   upon 


his  chosen  life  work.  It  lit:  develops 
in  the  service  of  his  profession  that 
practical  adaptability  to  eii-eunist- 
ances  so  necessary  to  a  successful 
career  in  any  direction,  and  the 
savoir  faire  so  indispensible  in  the 
ministry,  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted  that 
his  natural  gift  of  eloquence  will 
raise  him  to  a  distinction  that  may 
well  be  the  envy  of  more  fortunate 
men. 

He  has  passed  through  his  college 
training  doubtless  at  heavy  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  his  friends,  and-  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  his  success 
may  reward  their  faith  in  his  ability. 
His  is  one  of  the  many  cases  that  so 
powerfully  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  to  promote  the  high- 
er education  of  the  blind.  The  long 
delays  in  securing  the  necessary 
means  have  deferred  his  entrance 
lupon  the  ministry  to  the  middle  of 
life.  If  the  national  subsidy  had 
been  available  for  him  valuable 
years  might  have  been  saved,  aud  no 
one  can  sad  how  many  sacrifices. 
He  is  the  first  of  our  pupils  to  have 
accomplished  the  college  'work  but 
there  will  doubtless  be  many  others 
to  follow. 


Tinkering  at  the  Frank. 


It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  regret 
that  some  of  our  friends  who  were 
thought  to  have  been  so  much  help- 
ed by  the  frank  on  the  embossed 
books,  are  agitating  for  a  modifica- 
tion of  its  provisions.  The  Utah 
Eagle  contains  a  circular  letter  from 
some  one,  requesting  the  numerous 
signing  of  a  petition  to  Congress  to 
pass  a  new  bill  to  make  free  all  em- 
bossed matter,  no  matter  by  whom 
sent  or  by  whom,  This  act  if  passed 
would  only  seem  to  extend  the  faci- 
lities without  really  doing  so;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  would  close  the 
libraries  to  borrowers;  because  it 
would  give  no  guaranty  that  the 
books  borrowed  would  ever  be  re- 
turned, but  sent  on  their  way  among 
the  blind  readers,  from  one  to  anoth- 
er till  the  book  might  be  worn  out, 
and  it  would  be  liable  to  all  sorts  of 
abuse  that  would  soon  result  in  its 
repeat. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
how  any  school  for  the  blind  would 
fail  to  see  the  mischief  that  such  an 
enactment,  might  cause.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  Institution  generally 
examine  the  subject  carefully,  and 
endeavor  to  reach  sound  aud  whole- 
some conclusions  on  the  subject,  and 
if  it  shall  appear  to  be  best  content 
with  what  we  have,  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  discourage  the  movement 
to  disturb  the  status  quo.  I  should 
be  glad  to  refer  more  particularly  to 
the  article  in  the  Eagle  but  the  paper 
has  been  mislaid,  and  I  have   had  to 


depend  on    my    memory   for    what    I 
aid  about  it.     It    m   partically 
certain  that  no  amount  of   agitation 
could    disturb    the   generous     ei 
men!  of  tin-  Crank   as   it   no  .■. 
it'  then;  were  a  -  is  of   opinion 

among  the  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
that  what  we   have   is    really   all    we 

Good  for  MonongaliA  Coi  nty. 

Mr.  Auburn  Haines,  once  a  pupil 
of  the  Institution,  but  by  indifference 
of  his  conn  eel  ion,  now  in  the  Infirm- 
ary of  his  County,  has  recently  been 
blessed  with  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  useful  avoca- 
tion. While  here  he  learned  the 
broom  trade,  and  though  entirely 
sightless,  he  acquired  sufficient  skill 
to  makes  merchantable  broom. 
When  we  were  distributing  the  books 
ot  our  line  Library  among  the  older 
pupils  of  the  school  who  had  learned 
that  letter,  my  correspondence  with 
him  awoke  in  his  mind  as  well  as  ray 
own,  a  great  desire  to  get  him  to  work. 
Mr.  Rucker  lent  his  aid  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners 
of  Monongalia  County  to  this  most 
meritorious  case,  and  evidently  in 
such  a  way  as  to  achieve  a  success 
creditable  alike  to  the  generosity  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  County  admini- 
stration. If  this  worthy  man  by  a 
small  outlay  can  be  put  upon  his  feet 
as  a  useful  and  self-supporting  citi- 
zen, it  will  be  perhaps  as  good  an 
investment  as  the  County  has  ever 
made  in  mere  benevolence.  Mr. 
Haines,  grateful  sense  of  the  kind 
ness  of  his  friends  is  pathetic  and  I 
make  some  extracts  below  from  a 
letter  just  received  from  hi  in. 
Cassville,  W.  Va. 

May,  20,  1900 

Mr.  H;  H.   Johnson, 
Schools  For  the  Deaf  &Blini>. 

ROMNET,  W.  VA. 
Dear  Friend  &  Teacher; 

"I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  a  letter  to  let  you  kuow  how  I 
am  getting  along.  Thanks  to  you 
and  Mr.  Rucker,  with  the  dear 
paople  of  my  own  County,  I  am  now 
fixed  for  making  brooms.  I  made  a 
small  beginning  with  twenty-two 
last  week  I  do  not  m  ike  a  very 
neat  broom  yet,  but  I  think  I  shall 
soon  recover  any  skill  I  may  have 
lost,  and  be  all  right   for  work. 

"The  press  and  winder  that  thev 
have  kindly  gotten  me  are  not  like 
those  of  the  Institution  shops,  but 
the  clipper  and  other  tools  are  of  the 
same  make  those  I   used  at  school. 

"I  began  working  the  15th  of  this 
uio^th.  I  would  have  been  working 
before  that  time  but  Mr.  Ramsey 
told  me  that  some  ot  my  material 
had   been   mislaid    at    the     railroad 


Wl     •  -  .__.     

'^•V-station,  and  he  did   not  get  it  till  the 

'  '*        12th. 

"The  County  Commissioners  pur- 
chased me, — here  follows  an  inven- 
tory of  his  outfit  accompanied  with 
words  of  grateful  appreciation,  in 
which  he  recognizes  his  obligations 
to  everybody  that  aided  in  the  bene- 
faction to  him,  or  wished  him   well. 

"I  will  write  you  how  I  get  along 
from  time  to  time,  and  I  will  appreci- 
ate any  advice  either  from  you  or 
Mr.  Rucker,  whom  I  beg  you  parti- 
cularly and  most  gratefully  to  thank, 
for  me  from  my  very  heart.  Give  J 
roylovetomy  old  schoolmates,  audi 
believe  me,'*. 

Your  SlNCEKE  FRIEND,'* 

Ausbuen   Haines. 


The  Association. 


The  information  comes  at  last  that 
the  meeting  of  The  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  is  really  to 
be  held,  July  11-115  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, It  has  been  intended  to  hold 
it  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  San  Francisco.  The  great  dis-  j 
aster  to  that  city  caused  the  post- 
ponement of  the  great  annual  gather- 
ing of  the  school  people  till  1907, 
and  it  was  thought  that  our  Associa- 
tion might  possibly  go  over  also. 
The  Committee,  however,  has  decid- 
ed upon  realizing  the  hopes  of  those 
that  want  a  long  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  calling  the  meeting  as  above 
I  understand  that  this  call  or  an- 
nouncement emanates  from  Supt.  W. 
B.  Wait  of  the  Committee  having- 
the  matter  in  charge.  Let  us  hope 
that  enough  good  and  careful  people 
of  the  profession  will  attend  to  se- 
cure the  wise  and  prudent  dispatch 
of  all  the  important  business  that  is 
likely  to  come  before  the  Association. 
This  school  is  without  present  ex- 
pectations of  a  representative. 


ary  work  in  a  tenement,  endeavoring  to 
interest  a  blind  man  in  a  blind  men's 
club.  This  club  is  made  up  of  intelligent 
men  who  meet  evenings  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest.  The  club  itself 
is  shown  in  another  photograph.  A  ne- 
gro, who  was  previously  supported  by  his 
wife,  is  shown  caning  chairs,  work  for 
which  he  is  paid,  and  which  in  time  will 
make  him  self-supporting. 

There  are  seven  branches  of  work  done 
by  the  association.  The  first  on  the  list 
is  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness,  and  by  means  of  a  postal  card 
registration  system,  and  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  clinics,  the  association  comes  In 
contact  with  patients  treated  for  eye 
trouble.  The  second  is  a  census  and 
employment  bureau;  the  third,  a  bureau 
for  selling  home  work;  the  fourth  f 
workshop  for  men,  at  147  East  Forty 
second  Street;  the  fifth,  night  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  trades,  and  indus-j 
tries.  Home  teaching  is  the  sixth  branch,] 
and  the  ticket  bureau  by  means  of  which; 
the  blind  poor  are  enabled  to  hear  good] 
music  without  charge  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:| 
President— Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  "Vice  Presi- 
dents—Miss Helen  Keller  and  Dr.  F.  Park, 
Lewis;  Honorary  Vice  Presidents— Dr.; 
John  S.  Billings,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  Robert  W. 
De  Forest;  Executive  Committee— Mrs. 
Edward  Ringwood  White,  Mrs.  Seth  Low. 
James  H.  Hamilton,  Charles  P.  Howland.i 
and  Eben  P.  Morford;  Treasurer— Herbert 
S.  Barnes,  35  Wall  Street;  Recording  Sec- 
retary—Miss Edith  Holt;  Secretary— Miss 
Winifred    Holt,    44    Bast    Seventy-eighth 

There:  is  an  advisory  board  of  sixteen 
members.  A  handkerchief  of  lace  and 
drawn  work  made  by  the  blind  is  to  be 
taken  to  Milan  by  Miss  Cara  Pickens  No-.; 
ble.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
Italy  through   the   Countess   Cascini. 

(SPRllMfc>Mfcl.U>    (iViaSS)    REPUBLIC  AW 


Monday,  'Anne  £,  1906. 

WORK  OF  THE  BLIND.    * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  eco- 
nomic studies  which  will  he  sent  this 
week  with  other  exhibits. by  the  American 
institute  of  social  service  to  the  inter- 
national exposition  at  Milan  is  a  photo- 
graphic representation  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  association  for  the  blind.  This 
organization,  founded  hv  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  aims  to  make  the  blind  helpful  and 
self-supporting.  It  first  gives  them  the 
idea  that  they  have  the  ability  to  become 
helpful  economic  factors  in  the  world's 
work,  and  then  tells  them  how  this  may 
be'  done.  The  photographs,  which  are: 
large  with  explanatory  data  beneath,  show 
what  has  been  accomplished.  A  blind . 
woman  teaching  another  the  use  of  the 
sewing'machine  is  the  subject  of  one  plc-i 
tare,  another  shows  a  blind  professor  giv- 
ing a  lesson  in  higher  mathematics  to  a 
seeing,  pupil,  and,  still  another  shows -the' 
same  professor  doing  .migsionara  :work  in. 

a    tenement,,    endeavoring'  to    interest    a  j 
blind'  man   in    a   blind   men's   club.    This': 
club  is  made  up  of  intelligent  men-  who; 
meet  evenings.  ±o:..dismss_qu.estions;  of  mu- 
tual interest .  The  club,  itself,  is  shown  in 
another   photograph.    A   negro,   who   was 
previously  supported  by  hiswife,  is  shown 
caning  chairs,  work  for  which  he  is  paid, 
and   which   in   time   will   make   him    self- 
supporting. 


HAKli-oftO    'doWftf.-.    CAURANT. 


WORK  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Interesting    Exhibit  to   be   Sent  to 
Mi!aj^-The    Blind    Men's  Club. 

One  o'f  the  most  interesting  of  the  eco 
nomic  studies  which  will  be  sent  this 
week  with  other  exhibits  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service  to  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Milan  is  a  phto- 
graphie  representation  of  the  work  of  the 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  This 
organization,  founded  by  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  aims  to  make  the  blind  helpful  and 
self-supporting.  It  first  gives  them  the 
idea  that  they  have  the  ability  to  become 
helpful  economic  factors  in  the  world's 
work,  and  then  tells  them  hew  this  may 
be  done.  The  photographs,  which  are 
large  with  explanatory  data  beneath, 
show  what  has  been  accomplished. 

A  blind  woman  teaching  another  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine  is  the  subject 
of  one  picture,  another  shows  a  blind  pro- 
fessor giving  a  lesson  in  higher  mathe- 
matics to  a  seeing  pupil,  and  still  another 
shows  the  same  professor  doing  mission- 


JliN 


Swimming  Pool  for  the  Blind. 
Cope  &  Stewarcjson,  architects, •  »-have 
awarded  a  contract  to  Herbert  E.  Havens 
for  the  construction  of  a  swimming  pool 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  .94  by  41  feel.  The  cost  will 
be  $12.00(j. 

Le\A')!?'*-ON  W£.)  PUN. 


„.  Tuesday,  June  5,_  1906. 

At  the  Maine  (  Association  for  the 
Blind  to  itie  held  in  Portland,  June  Li, 
MG6,  addresses  in  the  interest  of  the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  'Blind  will  Ibe  ■ 
nlclivcrcd  by  sue'h  persons  of  note  as 
(Hon.  Olus.  IH.  Randall,  iRev.Dr.  Blame-h- 
ard. 'Hon.  A.  G.  Monlton,  the  Rev.  i 
Frank  Wilcox,  IHon.  Joseph  B.  Reed, 
and  Mrs.  A.  IX:  Kendall,  and  other 
prominent  speakers.  ,  g     I 


Tuesday,  June  5£  J9Q6. 

BROOM-MAKING  AS  £yt 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLI 


* 


Keport    of    Superintendent    Jones    o 
Connecticut  Institute. 

A  meeting  of  the  advisory  board  o 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blim; 
was  held  in  the  Capitol  yesterday  af, 
ternoon,  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell  presidi 
ing.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Jones,  superinj 
terident,  who  retires  July  1,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  work  of  the  in-i 
stitute.  There  are  at  present  thirty- 
five  inmates,  the  largest  number  they1 
have  ever  had  and  all  they  can  con- 
veniently accommodate  and  furnish 
employment  to,  with  the  present  facil- 
ities. They  were  unable  to  fill  all  the 
orders  for  brooms,  with  the  present  size 
.>f  their  workshop,  and  suggested  that 
i  workshop  managed  by  blind  people 
rutside  of  the  institute  entirely,  could 
3e  a  feasible  and  profitable  enterprise. 
The  blind  people  seemed  to  be  more 
successful  at  broom  making  and  chair 
caning  than  in  any  other  industry. 
Graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  in 
Boston  have  applied  to  this  institute 
for  admission  in  order  to  be  able  to 
earn  a  livelihood.  The  state  of  Mich- 
igan appropriated  $100,000  at  the  last 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  for' 
a  like  institution  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  visit  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  They 
visited  fourteen  in  all.  and  said,  when 
leaving  this  one  that  they  had  learned 
more  about  what  should  be  done  with 
the  blind  than  from  all  the  others.  Mr. 
'Sones  was  listened  to  very  attentively 
by\the  twelve  members  of  the  bOe~»  1 
present.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
complimenting  Mr.  Jones  on  his  very 
successful  work  and  regretting  his  re- 
tirement. 


324    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1906 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 


Section  on  Ophthalmology  Begins  Its  Con- 
ferences at  New  Harvard  Medical  School 
—Several  Illuminating  Papers  Considered 


The  first  conference  of  the  section  on 
ophthalmology  met  promptly  at  two 
.  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  the  new  Harvard 
Medical  School  buildings.  Lewis  H.  Tay- 
lor of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  presided,  and  af- 
ter he  had  made  an  address  the  attention 
of  the  attending  physicians  was  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  some  fine  pa- 
pers, not  all  of  Which  were  read  in  full, 
as  the  members  already  had  been  provid- 
ed  with   copies    in    advance. 

"A  New  Phenomenon  of  Color  Conver- 
sion" was  the  subject  of  a  paper  prepared 
by  Dr.  George  T.  Stevens  of  New  York. 
In  describing  the  phenomenon  he  said 
that  if  In  the  midst  of  a  somewhat  broad- 
ly extended  surface  of  a  given  color,  a 
narrow  strip  of  complementary  color  is 
seen,  the  narrow  complementary  color 
strip,  when  viewed  with  a  fixed  gaze,  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  color  of  the  more  extended 
surface.  With  certain  color  combinations, 
the  phenomenon  is  more  easily  observed 
than  with,  others,  and  the  "fixed  gaze" 
must  assume  a  character  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  describe,  but  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  color  conversion. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  compara- 
tive illumination.  For  example,  if  the 
composition  is  of  blue  and  of  orange-yel- 
low the  latter  is  so  much  more  strongly 
illuminated  that  the  phenomenon  is  dif- 
ficult and  generally  impossible  to  induce.l 
But  If  we  employ  a  tint  of  blue  and  a 
shade  of  orange-yellow  we  have  so  modi- 
fled  the  illumination  as  to  render  the  in- 


duction  of  the  appearance  practical  and 
easy.  While  it  is  possible  to  induce  the 
conversion  of  the  color  with  various  com- 
plementary pairs  properly  toned  as  to  tho 
reflection  of  light,  the  excessive  Illumi- 
nation of  one  of  the  elements  In  some 
complementary  pairs  renders  the  elim- 
ination of  the  subordinate  color  extreme- 
ly difficult  and  in  some  Instances  Impos- 
sible. 

While  for  this  perfection  of  the  ex- 
periment complementary  colors  are  to  be 
used,  some  other  strongly  contrasting 
colors  may  bo  employed  with  a  more  or 
less  approximately  successful  result.  Thus 
a  full  red  band  In  Held  of  full  blue  color 
will  become  very  nearly  of  the  color  of 
the  broader  field,  yet  In  this  case  there 
remains,  to  some  extent,  the  phenomenon 
of  simultaneous  contrast. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  phenomenon 
Dr.  Stevens  said  that  in  all  experiments 
of  simultaneous  contrast  which  are  men- 
tioned in  works  on  color  it  is  found  that 
the  results  differ  absolutely  from  the  phe- 
nomenon of  conversion  of  color  under 
consideration.  For  example,  if  orange 
and  green  are  placed  side  by  side  the 
orange  assumes  a  more  brilliant  red  and 
the  green  a  more  luminous  bluish  green. 


Inflammation  of  Optic  Nerve 

C'himicnl      Paper      Submitted      by      Dr. 
Hubbell  of  Buffalo 

Another  paper  was  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hubbell 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  "Uniocular  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Retina."  It 
was  purely  of  a  clinical  nature  and  em- 
bodied reports  of  eighteen  cases,  in  some 
of  which  the  inflammation  was  mild,  in 
others  severe.  The  milder  cases  recovered 
.more  or  less  completely,  while  vision  of 
the  affected  eye  was  lost  or  nearly  lost 
In  the  more  severe  cases.  In  most  of  the 
cases  no  definite  relation  to  other  diseases 
could  be  established.  Iodide  of  potas- 
sium was  commonly  given.  Some  cases 
seemed  to  be  improved  by  It,  others  were 
not  benefited  at  all.  The  discussion  which 
followed  was  opened  by  Dr.  Eugene  Smith 
of  Detroit. 


Visual  Test-Types 

Dr.    Williams    of    Boston    Describes    a 
More   Uniform   Standard 

Dr.  Charles  H.  'Williams  of  this  city 
submitted  a  paper  on  "A  More  Uniform 
Standard  for  the  Illumination  of  Visual 
Test-Types, "  which  was  a  description  of 
a  certain  method  by  means  of  two  verti- 
cal columns  of  eight  flve-candlepower 
Incandescent  lamps  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  test-type  card,  one  foot  in  front 
of  the  plane  of  the  card,  and  one  foot 
from  the  nearest  edge  of  the  card.  The 
lights  are  protected  from  the  observer 
by  a  screen,  and  the  amount  of  light  re- 
flected is  measured  by  a  special  form  of 
photometer. 


Test  for  Color  Vision 

Dr.  Black  of  Milwaukee  Tells  of  New 
Supplementary  Metliod  for  Which. 
There  Is  Demand 

In  a  paper  on  "A  New  Supplementary 
Test  for  Color  Vision,"  Dr.  Nelson  Miles 
Black  of  Milwaukee  said  there  had  been 
much  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  meth- 
ods used  in  testing  color  vision,  which 
has  created  a  demand  for  a  supplement- 
ary test  which  various  forms  of  lanterns 
have  attempted  to  supply,  but  all  have 
fallen  short.  Such  a  test  must  fit  con- 
ditions exactly  as  found  in  practice;  per- 
sons tested  should  be  required  to  name 
the  objects;  objects  for  testing  should 
resemble  objects  in  actual  use;  compari- 
son of  colors  must  be  required;  the  test 
must  give  impression  of  a  signal  seen  at 
a  distance;  the  test  must  be  such  as  can 
be  conducted  indoors. 

In  this  supplementary  test  the  optical 
laws  are  brought  into  operation  which 
reduce  the  apparent  size  of  an  object 
when  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of 
an  opera  or  field-glass.  The  source  of 
Illumination  is  the  standard  semaphore 
lamps  actually  used  in  railway  block  sig- 
nalling. With  the  several  measurements 
known,  the  apparent  distance  of  tile  ob- 
ject can  be  deduced  from  a  formula. 
Other  Speakers 

Others  who  took  part  in  the  session 
either  by  entering  papers  or  taking  part 


In  the  discussions  wore  Dr.  E.  C.  Elicit 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Dr.  N.  I..  Wilson  of 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Dr.  C.  J.  Klpp  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  Dr.  Frank  Allport  of  Chicago, 
Dr.   O.   F.  Wadsworth  of  Boston. 

KOrtTLANO    (M£.)    PRESS. 
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THE   ASSOCIATION   OF   BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  Ihe   PRESS: 

The  attention  of  the  citizens  of 
Portland  Is  called  to  (he  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind  to  be  held  in  Reception 
hall,  City  building,  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  8  p.  m.  The  as- 
sociation has  always  endeavored  to 
make  its  programs  as  interest-  ' 
ing  as  possible,  and  this  year  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  has  met  with 
more  than  ordinary  success.  A  fine 
musical  program  has  been  provided, 
and  this  in  itself  is  well  worth  hear- 
ing. The  Zilpha  orchestra  has  been 
secured  for  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
lovers  of  music  this  faei  should  be  no 
small  inducement  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. There  will  also  be  several  other 
fine  musical  selections,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental.  Soma  of  Portland's 
best  speakers  have  also  been  secured 
so  that  the  meeting  will  be  one  of  un- 
usual   interest. 

For  three  years  the  Maine  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  obtain  an  industrial  training 
school  for  the  adult  blind  of  this  State, 
and  at  last  the  fcuniUtion  stone  has 
been  laid  by  the  oiganization  of  a  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Maine  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  This  association 
realizes  the  importance  of  public 
support,  and  therefore  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement  are  most 
earnestly  requested  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. It  is  not  always  that  you  can 
serve  two  ends  at  the  same  time,  but 
remember  that  by  being  present  Wed- 
nesday evening  you  will  not  only  enjoy 
a  real  treat,  but  also  by  the  interest 
w^uch  your  presence  shows,  you  will 
giveSgncouragement  to  those  who  are 
striving  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
worthycN*ject. 

rwKtiANo  mw..y  apgus. 


^  ,  iWednesda&  iune  i,  1906. 

The  Blind  Asso**&tio"h.^ 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Argus: 

The  attention  of  the  citizens  of 
Portland  is  called  to  the  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Maine  Association  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Reception  Hall,  city 
building  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8 
p.  m.  The  association  has  always  en- 
deavored to  make  its  programmes  as 
interesting  as  possible,  and  this  year 
the  committee  of  arrangements  has 
met  with  more  than  ordinary  success. 
A  fine  musical  programme  has  been 
provided,  and  this  in  itself  is  well 
worth  hearing.  The  Zylpha  Orchestra 
has  been  secured  for  the  occasion,  and 
to  the  lovers  of  music  this  fact  should 
be  no  small  inducement  to  attend  the 
meeting.  There  will  also  be  several 
other -fine  musical  selections,  both  vo- 
cal and  instrumental.  Some  of  Port- 
land's best  speakers  have  also  been 
secured  so  that  the  meeting  will  be 
one  of  unusual  interest. 

For  three  years  the  Maine  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  has  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  obtain  an  industrial  training 
school  for  the  adult  blind  of  this 
State,  and  at  last  the  foundation  stone 
has  been  laid  by  the  organization  of  a 
corporation  known  as  the  Maine  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  The  associa- 
tion realizes  the  importance  of  public 
support,  and  therefore  those  who  are 
Interested  in  this  movement  are  most 
earnestly  requested  to  attend  the 
meeting.  It  is  not  always  that  you 
can  serve  two  ends  at  the  same  time, 
but  remember  that  by  being  present 
Wednesday  evening  you  will  not  only 
enjoy  a  real  treat,  but  also  by  the  in- 
terest which  your  presence  shows,  you 
will  give  encouragement  to  those  who 
are  striving  for  the  accomplishment 
of%4  worthy  object.  R. 


BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 

JUNE    6,    1906 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE 

.Several  Physicians  Contribute  to  a  Sym- 
posium Before  Section  on  Ophthalmology 


str' 


A  symposium  on  the  "Bacterlolo 
the  Eye"  was  contributed  to  by  su< 
known  physicians  as  Dr.  George  S.  Derby 
of  Boston,  Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown  of  Chicago. 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Shumway  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Brown  Pusey  of  Chicago.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Holt  of  Portland,  Me.,  and  others  at  tho 
new  Harvard  Medical  .School.  It  was  the 
session  of  the  section  on  ophthalmology. 

Dr.  Holt  took  for  his  special  topic 
"Physical  Economics."  He  gave  a  math- 
ematical formula  for  normal  earning 
ability  of  the  body,  by  which,  with  the 
requisite  data,  a  person  may  be  cither 
rated  or  his  economic  value  may  be 
ascertained,  and  thereby  damages  to  his 
body  from  Injury  or  disease,  with  an  In- 
demnity to  be  allowed  therefor,  may  be 
determined  in  a  manner  equitable  to  all 
concerned.  When  called  on  to  at 
damages  to  the  eyes  from  an  Injury  an 
oculist  frequently  meets  with  other  disa- 
bilities which  occurred  at  the  same  time. 
If  he  works  In  connection  with  other 
physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  to  de- 
termine damages  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  it  Is  highly  •  Important  that  there 
should  be  standard  methods  of  procedure 
which  can  be  applied  to  every  system  and 
organ  of  the  body,  so  that  each  may 
understand  the  other  and  work  together 
to  obtain  results  on  a  scientific  basis.  He 
gave  certain  methods  by  which  this  may 
be  accomplished  In  a'  manner  equitable 
to  all  concerned. 

BOeiwiN,  mas*v  evening  globs 


Thursday^  June  7j  1906. 

John  and  Mary  McCay,  blind  brother 
and  sister,  will  give  a  concei"*  of  vocal 
and  musical  selections  of  their  own  com- 
position at  St  Mary's  hall  this  even- 
ing. Mr  and  Miss  McCay  have  been 
heard  before  at  Quincy  Center  and  At- 
lantic and  proved  to  be  rare  entertain- 
ers despite  the  fact  that  both  are  totally 

BOSTON    EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 


JUNE    8,    1906 

AGAINST     FIREWORK     CELEBRATION 

Too    Much     Dancer    to    the     Eye,     the 
Specialists   Think 

The  Fourth  of  July   without   fireworks  Is 
advocated    by    many    of    the    visiting    dele- 
gates, and   pyrotechnical    displays    came    In 
for   a   severe   arraignment    before   the    sec- 
tion on  ophthalmology.  Dr.  R.  L.  Randolph, 
a  Baltimore  oculist,  read  a  paper  on    "The 
1   Eye    Injuries    of     Independence     Day."     in 
which   the   speaker  said  he   wished   to  sug- 
gest the  need  and  advisability  of  a  holiday 
without  fireworks.     In    Baltimore,  said   Dr. 
Randolph,    the    physicians   gathered    satis- 
fies in  relation  to  the  number  of  fire  alarms 
and    hospital    or    emergency    cases    due    to 
fireworks     treated   at    the    hospitals   on    the 
Fourth  of  July  and  gave  them  to  the  news- 
papers.     Immediately  on    their  publication, 
said    the   speaker,    letters   poured   into    the 
papers    from    all    classes   and    "the    general 
tone  of  those  was  a   holiday   without   fire- 
works."     Police    captains    were    instructed 
to    enforce    rigidly    the    law    governing    the 
use  of  fireworks,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
list   of  injured    treated   after    the    agitation 
shrank  astonishingly.     Dr.  Randolph  stated 
that    throughout    the    country    the    damage 
done    by    fireworks     on    one    Independence 
Day  amounts  to  over  $400,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  injured  is  almost  incr;  ' 
deaths   alone  amounting  to  over  sixty-nine 
last  year. 

Dr.  Savage  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  stated 
that  fireworks  were  not  allowed  in  his  city 
on  Independence  Day  and  there  were  no 
casualties,  but  on  Christmas,  when  they 
are  allowed,  injuries  are  always  recorded 
as  a  result.  "The  best  way  to  keep  a  snake 
from  biting,"  said  Dr.  Savage,  "is  to  cut 
off    the    snake's    head,    and    no    fireworks 


should    be    allowed    in    this    country."      Dr.  1 
Howe  of   Buffalo   favored   a   law  placing   a 
ban  on  all   fireworks  above  the  three-Inch 
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COLORADO  INDEX.     MAY  24 


Statistics  regarding  the  number  of  the 
blind  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United 
States  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Index. 

The  total  number  ot  blind  in  the  United 
States  on  June  1. 189X),  was  50,569- whites,  43,351 ; 
negroes, 7.0P1 ;  others,  157;  males,  28.080;  females 
22,488;  native  born  whites,  34,205;  foreign-born 
whites  9.148.  The  number  of  blind  in  one  eye 
only  was  93,988. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  the 
United  States  on  June  1,  1890,  was  40,592— 
whites,  37,447;  negroes,  3.115;  others,  30;  males, 
22,429;  females,  18,163;  native  born  whites,  33,- 
278;  foreign  born  whites,  4,1.69. 

The  II  est  Virginia  Tablet  of  May  5th 
takes  occasion  to  state  that  a  writer  for  the 
Colorado  Index  "is  gifted  with  a  fertile  ima- 
gination." The  conductor  of  these  pages  has- 
tened to  determine  who  of  the  editorial  force 
could  answer  to  so  great  a  distinction  when  as 
a  result  of  his  search  he  found  the  September 
21st  and  October  5th  numbers  contained  W\e. 
article  beginning  "Uncle  Sam  Sends  Books  for 
them  Free  of  Postage."  Now  the  fact  is  haci 
the  writer  of  that  criticism  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Tablet  read  the  article  to  the  end  it 
would  have  been  discovered  that  the  article 
was  quoted  from  "B.  N.,  in  I^os  Angeles 
Times,"  instead  of  being  original  with  the 
Colorado  Index,  as  the  writer  in  the    Tablet 


"We  have  received  the  last  number 
of  the  California  News,  issued  since 
the  earthquake,  and  mighty  interest- 
ing1 reading  it  is.  In  the  first  place, 
its  mere  appearance  serves  to  show 
that  the  reported  disaster  to  the 
school  was  nothing  that    even     inter.l   ]ed  its  readers  to  believe. 

fered  with  its  regular  course    of  work. j  The    conductor    of   these  pages    would  be 

So  our  condolences  a  week  or  two  ago,  \  the  last  person  imaginable  to  do  the  least  thing 
were  uncalled  for.  However,  we  willl  wnich  would  wrest  from  Prof.  Johnson  honors 
not  apologize  to  our  California  friends,     he  so  thoroughly  won  in  securing  iree  postage 


"We  have  always  thought  we  should 
like  to  read  our  own  obituary.  The 
most  unique  feature  of  this  issue  of 
the  paper  is  the  description  by  a  num- 


for  the  blind. 

Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the 
writer  of  that  editorial  in  the  Tablet  hereafter 
to  be  sure  of  what  he  is  doing  before  censur- 
ber  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind  pupils,  ing  an  innocent  party?  Please  take  "B.  N.," 
of  the^  earthquake  as  they  knew  it.  I  of  the  Los  AngeJes  Times,  to  task  and  not  the 
One  girl,  who  had  just  arrived,  having  Colorado  Index  regarding  the  article  referred 
been  in  a  school  in  another  state,  took  |    to. 

it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Coming:  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  the  press  of  the 
as  it  did  in  the  early  morning,  she  country  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  represent- 
thought  it  was  the  usual  way  of  I  ing  things  pertaining  to  the  blind  in  the  cor- 
waking  up  the  pupils  in  the  Califor-  f  rect  light.  Early  in  March  ot  this  year  there 
ma  school.  A  bit  strenuous,  to  be  appeared  in  our  columns  a  clipping  from  The 
sure,  but  you  know  they  are  all  hust-  ;  North  American,  Philadelphia,  which  de 
lers  there.  Several  thought  that  scribed  the  athletic  carnival  at  the  Overbrook 
some  one  was  shaking  the  bed  as  a  School  for  the  Blind.  A  little  later  it  was  dis- 
practical  joke  and  others  woke  from,  covered  that  the  article  to  a  large  extent  was 
dreams  of  being  at  sea  or  on  the  ferry      the  result  of  the  "fertile   imagination"  of  some 

reporter. 

There  is  so  little  matter  written  about  the 
blind  that  one  does  not  wonder  that  these  clip- 
pings accidentally  appear  in  our  school  pub- 
lications if  the  pages  are  to  be  filled.  If 
we  cannot  depend  upon  the  press  in  gen- 
eral for  correct  news  it  does  seem  as 
though  those  who  are  connected  with  our 
schools  ought  to  inform  the  people  through 
the  press  as  to  the  real  facts  regarding 
these  schools  for  the  blind  that  the  public 
at  large  to  say  nothing  about  the  average  re- 
porter may  be  enlightened. 


boat.  The  tone  of  the  paper  shows 
that  our  friends  in  the  Institution 
share  fully  in  the  optimism,  the  cour- 
age and  the  energy  which  we  are  all 
admiring  in  the  people  of  the  stricken 
city. 


Sunday  her^d 

BOSTON,    J^E^OQ 


THa. 


in 


ChmW*bW^r0^l  ^S 


CITRIC 


PADDING  in  the  centre  of  a  very 
charming-  apartment,  with  t.ro  large 
brown  eyes  wide  open  and  da..;ing 
with  pleasure,  a  smile  that  reveals  two 
rows  of  white  teeth,  with  head  erect 
and  hands  extended,  Miss  Christine  La  Barraque, 
the  "Mine  soprano,"  greets  her  visitor  v'ith  the 
words : 

"This  is  pleasant,  ince*d;  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon." 
That  she  did  see  you  in  very  truth  with  those 
large,  eloquent,  beautiful  eyes  would  be  almost  a 
conviction,  if  you  were  a  stranger,  and  only  when 
the  delicate  and  expressive  hands  were  about  to  take 
yours, in  the  firm  grasp  of  friendliness  would  you  be 
made  aware  of  her  infirmity   by   a   slightly   sroping 


ure,  which  is  followed  by  a  sudden  affirmative 
seizure  of  your  own  when  she  is  assured  that  your 
hand  is  close  to  hers. 

Miss  La  Barraque  is  a  young  woman  of  27,  who 
has  been  blind  fror. .  infancy  as  a  result  of  smallpox. 
She  has  pursued  her  education  undaunted  by  the 
tremendous  barrier  which  lack  of  signt  presents  and 
has  taken  a  degree  at  the  University  of  California; 
has  been  admitted  to  the  tar  in  San  Francisco;  Is 
mistress  of  four  languages,  and  no  mpleted  a 

course  of  two  years'  study  in  voice  training  under 
William  I.  Whitney  and  made  her  debut  nust  suc- 
cessfully .is  a  dramatic  soprano. 

All  this  has  taken  place  within  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  most  women  with  all  their  (acuities  intact 
require  for  the  accumulation  of  diversified  accom- 
plishments, -.no.  the  money  for  her  education  has 
Deen  earned  in  part  by  Miss  La  Barraque  by  teach- 
ing in  night  school  and  also  by  coaching  in  ITr . 
which  i3  her  native  tongue.  How  she  lias  managed 
to  carry  through  her  great  purposes,  and  what  the 
world  looks  like  to  a  woman,  who  has  not  physical 
vision. are  subjects  of  engrossing  interest,  which  Miss 
La.  Barraque  illuminates  delightfully  in  a  spirit  oJ 
charming  and  cheerful  sell-revelation. 

'  Her  Own  Story  cf  Her  Work, 
"Ah,"  said  she  the  other  morning,"  you  want  to 
know  how  it 'is  done,  how  it  is  that  a  blind  person 
can  make  a  place  for  himself  in  the  world?  Well, 
you  know  there  is  a  very  old  proverb 'which  runs: 
'Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.'  And  I  assure 
you  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  will  and  considerable  pa- 
tience." 

We  were  sitting  in  her  study,  a  room  half  literary 
nd  half  musical  in  its  furnishing.    There  were  plenty 
Jof  books   about,   a  desk  covered   with  papers  and  a 
typewriter  close  at  hand.     In  another  corner  was  a 
iano  which   •  ood  open  as  if  it  had  just  been  used. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  attractive  pictures  and 
he  divan  had  the  usual  array  of  bright  cushions. 
"Perhaps  you  have  heard  it  said  that  by  the 
iof   one   faculty   there   is    an    increasing   sensiti-.  e 

iven  to  others,  so  that  a  blind  person  has  extraor- 
dinary ability  in  other  directions  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  loss  of  sight?"  asked  Miss  Li.  Bar- 
raque, seating  herself  near  her  visitor  and  inclining 
her  head  night1:-  in  the  attitude  of  one  listening  at- 
tentively. 

"There  is  no  trv  .1  in  that,"  she  said:  "the  fact  Is 
that  one  has  to  do  without  a  great  deal,  a  vast  deal 
of  pleasure  and  of  facility  by  the  loss  of  sight.     I 
have  no  fait.i   in   the   saying   that   God   never  eios.s 
one  door  but  that  <ie  opens  another.     We  open  our 
own  doors  by  responding  to  opportunities  that  more 
gifted  persons  pas3  by.    The  person  with  an  infirmity 
must  economize  his  opportunities,  make  every  one  of 
them  yield  its  full  measure  of  richness.     I  am  very 
grateful,    for  example,    that  I   formerly   was  abl 
see  color  an     that  T  can  remember  it  now  and  .. 
it  mentally.    I  am  extraordinarily  fond  of  color." 
"Is  it  long  since  you  have  seen  color?"  the  - 
asked. 

"'I  suppose  I  have  never  seen  it  as  ordinary  people 
do,"  said  Miss  La  Barraque.  -'In  fact.  I  did  not 
know  I  was  blind  until  I  discovered  this  lack  while  a 
child  in  kinder,  arten.  My  parents  never  told  me. 
But  I  saw  -<  iyid  colors  .up  to  within  a  few  years, 
when  the  last  operation  was  performed  on  my  eyes. 
I  could  see  shadowy  outlines  also.  Now" — and  there- 
was  a  slight  pause— "I  can  see  nothing." 

She  Follows  the  Play  Very  Easily. 

"And  you  enjoy  the  theatre?    Do  you  go  often?" 
"I  go- occasionally  to  see  things  worth  while.    I  can 
follow  the  play  very  easily  with  just  a  word  now  and 
then  of  description  when  I  have  a  good  companion. 
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One  of  my  greatest  pleasures  this  winter  was  seeing 
Mme.  Bernhardt.  Ah,  what  art,  what  exquisite  art 
she  has!  And  her  smile,  how  her  face  lights  up  with 
the  tenderness  and  beauty  o-  it!" 

Pray  tell  me,  how  do  you  know  that?"  her  visitor 
asked,  astonished. 

"I  know  it  by  her  voice.    I  can  tell  instantly  when 


HKR.    cyWN  AFLft>NU£lT£>lS 

she  smiles  and  feel  it  until  it  dies  away.  a?r  tap  ■-  ip 
full  of  the  color  of  her  emotion.  That  is  why  she  is\ 
so  wonderful  as  an  actress.  Sarah  Bernhardt' s  voice  u 
pure'music." 

"And  you  love  music  more  tljan  anything  else  in 
the  world?    Is  that  true?" 

"I  love  music,  certainly.  I  should  not  be  devoting 
myself  to  it  otherwise.  But  I  do  not  love  it  so  much 
as  a  profession  as  I  should  have  loved  the  law.  To 
me  the  law  is  one  of  the  profoundest  abstractions  of. 
life;  perhaps  the  broadest  definition  of  law  is  that  it 
comprises  the  accumulated  ethics  of  the  ages  in  so 
far  as  thes'  have  been  made  applicable  to  life. 

"Although  there  were  insurmountable  barriers  to 
my  practising  law,"  said  Miss  La  Barraque.  "I  con-! 
sider  this  one  of  the  broadest  fields  of  usefulness  for 
a  woman.  There  is  a  greater  need  for  women  in  this 
profession  than  in  medicine.  Why?  Because  it  re-' 
quires  self-sacrifice  and  pure  motives,  and  so  many 
men  are  willing  to  take  any  course,  give  any  advice, 
merely  for  fees.  But,  though  I  cannot  practise,  I 
have  derived  the  broadest  culture  from  studying  law, 
and  I  am  always  glad  that  I  took  my  degree." 
How  She  Acquired  Her  Education. 
In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of,  acquiring  .her  edu- 
cation, Miss  La  Barraque  went  back  to  the  time 
when  she  began  preparing  for  the  university. 

"My  elementary  education  was  in  the  Berkeley  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,"  said  .she.  "And  when  I  left 
that  school  I  determined  to  go  through  college.  No 
one  had  faith  in  my  ultimate  success,  excepting  my 
early  teacher,  the  late  Charles 'T,  "Wilkinson.  Oppo- 
sition only  increased  my  determination,  and  so  I  was 
provided  with,  private  tutors.,  I  was  the  first  .blind 
girl  to  enter  the  University  of  California,  and  .'the, 
first  three  months'  of  my  experience  were  rather  try- 
ing because  of  the  comment  excited.  But  that  died 
out  eventually,  and  my  college 'life  became. -very 
happy." 

Miss  La  Barraque  entered  the  College  of  Social 
Science,  and  declares  she  is  by  no  means  a  Socialist, 
but  an  ardent  Republican,  'for  which  -she  is  grateful 
to  :Bernar.d  .Moses.-  Sh;e  tells,  an.  amusing  tale  qf.her 
experence  in  mathematics.    . 

"It  was  easy  enough  for  me,"  said  she,  "in  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry,  but  when 'it  came  to  differen- 
tial calculus  and- analysis  I  thought  I  was  lost.  .1 
went  to  the  professor,  and  told  him  he  was  .too  much 
for  me,  that  I  couldn't  follow  him,  and  after  some 
consideration  he  turned  me  over  to .  the  assistant, 
Prof.  Haskell.  One  day  he  said  to  him:  'How  are 
yoy  getting  on  with  your  blind  pupil?'  'Oh.  very 
well.'  said  Prof.  Haskell;  'in  fact,  slie  is  doing  better 
than  the  average.'  'Is  that  s»?'  said'Prof.  Stringham. 
'I  thought  she  was  a  mathematical  idiot.'  You  see,, 
some  teachers  are  better  than  others,  even  if  not  so 
profound,"  said  Miss  La  Barraque,  with  one  of  her 
engaging  smiles. 

In  explaining  her  method  of  study  Miss  La  Bar- 
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raque  said  she  employed  readers.  She  had  three 
readers  in  the  university,  and  kept  them  all  busy.  It 
was  necessary  for  her  to  carry  everything  in  her 
head,  and  to  grasp  as  much  at  first  reading  as  possi- 
ble. This  developed  her  powers' of  tenacity,"  and  to 
that  she  gives  credit,  for  the  fact  that  her  scholarship 
was  high  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

When  she  entered  the  law  school  it  was  with  a 
mind  trained  in  reasoning,  grasping  and  retaining. 
She  entered  a  class  of  75  boys,  she  being  the  o'nly  girl 
student,  and 'at  the  end  of  the  course  there  remained 


i  besides  nerseir  who  graduated,  ana  ner  aver- 
age was  highest. 

Her  <;ro:it«-.Mt   Pleasure  Hornelmck  Hiding. 

Miss  La  Barrrique  relates  how  In  the  university 
she  belonged  to  the  young  women's  gymnasium,  and 
how  she  delighted  in  the  exercises' on  the  apparatus 
|as  well  as  pure  gymnastics. 

"One  of  my  very  greatest  pleasures,  however,  was 
horseback  riding."  she  said.  "I  love  a  horse  and  a 
jwild  ride  in  the  country.  Oh,  yes.  indeed,  I  can  gal- 
lop as  well  as  canter,  and  I  rein  my  own  mount.  Of 
course.  I  never  go  alone,  and  am  dependent  on  my 
companion  to  tell  me  when  the  road  turns  to  right  or 
left.  But  my  horse  is  never  led,  and  usually  I  have 
found  them  very  responsive  animals.  But  dogs  are 
the  faithful  friends  of  the  blind.  I  love  a  dog  more 
than  any  oilier  animal. 

"But  it  Is  pitiful  how  they  grow  attached  to  one. 
'As  jealous  as  a  dog'  is  an  Italian  proverb.  My  dog 
nearly  moped  himself  to  death  when  I  left  for  col- 
lege." 

Miss  La  Barraque  says  that  she  '.joys  scenery 
very  much.  She.  likes  to  have  a  companion  on  a  walk 
who  will' merely  give  her  a  hint  of  the  outlines  of 
the  country,  and  then  she  enjoys  filling  in  the  scene  in 
her  mind's  eye,  which  is  a  sort  of  mental  picture 
painting.  Too  much  description  hampers  her  in  this 
pleasure,  which  is  one  of  her  happiest  diversions. 
Keep«  up  with  the  Best  Literature. 

In  literature  she  has  a  cultivated  taste  and  keeps 
up  witli  the  best  of  the  moderns.  She  does  not  like 
the  modern  novel  particularly,  and  can  think  of  none 
which  has  given  her  any  entertainment. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  employ  secretaries,  and  I 
cannot  afford  to  have  them  waste  their  time  and 
mine  reading  trash.  I  can  tell  after  a  few  para- 
graphs have  been  read  whether  a  book  is  wortli 
while.  After  the  stern  drudgery  of  reading  law,  you 
may  imagine  that,  one's,  mind  does  not  relax  readily 
to  frivolous  topics.  But  I  like  poetry,  though  not  all 
poetry.  I  care  almost  nothing  for  Longfellow,  and 
Whitman,  well,  it  is"inconceivable  to  me  how  he  ever 
got  some  of  his  things  published.  You  may  say  they 
were  written  for  the  yo.ung  person,  his  'Leaves  of 
Grass,'  but  the  young  college  girl  gets  them  and 
makes  them  her  gospel.  And  the  result  is  not  whole- 
some for  her  character." 

Miss  La  Barraque  prefers  Browning  of  all  the 
poets,  and  made  a  careful  .ttudy  of  him  in  college. 
She  keeps  up  with  the  times  .by  having  the  papers 
read  to  her  every  morning.  As  her  visitor  suggested 
that  this  occupation  must  take  a  good  deal  of  time, 
she  replied :  , 

"Don't  think  I  have  everything  read  to  me  that  is 
irinted  in  a  newsraper;  that  would  be  a  deluge  of 
useless  information.  I  have  the  headlines  read,  and  I 
appreciate  the  editor -who  can  get  the  most  in  his 
headlines." 

In  making  her  debut  Miss  La  Barraque  sang  a 
number  oi:  .  rias  from  the  great  masters,  Massenet, 
Verdi,  Saint-Saens,  and  a  group  of  Spanish  folk 
songs.  Born  in 'France,  her' enunciation  o£  French  is 
beautiful,  and  her.  mastery  of  Spanish  and  Italian  is 
also  complete. 

In  the  big  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  where 
she  gave  her  recital,  she 'made  a  most  attractive  ap- 
pearance, and  the  critics  found  her  voice  very  beau- 
tiful .in  jts  quality  -.  sympathy  and  color.  She  has  a 
fine  presence,  tall,  slender  and  sympathetic,  and  will 
doubtless  become  a;  notable  feature  on  the  concert 
stage.'  She' will  sail' in  June  for  a  summer  in  Italy. 
■  "I  should  muoh  rather  have  lived  in  obscurity  as  a 
good  lawyer,"  ;;aid  she;  "but  if  I  can  give  pleasure 
as  a  singer,  I  shall  be  content,  especially  a.-.  I  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  a  sound. education." 
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r"  Blind  People  Gave  Concert. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Maryland 
School  fir  the  Blind  was  held  last  night 
at  Albaugh's  Theatre,  and  was  largely 
attended.  An  Interesting  musical  pro- 
gram/Cwas  rendered  by  the  pupils  of 
the  aelionl,  and  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives/filed  the  house.  Mr.  George  W. 
ConnJgjJ  Ph.,  B.,  of  the  class  of  1887  made 
the  address  of  the  evening. 

Mr  George  C.  Morrison,  the  retliing 
(superintendent  of  the  School,  made  an 
address  in  which  he  explained  the  worK 
of  the  School,  and  had  twoof  the  pupds 
read  for  the  benefit  of  the  audience.^  The 
kindergarten  exercises,  entitled  The 
Birds'  Banquet,"  in  which  the  little  chil- 
dren gave  imitations  of  birds  gathered 
for  a  feast  in  the  forest,  was  much  ap- 
plauded. Those  who  took  part  In  the 
musical  programme  were  Misses  Nannie 
A.  Mourning,  Daisy  Matthews,  Marie 
McCurt,  Catherine  Emily  Warkmelstej 
and  Messrs.  J.  Doyle,  F.  Hufty,  J.  ' 
Owen,    William    Morseberger    and 


Mauldin. 
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Blind    School    Pupils'    Concert. 

The  annual  concert  of  the  Marylan 
School  for  tbe-.-qilnd  took  place  Frida 
ntgnt  at  AlbaughTsTPfteatre.  A  large  aud 
ence  attended.  ■  f*"l 

The  entertainment  furbished  by  the  klr 
dergarten  class  was  especially  noteworthy 
as  was  also  the  physical  culture  drill.  A] 
address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  W 
Connor,  of  the  class  of  1887  of  the  school 
who  spoke  on  "The  Self-Re'.iant  Blind."  Hi 
told  of  some  of  the  remarkable  things  tha 
blind  children  have  learned  to  do  and  o: 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  patience  anc 
perseverance. 

Among  those  who  took  part  were  Misses 
Nannie  A.  Mouring,  Daisy  Matthews.  Cath 
erlne  Emily  Warkmcister  and  Marie  Mc 
Court  and  Messrs.  F.  Hufty,  .T.  W.  Doyle, 
Mauldln  and  William  Morseberger. 

REGISTER. 
NORRlSTOWN,PA. 
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STOLE  BLIND 


Colored  Boy  Reached  Into  Unfor- 
tunate Resident's  Hat,  Grabbed 
Contents  and  Ran. 


SOON  CAPTURED  BY  CROWD 


Will  Be  Given  Hearing  by  Juven- 
ile   Court  -  Theft  a    Bold 
Or.e. 

Robbing  a  blind  man  of  thirteen  cents 

will  be  the  charge     against     fourteen 

year  old  Harry  Lewis,  colored,  when 

!  he  will  be  arraigned  at  a  session  of 

Juvenile  Court  in  a  few  days. 

Lewis'  victim  was  Frank  Warner,  ci 
the  East  End,  who  is  well  knowi 
about  town  as  the  "blind  man"  anc 
who  is  often  seen  upon  the  streets  dis- 


posing nl  his  lead  pencils  to  secure 
a  livelihood.  Warner  lost,  his  eyesignl 
some  years  ago  in  an  explosion  and 
simc  that  time  he  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  upon  the  streets.  Yesterday  h.9 
was  near  the  Montgomery  cemetery 
and  a  number  of  charitably  dispi 
persons  had  dropped  pennies  into  his 
hat. 

When  young  Lewis  cams  along  he 
never  stoped  to  size  up  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  hat  but  just  simply  made 
a  grab  for  it.  Securing  a  handful  if 
pennies  he  was  off  like  a  deer.  His 
act  had  been  noticed  by  a  number  of 
the  large  concorse  of  people  near  the 
cemetery  and  the  cry  of  "stop  thief" 
was  immediately  raised.  Although 
Lewis  is  a  good  runner  and  had  a  good 
start  the  crowd  after  him  was  soon 
upon  him  arid  he  was  hurried  to  City 
Hall. 

Last  evening  when  arraigned  before 
Burgess  Roberts  Lewis  said  that  all 
he  had  gotten  was  thirteen  cents.  Tie 
was  committed  to  the  Hous^e  of  Deten- 
tion to  await  a  hearing  before  the! 
Jovenile  court.  Lewis  is  the  son  of  j 
Isaac  Lewis  of  Basin  street. 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1906. 


The  Close  of  School. 

Our  School  will  close  on  Wednes- 
day, June  13th,  aud  the  pupils  will 
leave  for  their  homes  on  Thursday, 
Juue  14th.  Notices  will  soon  be  sent 
to  the  patrons  telling  them  when  to 
expect  their  children  at  home,  and 
how  much  money  to  send  for  their 
railroad  fares. 

The  Annual  Concert  in  the  Blind 
Department  will  be  held  June  12th,  in 
the  Chapel,  beginning  at  8  o'clock  P. 
M.,  and  the  Commencement  Exer- 
cises of  both  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf 
Departments  will  be  June  13th,  be- 
ginning at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  The 
public  is  invited  to  all  these  exercises. 
W.  A.  Bowles,  Supt. 


Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  Blind  Department 
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CARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


NEW  SOUTH  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 


Bounded  as  long  ago  as  1870,  the  Hampton  Mission 
to  the  Blind  in  Southwark  has  latterly  quite  out- 
grown the  available  accommodation  of  its  first  habita- 
tion. The  foundaticn-stone  of  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  headquarters  was  laid  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Borough-road,  by  the  Ihi&e  of  Argyll.  Since 
its  establishment,  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Hampton, 
known  as  "  the  blind  man's  friend,''  the  charSty  has 
done  much  good  amongst  blind  poor  of  one  of  the 
most  poverty-stricken  districts  of  London.  Its ) 
voluntary  helpers  organise  the  work  of  charity*  the/ 
mission  aiming  firstly  at  aiding  blind  men  and  wokier/ 
to  obtain  suitable  employment,  and  so  evade  t,ty 
evil  effects  of  pauperism.  It  also  sends  the  yotu>> 
blind  into  schools  or  training  shops,  where  they  ca 
be  taught  a  trade.  Grants  and  pensions  are  given 
when  possible ;  a  library  is  provided  after  the  pattern 
of  ordinary  free  libraries;  the  sick  and  infirm  being 
visited  and  granted  lelief  after  careful  inquiry.  Work 
has  been  growing  rapidly  of  late,  and  an  enlarged 
building  became  essential.  In  the  new  home  the 
undertaking  will  be  carried  oat  far  more  effectually. 
One  of  the  innovations  is  a  series  of  cubicles  on  the 
first  floor,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  unmarried 
blind  women,  who  have  a  cruel  straggle  to  get  ai 
livelihood,  and  will  feel  the  inestimable  comfort  of! 
safe  lodging  and  harbourage  close  to  their  work. 

A  numerous  gathering  witnessed  yesterday's  cere- 
mony, the  company  including  Lord  Hemphill,  Lady 
Llangattock,  Lady  Foster,  Lady  Savory,  Lady  Rox- 
burgh, the  Archdeacon  of  Southwaxk,  the  Rev. 
Canon  Thompson,  D  J).,  Colonel  and  Miss  Bosanquet, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Norton,  General  HUl,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
Bart.,  Dr.  Cooper,  M.P.,  Colonel  Pott,  Sir  George 
Leach,  Major-General  J.  E.  D.  Hill,  Sir  Thomas 
Jackson,  Bart.,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P. 
(president  of  the  institute),  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Southwark,  &c. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  by  the  chairman 
(Mr.  Causton),  the  work  of  the  charity  up  to  the 
present  time  was  sketched  by  the  hon.  secretary,  the 
Eev.  St.  Clare  Hill. 

Lady  Llangattock,  in  the  place  of  her  husband,  the 
patron  of  the  institute,  who  was  indisposed,  said  that 
Lord  Llangattock  and  herself  had  both  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and  they  hoped 
the  new  institute  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit 
to  the  poor  blind  in  South  London. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll,  before  performing  the  cere- 
mony, made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  contrasted 
the  care  that  was  taken  of  the  blind  in  England  with 
the  neglect  that  was  so  palpable  in  the  East,  and 
of  which  he  had  had  such  recent  experience  when  in 
Egypt.  He  thought  that  even  more  was  done  for  the 
blind  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Mahomet  than 
now.  He  referred  to  the  world's  indebtedness 
to  famous  blind  people.  To  them  in  olden 
times  We  owed  the  glorious  Epics  of  Homer 
and  in  more  recent  days  the  wondrous  lays 
of  MDton.  The  work  of  the  institute  would 
help  the  blind  poor  of  South  London  to  take 
their  part  as  active  citizens  and  co-workers  in  the 
daily  fight  of  life,  and  give  them  that  feeling  of 
self-respect  which  they  could  not  obtain  otherwise. 
The  committee  had  for  some  years  found  the  accom- 
modation insufficient,  and  were  compelled  to  take 
steps  to  provide  better  buildings.  When  it  was  re- 
membered that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
quite  a  colony  of  blind  people  tie  necessity  and  ad- 
vantage of  th&  stepi  became  obvious.  Two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  at  least  was  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  building. 

His  grace  then  proceeded  with  the  rest  of  the  party 
on  the  platform  to  the  foundation  stone  outside  the 
marquee,  and  declared  the  stone  to  be  "  well  and 
truly  laid."  After  a  brief  religious  service,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Southwark  pronounced  the  blessing, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  duke  and  Lady  Llangattock. 
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HIGG1NS 
NAMES  THREE 
COMMISSION 


Other  Appointments. 

Other  commissions  appointed  by  the 
governor  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Registration  of  the  Blind — 
Dr.  p.  park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  Eben  P. 
Morford  of  Brooklyn  and  William  J. 
McClusky  of  Syracuse. 

Bronx  Park  Commission—Madison 
Grant,  James  G.  Cannon  and  Dave  H. 
Morris  .of  New  York. 

The  commission  for  tha  registration 
of  the  blind  will  take  a  census  of  the 
blind  of  Abe  state  and  collect  facts  to 
determine  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing a  manual  training  school  for  the 
blind. 
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SCHM  FOR  BLIND 



Closing    Concert    Will    Be    Held 
Monday  Evening. 

The  closing  concert  at  the  Stale 
3ehool  for  tile  Blind  will  be  held  Mon- 
day evening  in  the  chapel  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

Those  names  who  appear  upon  the 
program  are:  Theodore  Dubbs.  Clyde 
Hagans,  Ruth  Drinkworth.  Ella  Drink- 
worth,  Ella  Slutz,  Percy  Miller,  James 
Kneisley  and  Katherlne  McCune. 

James  McComb  is  musical  director. 

The  accompanists  will  be  Miss  Delia 
_PoJndexter  and  Miss  YTOhelmina  Reiber.^l 
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A  LEADER  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  John   T.   Morris   Still  Deeply 
Interested  In  The  Subject. 

HE    IS    79    YEARS    OLD    TODAY 

— 

Mr.   Stnrvjs  Wa«  A  Member' Of  The 


SeJiool    Board    34   Years 
Director  In  Schools. 


-Still    A 


Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  lawyer  and  for  many 
years  president  of  the  School  Board,  will 
celebrate  his  seventy-ninth  birthday  today 
at  his  home,  31?.  North  Paca  street. 

Although  Mr.  Morris  has  not  been  able 
to  engage  actively  in  his  profession  for  the 
last  year,  owing  to  rheumatism,  his  gen- 
eral health  is  good. 

Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Morris'  birthday  was 
celebrated  by  the  public  schools  of  Balti- 
more with  special  exercises.  At  the  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  Its 
first  principal,  delivered  an  address  on 
••The  Life,  Character  and  Work  of  John  T. 
Morris,"  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Soper,  principal 
of  Hie  City  College,  gave  him  a  loving  cup 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Bond  presented  him  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet  from  the  School  Board. 

Mr.  Moiiis  was  born  in  Baltimore  and 
has  spent  his  life  in  this  city.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Long  Green  Academy,  ami 
when  only  13  years  old  entered  Pennsyl- 
vania College,  a  Lutheran  Institution  at 
Gettysburg,  graduating  in  1844.  He  studied 
law  in  the  office  of  Hinkley  &  Son.  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  after- 
ward became  a  member  of  the  firm  with 
Which  he  had  studied,  and  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Edward  Hinkley,  its  founder,  the 
firm  was  continued  by  Mr.  Edward  Otis 
Hinkley  and  Mr.  Morris. 

In  1S56  Mr.  Morris  was  elected  a  School 
Commissioner  and  served  on  the  board  for 
:t-i  years.    In  1809  he  was  chosen  president 
and   was  annually   re-elected  for  27  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  withdrew. 
Interested    In    The   Blind. 
Since  ITTTHm    M^i  i  I     has  been  one  of 
the  managers  of  the  Mal'yiUna  SHiool  for  [ 
Boys  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  law  com- 
mittee.    He  became  interested  iu  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  wrhen  a  young  man  and 
in  1S63  became  a  director  of  the  Maryland 
I  School   for    the   Blind.      For   a    number   of 
!  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  school. 

At  his  home  yesterday  Mr.  Morris  talked 
interestingly  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  work 
looking  to  the  betterment  of  neglected  boys. 
"The  Interest  being  taken  in  those  who 
are  unfortunate  morally  or  physically  by 


Individuals  and  the  liberality  shown  by 
States  and  cities  to  aid  in  the  humanitarian 
work  among  these  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant trends  of  the  age,"  he  said.  "It  Is 
a  great  step  forward  and  one  that  is  meet- 
ing with  wonderful  success." 

Mr  Morris  told  of  what  Is  being  done  at 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  North 
avenue  saying  its  graduates  have  found 
profitable  employment  in  the  work  taught 
them.  Their  success  at  broommakiug  has 
been  noteworthy,  and  their  brooms  are  as 
good  as  any  manufactured  by  machinery  at 
large  plants  designed  especially  for  this 
purpose.  They  also  make  fine  mattings, 
and  their  skill  with  willow-work  Is  phe- 
nomenal. Those  who  are  musically  in- 
clined, said  Mr.  Morris,  are  taught  piano 
tuning  and  several  of  the  large  manufactur- 
ers of  pianos  say  they  prefer  graduates  of 
the  school  to  tuners  who  can  see. 

Government  Aid  Expected. 

The  State,  Mr.  Morris  affirmed,  has  never 
been  stingy  with  the  school,  and  the  United 
States  Government  is  interested  in  its 
work.  As  soon  as  the  Government  commit- 
tee has  finished  taking  the  census  of  the 
blind  in  this  State  there  will  be  a  move 
made  to  arrange  for  separate  instruction 
for  adults  and  children.  This'  has  been 
recommended  by  the  principals  of  the  blind 
institutions  in  Boston.  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  its  realization  here  is  only 
a  question  of  time. 

Mr.  Morris  said  at  the  school  for  blind 
negroes  on  Saratoga  street  the  same  occu- 
pations are  taught  as  at  the  white  school. 
As  soon  as  the  school  can  dispose  of  its 
present  property,  he  said,  a  new  building 
will  bo  erected  on  a  site  already  secured. 

Mr.  Morris  also  commented  favorably  on 

the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  rescuing 
boys  from  a  life  of  crime  and  vice  and  mak- 
ing them  respectable  citizens.  He  said  he 
was  as  deeply  interested  in  the  w-ork  among 
the  children  as  he  had  ever  been,  and  re- 
gretted not  being  able  to  take  a  more  ac- 
tive part  in  It.  However,  he  said  that  he' 
rejoiced  to  know  that  the  work  was  meet-! 
ing  with  such  commendable  results. 


Blind  Girl  Eecites. 

Miss  Matilda  Haines,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  gave  a  recital  at  the  school 
building1,  Nineteenth  and  Morgan 
streets,  Tuesday  evening  under  the  di- 
rection of  her  Instructor,  Miss  J.  Clark 
Miss  Haines  is  free  from  the  hesita- 
tion of  movement  peculiar  to  the  blind 
I"":-  movements  on  the  stage  being  as 
prompt  as  those  of  a  person  having 
sight.  Her  voice  and  manner  were 
highly  praised.  | 


THE  BLIND  INSTITUTE 


JUDGE   JAIV 
UNIVE 

DIPLOMAS  WERE  AWARDED 


MES   B.   CLARK   OF   THE 
ERSITY   DELIVERED 
AN    ADDRESS. 


There  Will  Be  a  Grand  Closing  Concert 

at  the  Blind  Institute 

Tonight. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Blind  will  be 
brought  to  a  close  tonight.  The  grad- 
uates were  this  morning  awarded  their 
diplomas  after  an  able  baccalaureate 
address  had  been  delivered  by  Judge 
James  B.  Clark  of  the  University. 

Tonight  at  S  p.  m.   a  grand  closing 
concert    will    be    given,    the    program 
being  as  follows: 
Overture — "Poet  and  Peasant" . .  Suppe 

Institution  Orchestra. 
Piano — "Momento    Giocoso" 

, Moszkowski 

Harold  Mooney. 


, 


!  Song— "Spring    Tide" Becker 

•  Isabel   Lerma. 

Piano  duet — 'Hungarian  Dance'  . ..« 

Brahms 

Bernice  '  Harris    and    Willie 
Pennington.  n 

Scena,  Mad  Scene  from  "Lucia'  ■  ■■• 

Donizetti 

Ruby  Wilson. 
(a)_"Serenade  el  Caballero" .  Pomeroy 

(b)— "La  Bella  Creole" Rermann 

Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 
Song— "Knowest  Thou  the  Land?   .. 

.  ° A.    Thomas 

Rhoda  Hamilton. 

Organ— "Wedding    March" Nessier 

Eugene  Smith. 
Part   Songs — 

(a)  "A  Song  of  Seasons". .  .Hawley 

(b)  "Love  Has  Eyes" Bishop 

Girls'   Quartette. 
Piano — 

(a)  "Romance  in  P  Sharp  

Schumann 

(b)  Valse  iri  C  Sharp  Minor.  .Chopin 

Ruby  Wilson. 

Song— "A    Day    Dream" Strelezki 

,    Arthur  Nichols. 
Part  Sohgs — 

(a)  "Bridal  Chorus,"  Cowen  s   'Rose 
Maiden" 

(b)  "Crossing  the  Bar". Dudley  Buck 
(a)    Female    and    (b)    Mixed    Chorus, 

The  commencement  exercises  for  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Blind  were  con- 
cluded last  night  ana*11iu  institute  will 
soon  be  deserted.  A  large  number  of 
the  pupils  have  already  left  foe.-  their 
(homes  and  the  remainder  will  leave 
jtvithin  the  next  two  or  three  days.  ^ 


Sifilcrkis  far  the  Blind. 

Tie  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  Thursday  morning  in  the  school 
chapel.  The  class  motto  is:  "It  is  the 
soul  that  sees."  Diplomas  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches  will  be  given  to  the 
lour  graduates:  Miss  Matilda  Caro- 
line Haines,  literature,  music  and 
handicraft;  Edward  Golterman  and 
Miss  Irene  Lindner,  literature  and 
handicraft.  Irwin  Lindner  will  receive 
certificate  In  piano  tuning. 

?sborc,Pa.-Record1 
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CUT  LOOSE  HIS  '  /ELIDS 

FROM  HIS  SIGHTLESS  EYES 


Operation  Performed  on  Harry  Hartman 
At  Chambersburg  Hospital. 

ban,  the  12-years  old  son 
f.f  *  &\nu)el'l'"$artiiian,  Goods  station, 
-i-lit  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  unslaked  lime  he  had  placed 
in  a  bicycle  tire  and  then  slaked  with 
water,  as  told  by  this  paper,  was 
operated  on  at  the  Chambersburg  hospi- 
tal, Thursday  afternoon,  by  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bamsey. 

The  little  fellow's  eyelids  were  grow- 
ing fast  to  his  eyeballs  and  it  was  deem- 
ed wisest  to  remedy  this.  For  this  pur- 
pose Dr.  Fritz  took  him  to  the  hospital. 
The  operation  was  successful.  The  eye- 
lids were  cut  loose  and  the  lad  will  be 
able  to  at  least  distinguish  between 
light  and  darkness. 

The  surgeons  desired  to  keep  liim  at 
the  hospital  but  Dr.  Fritz  said  he  had 
promised  to  return  the  boy  to  his 
parents  that  evening  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  little  fellow  was  allow - 
wJ  to  go  homo. 


-Blind  Telegrapher  an  Illinois  Wonder. 


^IL5MT-m>OITAtD,  MITTD  OPIKJTOK 


Carmi,  111.,  June  6.— [Special.]— For  ten  years  the  sole  breadwinner  for  his  widowed 
mother  and  three  younger  sisters,  Gilbert  McDonald  continues  to  hold  a  position  as  opera- 
tor on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  at  the  little  village  of  Maunie,  a  few  miles  east 
of  here,  although  he  has  been  blind  since  birth.  He  Is  the  only  blind  operator  in  the 
world,  and  a  few  days  ago  refused  to  leave  his  post  of  duty  to  again  taKe  up  a  course  of 
study  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville. 

When  McDonald  was  about  12  years  old  he  began  the  study  of  telegraphy.  Un- 
learned, he  had  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  language.  As  soon  as  he  had  mas- 
tered the  Morse  alphabet  he  would  spend  hours  in  taking  down  words  that  went  over  the 
wires.  At  night  he  would  take  the  list  home,  where  his  sisters  would  teach  him  their 
meaning.  By  perseverance  and  close  attention  he  has  managed  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary 
to  over  2,000  words,  and  he  can  tell  the  meaning  of  each.  This  record  Is  more  remarka- 
ble when  the  fact  is  considered  that  he  cannot  read  or  write.  He  uses-  the  typewriter 
with  dispatch,  and  can  "  take  "  as  fast  as  a  fast  "  press  "  man  can  send  it  in.  He  never 
makes  a  "break"  when  a  good  operator  is  handling  the  wire,  and  can  send  over  forty  words 
per  minute.  He  uses  either  hand.  McDonald  is  the  assistant  operator  at  Maunie.  and  is 
frequently  left  in  charge  of  the  office.  He  can  sell  tickets,  make  change,  and  perform  the 
other  duties  of  a  station  agent. 
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BOSTON    EVENIN* 
TRANSCRIPT 
JUNE   9,    1908 

MORE  AID  FOR_THE  BLIND 

NEW    ASSOCIATION    IS    FORMED    IK 
CLEVELAND 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Cleveland,  O.,  June  9— At  the  Hollenden 
Hotel  here,  last  evening,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Goodrich  Settlement  House, 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston  lectured 
In  the  interest  of  the  blind,  the  result  of 
the  meeting  being  the  formation  of  an  as- 
sociation similar  to  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Campbell  read 
the  following  letter  from  Helen  Keller: 

"The  news  of  the  meeting  in  Cleveland 
Alls  me  with  fresh  encouragement,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  hearten  all  the  blind  In 
America.  For  years  each  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  the  sightless  has  meant  a  new 
advance  in  their  march  to  self-support  and 
active  happiness.  Now,  one  by  one,  our 
great  States  are  taking  up  the  cause  of  the 
blind  workman,  and  the  wise  philanthropy 
which  -aids  him  to  labor  side  by  side  with 
the  seeing  will  ere  long  supplant  the  mis- 
taken charity  that  would  render  him  de- 
pendent and  inactive.  Work  is  to  him  al- 
most life  itself,  and  without  it  his  infirm- 
ity is  unbearable.  He  craves  work  more 
than  sight,  even,  and  the  assistance  that 
gives  him  his  desire  is  the  only  true  char- 
ity. I  hope  the  summer  school  for  the 
blind  in  Cleveland  will  be  the  beginning  of 
a  great  industrial  school  where  the  blind 
of  Ohio  shall  be  trained  to  take  their  part 
in  the  work  of  life.  A  torch  kindled  in 
Ohio,  a  centre  of  power  among  the  States, 
must  shine  forth  until  it  lights  the  re- 
motest corner  where  the  blind  man  dwells 
in  darkness." 
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The  Convention  The  Eighteenth  Ann. 
of  Instructors  ual  Meeting  of  the 
of  the  BlinU.  American  Association 
of  Instiuctors  of  the  Blind  will  be 
Held  in  Portland,  Ore.  on  July  11,  12, 
and  13,  1905.  It  is  probable  that  later 
on  ihat  it  will  be  decided  to  hold  the 
meeting  in  Salsm,  Ore!  at  the  School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  Associalion  had  decided  to 
hold  its  convention  at  San  Francisco 
at  the  same  time  as  the  N.  E.  A. 
but  owing  to  the  recent  disaster  at 
that  place  and  the  postponement  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  Meeting  the  Executive 
Committee  deemed  it  advisable  to 
hold  the  meeting  of  the  Association 
in  another  city,  but  adhered  to  the 
original  plan  of  holding  the  meeting 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  trust  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance.  Our  Eastern  brethren 
will  be  well  repaid  if  they  make  a  trip 
to  this  western  country. 


June  7,  1906. 

Idaho  is  goin<;  to  have  a 
New  School,new  schoo,  {or     Us    deaf 

f°rIdah°-  and  blind  this  fall.  Mr. 
James  Watson,  late  superin- 
tendent of  the  Washington  School 
will  have  charge  of  it.  The  building 
which  will  be  used  for  the  school  is 
one  of  the  city  school  buildings  and 
is  very  prettily  situated  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground  as  the  state  Capitol. 
It  will  be  right  under  the  eye  of  the 
Governor  as  the  windows  of  his  off- 
ice overlook  the   school    grounds. 


BEL1EVE.BLIND  WISH  WORK 
i         AND  NOT  HOPELESS  IDLENESS. 


feH" 


Trade  School  at  Goodrich 
House,  to  Be  Opened  Be- 
fore June  15,  Will  Teach 
Weaving,  Massage,  Etc. 

The  trade  school  for  the  blind  will 
be  opened  at  Goodrich  House  before 
IT une  15.    The  preliminary  work  will 
pe  largely  experiments  to  see  whai 
\he  blind  can  best  do. 
\  There  will  be  courses  in  weaving, 
liss  Wallbeck,  of  Boston,  instruct-  i 
r;     hat     frame  making,  massage,  I 

copying  in  point  writing  for  the  li- 
brary and  similar  vocations. 

Chas.  P.  F.  Campbell,  of  the  Bos- 
ton School  for  Adult  Blind,  will  give 
a  stereopticon  lecture  at  the  Hollen- 
den  Friday,  June  8,  fX  8  p.  m.  on 
trade  training  for  the  blind,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
Goodrich  House  work. 

The  organizers  of  the  work  believe 
the  blind  do  not  wish  to  be  given 
alms  or  to  have  allowances  made  for 
them.  They  wish  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  and  if  they  are  not  given  this 
opportunity  they  lose  self-confidence 
and  grow  to  feel  there  is  nothing  for 
them  but  hopeless  idleness. 
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VIAINE  ASSOC 

OF  THE  BLIND 


WILLIAM  J.  RYAN, 
Of    the    Maine    Association    For  the   Blind. 


The    following    officers .  were    elected 


; 


at   the   afternoon    session   of   the   third 
annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Associa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Wednesday: 
President— Willis    E.    Trask,    Chelsea. 
Vice    President  —   William   J.    Ryan, 
Portland. 
Secretary— William   Lynch,    Portland. 
Treasurer  —   Miss   Carrie   C.    Adams, 
.Portland. 

Executive    Board— Willis    E.      Trask, 
'Perley    D.    Witham,     Skowhegan;     Or- 
ville   A.    Nichols,    Hallowell;  William   J. 
Ryan,  William  Lynch. 

Delegate   to   the   Maine   Legislature— 
William    J.    Ryan,    Portland. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  an- 
nual   meeting    in       Augusta,    in    Juno 

1907 

Last  evening,  in  Reception  hall,  City 
Building  was  held  a  meeting  in  tho 
interests  of  the  proposed  training 
school  for  the  blind,  Rev.  William  H. 
Fultz  presiding.  The  speakers  were 
Rev  Dr  Henry  Blanchard.  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Kendall  Joseph  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  Hen, 
A  H  Moulton  and  Rev.  Frank  Wil- 
tock    pastor  of  the   Park   Street  Pre- 


nlshed  by  the  Zylpha  Ladies  Orches- 
tra, a  quartet  composed  of  four  of  the 
blind  Willis  E.  Trask,  baritone;  O  A. 
Nichols  bass;  Perley  D.  Witham,  ten- 
orand  William  Lynch,  tenor  wh  le ; 
a  vocal  solo  was  rendered  by  Mi,  ; 
Lynch  and  a  French  horn  solo  by  Mr. 

NThf  meeting    was    not    largely    at- 1 
tended    owing    to   the    rain,    but    what, 
the     audience     lacked     In     n^ers      t, 
made  up  in  enthusiasm.     Rev.  MrJTulU 
called  the   gathering  to  order        He   al- 
luded to    the    business    meeting    of    the 
association,    which    he    said    had    been 
htrm^ious,    and   told   of    the,^ 
ful    strides   that   had   been   made    dur 
ng  the  year.   There  are  now  200  « 
bers    of    the    corporation    and    a    Urge 
number    of   directors.       There    has    not 
been    a    great   increase    financially    the 
oast  year,   but  the   growth   in  this   di- 
rection   in    the    past    three    years    has 
been   something   to   be   proud   of.       Mr. 
Fultz    said    that    it   was   to   be     h  ^ed 
that   at    the    next   session   the    Legisla- 
ture  would   see   the   wisdom   of   provid- 
ing   for        ttaa    sightless.        Willis      E. 


Trask,    the   newly    elected   president   oi 
the  association,  was  then  presented  to 
the  audience  and  Rev.   Kenry  ■Blan.-h- 
ard    D.   L\,  was  introduced  as   the  first 
speaker.      Dr.  Blanchard  declared  that 
he   Is   a   friend   of   the   blind   and    that 
we    are    all   friends    of    the    blind    and 
want   to    help    them    all    that    we    can. 
He  told  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  blind   can  help  those   who  can  see 
saying  that  they  teach  us  in  the  first , 
place  the  value  of  the  power  of  mem- 
ory.      He   spoke   of     the   Italian,    who 
when  he  was  aware  that  he  was  aboutj 
'to    become   blind,,  wanted    to    have    im- 
printed  on  his  memory  the  finest  pic- 
ture that  he  could  find,   and  so  he  se- 
lected  a   mountain    near   his   home.    By 
degrees    he    placed    ttaa    picture    of    the; 
mountain   in  his  mind,   until  he   could 
easily  see  it  after  he  became  sightless. 
The    speaker    said    that    he    could    at 
that  moment  see  the  city  of  Paris  for, 
the    very    same   reason,    because    when 
he    looked    at    the    city    from    tne    top! 
cf  the  Eiffel  tower  he  placed  his  mind 
firmly    upon    what    he    saw.       He    told 
of    the    testimony    of     those     who     are 
blind  as  to  the  value  or  the  mind,   he 
thought   what   a   blessing   to    all    of    us 
is    the    power    of    the    blind    to    reveal 
to    us    that    there    is    within    us      this 
thing   we   call   the   mind.       It   led   him 
to    think  also'  that   there    is   something 
left  'after    the    body    passes    away.    Dr. 
Blanchard    said    that    an    attempt    was 
to    be   made    to    get   from    the    Legisla- 
tors  a   certain    sum    of    money    and    he 
if    he    were    a    millionaire    would    give 
the"  association     $500,000.        The     thing 
to   do   is   to   reach    the   members  of   thsj 
Legislature    and    we    should    get    hold 
of       the    whole    27    from        Cumberland 
County.        In    conclusion    he    said;    "I'll 
take    care    of    one,     Mr.     Moulton    can  j 
take    two,    Mr.    Ryan    three    and      Mr.  | 
Braucher  four."      A  solo  by  Mr.  Lynch 
followed   and   Mrs.    A.   A.   Kendall    was 
presented.        Mrs.    Kendall    spoke       of 
the    silent   meditation    of   the    Quakers 
and   said   that   if   every   person   looked 
on   the    cause    under    discussion    in    si- 
lent    meditation    they    would   find     an 
echoing  chord  in  their  own  hearts.  We  | 
have  learned  long  since  of  the  joy  of 
achievement.      What  do  the  blind  ask  j 
of   us?    Not   that   we   shall    give     them 
charity,-  but    work.       We    should    give 
these    people    a    chance       for    achieve- 
ment.      There   is   nothing  so   elevating 
as  to  know  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
world's   work.       Certainly  no   cause  is 
so    just    as    to    give    these    citizens    a 
chance  for  earning  a  livelihood.     With 
proper    training    they    can     care        for 
themselves.      At  ttaa  conclusion   of  her 
'excellent    remarks,    the    orchestra    ren- 
dered  another  selection  and   the     next 
speaker,    Joseph    B.    Reec,    Esq.,     was 
introduced,       Mr.  Reed  alluded  in  com- 
plimentary   terms    to    the    remarks    of 
Dr.    Blanchard   and   Mrs.   Kendall   and 
said  that  it  is   often  claimed  that   the 
veneer  of  civilization   is  thin  and  that 
barbarism   lies   beneath   the   shell.       It 
may  not  be,   however,   that  the  Legis- 
lature is  barbarous,  but  the  matter  of 
aid   for   the   blind   may  not  have  ;been 
presented       in    the   right     way.   People 
who    talk    and    combine    get   attention. 
Mr.    Ryan    was    spoken    or   as    an    ex- 
emplification   of       extrerhe    persistence 
and  energy  and  the  speaker  said   that 
his    work   is    beginning    to   count  as  la 
shown  in  the  public  sentiment  all  over 
the    State.       The    blind,    he    said,      had 
simply   been   overlooked,   no   one   would 
do    them        wrong.        Mr.     Keea    spoxe 
earnestly  in  favor  of  giving   the  blind 
industrial    training,     saying    that      we 
give  the  seeing  child  an  education,  yefl 
we    refuse    to    place    in    the    hands   of 
this    particular    class    the    tools      that 
they  need.      This  is  absolutely  unjust. 
The    matter    should    receive    attention, 
not  only  from  the  27  legislators  in  this 
County,    but   every     one     In    the   State. 
These    blind    men    have    a,    right    to    be 
considered,    that    their   hands    may    be 
trained   to'  make  them  active   and  self 
supporting.     How  can   a  man   in   dark- 
ness,  in  idleness  and  ignorance  be  ex- 
pected   to    pu-rr'»y>    and    overtake    hap- 


ptness?        If    our.  ~g< 

systei  r'Sht    n 

,  ml    say      they 

shall    nol    havi*   an    education    because 

,kp  it  the  same  way  ana 

|  In     the  ''s-        Mr' 

:      I  i    was   followed    by   a   se- 

b     th    qu  lev.    Mr.    Fultz 

then    called    upon    Hon.   .-.    *t    Mo«J* 
ton.        Mr,     Moult  on        said    that       he 
thought       all   had    learned       something 
since   coming   to   the   meeting.     Speax- 
ing      of    Dr.  Bianchard's  talk  he  said 
not    many    realized    what    a    politician 
,  ,      |0Bl    When    the    dbctbr    went    Into 
the    ministry.        Tbese    people    do      not 
come    claiming    any    charity,    hut    slm- 
plj   asH  an  education  as  a  part  of  their 
rights.        Some    of    the-    rre    wonders 
owing    what    people    can    accom- 
plish   without    sight.    What     they    want 
v-hat   they  ask  is  simply  to  make 
themselves        self        supporting.        Mr. 
■ive   a    French    horn    solo  and 
ker.     Rev.     Frank     Wll- 
to  the  platform.       Mr.  Wil- 
,i   :i   few  verses  from  the  ninth 
chapter   of   Mark   relating   to   this   heal- 
the    man    who    waa   blind    from 
irth    arid    then    made    a    stirring 
ss    In    behalf   of   the   blind.       The 
with  music  byth^o 
rtlMTJja.  — -*— ^^^ 
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WILLIAM    J.    RYAN. 

STATE  MEETING       -P""ic 


OF  THE  BLIND. 


at    Reception 
Hall  ia  Evening. 


Officers  Elected  at  the  Business 
Meeting. 


Cause  of  the  Blind  Is  Growing 
Steadily. 


.i 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine 
State  Association  of  the  Blind,  it  be- 
ing   the    third    annual    meeting     since 


the   formation  of  the  society,   was  held 

<da.y  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  i 
and  the  bu«inesg  meeting  was  largely 
attended.  The  reports  of  the  officers 
which  were  read  showed  a  substantial 
gain  In  the  association's  affairs  from 
point  of  view,  and  Indicating  a 
growth  of  healthy  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  excellent  object  of  thi 

.!ion.     During  the  session  th<-  fol- 
lowing new  members  v.<i 

Mr.  Harry  Sherman,  South  <;orham: 
Mr.  (,'has.  Stamps,  Ea-stport;  Mr.  Jean 
Peabody;    Dead   Rivt;    Mr.-. 

r.    Portland;    Mr.   Waldo    K.    Rl 
dell,   Denmark;    Mr.   Roland    Beckrwell, 
Randolph;     Mr.    William      Smith.      Jr. 
West  brook. 

These  officers   were  elected: 
President — Willis    B.    Trask.    Chi 
Vice    President— William     J.      Ryan, 
Portland. 

Secretary — William  Lynch,  Port- 
land. 

Treasurer — Miss  Carrie  C.  Adams. 
Portland. 

Executive  Board — Periey  D.  With- 
am,  Skowhegan:  Orville  A.  Nh  hols. 
Hallowed ;  William  J.  Ryan,  Portland; 
William   Lynch,   Portland. 

Delegate  to  Next  State  Legislature 
— William  J.  Ryan. 

Voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing  In  Augusta,   June,    1907. 

In  the  evening  at  Reception  Hall 
there  was  held  a  public  meeting  in  the 
interests  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion. Owing  to  the  Inclement  weather 
this  meeting  was  very  slimly  attend- 
ed, but  the  exercises  were  full  of  in- 
terest. Music  was  furnished  by  an 
orchestra  of  seeing  people  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  blind  musicians.  Wil- 
liam Lynch  was  in  the  chair,  al- 
though Rev.  W.  H.  Fultz  acted  for 
him  at  his  request. 

The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Dr. 
Blanehara.  wno  outlined  the  case  as 
he  understood  it.  He  said  there  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  anyone  in 
regard  to  the  aid  to  the  blind,  the 
trouble  being  that  nobody  had  up  to 
la  short  time  ago  become  sufficiently 
interested  to  take  the  matter  up  and 
present  it  to  the  people.  He  said  th 
way  to  do  it  was  for  all  of  the  people 
to  start  after  their  representatives 
and  senators  in  the  legislature  and  get 

Ithem    to    work    for    the    necessary    ap- 
propriation  to    make   a   start    for    this 
projected    institution    for    the    blind. 
Mrs.   A.   A.   Kendall   also   spoke   with 

much  enthusiasm   of  the   work  for   the 

blind    and    the   work   that      this      work 

sought    to    accomplish.     She    endorsed 

I  it   thoroughly  and  said   it   ought   to   be 

taken  in  hand  at  once  and  worked  out 

I  to  full   fruition. 

Joseph  B.  Reed.  Esq..  former  repre- 
sentative and  prospective  candidate 
for  State  senator,  spoke  briefly.  He 
declared  that  no  one  was  opposed  to 
the  movement  to  aid  the  blind,  but  the 

rouble  was  that  no  one  had  seen  to 
it.  until  lately  that  the  claims  of  this 
unfortunate  class  were  pressed.  The 
simple  story  was  that  they  had  been 
overlooked  and  that  other  classes  had 
been  given  aid  to  their  exclusion.  He 
declared  it  his  firm  conviction  that 
aid  to  the  blind  was  a  right,  not  a 
charity,  and  that  while  the  State 
gives  to  those  who  can  see  an  educa- 
tion it  unjustly  discriminates  against 
those  who  cannot  see.  Because  they 
cannot  take  the  prescribed  doses  of 
education  in  the  same  way  that  those 
can  who  can  see  nothing  is  done  for 
them.  They  are  not  paupers  or  ob- 
jects of  charity  and  they  are  entitled 
to  as  fair  treatment  from  the  State  as 
those  received  who  are  not  thus 
grievously  afflicted.  He  said  he  felt 
sure  that  the  sentiment  was  growing 
in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  resolve 
in  favor  of  the  blind.  The  only  reason 
why  it  did  not  pass  at  the  last  session 
was  because  it  came  in  late  and  oth- 
er matters  had  secured  the  right  of 
this  way  and  this  one  failed. 

A  quartette  of  blind  men   then   sang- 

How  Can  I  Leave  Thee."  after  which 
Hon.  A.  F.  Moulton  spoke.  He  agreed 
with  the  other  speakers  that     it     was 
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v(^3  not  charity  but  plain  right  and  thai' 
too  long  deferred  that  the  blind  peo-| 
pie  were  asking  and  what  they  ought 
to  have  granted  to  them.  He  felt 
sure  that  they  would  win  out  in  the 
end  and  not  far  away  at  that. 

A  horn  solo  by  Mr.  Nichols  came 
next,  after  which  Rev.  Prank  Will- 
cock,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  spoke  last.  Mr.  Willcock 
found  scriptural  ground  for  helping 
the  blind  and  concluded  that  as  the 
State  aided  other  classes  of  unfortu- 
nates who  could  never  by  any  possi- 
bility become  seaf-supporting  even 
with  technical  training,  the  State 
owed  it  to  the  blind  to  give  them  the 
education  they  asked  for  and  the  * 
blind  people  owed  it  to  the  State  to 
accept  the  offers  when  made  and  to  do 
their  best  to  aid  the  State  by  becom- 
ing   useful    and    helpful    citizens. 

A  selection   by  the  orchestra  closed, 
the   entertainment. 


MEETING  OF  BLIND 


Convention  of  State  Association  in 
Portland. 


THE    NEW    MEMBERS    ELECTED. 


Willis  E.  Trask  of  Chelsea  Chosen 
President-Other  Officers. 


The  annua]  meeting  of  the  Maine  as- 
sociation for  the  Blind  was  held  in  this 
city  yesterday.  The  two  business  ses- 
sions were  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
one  being  held  in  the  morning  and  -the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  morn- 
ing session  the  following  new  members  ' 
were  elected:  ■  William  Smith,  Jr., 
Westbrook;  Harry  Sherman,  South 
Gorham;  Charles  Stamps,  Eastport; 
Eugene  Peabody,  Dead  River;  Roland 
Beckwith,  Randolph;  Waldo  E.  Rams- 
dell,  Denmark;  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Pratt, 
Portland. 

The  reports  of  the  association  show 
that  there  are  at  present  25  members 
and  $150  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 

President— Willis  E.  Trask,  Chelsea. 

Vice  .  president— William  J.  Ryan, 
Portland. 

Secretary— William   Lynch,   Portland. 

Treasurer— Miss  Carrie  C.  Adams, 
Portland. 

Executive  board— Willis  E.  Trask, 
Perley  D.  Witham,  Skowhegan;  Or- 
ville  A.  Nichols,  Hallowell;  William  J. 
Ryan,  William  Lynch. 

Delegate  to  the  Maine  Legislature- 
William  J.  Ryan,  Portland. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Augusta  next  June. 

EVENING  SESSION. 
At  Reception  hall  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  interests  of 
the  proposed  manual  training  school 
for  the  blind,  Rev.  William  H.  Fultz 
presiding.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Blanc-hard,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ken- 
dall, Joseph  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Moulton  and  Rev.  Frank  Wilcock,  pas- 
tor of  the  Park  street  Presbyterian 
church.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Zylpha  Ladies'  orchestra,  a  quartette 
composed    of    four   of  the   blind,    Willis 


E.  Trask,  baritone;  O.  A.  Niehlos, 
bass;  Perley  D.  Witham,  tenor,  and 
William  Lynch,  tenor,  while  a  vocal 
solo  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Lynch  and 
a  French  horn  solo  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

The  meeting  was  not  largely  attend- 
ed owing  to  the  rain,  but  what  the  au- 
dience lacked  in  numbers  it  made  up 
in  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Fultz  called  the 
gathering  to  order  shortly  after  eight 
o'clock  and  thanked,  those  present  for 
attending.  He  alluded  to  the  businessj 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  he  I 
said  had  been  harmonious,  and  told  of 
the  wonderful  strides  that  had  been 
made  during  the  year.  There  are  now 
200  members  of  the  corporation  and  a 
large  number  of  directors.  There  has 
not  been  a  great  increase  financially 
the  past  year,  but  the  growth  in  this 
direction  in  the  past  three  years  has 
been  something  to  be  proud  of.  Mr. 
Fultz  said  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
at  the  next  session  the  Legislature 
would  see  the  wisdom  of  providing  for 
the  sightless.  Willis  E.  Trask,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  then  presented  to  the  audi- 
ence and 

REV.  DR.  BLANCHARD 
was  introduced  as  the  first  speaker. 
Dr.  Blanchard,  began  by  saying  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  blind  and  that  we, 
are  all  friends  of  the  blind  and  want 
to  help  them  all  that  we  can.  He  then 
told  of  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
blind  can  help  those  who  can  see,  say- 
ing that  they  teach  us  in  the  first 
place  the  value  of  the  power  of  mem- 
ory. He  spoke  of  the  Italian,  who 
when  he  was  aware  that  he  was  about 
to  become  blind,  wanted  to  have  im- 
printed on  his  memory  the  finest  pic- 
ture that  he  could  find,  and  so  he  se- 
lected a  mountain  near  his  home.  By 
degrees  he  placed  the  picture  of  the 
mountain  in  his  mind,  until  he  could; 
easily  see  it  after  he  became  sightless. 
The  speaker  said  that  he  could  at  that 
moment  see  the  city  of  Paris  for  the 
very  same  reason,  because  when  he 
looked  at  the  city  from  the  top  of  the 
Eiffel 'tower  he  placed  his  mind  firmly 
upon  what  he  saw.  Continuing  he 
told  of  the  testimony  of  those  who  are 
blind  as  to  the  value  of  the  mind,  he 
thought  what  a  blessing  to  all  of  us  is 
the  power  of  the  blind  to  reveal  to  us 
that  there  is  within  us  this  thing  we 
call  the  mind.  It  led  him  to  think  also 
that  there  is  something  left  after  the 
body  passes  away.  Dr.  Blanchard  said 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  get 
from  the  legislators  a  certain  sum  of 
money  and  he  if  he  were  a  millionaire 
would  give  the  association  $500,000. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  reach  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  and  we  should 
get  hold  of  the  whole  27  from  Cum- 
berland county.  In  conclusion  he 
said:  "I'll  take  care  of  one.  Mr.  Moulton 
can  take  two,  Mr.  Ryan  three  and  Mr. 
Braucher  four."  A  solo  by  Mr.  Lynch 
followed  and 

MRS.  A.  A.  KENDALL 
was  then  presented  to  the  audience. 
Mrs.  Kendall  spoke  of  the  silent  medi- 
tation of  the  Quakers  and-  said  that  if 
every  person  looked  on  the  cause 
under  discussion  in  silent  meditation 
they  would  find  an  echoing  chord  in 
their  own  hearts.  We  have  learned 
long  since  of  the  joy  of  achievement. 
What  do  the  <blind  ask  of  us?  Not1 
«toat  we  shall  give  them  charity,  but 
wosk.  We  should  give  these  people  a 
ehancteN*^.  for  achievement.  There^i* 
nothing  so  elevating  as  to  know  that 
we  are  a  part  of  the  world's  work. 
Certainly  no  cause  is  so  just  as  to  give 
these  citizens  a  chance  for  earning  a 
livelihood.  With  proper  training  they 
can  care  for  themselves.  She  alluded 
to  Dr.  Blanchard's  statement  about 
the  27  legislators  and  said  that  she 
would  go  farther  than  that  and  get 
after  their  constituents.  Backed  by 
public  opinion  the  cause  would  be 
sure  to  win  out.  Mrs.  Kendall  said 
that  a  Perkins  institute  was  not  asked 
for,  but  what  is  wanted  Is  an  indus-! 
trial  training  school.  It  can  be  made 
practically  self  supporting.  At  the! 
conclusion  of  her  excellent  remarks: 
the  orchestra  rendered  another  selec- 
tion and  the  next  speaker, 

JOSEPH  B.  REED,  ESQ., 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Reed  alluded  in 
complimentary  terms  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Blanchard  and  Mrs.  Kendall  and 
said  that  it  is  often  claimed  that  the  i 
veneer  of  civilization  is  thin  and  that  i 
barbarism    lies  beneath   the     shell.     It 


WILLIAM   J.   RYAN. 

may  not  be,  however,  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  barbarous,  but  the  matter  of 
aid  for  the  blind  may  not  have  been 
presented  in  the  right  way.  People 
who  talk  and  combine  get  attention. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  spoken  of  as  an  exem- 
plification of  extreme  persistence  and 
energy  and  the  speaker  said  that  his 
work  is  beginning  to  count  as  is  shown 
in  the  public  sentiment  all  over  the 
State.  The  blind,  he  said,  had  simply 
been  overlooked,  no  one  would  do 
them  wrong.  Mr.  Reed  spoke  earn- 
estly in  favor  of  giving  the  blind  in- 
dustrial training,  saying  that  we  give 
the  seeing  child  an  education,  yet  we 
refuse  to  place  in  the  hands  of  this 
particular  class  the  tools  that  they 
need.  This  is  absolutely  unjust.  The 
matter  should  receive  attention,  not 
only  from  the  27  legislators  in  this 
county,  but  every  one  in  the  State. 
These  blind  men  have  a  right  to  be 
considered,  that  their  hands  may  be 
trained  to  make  them  active  and  self 
;  supporting.  How  can  a  man  in  dark- 
ness, In  idleness  and  ignorance  be  ex- 
pected to  pursue  and  overtake  happi- 
ness? If  our  general  educational  sys- 
tem is  right  we  have  no  right  to  single: 
out  one  class  and  say  they  shall  not 
have  an  education  because  they  can- 
not take  it  the  same  way  and  in  the 
same  doses  as  others.  Mr.  Reed's 
■  speech  was  followed  by  a  -selection  by 
the  quartette,  and  Mr.  Fultz  then 
called  upon 

HON.  A.  H.  MOULTON 
for  remarks.  Mr.  Moulton  said  that 
.  he  thought  all  had  learned  something 
since  coming  to  the  meeting.  Speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Blanchard's  talk  he  said 
not  many  realized  what  a  politician 
was  lost  when  the  doctor  went  into 
the  ministry.  He  said  that  Mrs.  Ken- 
dall had  spoken  of  the  Quakers  and 
there  were  different  kinds  of  Quakers, 
one  of  them  being  earthquakers. 
When  Mrs.  Kendall  started  in  a  good 
cause  she  was  an  earthquaker.  He 
was  glad  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  State  senate. 
Touching  upon  the  problem  of  the  blind 
Mr.  Moulton  said  that  some  of  our  ex- 
cellent citizens  want  to  get  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light  so  far  as  pos- 
sible. These  people  do  not  come  claim- 
ing any  charity,  but  simply  ask  an 
education  as  a  part  of  their  rights. 
Some  of  them  are  wonders  in  showing 
what  people  can  accomplish  without 
sight.  What  they  want  and  what 
they  ask  is  simply  to  make  themselves 
self  supporting.  Mr.  Nichols  now  gave 
a  French  horn  solo  and  the  last 
speaker, 

REV.  FRANK  WILCOCK, 
came  to  the       platform.     Mr     Wilcock 
read  a  few  verses  from  the  ninth  chap- 


r.Jer  of  Mark  relating  to  the  healing  of 
the  man  who  wan  blind  from  his  liirlh 
and  then. made  a  stirring  address  in 
!-  '-'if  of  the  blind.  The  meeUafc 
closed  with  music  by. Hub^^MK^^ 
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CONVENTION  FOI$^ 
THE  BLIND  TODAY. 

Maine    Association     in    Session— Meet- 
ing   at    Reception    Hall    Tonight 
Will  'Draw    Big    Crowd. 

Much  interest  is  shown  throughout 
Portland  in  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Maine  'association  for  the 
blind  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  today. 
Sessions  were  held  in  the  morning  from 
9.30  to  11.30  and  from  2  to  4  o'clock  In 
the  afternoon. 

A  fine  program  has .  been  arranged 
for  the  public  meeting  which  will  take 
place  in  Reception  hall,  City  building, 
at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

Addreses   in    the   interest       of       the 
Maine  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
delivered   by   such   persons   of  note   as 
Hon.    Chas.    H.    Randall,       Rev.        Dr.  j 
Bianchard,    Hon.    A.    C.    Moulton,    the 
Rev.  Frank  Wilcock  and  other  promi- 
nent   speakers,   Hon.    Joseph   B.    Reed.  ; 
and    Mrs.    A.   A.    Kendall.       There   will  j 
also  be  several  fine  musical  selections,  j 
The   Maine   association    for    the   Blind 
is   an    organization       which   has   been  j 
formed   both   for   the   purpose   of   pro-  | 
moting  more  fraternal  relations  among  I 
the  blind,  and   of  aiding  to   place   the 
blind   on   a  level  with   those   who   see. 
The    establishing       of       an    industrial 
school  for  the  adult  blind  of  Maine  is 
the  first  undertaking  of  the  association 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  others  so 
soon  as  the  school  shall  have  become 
aft.  accomplished  fact.  — ««•"• 
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MEETING     OF    BLIND. 

Convention    of    State      Association      In 
Portland — New  Members  Elected. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  as- 
sociation for  the  Blind  was  held  in  this 
city  yesterday.  The  two  business  ses- 
sions were  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building, 
one  being  held  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  morn- 
ing session  the  following  new  members 
were   elected:  William   Smith,    Jr., 

"Westbrook;  Harry  Sherman,  South 
Gorham;  Charles  Stamps,  Eastport; 
Eugene  Peabody,  Dead  River;  Roland 
Beckwith,  Randolph;  Waldo  E.  Rams- 
dell,  Denmark;  Mrs.  Grace  C.  Pratt, 
Portland. 

The  reports  of  the  association  show 
that  there  are  at  present  25  members 
and  $150  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  afternoon  the  following  officers 
were  elected: 
President— Willis  E.  Trask,  Chelsea. 
Vice      president— William      J.  Ryan, 
Portland. 
Secretary— William   Lynch,   Portland 
Treasurer — Miss      Carrie  C.     Adams! 
Portland. 

Executive       board— Willis   E.    Tras. 
Perley    D.    Witham,    Skowhegan;    O 
ville  A.  Nichols,  Hallowell;  William 
Ryan,  William  Lynch. 

Delegate  to  the  Maine  Legislaturi 
William  J.  Ryan,  Portland. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
in  Augusta  next  June. 

EVENING  SESSION. 
At  Reception  hall  in  the  evening 
there  was  a  meeting  In  the  interests  of 
the  proposed  manual  training  school 
for  the  blind,  Rev.  William  H.  Fultz 
presiding.  The  speakers  were  Rev. 
Dr.  Henry  Bianchard,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Ken- 
dall, Joseph  B.  Reed,  Esq.,  Hon.  A.  H. 
Moulton  and  Rev.  Frank  Wilcock,  pas- 
tor of  the  Park     street      Presbyterian 


church.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Zylpha  Ladies'  orchestra,  a  quartette 
composed  of  four  of  the  blind,  Willis 
E.  Trask,  baritone;  O.  A.  Nichlos, 
bass;  Perley  D.  Witham,  tenor,  and 
William  Lynch,  tenor,  while  a  vocal 
solo  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Lynch  and 
a  French  horn  solo  by  Mr.  Nichols. 

From 


Work    Of   Colored    Blind    And    D«&f. 

The  annual  exhibition"-!}?  the  Maryland 
School  for  Colored  BUud  and  Deaf  was 
held  from  2  jto,  0  I  .  M  yesterday  at  the 
school  building,  «40  West  Saratoga  street. 
The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to  show, 
at  first  hand,  the  work  done  at  the  school. 
A  number  of  visitors  were  present  to  In- 
spect the  buildings  and  witness  the  liter- 
ary work,  the  manual  training,  which  con- 
sists of  chair  caning,  mattress  malting  anil  | 
shoe  making,  and  sewing  and  cleaning.  The  \ 
class  in  domestic  science  served  luncheon 
and  the  physical  culture  class  exercised 
with  dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs.  A  game 
of  basketball  was  played  and  acrobatic 
feats  were  performed  by  the  students. 

The  annual  concert  will  he  held  at  8 
o'clock  Friday  evening,  June  15. 

Mr.  John  .  F.  Bledsoe  is  the  superin- 
tendent, and  the  board  of  directors  Is  com- 
posed of: 

Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  president:  Mr.  T.  J.  C. 
Williams,  secretary;  Mr.  Waldo  Newcomer,  treas- 
urer; Mr.  John  Block.  Dr.  Bernard  C.  Sterner  and 
Mr.  John  M.  Glenn.  i  S 
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Elaborate  Entertainment  to  Be 

Given  at  Institute  in 

Berkeley, 


OAKLAND,  June  S.— The  blind  pu- 
pils of  the  California  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Berkeley,  will  give  a  concert  in  their 
assembly  hall  tonight.  The  closing  ex- 
ercises are  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon.    The  program  tonight  follows: 

Part  first — Chorus  (a),  "The  Minuet," 
J.  R.  Fairlamb,  (b)  "Dancing  Song," 
Carl  Reinecke,  Primary  class;  organ 
solo,  "Improvisation  in  B  flat,"  Scotson 
Clark,  Andrew  Svensen;  organ  solo,  "Al- 
bum Leaf,"  Franz  Gruetzmacher,  Ever- 
ett Decicard;  vocal  solo,  "The  Beautiful 
Land  of  Nod,"  Edwin  Greene,  Marguer- 
ite Graham;  piano  selo,  "Mazurka'  Op. 
54,  Benjamin  Godard.  Valentine  Miller; 
organ  solo,  "Toccata"  in  t>  minor,  Jo- 
hann  Sebastian  Bach,  Berna  Haight; 
piano  solo,  "'vv'altz  in  A  flat,"  Op.  42, 
Frederick  Chopin,  Hazel  Piper.  Part 
second — Organ  solo,  "Berceuse,"  Carl 
Gressler,  Everett  Deckard;  piano  solo, 
"Mazurka,"  op.  8,  Nicolai  von.  Wilm, 
Andrew  Svensen;  vocal  solo.  "The  Sweet 
o'  the  Year,"  C.  Wllleby,  Mary  Ruiz; 
piano  solo,  "Trilby,"  op.  50,  Benjamin. 
Godard,  Berna  Haight;  vocal  solo,  "My; 
Heart's  Delight  and  Treasure,"  Gaetano ' 
Donizetti,  Carolina  Cabrillis;  organ 
solo,  Introduction  td  the  Third  Act  and 
Bridal  Chorus  ("Lohengrin'),  Richard 
Wagner,  arranged  for  the  organ  by  S. 
P.  Warren,  Hazel  Piper;  chorus,  "As 
the   Dawn,"    Otto   Cantor. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE'S  QUEER,  HOBBIES 


Interesting  Ways  in  Which.  They  Pass 
Their  Time. 


Prom  Tit-mt«. 

The   writer  recently   had   the   pi 
meeting  a  certain    well   known   and   hi| 
gifted   oculist  who  numbers  among  hla 
tlents  some  of  the   wealthiest  blind   people 
in    the    world    and   who    volunteered    some 
Interesting  information  relative  to  the  dif- 
ferent ways  in  which  those  who  have  lost 
their    sight   bass    their    time. 

'One  of  the  most  curious  hobbles  among 
my  blind  patients,"  said  the  specialist,  "la 
practised  by  a  lady  who  lost  her  sight  six- 
teen years  ago.  She  Is  really  a  remark- 
able florist,  and  her  flower  beds,  her 
vineries  and  her  hothouses  are  worthy  of 
a  king's  garden.  Although  she  has,  of 
course,  some  assistance,  the  majority  of 
the  work  is  performed  by  herself,  and  she 
has  become  remarkably  expert  in  the  se 
tlon   of  bulbs  and   seeds. 

"I  have  often  watched  her  In  one  of  her 
conservatories  going  from  plant  to  plant, 
picking  off  a  dead  leaf  here,  tying  up  a 
fallen    branch    there,    tapping   the    pots    to 

0  see  If  water  were  wanted,  and  acting  Just 
is  any  other  gardener  would  act  who  pos- 
sessed his  full  complement  of  senses.  I 
lave  seen  her  'pot  out'  a  bed  of  young  ge- 
anlums  and  'set'  the  plants  with  remark- 
ble  exactitude.  She  measures  the  dis- 
ances  with  a  small  rule,  and  seldom  is 
he  out  In  her  calculations.  She  gets  an 
mmense  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of  her 
lobby,  and  she  has  told  me  over  and  over 
/gain  that  while  pursuing  it  she  almost 
orgets  the  loss  of  her  sight.  She  is  con- 
emplating  founding  an  Institution  where 
llnd  people  may  learn  gardening,  and  when 
he  does  I  am  sure  It  will  be  a  great 
won. 

"Then  I  have  another  patient,  a  man  this 
Ime,  who  lives  In  the  country  and  who 
lasses  his  time  looking  after  a  score  or 
nore  of  beehives.  He  manages  them  with 
aiarvelous  skill,  Is  remarkably  successful 
ind  never  gets  stung;  In  fact,  the  bees  ap- 
pear to  know  him  well  and  seldom  attempt 
to  molest  him.  During  the  last  few  years 
this  gentleman,  who,  by  the  way,  only  lost 
his  sight  as  recently  as  1900,  has  secured 
several  hundredweight  of  honey,  which  ho 
never  sells,  but  gives  much  of  It  to  his 
friends  and  sends  the  rest  to  various  blind 
institutions. 

"Among  my  child  patients  who  have  lost 
their  sight  I  could  tell  you  of  many  Inter- 
esting hobbies.  I  have  one  little  patient, 
however,  who  has  made  some  wonderfully 
good  scrapbooks.  and  it  is  marvelous  how 
clever  she  is  in  arranging  them.  Of  course, 
the  scraps  are  of  the  colored  kind,  already 
cut  out.  and  by  the  feel  she  can  at  once 
tell  whether  It  is  a  bird,  a  flower,  or  an 
animal,  and  she  arranges  them  with  ex- 
cellent  taste. 

"Then  among  my  young  men  patients 
there  is  one  blind  boy  of  nineteen  who  is 
wonderfully  expert  In  making  flies  for  fish- 
ing. If  he  were  a  poor  boy  he  could  nr 
a  lot  of  money  by  His  hobby,  but  he  Is 
wealthy  and  only  fashions  flies  for  his  own 
amusement  and  to  give  to  his  friends. 
Sometimes  the  young  man  himself  goes 
fishing,  for  he  keenly  enjoys  the  sport,  and 

1  have  often  met  him  coming  home  with  a 
well-filled  basket  of  fine  trout  caught  by 
the    files    which    he   has   made." 
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MK.  LAYTOX'S  STROXG  PLEA  FOR 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  DEPRIVED 

OF  THEIR  SIGHT. 


The  better  and  higher  education  of  the 
English-speaking  blind  in  Montreal  ^as 
the  theme  dealt  with  by  Mr.  l'hilip  E. 
Layton,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Maclcay  Institute  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Layton  said  that  as  a  blind  man, 
and  in  behalf  oi"  the  blind,  he  wished  to 
publicly  thank  Mrs.  Ashcroft  for  what 
the  had  done  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  the  Mackay  Institute.  Prior  to 
her  talcing .  hold  of  the  work  nothing 
had  been  done  for  the  education  of  tae 
English-speaking  blind  in  Montreal. 
From  pure  love  and  sympathy  she  had 
taken  hold  of  the  work.  Her  :. 
was  the  founder  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Brantford,  and  it  was  fil 
that  his  daughter  should  follow  in 
footsteps  in  this  city.  Through  her 
teaching,  and  that  of  her  assistant,  i'ves 
had  been  made  brighter  and  happier, 
and  thanks  were  also  due  to  the  -direc- 
tors of  the  Mackay  Institute  in  support- 
ing  Mrs.   Ashcroft   in    this    good   work. 

\Vhat.  Sir  George  Williams  did  in 
starting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  a  room  in  a 


'  vO  London  warehouse,  said  Mr.  Layton, 
Airs.  Asheroft  has  .done  for  the  blind  inj 
this  province — but  as  the  work  for  youngj 
nien  has  gone  on  until  there  is  not  ai 
town  in  the  Knglish-speaking  world  with- 
out a  branch  of  the  Y.  Jf.  U.  A.,  so  the 
work  for  the  blind  must  progress.  Thus 
what  has  been  done  at  the  Maekay  In- 
stitute up  to  the  present  time  is  but;  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  separate  up-to-date 
school  for  the  English-speaking  blind  in 
Montreal,  the  influence  of  which  would 
be   felt   all   over  the   Dominion. 

Many  years  of  Mr.  Layton's  life  were 
spent  in  two  large  schools  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  he  has  never  yet  known 
a  school  connected  with  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  where  the  work  has  been  sat- 
isfactory. The  most  successful  pupils 
have  always  graduated  from  separate 
schools  for  the  blind.  Each  of  these 
schools  need  an  entirely  different  form 
of  government.  There  is  no  affinity  be- 
tween the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  peo- 
ple. They  have  nothing  in  common. 
The  possibilities  for  the  blind  are  in- 
finitely greater  than  those  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  The  field  of  usefulness  open 
to  the  blind  is  a  large  one — the  church, 
literature,  politics,  law,  music  and  com-  j 
merce.  The  blind  have  been  successful 
in  ill  these  walks  of  life.  Thus  we  | 
have  our  Milton.  The  late  Sir  Henry 
Fawcett,  the  most  progressive  Post-  f 
piaster-General  that  England  has 
known,  was  a  blind  man.  The  world- 
famed  organist  and  composer,  Mr.  Al- 
fred Hollms,  is  a  blind  man.  The  late 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Congress  was 
a  blind  man.  Mr.  Heresehoff,  the  head 
cf  the  shipbuilding  firm,  who  build  the 
wonderful  yachts  that  nold  the  'Ameri- 
ca's' cup  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and 
that  give  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  so  much 
trouble,  is  a  blind  man. 

The  blind  need  the  very  best  of  teach- 
ers, said  Mir.  Layton,  and  the  male  pu- 
pils need  men  to  train  them.  The  best 
of  literature  should  be  read.  At  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  London,  England, 
there  are  over  two  thousand  volumes  in 
the  library  with  raised  type  which  the 
pupils  can  read  themselves,  from  Shakes- 
peare downwards.  The  blind  should  be 
given  every  advantage,  and  they  should 
be  deprived  of  nothing  which  their  more 
fortunate  brothers  and  sisters  enjoy. 

Of  a  necessity  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  expensive.  The  education  needs 
to  be  very  thorough  in  every  way  spiri- 
tually, morally,  intellectually  and  phy- 
sically. When  properly  educated  ninety 
percent  of  the  blind  become  self-support- 
ing. 

The  school  for  the  English-speaking 
blind  in  Montreal  should  be  non-sec- 
tarian, and  where  pupils  may  be  receiv- 
ed from  six  years  old  to  twenty-six.  For 
want  of  space  the  Mackay  Institute  do 
not  care  to  take  pupils  after  they  are 
sixteen  years  old;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  people 
lose  their  sight  after  the  age  of  sixteen 
through  accidents,  eta.,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  blind  people  in  Montreal  and 
vicinity,  also ,  in.  the  House  of  Refuge, 
who  are  leading  useless,  idle  lives,  and 
who,  had  they  but  had  a  little  proper 
instruction,  would  be  able  to  earn  their 
awn  living  and  become  useful  citizens. 
Blindness  is  a  sad  affliction,  but  to  be  de- 
prived of  taking  one's  part  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  rela- 
tions and  friends,  is  a  thousand  times 
worse.  Educate  a  boy  or  girl  so  that  | 
the}'  can  earn  their  own  living  and  you 
greatly  minimize  the  affliction  of  blind- 
ness, nay.  it  is  almost  obliterated  from 
the   consciousness. 

From  Brontford  to  Victoria  there  is 
not  a  school  for  the  blind,  and  from 
Brantford  to  Halifax  there  is  not  a  sep- 
arate school  for  the  English-speaking  I 
blind.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  coming  into  Canada  every  year, 
but  no  provision  is  being  made  for  blind- 
ness. In  Montreal  we  have  separate  in- 
stitutions of  every  kind — wc  have  Laval, 
McGill,  French  hospitals,  English  hospi- 
tals. French  and  English  asylums,  sep- 
arate schools  of  every  description  for 
the  seeing;  there  is  a  separate  school  for 
the  French  blind,  viz.,  the  Xazareth  In- 
stitute, but  there  is  not  a  separate  school 
for  the  English-speaking  blind  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec. 

If  a  boy  or  girl  loses  their  sight  in 
Montreal  who  is  a  Catholic,  they  either 
have  to  go  to  the  Nazareth  Institute, 
where  the  great  difficulty  of  language 
presents  itself,  or  else  they  have  to  go 
to  (he  United  States,  Brantford  or  Hali- 
fax, and  with   the  latter  alternative  the 


financial  difficulty  is   often   a   serious^oTre' 
for  the  poor. 

Mr.  Layton  says  that  there  are  quire 
a  number  of  successful  blind  people  in 
Montreal,  but  all  these  have  had  to  get 
their  education  outside  Canada.  For 
many  reasons,  he  considers  Montreal  the 
right  place  for  an  institution  for  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind:  first,  on  ac- 
count of  our  universities,  and  secondly, 
on  account  of  the  musical  and  other  edu- 
cational advantages  which  it  affords. 

Mr.  Layton  is  deeply  interested  in  this 
matter,  and  would  be  pleased  to  meet 
any  one  and  give  them  information  as 
regards  what  is  being  done  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  England  and  elsewhers  for 
the  uplifhting  of  those  afflicted  with 
blindness.  He  is  sure  that  if  a  school 
ytexe  erected  in.  this  city  on  the  lines 
suggested,  capable  of  holding  a  hundred 
pupils,  it  would  not  be  many  months  be- 
fore such  an  institution  would  be  filled. 
He  sincerely  hopes  that  some  rich,  gen- 
erous person  or  persons  will  take  this 
matter  up,  as  the  need  is  a  great  one. 
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Nebraska  School  For  The  Blind. 

A  copy  of  the  Omaha  "Sunday 
World  Journal"  has  just  reached  my 
desk,  .containing  a  charming  letter 
from  Miss  Sears  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind.  She  pays  a  de- 
served tribute  to  Mr.  Bacon,  the 
founder  of  the  Institution,  and  first 
superintendent,  now  in  blindness  and 
very  advanced  life,  still  living  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  his  beloved  work, 
and  making  occasional  visits  to  it. 

These  popular  articles  are  invalu- 
able as  bringing  the  "vvork  attractive- 
ly before  the  public;  and  yet  they  are 
often  inaccurate  and  leave-  mistaken 
notions  in  the  public  mind.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  such  writ- 
ers do  not  seek  to  secure  exact  in- 
formation, and  give  it  to  the  public, 
instead  of  making  up  the  facts  that 
they  so  nearly  guess  aright. 


The  Last  Days  Op  School. 

The  time  has  almost  come  for  our 
school  to  close.  "We  shall  all  soon 
go  home;  but  we  still  have  some  work 
to  do,  and  we  ought  to  kept  at  it  till 
the  very  last  day.  The  thought  of 
home    should   not   make    us  neglect 


our  work,  as  is  very  likely  to  be  the 
case  with  many;  for  neglecting  our 
work  will  only  make  time  time  pass 
away  more  slowly.  We  will  all  feel 
a  great  deal  better  if  we  leave  school 
knowing  that  we  have  done  our  duty 
to  the  very  last  day. 

Owing    to    the    many    things    that 
must   be    attended    to,    such  as  com- 
mencement, examinations,  and  many 
other   tilings,  there  are  always  some 
irregularities   in   the  work,  but  such 
necessities   should   not   in   the  least 
make    us   forget  what  is  right.    It  is 
very  natural  for  boys  and  girls  to  get 
mischievous   and  want  to  be  f  r  olick- 
some    and    do    things   that  at  others 
times  they  would  not  think  of.  School 
work  is  just  like  any  other  work,  and 
we  need  it  more  than  any  other  work. 
Especially,  while   we   are   here,    the 
more  we    work,  the  better  we  will  be 
prepared  to  work  at  home.     We  can- 
not  learn    too   much.     School  is  the 
place   to   put  in  our  best  lieks.     The 
Bible   says,    "Be   thou  faithful  unto 
death,    and   I  will  give  thee  a  crown 
of  life.''    So,  if  we  continue  faithfully 
to  do  our  duty,  and  to  obey  the  rules, 
the  next  thing  to  a  crown  of  life  is  a 
good    reputation,    and    to    have    the 
good    opinion   of  all.      Let  us  deter- 
mine  to    do    our    work    here   and  go 
home  with  the  same  good  purpose. 
C.  Frame. 


Front  Nebraska  City. 

Special   Diap/tch   to   the  World-Herald. 

Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  June  9.— The  clos- 
ing, exercises  at  the  institute  tor  the 
blind  Vere  concluded  Thursday  afternoon 
anQ  the  pupils  left  for  their  homes.  The 
trustees,  at  the  suggestion  of  Superin- 
tendent J.  T.  Morey,  retained  the  entire 
faculty  for  the  ensuing  year.  Superin- 
tendent Morey  has  gone  to  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  to  attend  a  reunion  of  his  old  class 
at  the  commencement  exercises  at  Union  J 
college.  y 
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Exercises    at    School    tor    Blind. 

i» I^WiX       CITY-        Neb-        JUD«         »- 

'^fl^-The  thirtieth  annual  gradu- 
ating exercises  of  the  Nebraska 
Selfcol  for  the  blind  were  held  at 
~o  clock  this  afternoon  at  the  Institute 
chapel.  An  appreciative  audience  con- 
sisting of  friends  and  relatives  and  well 
wishers  from  this  city  was  present.  Gov- 
ernor J.  H.  Mickey  was  unable  to  attend 
and  in  his  absence  the  graduates  received 
the.r  diplomas  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
O.  Detwe.ler.  president  of  the  Board  of 
trustees.    The  annual  concert  given  by  the  i 

ni.hr    t?  thC  lnS"tUte  WaS  «»derea  li?' 
night.      There    will    be    no    change    in    the 

eacher:  ^^  f0n*  ™Xt  ^  *'  ^ 
Trustees  V"*  re-elected  *»  the  Board  of 
Trustees   at   a   meeting   held   today 
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To  Provide  Home  for  Bimd. 

Under  the,  a\v)#hon  of  the  Friedlander 

one  out  of  nineteen   homes  for  old  folk 
In    Philadelphia    will    admit    the    wmo, 
and   as   all   the   home     for   euch ^«£° 
KSSS:  thaeV°  c^nnot^mit    those    who 
are  unable  to  work. 
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1 
BJJ3KD- BABIES  IN  TENEMENTS. 

What  tine   International   Sunshine   So- 
ciety Auks   for   Them. 

From  the  Massachusetts  division  of  the 
i  International  Sunshine  society,  of  which 
Mrs  Gertrude  E.  Meggett  is  president, 
!  with  headquarters  at  29  Temple  place, 
Boston,  comes  an  appeal  for  suffering  lit- 
tle ones  in  tup  tenement  districts;  especial- 
ly   for    one    class    of    them.    The    writer 

'Have  you  thought  what  the  heat  must 
mean  to  a  blind  baby,  with  its  exquisite 
i  sensitiveness,  its  inability  for  amusement/ 
Had  you  but  seen  one  toss  from  side  to 
side  even  in  coolness  and  comfort  in  a 
vain  endeavor  to  break  the  spell  of  weari- 
ness which  its  sightless  condition  caused, 
you  could  better  fancy  the  effect  of  hot 
weather  in  a  crowded  tenement.  There 
a  blind  child  is  treated  as  if  it  were  im- 
becile; its  little  mind  stagnates  because 
no  one'  teaches  it  anything,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  eight  years  of  age  It 
usuallv  has  become  idiotic. 

Blind  babies  in  poor  families  are  not  easy 
to  find,  although  there  are  many  of  them. 
Parents  are  not  proud  of  a  sightless  child, 
and  while  they  do  not  neglect  to  feed  or 
clothe  it,  they  frequently  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  without  doubt  as  bright 
mentally  as  any  other  member  of  the  fami- 
ly, if  not  brighter.  ..  „  ,  ,* 
We  know  of  such  a  blind  two-years-old 
child  of  working  parents  who,  being  away 
during  the  day,  arrange  for  its  comfort, 
but  in  their  ignorance  have  never  tried  to 
develop  its  limbs  or  brain,  so  that  to-day 
it  lies  flat  on  its  back,  never  having  stood 
on  its  little  feet.  A  few  years  will  cause 
it  to  be  a  cripple. 

But  the  Junior  Sunshiners  all  over  Mas- 
sachusetts are  taking  an  interest  in  this 
case  and  others  similar,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  establish  a  Sunshine  bed  in  the  Boston 
blind  babies'  nursery,  where  any  blind  child 
under  five  years  of  age  is  eligible  for  adr 
mission.  The  parents  of  a  blind  child  are 
expected  to  provide  its  clothing,  but  in 
many  cases  they  cannot  do  so,  so  our  see- 
ing juniors  will  find  plenty  of  work  for 
their  busy  fingers  in  fashioning  plain 
clothes  for  the  little  ones. 

The  Junior  Sunshiners  of  the  Third  TJni- 
versalist  church  of  Springfield  have  just 
contributed  toward  this  bed  $2.20  earned 
through  the  sale  of  fancy  lamp  shades. 
All  contributions  will  receive  a  prompt  ac- 
knowledgment and  should  be  sent  to  Mrs 
Gertrude  E.  Meggett,  at  29  Temple  placet 
Boston. 

The  International  Sunshine  society  makes 
I  all  appeals  for  assistance  with  its  cases 
through  the  press,  and  never  authorizes 
the  soliciting  of  money  at  homes  or  offices. 
Can  any  one  tell  us  of  a  wheeled  chair— 
or  of  apparatus  for  lifting  a  helpless  man 
whose  wife  finds  her  strength  breaking 
after  months  of  nursing.  They  are  not 
able  to  hire  such  a  chair,  and  if  any  one 
has  one  to  loan  or  to  give  away  we  will 
gladly  furnish  the  address  and  pay  ex- 
pressage. 

Fred  G.  Schneck  of  Griswoldville  would 
be   glad   to   receive   souvenir  postals,   and 
canceled  stamps.    He  has  long  been  a  suf- 
ferer from  rheumatism  and  greatly  appre- 
,  ciates   good   cheer   in  any   form. 

We  earnestly  appeal  for  infants'  clothing. 
Whoever  has  such  to  "pass  pn"  will  bring 
happiness  into  several  families  at  present 
unprovided  for,  if  it  is  sent  to  our  head' 
quarters. 


ABLIND  WONDER. 


Vi 


Helen    Keller  Has  a  Rival   In  Clever 
Chjlstlne  La  Barraque. 

llnd  Gill  n  Lawyer,  Slng- 
gulst  nnd   a   Horse- 
back   Rider. 


Ough  she  has  been,  bjjnj,  frnm  £hfld- 
this    affliction    has     not     prevented 


CHRISTINE  LA  BARRAQUE. 
Christine  La  Barraque  a  beautiful  California 
girl,  from  making  the  best  of  her  oppor- 
tunities. At  the  age  of  28  years  she  is  a 
practicing  lawyer,  an  intelligent  linguist, 
an  accomplished  horsewoman  and  a  skilled 
musician.  This  persevering  young  woman 
overcame  the  many  difficulties  that  con- 
fronted her  and  graduated  from  college 
with  distinction.  Not  content  with  what 
she  has  accomplished,  she  aims  still  higher. 
She  has  anounced  her  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  concert  singer,  having  already  met 
with  much  approval  from  New  York  and 
Boston  critics. 

The  La  Barraque  family  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia and  little  Christine  became  a  pupil 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley. She  progressed  rapidly.  She  passed 
through  primary,  grammar  and  high  school 
grades.  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
become  a  college  girl. 
Here  is  her  own  story  of  her  lite: 
"It  was  not  until  I  went  to  a  small  pri- 
vate kindergarten,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  "that  I  realized  that  1  could  not 
see  Until  then  my  father  and  mother 
preferred  not  to  let  me  realize  that  I  was 
different  from  my  brothers  and  sisters.  It 
was  so  terrible  when  I  learned  the  truth; 
it  left  such  a  vivid  impression  upon  my 
childish  mind  that  even  now,  after  all  these 
busy  years,  I  .can  recollect  my  astonish- 
ment and  the  sadness  which  took  posses- 
sion of  me. 

"Nobody  thought.  I  could  get  through  the 
University  of  California,"  she  went  on 
"but  I  did.  I  engaged  three  readers  and 
I  managed  to  keep  them  all  busy.  I  knew 
French  and  Spanish;  I  learned  Italian.  It 
was  easy  enough  in  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry, but  in  integral  calculus  I  thought 
I  was  lost."    And  so  she  was  graduated. 

They  told  her  that  her  ambition  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  was  absurd.  For  an  an- 
swer she  took  the  course,  became  a  night 
school  teacher  in  San  Francisco  to  earn 
her  board  and  tuition  and  got  her  sheep- 
skin as  an  IX.  B.  There  were  76  in  the 
class.  75  of  them  men.  At  the  end  but  39 
remained,  and  Miss  La  Barraque  led  them 

all. 

"Of  course,  I  have  realized  that  a  blind 
woman  could  hardly  practice  law.  So  I 
have  now  decided  to  take  up  music  as 
my  livelihood.  I  feel  a  bit  nervous  yet 
but  I  am  studying  hard  and  I  hope  I  shall 
succeed." 


1 1  m 


luting  for  the  Blind. 

HoAp  Branch,  International  Sunshine  So- 
defi^gave  its  annual  outing  to   the  In- 
mates   of    the    Home    for    the    Blind.    5K 
Washington    avenue.    Friday.      A    trip    tc 
|  North  Beach  was  enjoyed  by  a  merry  com- 
1  pany.     After   the    return    to    the    home    a 
social  hour  and  refreahments  concluded  a 
happy  occasion  of  pleasure  and  sum 
The    officers   of   Hope    Branr-h    are-      Mies 
Emma  J.   Wilson,   president;     \ij6s   yj    M 
Wheeler,  vice  president;  Mrs.  H.  B   Henry 
secretary,  and  Miss  Mabel  Whitley   treas- 
|  urer. 

Qttrit  i&  Mw  i 

FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Miss    Je«Hle    C.    Starkweather    „f    the 
MiI«nnke^cl,„ol    f„r    ,,,,.    „,,„,, 

Vinlt.s     C'fty. 

Miss  Jessie   C.   Starkweather  of   Mll- 

wank^T  °,f  }he  facult>-  ot  th<  Mil- 
waukee School  for  the  Blind,  is  In  the 

uZJPnXL"*.  dayS  lo  e"d^vr,r  to  in! 
Rh»  .1  0sh*oal}  residents  in  her  work 
f  ,  S.,PanLr'V  ariy  ^eaged  in  looking 
who  rJ,  ch"f,r*"  wh<>  are  blind  or 
,iea  S'\^  °n'y  Partia"y.  with  the 
idea,  of  taking  care  of  them  In  th» 
home  at  Milwaukee.  The  institution 
■a  charity,  and  is  planning  oa^! 
its   scope   so   as      to   take      In   an"   de? 

Iweofelih??'1  m  the  "toto  «*&  ** 

age  of  eight  years,  and  give  them  free 

instruction,  if  necessary,  in  an  the 
?n  ^Hf  Whl°h  norma!  <=njJdren  learn 
method!'         °  readinS  by  the   "P^"1" 

From  v-rn 


STATE  CAPITA!  NEWS. 


STATE   INSTITUTE   FOR   BLIND. 


lor  R< 


Prof.   Finer  Resigns  and  In  Succeeded 
by  Prof.  Brasher. 

Sp^cfedflftTHE  News. 

Austin,  Tex.,  June  9.— Prof.  H.  L.  Finer, 
for  rrkny  years  superintendent  of  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  resigned  as 
head  of  that  lnstit^ftt^^owing  to  continued 
ill  health.  The  board  of  trustees,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor,  has  selected  a 
successor,  naming  Prof.  H.  M.  Brasher 
of  Hopkins   County   for   the  pi. 

Prof.  Piner  has  been  affected  with  heart 
trouble  for  some  time  and  has  been  un- 
able to  leave  his  room  for  the  last  four 
months.  Because  of  the  illness  and  the 
trying  work  incident  to  managing  a  large 
institution,  he  will  take  a  rest  and  prob- 
ably assume  less  arduous  duties.  Before 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  State  Blind 
Institute  Prof.  Piner  was  chief  clerk  to 
Prof.  J.  S.  Kendall  in  the  Department  of 
Iiducation. 

Prof.  Brasher  has  been  a  teacher  in  the 
Institute  for  nine  years  and  is  familiar 
with  its  management  and  the  art  of  teach- 
ing the  blind,  which  is  most  difficult.  He 
Is  splendidly  equipped  for  the  place,  being 
a  graduate  of  Texas  Christian  I 
and  of  the  Sam  Houston  Normal,  besides 
having  taken  advanced  work  In  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas. 

Prof.  Piner  will  leave  the  institution 
some  time  next  month,  as  he  will  prepare 
his  annual  report  before  severing  his  con- 
nection with  the  school,  which  has  made 
splendid  progress  under  his  administra- 
tion. >i 

L      * 

jf  7   ii  ft:/'    •<   -'  — ■    - 


State   Institute    for   Blind. 

BPSoiAi  to  Tpa  Nro«.  — *•""'' 

Au6tin,/Tex.,  June  5.— This  was  the  clos- 
ing day J.t  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  alter  a  most  artistic  musical  program 
the  diplomas  and  certificates  of  excellence 
were  awarded.  The  baccaulearate  address 
was  delivered  by  Judge  James  B.  Clark, 
proctor  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

_        .        ~-  11       -  -*"^ 

Booitxv,    (maSS.)',   JOURNAL 


Monday,  djune  11_.  J906. 

BLINffTDMPffS'ER'S  NEGRO"" 
DITTY  STRIKES  NEW  NOTE 

Harry  C.  Williams,  the  well-lftown: 
composer  and  song  writer  of  West  Med- 
tord.  has  just  published  "The  Agitation 
Twins,"  a  tuneful  negro  melody  which 
strikes  a  new  note  in  the  long  list  of  dia- 
lect songs  of  the  Southland.  Mr.  Will- 
iams is  wholly  blind,  but  his  remarkable 
memory  and  ear  for  music  have  enabled 
him  to  produce  a  considerable  number 
of  songs,  of  which  his  large  circle  of 
friends  predict  "The  Agitation  Twins" 
will  ,be  the  most  successful. 

(.YHIV     I>V|MSS,.I     Svfi'WS. 


Tuesday,  June  i£  is64. 


MRBLEHEAD 


ENTERTAINMENT 

_ 

Prof.  John  M.  Maynard,  the  blind 
pianist  and  vocalist,  will  with  other 
Boston  talent  give  an  -entertainment 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Methodist  church  next  Thursday. 
With  a  new  piano  in  use  the  affair 
promises  to  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

Hakii-uku    icoNPO    V-<b'URANT. 


Wednesday,  jyne  H3.  1906. 
Exhibition    of    School   for   the   Blind.' 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  c*  the 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind  will 
be  given .  tomorrow  at  "Unity  Hall  at  4 
p.  m.  It  is  hoped  that  many  friends 
of  the  work,  who  have  found  it  incon- 
venient to  attend  the  receptions  at  the 
school,  will  improve  this  opportunity 
for  seeing  the  gratifying  progress 
Which  the  children  are  making  in  va- 
rious directions. 


BROCKTON    DAILY    ENTERPRISE 


A  "Little  Mother9'  to  Him. 


Lily  C.  Gardner,  Not  Yet  Seven,  Helps  Her 
Papa  in  Plucky  Fight  With  Misfortune. 


T 


^WO    years      ago      Franklin      C.  8" 
Gardner,   universally   known    In 
this    city   as    "the    blind      man 
on    the   corner,"   stood   at     the 


-•..•■.»..•..•»•..•.••»•-•■.«..•..•"•.••■■«.•#•••-••-•"•-•• 


junction  of  Main  and  Centre  streets 
with  a  bundle  of  newspapers  under 
his  arm  and  sold  his  first  copy  of 
the    Enterprise. 

"This    is    anniversary    week,"      said 

3e  this  morning.  "It  Is  just  two  years 
go  yesterday  since  I  sold  my  first 
ijiaper.  Mighty  uncertain  then  about 
t:he  future,  my  mind  is  easier  now, 
for    I    have    splendid      health,      many 

triends  and  my  share  of  happiness. 
Jot  cnce  since  I  went  on  the  street 
have  I  had  occasion  to  regret  it  and 
I  want  to  sincerely  thank  those  who 
have  enabled  me  to  make  a  living  for 
myself   and   my   family." 


Miss  Lily  C.  Gardner,  who  will  be 
seven  August  10,  is  now  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man  and  to  her  he  accords 
much  of  the  credit  for  his  success. 
She  is  a  golden-haired  little  maiden, 
sprightly  and  exceptionally  bright  for 
her  years.  In  every  sense  she  is  a 
"little  mother"  to  the  blind  man.  It 
is  her  hand  that  clasps  his  every  day, 
leading  him  from  his  home,  448  Main 
street,  to  his  post,  nightly  returning 
to  lead  him  home.  Frequently  she 
remains  with  him  for  hours  and  when 
the  weather  is  severe  she  brings  him 
-efreshments. 

Mr.  Gardner  has  been  blind  four 
,'ears.  He  was  operating  a  lasting 
nachine  at  the  C.  A.  Eaton  Co.  fac- 
:ory  when  the  long,  black  night  fell 
ipon  him.  His  life  story  up  to  that 
:ime  had  been  the  story  of  nn  upright, 
self-reliant  and  respected  citizen,  able 
and  willing  to  support  himself  and 
his  family  and  cheerfully  giving  for 
charity  according  to  his  means.  When 
his  affliction  drovei  him  in  tears  to 
his  home  friends  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port and  a  store  was  established.  It 
didn't  yield,  enough  for  their  support, 
however. 

"Why  don't  you  sell  papers,  Frank?" 
suggested  J.  A.  Gunn,  an  associate  in 
Harmony  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Mr.  Gardner  tried  it,  selecting  the 
Enterprise,  which  he  handles  exclu- 
sively. It  was  a  success  from  the  be- 
ginning. Day  in  and  day  out,  rain  or 
shine,  winter  or  summer,  he  has  daily 
been  at  the  corner  since  and  his  health 


FRANKLIN   C.  GARDNER. 
"The  BlTnd  Man  on  the  Corner." 

has  improved  wonderfully.  Excepting 
for  total  blindness  he  hasn't  an 
ache   or  an  affliction   of  any  kind. 

"My  best  day's  work  recently  wa"s 
the  morning  after  the  City  Block  fire," 
he  says.  "I  sold  650  papers  in  an 
hour  or  so  and  my  sales  that  -day 
broke   all  records." 

Many  friends  have  remembered 
that  this  is  Mr.  Gardner's  "anniver- 
sary week"  and  have  paused  to  wish 
him  continued  health  and  happiness 
in  his  brave  battle  with  misfortune. 
He  has  one  other  child,  Franklin  C. 
Gardner,  Jr.,  aged  four,  and  a  devoted 
wife. 


Sightless,  but 

able—to  earn 


William  D.  Smith,  Blind 
Westbrook  Man,  a  Capa- 
ble and  Industrious  Arti- 


san. 


TRAVELS  ALONE  TO 
HOME  IN  SCOTLAND 

Mr.  William  D.  Smith,  who  sailed 
Friday  morning  on  the  Allen  liner 
Parisian  from  Boston  for  his  native 
place,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  the  blind  man  who 
support   himself  by   a   trade. 

Mr.   Smith,   as  was  said,   is  a  native 
of   Scotland.       When   only   17   years   of 
age  while  working  at  his  trade,  that  of 
an   iron   clipper  in  an   iron   foundry,   in 
the  oity  of  Glasgow  'he  had)  the     mis- 
fortune to  get  a  piece  of  metal  in  his 
left   eye.     It    was    so    firmly   imbedded 
that  it  could  not  be  removed  and     he 
shortly     sailed  for     America     arriving 
here  in  September,  1883.      Three  weeks 
after  his  arrival  he  consulted  Portland 
physicians  who   found!  that   the      only 
aiope  of  saving  the  sight  of  the  unin- 
jured eye  was   to  remove  the     injured 
one.       This  was  dione  but  to   no  avail 
and   in   a   few   weeks   Mr.    Smith    found 
himself   blind    for    life.       Thus    at    the 
very   threshold    of   his   life    at    a   time 
when   most    men   are    looking    forward 
to   a  life  of  successful   work  he  found 
himself    excluded    from    those    occupa- 
tions by  which  others  maintain     them- 
selves. 

"Didn't  you  despair?"  was  asked  him 
fey  the  writer,  "when  you  found  you 
hadl  no  trade  you  could  follow?"  "Not 
a  bit  of  it,"  was  the  cheerful  answer! 
'"1  knew  there  must  be  something  I 
•could  do." 

So  he  went  about  soliciting  the  work 
of  sawing  and  splitting  work.  This 
rhe  did  for  several  years  and  never 
once  cut  himself.  He  is  a  fine  musi- 
cian and  played  at  many  social  parties 
where  he  was  well  paid.  SO  14  years 
went  by.  In  the  meantime  he  had  mar- 
ried the  girl  whom  he  had  known  andl 
been  engaged  to  before  he  lost  his  eye- 
sight. 

At  length  in  1898  a  company  for  the 
Hartford  School  of  the  Blind  gave  a 
concert  in  Portland '  and  through  the 
sale  of  some  of  the  tickets  an  opening 
was  made  so  that  Mr.  Smith  could 
write  to  the  superintendent.  But  a 
lack  of  means  made  it  impossible  to 
pay  the  board  andl  tuition  fees;  finally 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  give 
half  of  his  time  to  the  school  at  what- 
ever work  oould  be  found  for  him  and 
the  remainder  to  whatever  trade  he 
should  choose.  He  chose  the  trades 
of  caning  chairs  and  broom  making 
Early  in  January.  1898  he  went  to 
Hartford  making  the  journey  alone. 
The  teachers  there  took  much  interest 
In  him  and  have  been  very  kind  to 
him  as  have  also  those  of  the  Perkins 
Institute.  |;  ►$!<■!•] 


Remaining  in  Harttora  tnree  monine 
he  returned  to  Westbrook  master  of 
his  trade.  He  has  a  commodious 
shop  which  with  the  aid  of  his  broth- 
er he  built  himself  and  now  so  < 
has  he  become  that  he  can  earn  a 
-fair  day's  pay,  *2  or  so,  in  six  hours. 
He  has  supplied  S.  D.  Warren  &  Co. 
the  Dana  Warp  Mills  avid  the  local 
stores  for  some  years  nol  He  has 
also  sent  his  brooms  to  Portland  and 
Saoo.  Not  only  does  he  support  his 
family,  which  consists  of  his  wife  anc 
*hree  children,  the  two  older  of  whicr 
are  girls  and  having  finished  schoo 
are  at  work,  in  the  silk  mill,  but  he 
finds  time  to  do  many  other  things.  Hf 
made  a  bookcase  which  was  over  6 
(feet  tall,  the  workmanship  of  which 
was  so  good  that  he  easily  sold  it  for 
$25.  He  wanted  a  hardwood  floor  In 
his  parlor,  so  he  obtained  the  lumber 
and  laid  it  himself  and  it  is  a  piece  of 
work  of  which  any  carpenter  might 
be  proud.  He  has  also  made  a  violin 
which  he  sold  for  quite  a  little  sum  se- 
lecting his  wood  and  arranging  every- 
thing so  that  it  was  not  only  of  per- 
fect workmanship  but  perfect  tone  as 
well.  Not  long  ago,  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pantry  of  his  house  -did 
not  suit  him  he  determined  to  make 
it  over.  This  necessitated!  taking 
down  a  wall  which  he  did  and  con- 
structed three  new  cupboards  '  doing 
the   work   alone. 

His  correspondence  is  quite  large  for 
which  he  uses  a  typewriter.  He  ob- 
tained an  ordinary  everyday  Odell 
typewriter.  Then  he  mads  a  wooden 
bar  which  he  placed  over  the  type  ar- 
ranging pins  at  different  heights  and 
spaces  so  that  at  a  touch  he  can  readily 
find  whatever  letter,  punctuation  or  fig- 
ure he   fishes,       Mr.    Smith   reads     a 


WILLIAM    D.   SMITH. 
Blind  Westbrook    Man. 

I  good  deal  although  he  says  his  finger 
I  ends  have  become  so  hardened  by  his 
work  that  he  cannot  read  certain  type 
as  easily  as  formerly.  He  has  learned 
■  to  read  fine  print,  another  callejQ  Amer- 
ican braille  and  also  the  ^English 
Moon  system. 

When  asked  about  going  alone  to 
Scotland  he  said,  "I  don't  mind  it. 
My  brother  will  come  on  from  Paw- 
tucket,  meet  me  in  Boston  and  see  me 
on  the  steamer.  This  is  so  that  the 
folks  will  feel  easy." 

"Shall  you  go  about  much  in  Scot- 
land?"   was   next   asked. 

"Yes  indeed.  I  shall  go  to  Glasgow 
and  to  Paisley  and  I  must  go  up  into 
tfie  Highlands.  Then  I  shall  come 
back  to  Glasgow  and  I  want  to  visit 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  there.  I 
Went  in  it  when  I  was  a  kid  and  looked 
with  wondter  at  the  blind  people.  Now 
people  will  look   at   me." 

When  comment  was  made  on  his 
cheerful  manner  he  said  in  effect  that 
he  thought  he  ought  not  to  complain 
rather  should  he  be  thankful     that  the 


lines  nao  fallen  to  him  in  such  pleas-   1  X 
ant    places.       He   ended   by    paying  he 
much   rather   be   blind    than    deaf 
He   spoke   how    much    slnr-e    losing   his 
eye  sight   the  senses  of   -  irlng 

and    smell    had    been  strengthen^.' 
also  spoke   of       what  a       large      part 
Imagination  had  In  his   work. 

Mr.  Smith  is  very  much  Interested 
in  having  an  institution  for  the  blind 
established  in  Portland.  He  says  that 
all  the  blind  man  asks  is  that  he  be 
taught  the  way  to  help  himself.  He 
:lntends  to  be  absent  about  three 
months.  Mr.  Smith  considers  him- 
self as  in  no  way  remarkable,  what- 
ever others  may  say  to  the  contrary 
and  insists  that  what  he  has 
icthers  may  do  only  he  says.  "I  do  not 
Iforget  that  I  have  a  natural  aptitude 
for  tools  while  another  person  would 
i>Iy   do    some   other    thing    t> 

«Wi_   T"  !■■  I— — *— * 


^yoHr.Dcrt-,VJ    J'.    ' 

The  "trial  list"  bill  was  referred  to  the 
next  General  Court,  ae  was  the  bill  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf.  "  ■"  ■" 

14.  19C 
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TCHANCE    TO    HELP    THE     SIGHTLESS. 


Winifred  Holt,  Secretary  of  Workshop  for 
.Blind  Men,  Appeals  for  Aid. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  recent  notices 
which  have  appeared  In  The  Tribune  concerning 
the  work  of  this  association.  Our  efforts  to  help 
the  three-quarters  of  the  blind  In  this  state,  who 
lost  their  sight  after  the  school  age,  for  whom  little 
Industrial  opportunity  to  become  wage  earners  is 
offered,  are  encouraging,  and  we  are  aided  by  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  tne  blind  In  our  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves. 

Our  great  difficulty  at  this  season  is  in  obtaining 
sufficient  work  for  the  blind  men  in  our  shop.  As 
the  work  which  they  do  In  chair  caning  and 
broom  making  is  equal  to  any  that  Is  done  by 
sighted  people.  It  deserves  the  hearty  support  of 
the  community.  We  arj  glad  to  call  for  chairs 
promptly,  have  them  recaned  or  mended,  and  re- 
turn them.  If  people  are  closing  their  houses  and 
wish  to  give  us  their  chairs  to  repair,  we  will  glad- 
Iv  keep  them  at  the  shop  until  thev  notify  us  that 
thev  are  ready  to  receive  .hem.  Will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to 
these  needs  of  our  industrious  sightless  citizens? 

Bach    chair    caned    at    our    shop,    or   each    broom 
which  is  sold  there,  helps  a  blind  man  to  become  a  : 
wage  earner,  and  puts  him  on  the  road  to  s.-lf-sup-  I 
port.       Thev   have  chosen   for  their  motto.    "1. 
Through    Work."       We    beg    that    the   public    will 
help  them  to  prove  its   truth.      The  workshop  for 
blind   men.    where   all   visitors   are   welcome.   Is   at 
No.   147   East   42d   street.       All   orders   sent    to 
superintendent  there  will  receive  prompt  attent 

WINIFRED  HOLT.  Secretary.    I 

New  York,  June  9,  1E06.  -— ' 
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BLIND  GOING  HOME 

Car  Load  0T"Chitdren  Is  Divided  in  Fort 
M     jV  Worth 

lit  i.  Williams,  who  at  one  time  was 
here  in   the   interests  "of  3         .   Fe, 

and   who   is   now   one   of  the   traveling 
passenger  agents  of  that  system,  was 
in  Fort  Worth  Thursday  in  c 
car  load  of  blind  children,  home  f 
summer   vacation   from  the  state 
asylum.    From  here  the;  2st  on 

the  Texas  and  Pacific,  north  on  ■  Hie 
Stoswei;  and  other  lines  and  out  on  the 
Rio  Grande  division  of  the  Frisco  to 
their  several  homes.  Many  were  met 
by  friends  or  relatives,  who  thus  pro- 
vided a  i!-  -     irt  to  destinati 
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Some  time  ago  we  advanced  the  op-l 
inion  that  whether  deafness  or  blind- 
ness was  the  greater  affliction  depend- 
ed upon  the  age  at  which  it  occured. 
And  we  expressed  our  belief  that   in 
youth  deafness  was  the  less  affliction. 
The  California  News  expressed   sur- 
prise at  our  position,  and  proceeded  to 
argue  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  question, 
that  cannot  be  settled  on  nietaphj'sical 
grounds.     We  have  the  advantage   of 
our  California  contemporary  in  our  re- 
spect.    We  have  been  deaf  from  early 
boyhood,    and,    while   realizing   mosti 
keenly  at  times  the  disadvantages   of 
being  deaf,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  we  should  have  considered  for  a 
moment  the  exchange  of  deafness    for 
blindess.     Child  nature    is    intensely 
practical.     Questions    of    intellectual 
development  do  not  worry   children^ 
In    fact,    they   think   they    could  get 
along  much  better  with  less  schooling. 
Thejr  want  to  be  on  the  go,  to   see  all 
there  is  to  be  seen,  and  more  too.     To 
satisfiy  these  natural  and  healthy  feel- 
ings, the  eye  is  more  important   than 
the  ear  to  the   child.     We   cannot   conceive   that: 
any  healthy  child  would  be  really  happier  in  per- 
petual darkness  than  in  perpetual   silence.     If   it 
were  put  to  any  number  of  children  to  choose  be- 
tween deafness  and  blindness,    we   have   not  the 
least  doubt  that  nine  out  of  ten, — yes,  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred, — would,  with  little  or  no   hesi- 
tation, choose  to  retain  their  sight. — Companion. 
We  present  herewith  a  characteristic  photograph] 
of    Mr.     William   Wade,    which    his   friends    all ' 
admire  and   call   "Boots."     The  original    group 
contained  the  famous  "Jack  Chinn  "    also,    the 
man  who  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  '  'man-killer" 
who  never  killed  a  man  in  his  life  (except  perhaps, 
when  a  solider.)     Jack   is  Chairman  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Senate  Committee  on  State  Institutions,  and 
a  firm  friend  of  them  ;  he  jammed  the  last — and 
liberal — appropriation    for   the   Danville   School, 
through.     On  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  question,  Jack 
said  to  an   interviewer,    ' '  If  the  State  has   any 
money  to  spare,  let  it  spend  it  on  their  living,  who 
need  it,  the  deaf,  theblind,  the  feeble-minded,  and 
so  on.     The  dead  are  in  no  hurry,  they  can  wait. " 
Mr.  Wade  says  of  Col.   Chinn  :  —  "  The  papers 
make    '  Jack'    a  man  -  killer,   but   in  the  mam\ 
many  enquiries  I  have  made  nobody  ever  actually 
knew,  or  even  heard  of  Jack  killing   anybody.     I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  is  an  ugly  customer 
to  try  tramping  on,  but  he  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a 
bullock,  and  is  infinitely  sympathetic  and   kind. 
I  guess  he  pictured  himself  the  best  when  he  said 
on  being  introduced  to  the  President^  '  I  am  very- 
willing  you  should  form  your  opinion  of  me  from 
what   my   friends  or  neighbors  say  of  me,   but 
must  protest  if  you  judge  me  by  what  the  papers 
say- ! ' '  -- 

ato  Auwaia,  ..T»j.  -  fe§nse 

CHANGE    IN    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Piner     Will     Retire     From 

Head  of  Blind   Institution. 

Express  Austin  Eureau. 
AftSTIN,  Tex.,  June  9.— Prof.  II.  L. 
Piner,  for  many  years  superintendent  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has) 
resigned  as  head  of  that  Institution  ow- 
ing to  continued  ill  health.  The  board 
of  trustees,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  has  selected  a  successor,  nam- 
ing   Prof.    H.    M.    Brashear    of    Hopkins, 


County   tor  tne -piace.    ~  

Professor  Piner  has  been  affected  with 
heart  trouble  for  some  time  and  has 
been  unable  to  leave  his  room  for  the 
past  four  months.  Because  of  the  ill- 
ness and  the  trying  work  incident  to 
managing  a  large  institution,  Professor 
Piner  will  take  a  rest  and  probably  as- 
sume less  arduous  duties.  vfcBefore  be- 
coming superintendent  of  the  State  Blind 
Institute,  Professor  Piner  IJwas  chief 
clerk  to  Prof.  J.  S.  Kendall  in  the  De- 
partment of   Education. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the  school, 
Professor  Brashear,  has  been  a  teacher 
therein  for  nine  years  and  is  familiar 
with  its  management  and  the  art  of 
teaching  the  blind,  which  is  most  diffi- 
cult. Professor  Brashear  is  splendidly 
equipped  for  the  place,  being  a  graduate 
of  Texas  Christian  University  and  of 
the  Sam  Houston  Normal,  besides  having 
taken  advanced  work  in  the  University 
of  Texas. 

svilie,  Ky,  rfo^t   ;    < 


COMMENCEMENT  AT 

,     INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND. 

aQ/"  — 
nnual  commencement  of  the  Kentuoky 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternooiff"*The  following  pupils  were  grad- 
uated with  honors:  Herman  Speisberger,  of 
Shively;  Carrie  Stiles,  of  Hodgsonvllle;  Flor- 
ence Moore,  of  Clay;  Ernest  Wooldrldge, 
colored,  and  Albert  Ferguson,  colored,  of 
Lawrenceburg. 

After  the  exercises  the  visitors,  of  whom 
there  were  many,  were  taken  through  th» 
building  and  shown  the  numerous  Interesting 
exhibits  of  handiwork  of  the  pupils. 


■ 
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BLIP  WILL  WEAVE. 

Carpet    Weaving    T»vill    be    FeaturJ 
of      Training      Started   at 
Goodrich    lions 


At  a  coxrrtnftffee  fifflee^Rng  of  thos< 
interested  in/securifcg  employment 
for  the  adult  blind  yesterday  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  at  once  with  car- 
pet weaving1.  The  loom  at  the  Good- 
rich house  will  be  put  into  operation 
at  once.  Several  other  modes  of  em- 
ployment will  be  figured  out  within 
a  few  days,  and  as  many  blind  per- 
sons put  to  work  as  possible. 

The  matter  is  largely  in  an  experi- 
me-tal  state  at  present,  and  is  not 
beii  g  gone  into  too  deeply,  as  the 
promoters  wish  to  know  just  what 
the  results  will  be  before  attempting 
anything  on  a  large  scale.  The  com- 
mittee which  met  yesterday  repre- 
sented a  number  of  charitable  organ- 
izations. It  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  during  the  summer.  If  it  is 
found  to  be  successful  a  more  per- 
manent   organisation   will   result. 

The  Goodr'ch  house  will  be  head- 
quarters for  the  new  movement  for 
the  present.  Eventually  larger  quar- 
ters will  be  secured  if  necessary.  Al- 
ready the  number  of  blind  persons 
who  wish  to  be  put  to  work  exceeds 
the  number  required  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  Boston, 
who  lectured  in  Cleveland  a  few  days 
ago,  and  who  has  since  been  interest ^ 
ing  people  here  in  the  project,  1 
turned   to   Boston   last  evening. 

"WnesviHej  Wis.  Recorder. 


BLPiORS 
HELD  FIELD  DAY: 

~ 

Interesting  Program  Given  at  the  State 

School  Yesterday. 

At  the  Wisconsin    School  for  the 
Blind   yesterday  afternoon  field   day 


I  exercises  were  held  and  proved  most 
Interesting  not  only  for  the  pupils  but 
for  many  Interested  spectators  from 
this  city. 

la  spite  of  the  faot  that  they  are 
deprived  of  their  sight  the  many  con- 
testants went  through  the  different 
events  on  the  program  making  some 
good  records. 

In  the  evening  class  day  exercises 
were  held  In  the  large  gymnasium 
many  from  this  City  attending. 


'  ay. 
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COLORED  DEAF  AND  DUMB    ! 
INSTITUTE  HAS   CLOSED 


COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISESARE 
VKEBY    GOOD— PUPILS     PRESENT 

pL/5JYS  AND  DO  VERY 

Cl^VERLY. 


The   Colored  Deaf  and  Dumb  insti-. 
lte  of  this  city  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
nnual    commencement.      Monday  night 
very  novel   entertainment  was  given 
V  the  colored   pupils  in  the   shape   of 
le   act   plays.     The   first   was   in   the 
ape  of  a  tableau  under  the  title  of 
earching  for  Happiness."     This  tab- 
iu  was  performed  by  the   deaf  stu- 
dents,   the    principal    character    being 
taken    my    Annie    Upshire.     She    was 
very    clever    and    elicited    considerable 
favorable    comment.     The    "Pantomime 
of    the    "Last    Rose    of    Summer"    was 
also  very  good.     The  principal  charac- 
ter  was    taken   by    Cloma   Pollard.     A 
comic  opera  in  two  acts,  "The  Earl  and 
the    Maid    of    Salem,"    was    also    very 
good.     The  following  was  the  cast   of 
characters  of  this  play: 

The  Earl    (Vivian) J.  H.  Foster 

Maid    (Elizabeth ).....<..  .Maud   Wynn 

Abigail    Cora   "Williams 

The  Witch  Finder  General.R.  T.  Connor 

Judge George    McCurn 

Sailors Tye  Nelson,   Marvin  Herod 

Conspirator A.  D.   Booker 

Chamberlain  H.  W.  Handle 

Pages Reed  Parker,  Bessie  Harper 

King A   D.   Booker 

Flower  Girls.. Rosa  Owens,  Cleo  Young 

Jonathan Mordecai   Ingram 

Villagers 

Eddie  Webster,  Clara  Clayton, 
Mattie  Boyd,  Jessie  Johns,  Katie 
Humphrey,   Andrew   Giles.  £ 
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Remarkable  Recovery  of  Auburn 

Woman  Afflicted  With  Fail 

ing  Sight. 


Threatened  with  total  blindness  for 
weeks  Mrs.  Catherine  Mills,  48  James 
street,  Auburn,  after  treatment,  with 
specialists  hopes  to  have  here  eyesight 
restored.  Prior  to  a  critical  operation 
she  was  hardly  able  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness.  A  letter  received 
from  her  yesterday  indicates  improve- 
ment. 


Crisd    Continually. 

iou£    two    month  'mls 

i in.  Hi  oiembor  of  I'idellty 

idge  of  Lewiston  and  is  well 
known  in  the  two  cities  suffered  with 
railing  es  •  sigb.1  of  an  unnatur- 

al  growth   over  one  "f  her  eyes.  She 

n     In    Boston    and  ilcd.    The 

r<  .ii  in    n1  iit'iirial  and  she-  b.er 

>  ni  the  flnie  permanent.  She  re- 
turn, -d  i„  her  home  in  Auburn  elated 
over  having  her  eyesight  restored  to 
her.  But  in  some  manner  she  contract- 
on!,]  which  brought  on  the  old 
trouble  and  her  eyesight  was  more  af- 
tected    than    upon   the   first  occasion. 

n>    able  (,,  distinguish  light  from 
darkness   and   totally  unable   to  go  on 
l  he   streets   Mrs.   Mills  groped   her  way 
abouj    1 1 < •  i-   home.   She  cried  continually 
believing  that  she  would  never  be  able 
to    rebogrtize   her   husband   and    friends 
again.   Prevailed  upon  to  submit  to  the 
treatment   of  specialists   in  a  final  at- 
1     I"    save    liei'   eyesight   she   con- 
sented and  recently  went  to  Boston. 
The   Glad   Tidings. 
From   the   patient   glad   tidings   came 
yesterday  in  the  form  of  a  letter  which 
She    wrote  herself.   In   this   letter   which 
was    read    to    a    coterie    of    friends    last 
might    Mrs.    Mills    said    she    was    much 
improved  and  hoped  soon  to  have  her 
yesight   She   said   she  underwent   an- 
ther operation  similar  to  the  first  and 
[iccialists     thought  her     eyesight 
ould  he  saved,  Naturally  she  is  elated 
ver    her    ability    to    recognize    people 
nee    more    and   she   hopes    to    soon    be 
ble   to  return  to  her  home  and  mingle 
with    her   associates. 

The    letter    is    written    well.    Friends 
lave   been   much  interested  in   the  case 
•  arly  everyone  acquainted  with  the 

|i  iTi'lllm hjlii     i  il     that    Mrs.    Mills' 

■iesight   was  TosT"  'I Wf>vor »i,«  mi '  -ww 
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SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  TO  .'^l 
GIVE   AN    EXHIBITION 


The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 
will  be  given  at  Unity  hall  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The  progress  which  these  children  are 
making    in    music    and    hand-work    a.= 
well   as   in   the  ordinary  school  studies, 
"til  interest  all  intelligent  people. 
aivouin"-.    fCONlV.i,   ^'MTlMEl. 


Wednesday,  June  13    -ion5_ 
BLIND    BABIES    IN"    TENEMENTS. 
What       the       International       Sunshine 
Society   Asks    for   Them. 

From  the  Massachusetts  division  of 
!,i?-  Jnt"natl°nal  Sunshine  society,  of 
which  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Meggett  is 
president  with  headquarters  at  29 
Temple  place,  Boston,  comes  an  anneal 
for  suffering  little  ones  in  the  tenement 
districts;  especially  for  one  class  of 
them.     The   writer   says: 

Have  you  thought  what  the  heat 
must  mean  to  a  blind  baby,  with  its 
exquisite  sensitiveness,  its  Inability  for 
amusement?  Had  you  but  seen  one 
toss  from  side  to  side  even  in  coolness 
and  comfort  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
break  the  spell  of  weariness  which  its 
sightless  condition  caused,  you  could 
better  fancy  the  effect  of  hot  weather 
in  a  crowded  tenement.  There  a  blind 
child  is  treated  fis  if  it  were  imbecile- 
its  little  mind  .stagnates  because  no 
i0ne  teaches  it  knything,  and  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  eight  years  of  age 
it  usually  has  become  Idiotic 

Blind  babies  in  poor  families  are  not 
easy  to  find,  although  there  are  manv 
of  them.  Parent  are  not  proud  of  b 
sightless  child,  a\id  while  they  do  no? 
neglect  to  feed  or  clothe  it  thev  fre 
quently  lose  sighl  of  the  fact  that  It 
|s  without  doubt  Js  bright  mentally  as 


any  other  member  of  the  family,  lr  not 
brighter. 

W'r.  know  of  such  a  blind  two-year- 
-ild  child  of  working  parents  who,  being 
nvay  during  the  day,  arrange  for  its 
;omfort,  but  In  their  ignorance  have 
"lover  tried  to  develop  its  llmbg  or 
Drain,  so  that  to-day  it  lies  flat  on  its 
jack,  never  having  stood  on  its  little 
'eet.  A  few  years  will  cause  it  to  be  a 
irlpple. 

But  the  Junior  S  inshlners  all  over 
Massachusetts  are  taking  an  interest 
n  this  case  and  others  similar,  and  it  Is 
iroposed  to  establish  a  Sunshine  bed 
n  the  Boston  Blind  Babies'  Nursery, 
•vhere  any  blind  child  under  five  years 
5f  age  Is  eligible  for  admission.  The 
parents  of  a  blind  child  are  expected 
:o  provide  Its  clothing,  but  in  mahy 
?ases  they  cannot  do  so,  so  our  seeing 
luniors  will  find  plenty  of  work  for 
;heir  busy  fingers  in  fashioning  plain 
:lothes  for  the  little  ones. 
I  The  Junior  Sunshiners  of  the  Third 
jniversalist  church  of  Springfield  have 
just  contributed  toward  this  bed  $2.20 
parned  through  the  sale  of  fancy  lamp 
shades.  AH  contributions  will  reecive 
a  prompt  acknowledgment  and  should 
be  sent  to  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Meggett, 
at  29  Temple  place,  Boston. 

The  International  Sunshine  society 
makes  all  appeals  for  assistance  with 
its  cases  through  the  press,  and  never 
authorizes  the  soliciting  of  money  at 
homes  or  offices. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  of  a  wheeled 
chair — or  of  apparatus  for  lifting  a 
helpless  man  whose  wife  finds  her 
strength  breaking  after  months  of 
nursing.  They  are  not  able  to  hire 
such  a  chair,  and  if  any  one  has  one  to 
loan  or  to  give  away  we  will  gladly 
furnish  the  address  and  pay  express- 
age. 

Fred  G.  Schneck,  of  Griswoldville, 
would  be  glad  to  receive  souvenir  pos- 
tals, and  canceled  stamps.  He  has 
long  been  a  sufferer  from  rheumatism 
and  greatly  appreciates  good  cheer  in 
any  form. 

"We  earnestly  appeal  for  infants' 
clothing.  Whoever  has  such  to  "pass 
on"  will  bring  happiness  into  several 
families  at  present  unprovided  for,  if 
it  is  sent  to  our  .headquarters. 


( 
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Deaf  and  Blind  Graduates. 

[SV'JLial"Di3!JSllll*«4jie  Evening  Herald.] 
Staunton,  Va„  .Tun?  13.— The  Virginia 
State  School  for'  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  lo- 
cated in  this  ciry,  closed  its  session  this 
morning  with  tjte  delivery  of  diplomas 
of  graduation.  There  are  five  graduates 
this  session,  all  of,  whom,  except  Miss 
Ballard,  will  attend  Gallaudet  College  in 
Washington  next  year  as  follows:  Misses 
Louise  Hubbard,  of  Pittsylvania  county; 
Grace  Fortner,  of  Tazewell  county;  Mat- 
tie  Scott,  of  Rockingham  county,  and 
Maude  Ballard,  of  Lynchburg,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Brushwood,  of  Hampton.  There 
were  250  pupils  at  this  school  last  ses- 
the    largest    attendance   In    its    his- 


sion, 
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COLORED  DEAF  AND  DUMB 
ITUTE  IS  CLOSED 


INSII1 


INTERESTING  EXERCISES  WERE 
HEtD— SOME  GOOD  SPEECHES 
WKRE  MADE— THE  DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED. 


The  final  exercises  of  the  Colored 
Deaf.  Dumb  and  Blind  institute 
rendered  in  the  auditorium  of 
Samuel  Huston  college  yesterday.  A 
■large  crowd  of  Austin's  most  progres- 
sive    and     intelligent       colored       people 

present. 

1  m    the   rostrum    were   seated   Presi- 

denl    ''liarles    Stevenson    of    the    board 

of   directors.   Rev.   \v.  J.  Larkin  of  Til- 

illege,   Rev.   J.    B    Pius.  Rev.   b. 


brilliant,   sweet,  it  ural 

i  g  of  the 
I  J.   Hoi.  inipanled   i 

vi'li    the    violin,    which 

program  throughout 

lent. 

A    beautiful    spirit    of    self-help   and 
gratitude   ran    through   all  tin 

We 

must     work    an  for    our:- 

gan   and    cup."      "We   are  gral 

to    U  .i     is    doing   to 

help    US     help     ours.  I  , 

The  following   is   the   program: 

Motto— .Not    Finished    But    Just 
Begun. 

lonition    Glee    club 

A    Chant    Glee    Club 

Vocal  Trio,  "Thi    Mariners". Bandegger 
Foster,    Booker    and     Ingram. 
itatory,  Possibilities  of  the  Blind, 
George    Marvin      Herod,      Denton, 
Texas. 
Vocal    Solo,    "I    Know      a    Lane      in 

ingtime, Greene 

John   Henry   Foster,  Austin,  Texas. 

The    Dignity    or    Labor 

Robert    Ferdinand    Connor,    Nava- 
sota,    Te: 
Vocal    Trio.    "The    Violet". .  .Curshman 

Wynn.     Randle     and     Humphrey. 
Eternal     Vigilance     is     the     Price     of 

Victory Sterling   Alfred   Green. 

Fort    Worth.    Texas. 

Concerto    (two    pianos) Mozart 

aig. 
Valedictory,   We  Have   Not  Finished, 
But  Just   Begun. 

Hattie       Willie       Randle,       Brook- 
shire.   T> 

Vocal    Solo.    "April    Moon" Batten 

A.   D.   Booker.   'Washington,    Texas. 

Commencement     Address 

Professor   L.    C.   Anderson,    Austin, 
Texas. 

Vocal    Duet.    "In    the    Alps" Jordan 

Foster    and    Booker. 
(Presentation    of    Diplomas. 
Class   Song,    "Dear   Teachers,   Adieu" 
Ayrea 

The   following    is    the   class   roll,    lit- 
erary department : 
George   Marvin  Herod  ..  .Dentor.  T 
Hattie    Willie    Randal 

Brookshire.     T 

Robert    Ferdinand    Connor 

Navasota.     Texas 

Sterling    Alfred    Green 

Fort    Worth.    Texas 

Mordecai    Ingram. .  .Clarksvllle     T°xas 
John    Henry    Foster Austin.    T 

Industrial    department: 

Andrew    Giles San    Marcos     Texas 

Tye   Nelson Dresden.    Texa  = 

George    Marvin    Herod.  .Denton.    Texas 
Robert   Ferdinand   Connor.  .  . 

Navasota,     Texas 

The  annual  address  of  Professor  L. 
C.  Anderson  was  able  and  practical. 
He  complimented  the  speaker?  and  the 
management  of  the  school,  saying  he 
almost  felt  like  apologizing  for  being 
able  to  see.  He  argued  for  an  educa- 
tion which  makes  the  man  who 
make     something    useful. 

Hon.  Charles  Stevenson  made  a  few 
remarks  and  delivered  the  diplomas 
to  the  graduates.  He  stated  that  the 
school  had  reached  its  highest  point 
of  efficiency   during  the   past  year. 

Superintendent  Holland  gave  each 
graduate    his    first    dollar. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Larkins.  Rev.  J.  B.  Pius 
and  Professor  R.  S.  Lovirggood  made 
timely    remarks. 

Rev.  Mr.  Jones  pronounced  the  ben- 
ediction. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
nas,  year  is  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  this  school  under  the 
wise  leadership  of  Superintendent  "W. 
H.  Holland.  He  has  gathered  about 
him  a  strong  faculty.  The  enroll: 
has  been  the  largest,  the  work  in  the 
industrial  departments  thorough,  tne 
intellectual  and  moral  training  of  a 
high  order. 

The  colored  people  are  proud  of 
perintendent   Holland  and   the  effici 
way  in  which  he  is  doing  his  wor 
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STATE'S  LOSS  BY  FIRE. 

s  at  Colored  Deaf  and  Dnmb  In-  ; 
jfitnte  Are   Burned. 

■OTU,-    Naff' 

Justin,     T  '     1".  —  Fire     which 

staVteri  the   state   Deaf 

.and     Dumb      ^      -^jnd     Institute     for 
Colored "^oTifhs  lock  last  mgtit 

destroyed,  includes  tie  stables  the  mat- 
tress factory,  the  broom  taotorj-  also 
fortv-  cords  of  wood  and  about  200  feet  of 
facing-.  The  fact  that  the  Are  came  just 
at  the  close  of  the  school  term  makes  Us 
loss  not  as  serious  as  it  would  have  been 
had  it  occurred  at  any  other  time.  It  im- 
probable that  by  the  time  the  school  re- 
convenes tbZ  the  fall  term  provisions  will 
have  beeiV.  Jnade  for  repairing  the  in- 
dustrial departments.  There  was  no  m- 
urance.  — — 

RicfeTJioTid^*.  -BiSfi*Qfe 
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Great      Skill..'    and       Intelligence 
Snowh  in  Their  Public      1   i 
Demonstrations. 


HE  IS  A  GRADUATE  IN  MUSJC 


Blind  Boys  Show  Very  Proficient 

As  Typewriters — The 

Graduates. 


(Special  to  The  Times-Dispatch.) 
STAUNTON,  VA.,  June  13.— The  sixty- 
seventh  session  of  the  Virginia  School  fox 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  drew  to  a"  conclusion 
to-day.  All  pupils  participating  in  the 
exercises  showed  great  aptness,  skill  and 
Intelligence  in  their  several  demonstra- 
tions, those  in  geometry  and  typewriting 
by  the  blind  bo:  specially   note- 

worthy. 

Dr.-  G.   ~W.    C.   Biii  3,    oresident   of    the 
the    most    convenient    improvements    r] 
■cently  made  is  the  winding  gravel  wall 
several  hundred  yards  long,  with  a  rail 
ing   on   one   side   to  guide  the   blind,  ha, 
been    constructed    on   the   slope   near   th 
front  lawn:   fifty  acres  of  land  have   re 
cently  been  added  to  the  Institution,  a'ai 
a  new  brick  barn  is   now  In  progress   oi 
construction. 

The  shop  receipts  have  been  Increased 
300  per  cent.,  and  the  per  capita  cost  ot 
pupils  has  been  reduced  about  20  per 
cent. 

Teaching  of  articulation  ha  sbeen  re- 
stored, and  next  session  the  Institution 
will    employ    seven    articulation   teachers 
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THE     BLIND    WIRE-WORKER. 

Phillip  Brown,  an  expert  wire-worker, 
took    up    his    special    line     of    work    in 
simple  forms  after  becoming  blind  a  few- 
years    ago,    and   now    makes   in   a   first- 
class  manner  plant  stands,  wire  baskets, 
trellises,  and  like  articles  for  the  piazza 
and     garden,     and     also     makes     strong 
trousers,   coat,  and  skirt  hangers,  which 
are     needed    in     every    household.       Mr. 
Brown  also  does  chair  caning'  in  an  ex- 
pert  way.        The   work   is   exceptionally 
good  and  prices  most  reasonable.     Those 
who    believe    in   helping   those    who    are 
willing  and   anxious  to   help   themselves 
Thould  patronize  Mr.  Brown,  at  20  James 
street,  Somerville. 


' 
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lhe  exercise  of  the  State  Institution  for 
the  lllli"!  will  take  ploti-won  the  nii-lit  of 
TupsJrJ}-,  June  III,  t*<"V&  Elk's  Theatre, 
and  thiit  of  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Denf  mid  Dumb  on  the  nijiht  of  Wednes- 
day, June  20,  at  the  same  place  The 
exi'rclses  of  these  two  State  Institutions 
are  usual, y  of  a  hlch  order  of  merit  and 
demonstrate  the  training  received  by  the 
pupils  with  the  result  that  they  are  large- 
ly  attended  by  friends  of  the  students 
and   the  public  generally. 


School  For  Deaf  And  Bltn'd". 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 

Staunton,  Va..  June  14. — The  closing  ex- 
ercises of  the  sixty-seventh  se6sion~ot  the 
Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  thV^BUnd 
took  place  yesterday,  and  the  largeyftjiapel 
at  the  institution  was  crowded  witfjrtsit. 
ors  during  the  day.  Mr.  G.  W.  Butts,'  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  visitors,  delivered  the 
medals  and  diplomas.  There  were  four 
graduates  in  the  deaf  department,  all  of 
whom  will  go  to  Gallaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, and  one  graduate  in  the  blind  de- 
partment. 

The  deaf  graduates  au  Leonard  Brush- 
wood, Hampton ;  Misses  Louise  Hubbard, 
Pittsylvania  county  ;  Grace  Fortner,  Taze- 
well, and  Mattle  Scott,  Rockingham. 

Blind  Graduate— Miss  Maude  Ballard, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Nearly  all  the  pupils  left  for  their  homes 
today,  „WWMiii 

K«K  i  Pjen    (CONN,)    "'"!MES, 


Blind    Pupils'    Exhibition. 

Pupils  of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind  gave  their  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Unity  Hall,  Thursday  after- 1 
noon.  About  200  persons  enjoyed  it. 
The  platform  was  occupied  by  pupils 
whose  ages  ranged  from  7  to  17  years 
and  the  various  literary  and  musical 
numbers  were  roundly  applauded. 

The  band,  composed  entirely  of 
blind  children,  opened  the  programme 
with  "America."  Antonio  Martone, 
played  a  violin  solo  from  "II  Trova- 
tore,"  and  Mabel  Knight  gave  a  pleas- 
ing exhibition  of  reading  by  touch,  her 
selection  being  "The  Spirit  of  1775," 
by  Everett.  A  piano  solo,  "Polo- 
naise, Op.  40,"  by  Chopin,  was  played 
by  Alice  Hollowell,  and  a  song,  "Lul- 
laby," by  Gabriel,  was  sung  by  Molly1 
Weston.  After  an  exhibition  of  read- 
ing by  touch  and  an  exercise  in  ear- 
training,  the  orchestra  gave  "The  New 
Born  King,"  by  L'Espoir.  The  eighth 
number  on  the  programme  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  geography  by  means  of  a 
globe  having  the  various  countries  in 
relief.  Alice  Hollowell  gave  New- 
ton's "Irish  Slumber  Song,"  after  this 
exercise  and  a  selection  from  "Mar- 
tha," by  Plotow,  was  followed  by  an 
exercise  in  nature  study.  Antonio 
Martone  gave  a  piano  solo,  "Murmur- 
ing Zephyrs,"  by  Jensen,  and  the  chil- 
dren as  a  chorus  sang  "Lovers  ofj 
Liberty."  The  exhibition  closed  wit 
a   selection    by   the   band. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  pas 
tor  of  the  Asylum  Hill  Congrega- 
tional church,  made  an  address.  Af- 
ter telling  something  of  the  history 
of  the  school  and  the  movement 
throughout  the  country  to  help  the 
blind  he  said  that  the  present  quar- 
ters were  being  outgrown  and  that  an 
effort  was  being  made  to  get  a  build- 
ing and  an  advantageous  site  in  some 
part  of  the  city  to  which  it  would 
not  be  too  far  for  visitors  to  go  an3 
where  there  would  still  be  ample 
grounds,    where    vegetables    could    be 


grown  and  cows  kept.  The  fund  'n 
provide  for  this  change  has  already 
been  started  and  it  was  hoped  that 
all  friends  of  the  institution  will  be 
interested  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
work. —        .  _ .,.—.-,■■.., m  ..  |ltMirlMiTn,- 
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Blind  Men's  Workshop  Needs  Patrons. 

*VFhe  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
in   its   efforts   to   aid   those   who   have   lost. 
their   sigfit   after  the   school   age,   has  met 
with   the    expected   success,   but   there   h;i 
been  found  considerable  difficulty  in  secur 
ing   sufficient   work   at   this   season   of   the 
year  for  the  blind  men  in  the  organization's! 
shop.     It  has  been  announced  that  persons' 
desiring  chairs  or  brooms  made  or  repaired 
can   have    their    orders   filled   promptly  by 
notifying  the   shop   superintendent,   at   No. 
147  East  Forty-second  Street. 

■hburg,  Va.  -  N§ws 

ON  THEIR  WAY   HOME. 

Pupils    of    the    School    for    the    Deaf, 
Dumb  ahd  Blind. 

Yesterday  aSUrnoon  there  arrived 
in  the  citv  o/*nefl**ae  passenger 
trains  of  tie  Southern  Railway  a  large 
number  of  pupils  from  the  School  for : 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  at  Staunton, 
who  were  en  route  to  their  homes  to 
spend  their  vacation.  A  dozen  ov  eo  ot. 
them  left  the  train  here  in  ouder  to 
take  other  trains  for  their  destination, 
and  a  more  touching  sight  is  rarely 
seen  than  that  presented!  as  they 
found  their  way  to  the  waiting  rooms. 
One  little  'boy,  whose  home  was  at 
Pamplin's  hegan  to  cry  piteously  when 
he  found  that  there  was  no  one  there 
to  meet  him;  hut  his  grief  was  of 
eihort  duration,  for  Officer  Sam  Carter, 
seeing  his  grief,  at  once  went  to  his 
relief  and  with  soothing  words  com- 
■torted  him,  took  him  to  a  place  oi 
safety  and  put  him  on  his  tram  in  a 
(happier  filame  of  mind.  The  quick 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Carter  grasped 
the  situation  and  relieved,  it  at  once 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  showed  what 
a  valuable  man  he  is  for  the  place. 

Before  the  train  left  those  who  were 
i  dieaf  and  dumb  and  had  alighteri  here 
carried  on  somewhat  excited,  although 
noiseless,  conversations  with  those 
from  the  institute  whom  they  had  left 
on  the  train,  their  fingers  expressing 
their  thoughts  with  lightning-like  rap- 
idity. Those  with  sightless  orbs  who 
waited  in  the  depot  seemed  happy  and 
cheerful,  and.  one  girl  had  a  guitar,  on 
which  she  played  and  sang  to  its  ac- 
companiment, while  later  a  companion 
joined  her  in  a  duet.  There  were  not 
many  people  there,  but  the  singing  dad 
not  interfere  with  the  movment  of  pas- 
sengers, but  many  a  one  stopped  long 
enough  to  hear  a  few  bars,  and  all 
felt  a.  deep  sympathy  for  the  unfo  Itu- 
niate  oneo  who,  though  bereft  of  tight, 
could  sing  andjoe Joyous.  ^^, 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  * 
HAS  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tvrichell  Speaks  of  Need  of 
a  New  Site  and  Building. 

A  very  creditable  exhibition,  attended 
by  several  hundred  people,  was  given 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Unity  Hall  by 
Pupils  of  the  Connecticut  School  for 
the  Blind.  The  platform  was  occUDied 
by  the  pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  7 
to  17.  and  the  various  numbers  of  a 
literary,  musical  or  scholastic  character 


wore  loudly  applauded.  The  band,  com- 
posed  entirely  of  blind  children,  opened 
the  program  at  4  o'clock,  with  "Ameri- 
ca." Antonio  Martone,  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  at  the  school,  played 
a  violin  solo  from  "II  Trovatore,"  and 
Mabel  Knight  gave  a  pleasing  exhibi- 
tion of  reading  by  touch,  her  selection 
being  "The  Spirit  of  1775,"  by  Everett. 

A  piano  solo,  "Polonaise,  Op.  40,"  by 
Chopin,  was  played  by  Alice  Hollowell, 
and  a  song,  "Lullaby,"  by  Gabriel,  was 
sung  by  Molly  Weston.  After  an  exhi- 
bition of  reading  by  touch  and  an  ex- 
ercise in  ear-training,  the  orchestra 
gave  "The  New  Born  King,"  by 
L'Espoir.  The  eighth  number  on  the 
program  was  an  exercise  in  geography 
by  means  of  a  globe  having  the  various 
countries  In  relief.  Alice  Hollowell 
gave  Newton's  "Irish  Slumber  Song,"; 
after  this  exercise  and  a  selection  from 
"Martha,"  by  Flotow,  was  followed  by 
an   exercise   In    nature   study. 

Antonio  Martone  gave  a  piano  solo, 
"Murmuring  Zephyrs,"  by  Jensen,  and 
the  children  as  a  chorus  sang  "Lovers 
of  Liberty."  The  exhibition  closed  with 
a  selection  by  the  band. 

When  the  program  was  half  finished, 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  pastor  of  the 
Asylum  Hill  Congregational  Church, 
went  to  the  platform  and  after  telling 
something  of  the  history  of  the  school 
and  the  movement  throughout  Ihe 
country  to  helo  the  blind,  said  that  the 
present  quarters  were  being  outgrown 
and  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
get  a  building  and  an  advantageous  site 
in  some  part  of  the  city  to  which  it 
would  not  be  too  far  for  visitors  to  go, 
and  where  there  would  still  be  ample 
grounds,  where  vegetables  could  be 
grown  and  cows  kept.  The  fund  to 
provide  for  this  change  has  already 
been  started  and  it  was  hoped  that  all 
friends  of  the  institution  will  be  inter- 
ested in   the  enlargement  of  the  work. 
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(INDIGENT  BLIND  LAW 

V-t    I§>  JBt#  SUPREME  COURT. 

Question   of  Its  Validity  Submit- 
ted Without  Argument. 

The  case  of  Davies,  auditor  of  Lucas 
county,  vs.  Boyles,  which  raises  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  under  which  adult  blind  persons 
are  paid  $100  a  year  from,  the  county 
treasuries;  was  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme court  Friday,  without  argument. 
The  claim  of  invalidity  is  based  upon 
the  restrictions  and  exceptions  In  the 
law. 


/  /• 
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TWO  BLIND  MEN  ON  BOARD 


Governor  Appoints   Commission   On 
Adult   mind. 

Governor  Wajfleld  announced  yesterday 
be  appolntroeritrof  the  following  members 
if  the  Commission  for  Improving  the  Coa- 
lition of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  as  provided  for  under  Chapter 
290  of  the  Acts  of  1906;  Messrs.  George  C. 
Morrison,  Waldo  Newcomer  and  George 
W,  Conner,  of  Baltimore;  Jesse  I,.  Robin- 
son, of  Harford  county,  and  Charles  M. 
Ely,  of  Frederick  county. 

Mr.  Morrison  is  third  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany and  was  for  some  time  superintend- 
ent of  I  be  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
succeeding  his  father  in  that  position,  the 
elder  Mr.  Morrison  having  held  that  post 
for  many  years. 

Dr.  Ely  is  principal  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Frederick 
jind  Is  particularly  well  fitted  for  service 
Vn  the  commission. 

Mr.  Newcomer  is  a  director  of  the  safe 

Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  president 

M   the    National    Exchange   Bank.      He    is 

Jeeply  interested  in  charitable  work. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  commis- 

jon Messrs.    Conner    and    Robinson — are 

Lth  blind  men,  graduates  of  Hie  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Conner  is  an  ag- 
gressive,    self-supporting     man.     being     a 


is 


teacner  in  Tmr  otnnnn  Tor  nre  <  .oiorea  mma; 
tnd  Mr.  Robinson  is  well  equipped  foraiem- 

jerslilp  on  1 1 oromlMlbn. 

H.  -  Eagle 

TO  TEfiCH  THE  BLIND 

OF  BERKS  TO  READ 

Rev.  M.  H.  Stettler  Desires  the 
Names  of  All  So  Afflicted  in  This 
County — Worthy  Work  of  a  Phila. 
Philanthropic  Society. 

When  ReV.  M.  H.  Stettler,  of  this 
city,  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
County  Home,  he  found  there  a 
number  of  blind  Inmates,  and  di- 
rectly resolved  I  WW  iihu.  to  them 
should  the  light  of  the  Gospel  come. 
During  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Lutheran  Minlsterlum,  at  Phila.,  in- 
quiry on  his  part  located  a  wefl-or- 
ganized  philanthropic  society  bear- 
ing the  self-interpreting  title:  "The 
Penn'a  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the 
Blind." 

The  primary  object  of  this  so- 
ciety is  to  seek  out  the  blind  of  a 
community  and  send  them  a  teacher 
to  instruct  them  in  their  homes  free 
of  charge.  This  being  accomplished, 
then,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Free  Library  of  Phila.,  to  furnish 
books  to  the  blind,  gratis,  these  books 
to  be  returned  within  one  month 
and  exchanged  for  others.  The  U. 
S.  Government  carries  these  books 
through  the  mails  free  of  postage. 
During  1905  they  sent  out  7,145  vol- 
umes, and  the  teachers  paid  2,2  79 
visits  to  the  blind  during  the  same 
year.  This  shows  one  phase  of  the 
far-reaching  character  of  this  noble 
work. 

Provision  was  made  to  instruct 
the  blind  inmates  at  the  County 
Home,  but  all  of  Berks  county  is 
now  to  share  in  the  advantages  of 
this  charitably  disposed  lorganiza- 
tion. 

Upon  Rev.  Stettler's  return  to 
Reading  there  awaited  him  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  requesting  his 
active  co-operation  in  securing  the 
names  and  addresses  of  every  blind 
person  In  rural  Berks  county  and  the 
city  of  Reading. 

Anyone,  therefore,  who  knows  of 
a  blind  person  residing  within  the 
bounds  of  this  county,  is  requested 
to  forward  the  name,  address  and 
language  spoken,  to  Rev.  M.  H. 
Stettler,  P.  |0.  box  540,  Reading,  on 
or  before  June  25.  Arrangements 
will  then  bb  made  to  have  them  in- 
structed in  beading  by  touch,  entirely 
free  of  change.     Age  is  no  barrier. 


Faill 
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o-,*-i.,^^n,/    ,ti<^«   1c     .jnor 
Robbed  a  Blind  Man. 

About  the  meanest  man  v  ho  '  has 
been  seen  in  the  north  end  for  |orae 
years  appeared  a  few  days  ago.  He 
paid  a  visit  to  Herbert  Howard,  a  gro- 
cer on  Brownell  street.  Mr.  Howard 
is  afflicted  with  blindness  and  trusts 
everybody.  The  stranger  called  at 
the  store  and  purchased  a  pie.  ,-t  that 
time  he  had  but  10  cents.  The  price 
of  the  pie  was  12  cents,  and  Mr.  How- 
ard agreed  to  trust  him  for  the  other 
two  cents.  This  morning  the  stran- 
ger put  in  another  appearance  at  the 
store  and  said  that  he  had  come  to  pay 
the  two  cents  which  he  owed  Mr.  How- 
ard. In  payment  he  gave  a  bill,  for 
which  change  was  given.  The  parch- 
ment felt  all  right  to  Mr.  Howard's 
sense,  but  the  blind  man  felt  the  cor- 
ner of  the  bill  and  kney  that  it  was 
imperfect.  He  spoke  to  the  stranger 
of  the  imperfection  and  he  replied  that 
it  was  torn,  but   that  it  was  all   there. 

Later  examination  by  a  relative  of 
Mr.  Howard  revealed  that  the  stranger 
had  passed  an  old  Confederate  $5  bill 
in  representation  of  a  good,  sound 
.American   note. 


To   Alrl    Artnlt    IIIHmI.— Go-ernor   War- 
/•lay    announce!)    'he    npj, 
mekj  of  the  following  gentlemen  n*  m 
of    the    Co 
Condition  of  tbe   Adult   Blind  In 
Stale  of  Maryland,  as  provided  for  under 
Chapter  290,  oi  i  (  1906:  Me 

George    C.     .Morrison,    Waldo    I 
and     George      W.    Corner,    of    Hal" 
city;  Jesse  L.   Robinson,  of  Harford  coun- 
ty,   and    Charles    M.    Ely,    of    Frederick 
county. 


tMPt 


•  > 


-  Bllitd   unci   Deaf  School. 
Ford's  Theater  was  crowded  last  night 
at    the    entertainment   given    by    the    D» 
partment   Ox^'Coloi-,-,1  peaf   „f 

the  MaryJiTioi  School   for  tbe  Blind.     The 
exhibition    was   fl    very   able   one.    and    re- 
flected   much    credit    i  Qave 
devoted  themselves  to  this  work.    The  pan- 
tomime,   "Wife   'Wanted."    was   well    ren- 
|  dered    and    evoked    storms    of    laughter. 
(The    parts    were    taken    by    Joe    Brown 
Maggie   Shepherd,   Beatrice   Wells.    Lillian 
Scott,   Frances  Mraxton.   Carrie  Calloway 
Clara  Wells,  Miner  Ellis  and  John  Wood. 
The   class   of  deaf  boys  did   a   well-exe- 
cuted series  of  pyramids,   acrobatics  and 
dumbbell  exercises. 
The  program  was: 

TART    I. 

Hymn,    "Lead    Kindly    Light" 

,.     .   ,  Sung  by  blinU.  signed  by  deaf 

Scripture     reading }.... 

Point  print   and  sign   language 
Prayer! 

Piano   duet,    "Fra    Diavolo" \uber 

Vocal    solo.    "There    Is   a    Green    Ilill 

1'ar     Away' Gounod 

Geography   Drill Blind   Pupils 

Piano    trio,    "William    Tell" 

Arranged   by   H.   AmiLcin 
\ocal  solo,  "The  Two  Grenadiers" 

~.  ,        ,„  I*-    Schumanu 

Piano   solo,    "Grande   March 

L,  cer,t'.'„ Wollenhanbt 

Pag  drill Deaf  and   Blind 

Quartet,    serenade,    "Sleep    Lady" 

From  "Knyvett" 
TART    II. 

Piano    trio,    "Eventide" Geibel 

Pantomime,   "Wife   Wi 

Piano   duet,    "Rondo   a   la    Polka".... 

-i-       i   j  .  ^,  .  ew 

\  ocal   duet,    "Calm  as  the  Night".... 

r,       ...-  ,,  '"s  Goetze 

Dumbbells,     Pyramids,    Acrobatics 

_  1  >eaf  Boys 

Remarks.    Delivery   of   Certlflcal 
Frizes,   etc. 
Three-part  soug. 

Blake 


WAITS  JftOOO 

lo   ComjiMe  Ihe   Building 
Planned  and  Accepted, 


Board  of  Visitors  of  the  State  Insti- 
tution   Find    Things    in.    Good 
Shape,  and  Will  Bequest 
Legislature    to  Appro- 
priate More  Funds. 


Constitution  Bureau,  467  Second  Street, 
Macon,  Ga.,  June  1 5.— (Special.)— The 
board  of  visitors  of  the  Georgia  Acad- 
emy for  the  Blind,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Terrell,  was  in  session  in  the  office 
of  C.  B.  Willingham  here  today,  and  as  i 
a  result  of  due  deliberation  this  body 
decided  to  recommend  that  an  appropria- 
tion of  S75.000  be  made  to  complete 
the  'building;  first  planned  and  accepted 
by  the  board  of  trustees  upon  the  new 
'  site  near  Crump's  park.  Thus  far  the 
expenditures  have  been  held  down  to 
the  $50,000  received  for  the  old  build- 
ings and  site  on  College  street.  Unless 
the  additional  appropriation  is  made  the 
present  plans,  which  have  been  so 
changed  as  to  afford  a  structure  for 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  win  "be 
followed    out. 

As  soon  as  the  sale  of  the  old  site 
was  made  plans  for  the  new  institution 
were  secured.  These  presented  a  mag- 
nificent structure  with  all  latest  models 
In  institutions  for  the  blind,  but  con- 
tractors made  no  bids  to  fall  within  the 
amount  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees.  They  were  accordingly  changed 
and  McKenzle  &  Co..  of  Augusta,  were 
the  contractors  making  the  most  sat- 
isfactory bid.  The  work  has  proceeded 
steadily,  but  the  board  of  visitors  to- 
day were  so  well  pleased  with  the  first 
plans  that  they  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend ffiat  the  additional  appropriation 
be  asked.  If  this  is  secured,  the  acad- 
emy   will    be    erected    as    first    planned. 

Treasurer  T.  D.  Tlnsley,  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  submitted  his  books  and  ra- 
ports  to  the  visitors  and.  all  accounts 
were  found  in  excellent  shape,  with  the 
proper  cash  balances  in  the  bank.  The 
work  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  ap- 
proved in  the  new  buildings  and  site 
and  the  board  of  visitors  expressed 
themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the 
course  which  has  been  followed.  Some 
minor  improvements  were  suggested  for 
the  colored  school,  now  running  with  35 
occupants. 

The  board  of  visitors  were  as  follows: 
C.  B.  Willingham,  chairman;  Dr.  M.  J. 
■Cofer,  secretary;  T>r.  S.  A.  Crumley, 
Georgetown,  Ga. ;  Freeman  Clements, 
Greenville,  Ga. ;  W.  W.  Banks,  Tlfton, 
Ga.  ;"j.  W.  White,  Lake  Park,  Ga.;  Dr. 
J.  A.  Parsons,  Brlnson,  Ga. ;  Dr.  I.  W. 
Palmer,  Alley,  Ga. ;  Oscar.  B.  Fluker, 
Union  Point,  Ga.;  Dr.  J.  F.  Purser,  At-! 
lanta,    Ga.  -    \ 

Bwoiwk    <w>*»=0     ADVERTISER 


BLIND   FROM   MOSQUITO   BITEf 

"SWiith"  Norwalk,  Conn..  June  15.— John 
Bodnir,  a  Westport  citizen,  35  years  old, 
was  rendered  totally  blind  by  a  mosquito 
bite.  The  medical  profession  here  is  much 
interested  in  the  case.  Mr.  Bodnir  Is  In  the 
Norwalk  hospital  and  the  entire  staff  of 
the  institution  is  participating  in  the 
treatment.  — 

BOSTON   EVENING 
TRANSCRIPT, 

JUNE    16,    1908 

A     WorklBBWoman      and     Her     Blind 
Husband 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

May  I  ask  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  for  a  small  sum,  about  $75,  to  send 
a  working  woman  with  a  blind  husband  and 
two  delicate  children  to  the  seashore  for 
the  hot  weather?  Her  patrons  in  the  city 
have  all  left,  and  enough  work  is  promised 
at  the  seashore  to  support  them  ;for  the 
summer,  If  the  rent  and  moving  expenses 
are  paid.  Any  contributions  would  be 
gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  L.  S.  Tucker- 
man,  Winter  street,  Nahant,  Mass. 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  15,  1906. 


Reopening  of  School. 

The  next  session  of  this  School  will 
open  on  Thursday,  Sept.  6th,  and 
pupils  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Staun- 
ton on  Wednesday,  Sept.  5th.  All 
pupils  are  required  to  report  prompt- 
ly so  that  school  work  may  begin 
without  delay.  The  usual  special 
rates  will  be  offered  on  the  railroads, 
but  where  pupils  fail  to  enter 
promptly  without  an  excellent  ex- 
cuse they  will  have  to  pay  full  rates. 
W.  .V.  Bowles,  Supt. 


The  session  jUst  closed  has  been  a 
most  prosperous  one  in  every  way. 
There  has  been  very  little  sickness 
either  among  teachers  or  pupils  to 
interrupt  school  WDrk,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  thl  Institution  has 
continued  to  move  smoothly  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  past  session  than  in  any  other 
like  period  in  the  history  of  the 
School,  for  our  equipment  and  faci- 
lities are  better  than  ever  before ;  we 
have  had  a  corps  of  teachers  thor- 
oughly trained  to  the  work ;  and  our 
Superintendent  is  wide  awake  to  all 
the  demands  of  modern  progress. 

We  can  enter  upon  our  vaca- 
tion with  right  good  conscience, 
and  all  (even  including  ye  editor) 
deserve  to  have  a  pleasant  summer's 
rest. 

With  this  issue  the  Goodson  bids 
adieu  to  its  patrons  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  session  in  September. 


V.  S.  D.  B.  CONCERT 


THE  BUND   DEPARTMENT    GAVE    AN. 
NUAL  ENTERTAINMENT 


So  Many  Visitors  all  Could  Not  Enter — 
Some  Artistic  Work,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental— Praised  by  Mr.  Miller. 
That  the  music  rendered  by  the 
blind  pupils  at  the  "Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  is  greatly 
enjoyed  was  shown  last  night,  for  as 
early  as  six  o'clock  visitors  began  to 
arrive  for  the  annual  concert  and 
every  seat  was  taken  and  even  stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium,  many 
had  to  bo  turned  away.  The  exer- 
cises began  with  the  brilliant  march,  \ 
"Flying  Arrow,"  by  Holzmau,  and 
played  by  the  orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Beardsworth,  who 
had  every  reason  to  feel  gratified  at 
the  excellent   manucr  iu   which    his 


scholars  acquitted  themselves.  The 
orchestra  also  played  "To-night  We 
Say  Farewell"  by  Schlepegrell. 

Miss  Elsie  D.  Hamilton  is  the  vocal 
teacher,  and  her  scholars  also  showed 
remarkable  progress.  The  chorus 
which  rendered  "The  Voyagers,"  by 
Facer,  and  "Annie  Laurie,"  were 
the  more  advanced  pupils  and  they 
show  the  result  of  good  work,  and 
also  have  naturally  sweet  voices. 

The  girls'  chorus  sang  very  sweet- 
ly that  catchy  selection,  "Swing 
Song,"  by  Lohr. 

Overture,  "Jagd"   from   Gurlitt's  I 
op.  191  was  played  as  a  piano  quartet  I 
by  Masters  Brunk,   Terry,   and  Mc- 
Candlish  and  Mr.  McCamhridge. 

Mr.  Fletcher  showed  great  ability 
in  his  cornet  solo,  "Columbia,  Fan- 
tasia Polka,"  from  Rollinson's  op. 
345. 

The  part  songs,  "Who  Loves  the 
Trees  Best,"  by  Smith,  and  "Lift 
Thine  Eyes,"  by  Mendelssohn,  as 
sung  by  Misses  Maud  Ballard,  Hettie 
Angus,  Louella  Bedsaul,  and  Alpha 
Dameron,  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable numbers.  These  young 
ladies  are  also  pupils  of  Miss  Hamil- 
ton in  voice  culture  and  on  the  piano. 
Miss  Maud  Ballard  is  a  rare  musical 
genius  and  had  excellent  opportnni- 
tief  last  night  to  show  what  she  has 
been  doing  in  this  department  since 
last  session.  She  first  played  Mar- 
cagni's  "Preludio  and  Siciliano,"  ,  as 
an  organ  solo,  then  with  equal  ease 
and  accuracy  "Oapriccio  Brilliant," 
by  Mendelssohn,  as  a  piano  solo.  She 
is  talented  not  alone  as  a  performer. 
In  her  vocal  duet  "The  Birds  That 
Sang  iu  May,"  by  Strelezki,  which 
she  sang  with  Miss  Angus,  her  voice 
showed  to  great  advantage.  Miss 
Angus  has  a  strong,  clear  voice  of 
great  range  and  sweetness. 

Jensen  Stevens  has  been  gaining 
friends  for  several  years  with  his 
playing  on  the  piano,  and  won  new 
laurels  last  night  when  he  played 
"Con  Eleganza,"  from  Schlemuller 
op.  37.  His  violin  solo,  "The  Son  of 
Puszta,"  by  Keler  Bela,  was  a  revela- 
tion to  many  in  the  audience. 

The  Junior  chorus  was  greeted 
I  with  applause  when  they  first  ap- 
peared, and  their  singing  delighted 
the  audience  so  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  have  them  sing  in  response 
to  an  encore.  In  the  string  sextet 
from  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  which 
was  greatly  enjoyed,  Miss  Angus 
haudled  the  violin  in  a  graceful  and 
masterly  manner. 

Messrs.  Stevens,  Lindsey,  Mitchell 
|  and  Burnett  played  as  a  piano  quar- 
'  tet    Rossini's    overture,     "II     Tan-! 
criedi." 

The  mandolin  club  closed  the  even- 
iug's  entertainment  with  one  of  their 
sweetest  selections. 

The  stage  was  handsomely  decor- 
ated in  green  and  growing  plants. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises 
Mr.  S.  H.  Miller,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  arose  and  said  he 
wished  to  congratulate  both  teachers 
and  pupils  on  rendering  such  delight 
ful  music  and  added  that  next  year 
he  wishes  them  to  come  to  Lynch- 
burg and  give  a  concert.— Pispatch-l 
News  of  June  13th. 


The  program  is  as  follows : 

Part  I. 

March,  "Flying  Arrow" 

Orchestra 
Ch  RUS,  "The  Voyagers"         ,         ,„    , 
P  ano  Quartette,  Overture    Jaed      GurlM 

Messrs.  Brunk.  Terry.  Uf^j&&ai** 
Organ  Solo.  "Prelud.e  and  S.ohano^^ . 


Holzman 
Facer 


Maud  Ballard 


Lohr 


Girls'  Chorus,  "SwinK  Song 

Cor.etSol  ,"Columb.a.    «J^g|g»«, 

Fletcher  Burnett 
(accompanied  by  AlphaJJameron)^.^ 

Mendelssohn 

Schelmuller 

OP.  37 

Jensen  Stevens 

Part  II. 

Potpourri,  "To-night  We  Say  F.gjgT^ 

Orchestra  ^^ 

itfen- 
delssokn 
Maud  Ballard 
(accompaniment  on  second  Piano. 
Miss  Hamilton) 
f   Sextette    from    Lucia   Lammer- 
String       ^         moor  DonizetU 

SEXfETTi(   Valse  Caprice  tS^^~ 

Miss  Angus.  Messrs.  Stevens.  Brunk,  Hunter, 
M  E     Lindsey,  Beardsworth 

PIANO  Quariette.  Overture,     11  Tancn«U_ 

Messrs  Stevens,  Lindsey.  Mitchell,  Burnett 
-Messrs-?--    "The  Birds  That  Sang  in  May 

Strelez/cl 

"The  Son  of  Puszta"  (Hungar- 

Keler  Beta 


Parts  \  '  Who  Loves  the  Trees 
S   NG     I  "Lift  Thine  Eyes 
Piano  Solo,  "Con  Eleganza 


Junior  Chorus. 

Piano  Solo,  "Capriccio  Brilliant 


Potter 


Vocal  Duft, 

Violin  Solo, 

Jensen  Stevens 

iScTlo^ont^Spera.-Is.eofSpic^^ 

Mandolin  Club 

(Six  Mandolins,  Two  Mandolas    Two  Viobns. 

Three  Guitars,  Harp  Goitar.  Ciillo.) 

Closing  Exercises. 

The  closing  of  the  Virginia  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  the 
session  of  1905-1906  took  place  yes- 
terday morning  in  the  Institution 
chapel,  the  opening  prayer  in  signs 
and  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee,"  sung 
by  Miss  Hamilton  and  signed  by  the 
deaf  girls  were  both  very  affecting. 
The  young  ladies  are  remarkably 
graceful.  The  orchestra  played  "If 
Yon  Love  Me,"  by  Keiser,  while 
there  was  speech  and  lipreadiug  by 
the  first  and  second  year  deaf  pupils 
who  had  been  taught  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Stout  and  Miss  LaRne.  This  mode 
of  teaching  the  deaf  is  increasing 
each  year  and  it  ma}r,  before  many 
years,  take  the  place  of  the  sign 
language  as  it  is  fast  growing  in 
favor,  and  the  progress  made  here  by 
pupils  who  could  not  utter  a  syllable 
when  they  entered  the  school  last  fall 
seems  marvelous. 

Orba  Bennett  and  Arnie  Meeks 
played  as  piano  duet  Streabbog's 
"Rocky  Glen." 

Miss  Everett's  pupils  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  reading  and  writing  point 
type,  and  many  of  them  read  much 
better  than  pupils  of  the  same  age 
who  can  see. 

The  school  chorus  sang  beautifully 
KipliDg's  Recessional. 

The  pupils  of  the  High  Class  de- 
partment showed  to  great  advantage. 
Mr.  Euritt  not  only  teaches  them 
from  books  but  keeps  them  posted  on 
important  topics  of  the  day  along  all 
lines. 

Stephen  Lindsay  was  particularly 
pleasing  in  playing 'Valse  Brilliant" 
from  Chopin's  Op  3-t,  No.  1. 

Mr.  Waddell's  pupils  have  upon 
several  occasions  displayed  what  they 
can  do  with  ordinary  typewriters, 
and  yesterday  added  to  their  reputa- 
tion by  showing  how  they  work 
problems  in  geometery.  They  have 
padded  cushions  and  by  the  aid  of 
rubber  bands  and  a  tew  pins  they 
make  the  characters  they  want  to 
work  out  and  thus  make  their  ex- 
planations as  plainly  as  any  one 
could  do. 

After  another  delightful  selection 
played  by  the  Mandolin  Club  the 
prizes,  medals  and  diplomas  were 
distributed  by    Dr.    G.    W.    Butts 


I  president  of   the   Board   of  Visitors, 

'assisted    by     his     little    grandson, 

I  Master  George  Butts  Powell,    who 

was  afterward  presented  with  a  prize 

for  being  a  manly  little  gentleman. 

Prof.  Bowles  announced  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  he  had  offer- 
ed a  prize  to  the  one  who  would 
learn  the  texts  in  a  little  book  he  had 
arranged  with  207  texts,  and  to  his 
surprise  thirty-six  children  hud  com- 
mitted them  to  memory  He  gave 
each  a  book  of  the  Bible  hi  point 
type.  He  had  the  winners  on  the 
stage  and  they  repeated  many  of  the 
texts  on  his  simply  spaakiag  one 
I  work  of  fie  verse. 

Rev.  O.  F.  Gregory,  D    D.,   closed 
j  the  exercises  in  the  chap"l  with  au 
|  appropriate  prayer  and  the   benedic- 
tion. 

The  lull  graduares  this  year  are 
Misses  Grac  •  Beedy  Fortner,  of  Taze- 
well; Louise  Esther  Hubbard,  of 
Pittsylvania;  Mattie  Leoua  Scott,  of 
Rockingham,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Byrcl 
Brushwood,  of  Hampton.  All  of 
these  expect  to  attend  Gallaudet 
College.  The  only  music  graduate 
was  Miss  Maud  Ballard,  of  Lynch- 
burg, who  will  return  here  next  year 
and  teach  music  to  beginners.  Mr. 
S.  H.  Miller  delivered  t.ie  diploma 
to  Miss  Ballard 

The  exhibition  this  year  of  work 
done  in  sewing,  manual  training  and 
cooking  was  probably  the  best  ever 
given,  showing  that  each  year  adds 
interest  and  zeal  to  the  work  among 
both  the  blind  and  rlie  deaf.  The 
sewing  by  the  liltle  deaf  girls  under 
i  Miss  Gay  Trout  >vas  of  great  variety 
j  and  all  well  done.  These  small 
children  have  made  over  228  a.  ticl  ■.-. 
One  beautiful  feature  was  their  work 
in  making  towels,  sheets  and  pillow 
cases  for  the  Camp  Memorial  room 
at  the  King's  Daughters'  H  spiral. 
Miss  Cameron  had  the  work  done  b>" 
wholly  blind  girls  au  1  th  >  neat 
stitches  would  have  put  to  shame 
many  a  society  girl.  They  sew,  kuii 
and  crochet  remarkably  well. 

Miss  Walkup  has  the  la-ge  deal 
girls  under  her  supervision  and  dur- 
ing the  past  session  they  have  maile 
1856  garments,  besides  doing  all  the 
mending  for  the  siaali  girls  ami  tile 
boys.  They  also  make  the  clothes 
furnished  to  the  children  at  the 
school.  Nor  is  their  work  confined 
to  plain  sewing,  for  the  shirt  waists 
were  lovely  aud  found  ready  sale. 
The  cooking  exhibits  made  every- 
body hungry,  for  the  dishes  display- 
ed were  very  tempting.  Miss  Ha' tie 
Trout  has  made  it  a  point  to  teach  | 
the  girls  simple  cooking  so  that  they 
may  use  in  their  every  day  home  life 
what  they  have  learned. 

Miss  Hook  lias  had  charge  of  the 
manual  training  ouly  sine3  the  first  of 
January,  but  in  that  time  man/  use- 
ful lessons  have  been  taught.  Mauy 
of  the  children  can  not  use  their 
hands  at  all  and  by  means  of  various 
simple  devices  she  gradually  ge.s 
them  to  doing  work  with  thuir  tiu- 
gers,  even  before  they  are  aware  of 
it.  In  the  clay  modeling  they  first 
handle  an  object,  thin  mould  the 
clay.  This  applies,  of  course,  to  the 
blind  children.  They  made  a  num- 
ber of  useful  baskets  and  other  thiugs 
in  basket  work.  A  new  feature  was 
the  iron  work  aud  in  this  they  show- 
ed beautiful  candlesticks,  brackets 
and  various  other  attractive  ai  tides. 
These  were  on  sale  and  went  very 
rapidly. 

Very  inclement  weather  prevented 
a  large  attendance  at  the  exercises. 
— Dispatch-News  of  the' 14th. 
Here^is  the  following  programme: 

Prater  in  Signs  Mr.  Chas.  Williams 

Conceri  Waltz,  "If  Tou  Loved  Me," 

Keiser 
Orchestra 
Speech  and  T,rp-RE  ad:ng  by  1st  and  2d 
year  deaf  pupils 

Mrs.  Stout,  and  Miss  LaKue,  Teachers 
Piano  Duet,  "Kooky  Ulen"  Str^obog 

Orba  Bennet  a  d  Arnie  Meeks 
Reading  and    Writ  ng  Point  Iypu   by 
1st  year  blind  nupils 

Miss  Everett 
Rdl-ESS-.ONAL,  Kipling 
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Piano  SOI/O,  "Valse  /irillante" 

Stephen  I indaey 

BlOH     C   .ASS    IN     1  VPB.WI11TI 

METIlV.  Blind  Department. 


i!r.  Euritt. 
Teacher 
Chot 

si .  : 

a  and  GhEO- 
Mr.  Waddell. 

•iacher 
/'  tin  titein 
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Me'ody  in  V 

March     h  ergeant  Maj  >r 

Mamdomn  f'.ASS 
button   <>v  Prizes,   M  da-.s  am< 
Div  1  .  ; v- 
\>r.  G.    W    HutU.  President  Boird  of  "iaitom 

Prayer  a  id  cIesktj  ui  Bev.  •>.  Y. 

i\ 
"'   Immediately  after  the  Chanel  Exercises 
exhibit  ot  Shop  Work,  Sewint?. 
Knitting.    Manual    Training  Work.  Couking. 
&c,  to  whl-h  all  are  invi 

Prize  List. 

DEAF  DBPAUTMENT. 

High  Class.  Mr.  a.  D.  Enritt, 
teacher — Senior  department,  riiplo- 
mas,  Grace  Fortuer,  Louise  Hub- 
bard. Mattie  Sc  ,tt  a. id  Leonard 
Brushwood;  scholarship  medals, 
Louise  Hubbard,  Mattie  Sc  itt  and 
Leonard  Brushwood;  prize,  Grace 
Fortner. 

Junior  department  —  Scholarship 
and  injprovi  nienl  prizi  s.  Lola  Hicks 
aud  Meade  Dalton.  Special  prize  by 
Miss  A.  B.  Berkeley,  Leonard  Brush- 
wood for  excellence  in  English  his- 
tory: special  prize  by  Mr.  C  H  Wil- 
liams, Louise  Hubbard  for  diligence 
in  grammar. 

Seventh  grade,  Mr.  S.  C.  Jones, 
teacher— Scholarship  aud  deportment 
prizes,  Maud  Biscoe  and  Dudley 
Johnston ,  special  prize,  Bertha  Cur- 
tis for  diligence  and  deportment 

Sixth  grade.  Mr.  C.    H.    Williams. 

teacher — Scholarship  and  dep  >rtment 

prizes,  Nora   Cole   and   Bettv   Carr; 

!  special  prizes  by  Mr.  Williams,   Xel 

lit'  Marshall  and  Irene  Freeman. 

Fifth  grade,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Wilson, 
teacher — Scholarship  aud  deportment 
prizes,  Loney  Arritt  and  Frank 
Smith;  special  prize  by  Mrs.  Wilson, 
Loney  Arritt. 

Fourth  grade,  Miss  E.  M.  DeJar- 
nette,  teacher — Scholarship  and  de 
portmeut  prizes,  Mary  Albiu  aud 
Minor  Johnston. 

Third  grade,  Miss  M.  Giv  Trout, 
teacher — Scholarship  and  d  (pi  rtmeut 
1  iz'  s,  Cora  Edwards  aud  Annie 
.leironimus. 

Second  grade",  Miss  A.  B.  Berkeley, 
'  eacher — Scholarship  and  deportment 
prizes,  Ida  Sprcuse  and  Leta  Johns- 
ton. 

Oral  class,  Miss  W.  Murphy,  teach- 
er —  Scholarship  anc  deportment 
prizes,  Annie  Clay  and  Winning  Me- 
Inturff ;  special  prize  by  Miss  Murphy, 
Andrew  Foster. 

Third  grade,  oral  class.  Mrs.  G.  D. 
Euritt,  teacher — Schclai ship  and  tie 
portrcent  prizes,  Maude  Pol'ard  and 
Mae  Evans. 

Second  grade,  oral  class,  Miss  S.  J. 
LaRne,  teacher — Scholarship  aud  de- 
portment prizes,  Isabel  Allison,  Rob- 
ert Elswick  aud  Charlie  R.  Ewiug. 

First  grade,  oral  class,  Mrs.  K  R. 
N.  Stout,  teacher — Scholarship  and 
deportment  prizes.  Sailie  :sultz, 
Roland  Moses  and  Mary  Liunbnrg. 

First  grade,  oral  class.  Miss  Bum- 
garduer,  teacher — Scholarship  ai  d 
deport  meut  prize,  Maggie  H>  st>  t  rer. 

BOYS'  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Carpenter  shop.  Mr.  R.  S.  W.  av;  r. 
foreman — prizes.  AumouBass.  W.  L. 
Stallings,  Waverly  Hatcner.  Tom.  P. 
S.  Shrader  for  improvement;  Clint 
Moore  for  improvement  and  industry. 

Shoe  shop.  Mr.  W.  D.  Jones,  fore- 
man— prizes,  Samuel  Kessler  for  im- 
provement aud  industrv ;  J.  H.  Wil- 
son for  improvement  and  good  con- 
duct. 

Gooosox  Printing  shop.  Mr.  S.  C. 
Jones,  foreman  —  prizes  for  excel- 
lent workmanship,  Leonard  Brush- 
wood and  Hunter  Strickler. 

girls'  industrial  department. 

Senior  class.  Miss  Walkup.  instruc- 
tor— Excellence  and  improvement 
prizes,  Etna  Robins  and  Arizona 
Myers. 

Junior  sewing  class.  Miss  Trout, 
instructor — Excellence  and  improve- 
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Maud  Ballard-Graduate 

ment    prizes,    Dove"  RfOinn,    Ffearr" 
Willoughby  and  Cora  Edwards.. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT — LITERARY. 

High  class,  Mr.  Wadriell,  teacher 
— Scholarship.  Hettie  Angus:  im- 
provemeut,  Hattie  Baylor. 

Miss  Percy's  class — Scholarship, 
Stephen  Lindsey  aud  Auuie  Roller. 

Mr.  McCainbridge's  class — Scholar- 
ship, Abbot  Hudson. 

Miss  Cameron's  class — Improve- 
ment, Lena  Delliuger. 

Miss  Kayser's  class — General  im- 
provement, Stokes  Campbell  aud 
Alire  Marchant. 

Miss  Everett's  class  ■ —  Spelling, 
Ruby  Farley;  reading,  John  Cun- 
ningham. 

MUSIC. 

Mr  Beardsworlh's  class — Improve- 
ment, Jensen  Stevens  and  Ira  Bruuk. 

Miss  Hamilton's  class — Excellence 
in  piano  and  vocal  music,  Hettie  An- 
gus; improvement  on  piano,  Alpha 
JDameron.- 

Mr.  McOambridge's  class — Excel- 
lence on  piano,  Stephen  Liudsey. 

BLIND  DEPARTMENT — INDUSTRIAL. 

Sewing  and  kuittiug,  Miss  Cam- 
eron, teacher — Knitting,  Hattie  Bay- 
lor; sewing,  Adclie  Hogg. 

Shop  work,  Mr.  Shreve,  instructor 
—Broom-making,  John  Hunter;  mat- 
tress making,  Stokes  Campbell;  chair 
caning,  Ira  Brunk. 

Typewriting,  Mr.  Waddell,  teacher 
— Improvement,  Minnie  Fnrr. 

Special  prizes-  Composition,  Annie 
Oglesby  ;  general  improvement,  Al- 1 
bertina  Holaway ;  conduct  prizes 
from  the  monitor,  Stokes  Campbell, 
Aubrey  Terry,  Ira  Brunk  and  John 
Hunter;  spelling,  Edward  Hawkins; 
general  improvement,  John  Cunning- 
ham ;  improvement  in  sewing,  Emma  j 
Flummer. 

Diplomas  aud  medals — Music,  dip-  \ 
loma  of  graduation,  Maud  Ballard;, 
literary,  g  Id  medal,  scholarship  and! 
d( pertinent  Fletcher  Burnett;  liter- 
ar>  ,  gold  medal,  scholarship  aud  de- 
portment, Alpha  Damernu. 

The  M.  L.  A.  Children's  Literary 
Society — Gold  medal,  best  recitation, 
Maud  Bradshaw;  best  child's  recita- 
tion, Etta  Brooks. 
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TWO  BLIND  MEN  ON  BOARD 

Governor  Appoints  Commission  On 
Adnlt   Blind. 

Governor  Wa/neld  announced  yesterday 
the  appototmer&Joftlrff  following  members 
of  the<55*ilssi*^or  Improving  the  Con-j 
dition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  the  State  of. 
Maryland,  as  provided  for  under  Chapter 
090  of  the  Arts  of  1906  :  Messrs.  George  C. 
Morrison,  Waldo  Newcomer  and  George 
W,  Conner,  of  Baltimore;  Jesse  L.  Robin- 
son, of  Harford  county,  and  Charles  M. 
Ely,  of  Frederick  county. 

Mr  Morrison  is  third  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  Trust  and  Guarantee  Com- 
pany and  was  for  some  time  superintend- 
ent of  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
succeeding  his  father  in  that  position,  the 
elder  Mr.  Morrison  having  held  that  post 
for  many  years. 

Dr  Ely  Is  principal  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Frederick 
and  is  particularly  well  fitted  for  service! 
on  the  commission. 

Mr  Newcomer  is  a  director  of  the  bate 
Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  president 
of  the  National  Exchange  Bank.  He  is 
deeply  interested  in  charitable  work. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  commis- 
sion—Messrs. Conner  and  Robinson—ai^ 
both  blind  men,  graduates  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Conner  is  an  ag- 
gressive, self-supporting  man  being  a 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Colored  Blind, 
and  Mr.  Robinson  is  well  equipped  formem- 
bersblp  on  the  commission. 

Baltimore,  M.  -  America* 
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Blind   and  Deaf   School.    — — "^ 

Foi  d's  Theater  was  crowded  last  night 
at  th>i  entertainment  given  by  the  De-| 
partfcSit^fCr  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Thai 
exhibition  was  a  very  able  one,  and  re- 
flected much  credit  on  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  this  work.  The  pan- 
tomime, "Wife  Wanted,"  was  well  ren- 
.  dered  and  evoked  storms  of  laughter. 
The  parts  were  taken  by  Joe  Brown, 
Maggie  Shepherd,  Beatrice  Wells,  Lillian 
Scott,  Frances  Mraxton,  Carrie  Calloway. 
Clara  Wells,  Miner  Ellis  and  John  Wood.1 

The  class  of  deaf  boys  did  a  well-exe- 
cuted series  of  pyramids,  acrobatics  and 
dumbbell  exercises. 

The  program  was: 

-    - 


PART    1. 
Hymn,    "Lead    Kindly    Light". ......       ' 

Sung  by  blind,  signed  by  deaf 

Scripture     reading •  ■  ■. 

*  Point  print  aud  sign-  language. 

Prayer. 

Piano   duet,    "Fra   Diavolo'V. T-TA.uberl 

Vocal    solo.    "There    Is    a    Green    Hill 

Far    Away" •  ••  -  :<*ounpd 

Geography   Drill. .....  .........Blind  Pupils! 

Piano    trio     "William    Tell    

i-iano    tuo,         Arranged  by   H.   Amihein 

Vocal  solo,  "The  Two  Grenadiers" 

K.    Schumann 
Piano   solo,    "Grande   Marche    de    Con- 

cert"  Wollenhaubt 

Flag   drill.'.'.'.'.' Deaf   and    Blind 

Quartet,    serenade,    "Sleep    Lady '..A 
^  '  From  "Knyvett" 

PART   II. 

Piano    trio.    "Eventide" Geibel 

Pantomime,   "Wife  Wanted".. Deaf  Pupils 
Piauo   duet,    "Rondo   a   la   Polka    ..... 

Theo.  Loew 
Vocal  duet,   "Cairn  as  the Nlgi£ .— 

Dumbbells,    Pyramids,    Acrobatics.... 

Deaf  Boys 
Remarks, '  Deliveiy   of   Certificates, 
Prizes,  etc 
Three-part  song,  "Koses  and  Violets' .. 

Blake 

;«,  Mil. :  America* 
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To  Aid  Adult  Blind.— Governor  War- 
field  yesterday^  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  gentlemen  ns  mem- 
bers of  the  ComuujiSkfii  for  Improving 
the  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in- the 
State  of  Maryland,  as  provided  for  under 
Chapter  290,  of  the  Acts  of  1906:  Messrs-. 
George  C.  Morrison,  Waldo  Newcomer 
and  George  W.  Corner,  of  Baltimore 
city;  Jesse  L.  Robinson,  of  Harford  coun- 
ty, and  Charles  M.  Ely,  of  Frederick 
county. 
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JOME  NEW  DEVICES 
FOR_THE  BLIND 

HAD  Milton  lived  today  his  pathet- 
ic ode  on  blindni-ss  would  have 
borne  a  different  tinge.  The 
20th  century  blindman  has  other 
ideals  of  service  than  "to  simply  stand 
and  wait."  He  is  acquiring  each  year 
an  increased  power  to  rise  above  nis 
affliction  and  to  become  a  useful,  self- 
supporting  citizen. 

The  trend  of  ■  modern  education  for 
the  blind  is  to  foster  self-reliance 
rather  than  to  pityingly  bestow  com- 
passionate aid.  They  —e  taught  how 
to  help  themselves  mentally,  physically 
and  mechanically;  to  be  as  much  like 
other  people  as  possible,  rather  than  a 
class  apart. 

In  achieving  this  aim,  not  a  little  is 
due  to  innumerable  ingenious  contriv- 
ances  that   abound   to  substitute   sight. 

These  are  practically  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth   century. 

Only  twelve  years  ago,  for  instance, 
was  the  first  -mbossed  book  made  for 
the  blind  by  Valentine  Hauy,  of  Paris; 
today  one  school  alone  has  a  library 
of  13,000  volumes,  while  public  librariesl 
all  over  the  country,  are  enabled, 
through  a  recent  provision  of  Congress 
authorizing  free  postage  on  books  sent 
to  the  blind,  to  circulate  reading  mat- 
ter from  Maine  to  California. 

These  books  are  in  five  different 
types:  the  ordinary  Roman  letter 
known  as  the  Boston  line  type;  differ- 
ent arbitrary  combinations  of  dots,  as 
in  the  Braille,  tne  American  Braille, 
and  the  New  York  point;  and  the  Moon 
type,  a  simply  constructed  form  of  the 
iRoman  alphabet,  which  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  those  who  have 
lost  their  sight  late  in  liie. 

Not  merely  are  books,  supplied,  but 
the  blind  who  have  not  had  the  advan- 
tages of  special  school  instruction  in 
youth  are  now  being  taught  to  read 
through  home  teaching  societies. 

Fortunately,  the  blind  are  no  longer 
forced  to  read  only  dreary  lives  of ' 
Saints  and  martyrs.  Their  books  cover  a 
wide  and  attractive  range  of  our  best 
literatui  i  They  also  have  several 
wide-awake  magazines. 

Dozens  of  devices  assist  the  blind  in 
writing. 

Children  who  have  never  seen,  are 
taught  to  write  the  Braille  system, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  a  regboard 
on  which  holes  are  arranged  in  groups 
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U  six.  by  each  of  which .^"^ater 
ferent  characters  may  he  maae.    i 
L  slate  is  used  with  an  a U™™™  $£?. 
Sleoe   through  which   the   vdrioua 

fane^n  1eo  thf  %eTcTmped  be- 

fe  system  is  so  •SL'^^aTwSlf- 
Lry  because  it  can   be  read  as ^t. 

Wvisert  to  learn  it.  write,  there 

Lve   arrangements  of  nickel   tn 

b^r2»""^  J- s>»- ^ s,mple 

•-r'd^wi^  f  g^ed  a»SSr.rt*SSJ 
^nrfhr^hVh^thfwriting  may 

LlSS&MrlJag 

SSasffl  £««  aes « 

o"  the'keyboard  »™t  *«  5?™^^^ 

sTAfeytwltr&^ 

may  be  fitted  to  any  machine,   is  also 

6  Thereare  many  devices  to  teach  arlth- 
m;ticf?om  the  well-known  abacus  to 
comnl'icated  mechanisms.  A  simple  form 
In^se  at  the  Overbrook  school  is  a  flat 
tintoard.  perforated  with  starred  holes, 
into  which  the  type  fits.  Each  type 
with  two  points  on  one  side  and  a  ledge 
on  the  other,  can  make  sixteen  different 

nTheeteachers,   however,  rely   on  these 

PSH^w»^atSfin| 
Imall  bras!  tacks,  are  used  on  padded 

t0#orrSWeography  there  are  dissected 
mans  and  raised  globes,  while  excellent 
mips  Se  drawn  on  homemade  boards 
stuffed  with  excelsior  and  covered  with 
feu  by  means  of  an  ordinary  grooved 
font  rule  wires  and  brass  tacks. 
f°To  leaern  Physiology  the  children  have 
■naniermache  manikins,  while  the  nat- 
ural s™e"n"es  are  acquired  objectively 
i  through  each  pupil  feeling  specimens  of 
'the  subject  studied,  be  it  animal,  vege- 

I^Music'ifalreat  solace  for  the  blind, 
the   kevboard   of  piano   or  organ   being 

'easily  conquered.  In  addition,  the  pupils 
learn  to  write  music  very  quickly;  in 
fact  with  a  Braille  writer  it  is  often 
transcribed    as   rapidly    as    the   teacher 

°apaintirVtis  about  the  only  art  that 
the  blmd  cannot  acquire;  but  interest- 
ing drawing  in  a  plane  is  done  by  plac- 
ing paper  on  a  felt-covered  board  anc 
using  a  dressmaker's  wheel,  with  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  teeth  for  the  'lines.  Then 
compass  has  one  of  these  wheels  instead 
nf  a  point.  ,.        „ 

In  fact  the  standard  of  education  foi 
the  blind'  scholar  of  today  is  high,  anc 
he  is  not  allowed  to  make  capital  ol 
his  infirmity.  Examinations  are  held 
bl-yearly,  each  child  being  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  the  questions  in  em- 
bossed letters. 

Simple  machinery  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  large  educational  institu- 
tions to  print  their  own  books  and 
examination  papers;  and  the  children 
are  kept  up  in  current  events. 

This  printing  is  done  by  writing  on 
brass  plates  and  on  stereotypes,  the 
plates  being  covered  with  moist  paper 
and  moulded  by  running  them  through 
any  ordinary  clothes  wringer.  In  this 
way  as  many  copies  as  necessary  can 
be  quickly  struck  off. 

Most  blind  girls  sew  exceedingly 
well.     They    are    taught    the    stitches 

by  means  'oT^pTTable  leather,  In  which, 
holes  are  punched.  Later  these  stitches 
are  reproduced  on  canvas,  and  still 
later  on  fine  materials.  Self-thread- 
ing needles  are,  of  course,  used 

Sewing  machines  are  threaded  by 
the  simple  method  of  running  a  Dieca 
of  horse  hair  through  the  needle  to 
form  a  loop;  into  this  the  thread  is 
placed  and  pulled  through  the  eye1 

Even  games  are  not  impossible  for 
the  blind,  and  they  can,  by  speclallv 
constructed  boards  and  men  or  bv 
special  regulations,  enjoy  almost- 
every   sport  that   does  not  absolutely 


demand     sight.       They     play     football; 
gammon,    parchesi,    .spin 
tops,     roll     hoops     and     many     another 
gamo   dear  to   the   ordinary  child. 

NORTH  AMERICAN. 
PHILADELPHIA,  P^ 
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BJJJLPMB  MAKING 
TffiG  IN  ft  GARDEN 
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Successfully      Cultivate      Vacant 

Lots'  Association 

Ground. 


VEGETABLES     TO     SELL 


Guided  by  their  sense  of  touch,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kline  are  operating  a  suc- 
cessful garden  at  Fifty-third  street  and 
Springfield  avenue,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Association.  Both  have  been  blind  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

The  Klines,  desiring  to  earn  a  living  by 
their  own  exertions,  asked  for  a  piece  of 
land  some  time  ago.  It  is  now  in  promis- 
ing condition. 

Already  they  have  got  enough  from  the 
garden, which  covers  a  quarter  of  an  acre, 
to  keep  their  table  well  supplied.  In  a 
few  days  they  will  have  crops  for  the 
market.  Their  two  boys,  less  than  15 
years  old,  will  sell  the  vegetables  to 
neighbors. 

Each  day  the  youngsters  guide  their 
parents  from  their  home,  at  Thirty-eighth 
and  Brandywine  streets,  to  the  truck 
patch.  While  the  sightless  pair  are  car- 
ing for  their  crops  the  boys  sell  vege- 
tables at  the  co-operative  farm,  Sixty-fifth 
street   and   Lansdowne   avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline  hoe  and  weed  the 
ground  without  difficulty,  and  their  crop 
is  just  as  promising  as  any  on  the  adjoin- 
ing gardens. 

Besides  having  enough  vegetables  to 
keep  them  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer  and  some  to  sell,  the  prospects 
are  that  the  Klines  will  raise  sufficient 
to  store  away  for  the  winter. 

Robert  F.  Powell,  superintendent  of  the 
association,  says  there  are  no  more  in- 
dustrious gardeners  in  the  city  than  this 
blind  pair. 
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THE  CORNERSTONE. 


Verses  Written  by  a   Blind  Girl  for 

Important  Ceremony-or  Christ 

Reformed  Church. 


The  following  verses  wj^re  prepared  for 
the  cornerstone  laying  of  the  Christ  Re- 
formed Church  of  Woodside,  by  H-year- 
old  Florence  Louise  Clark,  who  is  a  Ward 
of  the  pastor  of  the  church.  Little  Miss 
Clark  Is  blind.  She  is  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  Abram  Clark,  one  of  the 
New  Jersey  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  A  copy  of  the  verses  was 
placed  in  the  cornerstone  with  the  other 
documents. 
t>h,    come   unto   the    place   ye   long   have 

loved. 
Where  many  noble  lives  like  stars  have 

shone — 
With    hearts   by   gratitude   and   rev'renee 

moved, 
Come  joyfully  and  lay  the  cornerstone. 

And   may  the   temple  that  ye  build  long 
stand, 


A   guiding   light 

our  King,   be  all   the 

Ma-  Biding  an  -ing 

Wl,  songs  of  those  who  have 

With   humble  prayers  of  tho«»  who  bring 
■    their  heavy  burdens,   seeking 

God    His   best   and   richest   blessing 
give 

all  who  labor  In  His  vineyard  here; 
Long    may    the    faithful    pastor    and    his 

To   reap   abundant  fruits  from  year  to 
year. 
108    FULTON     STREET,     NEW    YORK. 
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HYPNOTISM  FOn  BLINDNESS. 

Harry  Kujnwa  Can  See  Wow,  but  Dr. 

Burr  Doubts  the  Hypnotic  Part 

of  the  Cuie. 

" 

Harry  Kujawa,  16  years  old,  if  740  T 
avenue,  Manhattan,  it  is  claiSTed.  has  had 
his  eyesight  restored  by  hypnotism,  after 
being  almost  totally  blind  for  a 
G.  A.  Gayer,  a  hypnotist.  Is  the  persoii 
who,  by  "suggestive  treatment,"  it  Is 
said  by  the  boy  and  his  parents,  made  it 
possible  for  young  Kujawa  to  see  again 
after  he  had  been  unable  to  distinguish 
his  hand  before  his  face  or  to  read  a, 
newspaper.  ,. 

The  boy  said  that  he  was  compelled  to 
wear  smoked  glasses  to  protect  his  eyas 
from  the  sunlight,  but  that  after  visits 
to  Gayer  extending  over  three  days.  Gayer 
told  him  he  could  take  off  his  glasses  and 
walk  home  without  them. 

"When  I  left  Mr.  Gayer's  house."  said 
Kujawa  yesterday,  "I  did  take  off  the 
glasses  and  I  walked  to  my  home  with- 
out my  eyes  in  the  least  being  affected 
by  the  sun." 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Burr,  of  the  Manhattan 
Eyc  and  Ear  Hospital,  who  had  treated 
the  boy's  eyes,  said  yesterday  that 
Kujawa's  complaint  was  not  uncommon. 

"His  eyes  were  badly  befogged,'"  said 
Dr.  Burr,  "but  he  was  coming  around 
all  right.  The  reason  that  he  could  not 
see  clearly  was  because  a  tissue  had 
formed  on  the  cornea,  and  this  had  to 
disappear  before  he  could  see  well.  I  do 
not  see  anything  remarkable  in  this  re- 
ported cure.  He  had  been  under  treatment 
by  physicians,  which  had  evidently  just 
become  effective,  when  he  began  to  visit 
the  hypnotist." 

THE    BOSTOX    HERALD 
JUNE     23^1906. 

BLIND  BOY  GETS 

FATHER'S  ESTATE 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Hcrald.l 
BRIDGEPORT,  Ct.,  June  ffi,  1906.  The 
superior  court  has  decided  that  David 
Hoyt,  a  blind  boy.  shall  get  the  S20.000 
estate  left  by  his  blind  father,  the  late 
David  Hoyt.  Hoyt  left  two  wills,  in  one 
bequeathing  his  property  to  his  son,  and 
in  the  other  giving  it  to  Gertrude  Ander- 
son, a  servant  in  his  household.  It  was 
claimed  she  unduly  influenced  him. 
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Thrice  a  Week  They  Gather  in  "The  Room  of  Happiness"  at  the  Public  Library 

— Study  Under  the  Supervision  of' Miss  Bubier,  Who  Cannot  See  —  The 

"Scamp  of  the  School,"  Mr  Caverly,  Composes  Popular  Songs — 

A  Girl  Who  Has  Succeeded  in  the  Poultry  Business. 
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AT  the  public  library  in  Lynn  a 
bright,  cheerful  group ,  of  adult 
blind  gathers  on  Monday,  "Wed- 
nesday nnd  Saturday  afternoons  to 
study  Braille  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Jennie  W.  Bubier  who,  blind  her- 
self, is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
women  of  that  city. 

Eiihu  B.  Hayes,  when  only  a  boy, said: 
"K  ever  I  get  to  be  a  man  I  am  going 
to  help  the  grown-up  blind  people." 
With  the  thought  In  mind,  in  later  years 
he  made  several  journeys  to  Washing- 
ton and  other  cities  to  get  practical 
Ideas  on  the  subject. 

Conferences  were  held  with  officials 
and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Lynn 
which  ended  in  the  setting  apart  of  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  new  public  library 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind. 

When  the  room  was  first  opened  it 
was  put  in  charge  01"  Miss  Jennie  W. 
Bubier,  a  person  fully  competent  to  fill 
the  important  position.  While  there 
were  'JO  blind  persons  in  the  city,  only 
one  adult  in  addition  to  Miss  Bubier 
was  able  to  read  "through  the  fingers." 
Since  that  time  the  librarian  has  not 
only  taught  12  others  to  road  and  write 
Braille,  but  has  put  17-  books  into  this 
form,  all  of  which  are  now  to  be  found 
on  the  shelves. 

With  the  growth  of  the  work,  a  large- 
room  was  set  apart  for  this  special  use. 
Rightly  called.  "The  room  of  happi- 
ness," it  is  located  in  the  .lower  story 
of  the  large  brick  building.  It  is  bright 
and  sunny  and  lined  with  book  shelves 
on  which  stand  156  books  in  blind  print. 


These  are  continuously  in  use,  being 
taken  home  by  the  different  visitors  and 
giving  enjoyment  to  their  shut-in  lives. 
Tables  placed  in  the  center,  of  the  room 
and  around  one  of  them  gathers  the  lit- 
tle family,  three  times  a  week,  drawn 
to  one  another  through  a  common  afflic- 
tion. 

From  2  to  5  o'clock,  if  you  chance 
to  enter,  you  will  find  them  chatting 
pleasantly,  or  devoting  their  time  to 
study;  possibly  listening  to  travel  talks 
or  interesting  stories  told  by  some  kind- 
hearted  woman  who  is  only  tot)  glad 
to  give  a  little  of  her  time  to  add 
cheer  to  their  lives. 

These  blind  are  always  glad  to  receive 
visitors,  as  was  shown  by  a  note  writ- 
ten in  Braille  and  translated  by  the 
librarian,  which  ,  was  handed  to  the 
writer: 

"We  are  greatly  pleased  to  welcome 
you  to  our  reading  room.  We  are  only 
God's  children,  doing  his  bidding  by 
carrying  this  cross  of  blindness,  mer- 
rily, cheerily  and  faithfully.  Some 
sweet  day  we  will  meet  and  lay  our 
cross  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  then,  O,  then, 
we  shall  see  forever,  through  all  eter-  I 
mty.  We  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
in  coming  to  see  us.  Do  please  come 
again.  May  life's  shadows  touch  us 
lightly  as  they  pass  before  our  view 
and  with  memories  leave  us.  These  are 
our  wislies  unto  you.  Sincerely  vours 
"T.  W.  Caverly,  for  the  blind  class 
written  by  the  'scamp  of  the 
school.'  " 


might   be   Interesting  just   here   to 
tell  of  a  bit  written  by  this  same  man, 
who  is  devoted  to  his  typewriter. 
Thou  God  woo  took  our  sight  away, 
To  him  we  lift  our  heart  and  pray 
That  he  will  make  our  burden  lighter 
By  sending  us  a  new  typewriter. 
Although  this  room  was  designed  for 
the  adult  blind  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
sight  on   Saturday  afternoons  and  dur- 
ing vacation  time  to  see  children  ming- 
ling with  the  older  people  listening  at- 
tentively   to    the    reading  *  or    bubbling 
over    with    childish    laughter    in    which 
the  older  ones  join,  making  it  a  merry 
group>  Generally,   however,  the  regular 
visitors  are  the  only  ones  present,   and 
among  them  are  some  who,  during  the 
past  three   years,   have  been   taught  in 
addition   to    Braille   the    Ridgeway   and: 
Minton   systems.    Two   of   the   members 
can  both  read  and  write  music. 

The  youngest  attendant  of  this  group 
of  30  is  10  years  of  age,  while  the  old- 
est is  S3. 

Miss  Bubier,  the  librarian,  has  been 
blind  since  her  infancy.  She  was  edt 
cated  in  part  in  the  public  schools  < 
Lynn,  her  mother  taking  particuls 
pains  with  her  at  home,  so  that  si 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  class.  Desi 
ous  of  extending  her  knowledge  si 
entered  the  Perkins  institute  in  Bo: 
ton,  thinking  to  graduate,  but  homi 
sickness  compelled  her  to  leave  and  si 
finished  her  schooling  under  priva 
instruction. 

Miss  Bubier  is 'a  fine  musician  as  we 
as  an  expert  reader.  Her'  heart-  is 
her  work  and  she,  is  the  life  of  th 
library.  Always  cheerful  and  happi 
she  passes  from  one  to  another  wit; 
a  kind  and  helpful  word  for  all.  Sh 
is  interested  just  now  in  contracte 
Braille,  which  simplifies  reading  throug 
characters  signifying  words. 
'  "The  scamp  of  the  school,"  J.  W 
Caverly,    who   has    a   charming   person, 


alitv.  but  who  Is"  given  to  co?StMTtr. 
playing  practical  Jokes,  is  totally  Win 
and  Cast  losing  bis  hearing.  Before  hi 
affliction  he  was  al  one  time  lessee  Sfa 

manager  of  I bl  Music  hall,  and  wa. 

also  connected  with  one  of  the  leadln! 
bands.  This  fact  accounts,  In  part,  fo 
his  love  of  music,  and  since^hls  bli^ 
nesa  he  has  written  and  set  to  note. 
several    popular   songs.     Mr   Caverly   h 

h-  tyi"-'w;;,u  in(ffru 

.Miss  Lizzie  ilussoy  Is  another  inter- 
esling  personage.  Her  blindness  came 
like  a  thick  veil,  falling  over  -her  eyes, 
never  to  be  lifted.  For  five  yea™  sha 
was  a  veritable  shut-in.  Through  Miss 
Bubier's  efforts,  Miss  Hussey  has 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille,  also 
to  make  most  delicate  patterns  and  al- 
tistie  designs  in  baskets.  She  has  mas- 
!,,,<!  the  Intricacies  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  there  is  always  a  demand  for 
her  holders  and  sleevelets,  while  many 
orders  are  given  her  for  hemn  tag 
towels.  In  addition,  she  tends,  a,  little 
store,  where  she  sells  light  groceries 

One  man.  who  was  formerly  a  master 
carpenter,  today  does  exquisite  work  in 
putting  together  shirt-waist  boxes, 
sleeve  boards,  dainty  Jewel  cases  and 
window  boxes. 

Another   of   the   little   group  makes ; J, 
specialty    of    concoeting    excellent    bltr 
ters.  which  are  warranted  to  cure  that 
■•tired   feeling."    They  are  nonalcoholic. 
The  door  opened  quickly  and  in  came 
a  brisk  little  woman,  bringing  with  her 
a  ray  of  sunshine.      She  was  all  anima- 
tion  and   bustle  and   one   could   hardly 
beueve    that   A*    too.    could    not    see 
This  was  Miss  Olive  Davis,  and  although 
she  may  never  prove  a  W*£j£]£ 
to  Miss  Kate  Sanborn  to  "Success  With 
Small  Fruits,"   she  could,   if  she    iked, 
give  a  most  interesting  treatise  on    Sue- 
cess   in   Poultry  Raisins-       ^iss   Davis 
has  settled  on  a.,mall  farm  near  F lend- 
ship,  Me.      There  she  successfully .raJsM 
hens    chickens   ana   eggs   for   the   mar- 
ket    Desirous  to  meet  her  old  friends 
she  came  back  to  Lynn  to  stay;  several 
jnontns. 
BROumuN    -MASS)    ENTERPRISE. 


will  be  ma  I  sunaay  lor  a  ioui 

thrV'Kli  New  England  by  Mr.  Tucker. 
HoVlll  have  charge  of  the  tent  now  In 
this\ty- 

WAltttwiJKY      li;i)f!|>|  i      ''■  MERICAN. 
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TO  HJO.P  THE   BLIND.       Jr\i 


HEARD  BLIND  $fNG$x\ 
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Missionary    Alliance    Gospel    Meeting 
Full  of  Tender  Interest. 

Though  the  weather  was  threaten- 
ing, the  gospel  meeting  held  by  the 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ira  E. 
David,  pastor  of  the  Olivet  Memorial 
church,  in  the  tent  on  Park  street,  last 
evening,  was  well  attend'ed  and  attain- 
ed good  results.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Leger, 
a  well  known  evangelist;  Mr.  William 
Tucker,  recently  from  the  missionary 
institute  at.  Nyack,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Mary 
Bean  of  East  Weymouth,  superinten- 
dent of  the  mission  work  there,  and 
Mr.  Southworth  of  Hingham,  interest- 
ed in  the  same  mission,  were  speakers. 
Miss  Grace  Allen  of  New  York  city, 
a  student  at  the  Nyack  Institute,  sang. 
Miss  Allen  is  known  as  the  blind  sing- 
er. Though  deprived  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  she  is  possessed  of  a  remark- 
ably rich  soprano  voice.  She  rendered 
I  a  number  of  gospel  songs,  the  most 
touching  being  "Happy  in  Jesus." 

Mrs.  Leger  gave  a  strong  talk  from 
the  text  "He  that  goeth  forth  wit' 
weeping,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing, 
bringing  his  sheaves  with  him."  Meet- 
ings will  be  held  In  the  tent  each  even- 
ing this  week,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday.  Miss  Allen  will  continue  to 
sing  and  Mrs.  Leger  and  Mr.  Tucker 
will  be  the  speakers.  Next  Sunday,  it 
Is  planned  to  have  Mrs.  Woodward 
Back,  a  missionary  in  India,  take  part 
at  two  services.  Mrs.  Back  has  lived 
several  years  in  India  and  is  weakened 
by  the  climate  and  for  this  reason,  her 
part  will  not  be  great.  Arrangements 


Workshop   to    Afford   Steady    Employ- 
ment  Is   Wanl-cil. 

The   building  of  a  works!.. .p,    where 

blind   '.v.mI. a  who  have  learned  ti 

s  can  be  given  employment,  is 
being  agitated  by  those  connected  with 
the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind 
in  Hartford,  of  which  institution 
Ralph  E.  Colby  of  this  City  is  '"■  ' 
take    the    position    of    sru  ndent. 

Mr  Colby,  who  was  manager  ot  the 
shoe  department  at  the  Jones  Morgan 
&  Go,  wa9  appointed  some  few  months 

Broom,  mattress  and  chair  making 
are  the  principal  trades  taught  In  the 
school.  Typewriting  is  also  taught—- 
a/id  there  is  a  printing-  department 
where  a  few  blind  girls  who  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  this  trade  are 
employed.  The  Institute  is  a.  trades 
school  and  when  the  pupils  have 
learned  their  trades  they  generally 
start  in  business  for  themselves.  At 
the  beginning  they  are  assisted  to 
Some  extent  by  the  State,  and  many 
who  were  Instructed  in  the  institution 
are    now    earning    a    comfortable    Uv- 

'"m,.  Colby  will  leave  Waterbury 
about  July  1  to  assume  his  new  duties. 
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MONDAY,  JUNE   25,  1906 

For    n    Little    llllnd    Boy 

To  the  Editor  ot  the  Transcript: 

I   would   like,   gratefully   to   acknowledge 

the  following  responses  to  my  plea  for  the 

!  board  of  the  "Little  Blind  Boy": 


B.  s.  B 

B.  B.  B 
F.  W.  S 
E.  T.  L 

C.  R.   B 


50.00 
5.00 
1.00 
i.00 
i.00 


In  memorf  of  B.'  'i'  '■'■'■'■'■  '■  '■'■'■  '.""..-:..  ■  '•  '•  '■  •     200 

$23.00 
Isabel  Greeley 
173  Winthrop-  road,  Brookline.__ , 
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INQUIRE    ABOUT    WILKINSON. 

BEUKEI.EV,  June  12.  —  Professor 
Warring  Wilkinson,  superintendent  of 
the  State  Institute  Jur  the»  fciraif  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  ha"%  VAr  "he  re- 
cipient of  ^HWIy  hulk^Wg  of  let- 
ters of  sympathy  fronr  various  parts 
of  the  world.  His  well  wlsher» 
among  the  correspondents  were 
alarmed  by  the  reports  of  the  fir< 
earthciuake  in  San  Francisco  and  vi- 
cinity, and  hastened  to  express  words, 
of  cheer  and  hope  for  the  popular 
of  the  school.  The  latest  letter  comeJ 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Repubf 
lie,  and  Is  signed  by  Dr.  Rlsso  Patron.  / 


Indiynent  Blind  Law 

Is  in-Supreme  Court. 

TheMsaofJJay^,  aud itiii-  of  Lu- 
cas 0Bu4*yi'a|air?st  Boyles,  which 
raises  the  question  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  under  which 
adult  blind  persons  are  paid  $100  a 
yeartflilirEhe '"counCy'Tr-easuries,  was 
submitted  to  the  supreme  court  Fri- 
day, without  argument.  The  claim 
of  invalidity  is  based  upon  the  re- 
strictions and  exceptions  in  the  law. 

rtam  Detroit.  I 

i!UN  18  f?36 

ttemarlcable   Blind  Girl. 

Miss  Ofcrisjfne  La  Barraque,  now  28 
years  ouB  W^ohas. .  been  blind  since 
she  wa/»  babyTTS"  a  lawyer.  She  was 
grauuated  at  the  head  of  a  law  class 
In  a  California  law  school  and  has 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  state. 
Miss  La  Barraque  is  a  remarkable 
young  woman.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  a  finish- 
ed linguist,  an  accomplished  eques- 
trienne and  a  musician.  She  is  now  in 
New  York  city  completing  her  m 
education. 


Pa 


FREE  POSTAGE  FOR  BLIND. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

I     WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    June    24,    1906. 

To   promote   the   circulation   of   reading 

matter  among  the  blind,  Senator  Crane 

RJSS  oThtrToun'tfles 
iTere^iree  postage  for  the  blind  is  now 
or  may  be  granted. 

THE    TIMES, 
THURSDAY,    JUNE    14, 

British  and  Foreign  Bund  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  ollices,  Great  Portland-street,  Mr. 
Douglas  A.  Howden  presiding.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
W  P  E.  Barnes,  presented  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  £1,457  had  been  received  in  subscriptions  and 
donations  and  £2,777  from  sales  of  Braille  literature  and 
other  goods.  Considerable  additions  had  been  made  to 
the  list  of  works  printed  in  Braille  type,  recent  volumes 
including  Lamb's  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Grimm  s 
"Fairy  Tales,"  part  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  tall  ot 
the  Roman  Empire,"  a  "Nature  Knowledge  Reader, 
and  other  educational  and  religious  works.  1  he  largest 
sin-do  order  vet  received  had  been  for  100  sets,  each  in 
eight  volumes,  ol"  the  new  Methodist  hymn-boos  m 
Briille  The  demand  for  the  association  s  publications 
had  areativ  increased.  The  Braille  Review  had  now 
reached  a  monthly  circulation  of  about  1,000.  The  council 
had  made  a  grant  of  books  and  educational  appliances  lot 
a  new  school  in  Barbados.  The  next  international  eon- 
ferenco  on  the  blind  would  take  place  rn  Manchester  ir 
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BLUJP^TvFCONCERT. 

The  pupils»f  the  Western  Pennsylvan 
Institute  fof  the  Blind  grave  their  six 
annual  concert  last  night  in  the  audito 
lure  nf  the  school  in  Bellefield  a- 
An  audience  of  about  100  people  was  pre 
ent.  The  concert  w-as  in  charge  of  S 
perintendent  H.  R.  Jacobs.  There  wei 
piano  and  organ  numbers,  solos  and  rec 
tations. 

H.  K.  Porter,  president  of  the  board  c 
trustees.  Otis  H.  Childs.  O.  M.  Edward 
and  Charles  T.   Dean  were  present    ^^-- 


BOOKS  FOB  THL  BLL>'1>- 
There  are  jit  least  live  towns 
sides    London    where    a    sre-eial    de] 

books  for  the  blind  is  kept  up 


an  e*fmection  with  the  tree        library. 
These  are  Liverpool,  Birmingham. 
fan.ee,       .Plymouth,    and    Wick.    Liver- 
pool,  one  of  the   ol  lest    and  most    up- 
to-date  of   all  our   free   libra- 
far  back  os   1S57  recognized   the      'xed 
of  the  blind  for  good  literature,      and 
has  devoted  a  fair  share  of  her     . 
OtK)  volumes  to  these  people,     so 
off  from  many  sources  of  pleasur 
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jm.  ENTERTAINMENT 

Splendid  Program  Marks  Close 

of  School  Year  at  Blind 

Institution. 


The  closing  entertainment  of  the 
school  year  given  by  pupils  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  the  institution  building  in  Belle- 
field  avenue  last  evening,  was  highly  suc- 
cessful. The  exhibition  of  work  done  by 
pupils  in  the  industrial  school  elicited  en- 
thusiastic remarks  of  approval.  This  ex- 
hibit contained  over  500  articles,  from 
brooms  made  by  hand  by  the  boys  to  the 
finest  needlework  made  by  the  girls,  and 
the  articles  were  all  of  such  high  class 
that  they  found  a  ready  sale,  many  pur- 
chasing them  as  novelties. 

Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  pastor  of  the  Belle- 
field  Presbyterian  church,  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  prayer. 

The  program  consisted  principally  of 
musical  selections  and  choruses  by  the 
pupils.  The  blind  pupils  exhibited  sur- 
prising musical  ability  and  their  actions 
and  movements  were  under  perfect  con- 
trol of  the  music  master,  G.  R.  Broad- 
bury,  who  directed  them  by  chords  on 
the  piano  and  organ.  As  ex-Congress- 
man H.  Klrke  Porter  said  in  his  short 
but  intensely  sympathetic  and  encourag- 
ing talk  to  the  pupils,  "the  rendition  of 
the  music  and  recitations  was  inspiring." 


I  Many  expressions  of  praise  were  heard 
last  evening  ^tfhen  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth annual  concert  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institutte  for  the  Blind,  the 
visitors  inspected  the  display  Qij'iia^by 
Silghlgess  eyes  but  nimble  fingers.  The 
work  of  the  blind  seemed  almost  miracu- 
lous, and  is  equal  in  workmanship  and 
finish  to  any  on  the  market.  It  included 
brushes  and  brooms,  cushions,  shawls, 
bedroom  slippers,  aprons,  quilts,  fancy 
wbrlu  and  all  sorts  of  intricate  and  beau- 
tiful beadwork.  '  Had  the  pupils  been 
possessed  of  every  faculty,  the  work 
exhibited  would  be  considered  excellent. 
The  Idea  ifl  to  equip  the  pupils  for  self-; 
support.  ! 

An  excellent  concert  was  given  and  the 
large  audience,  which  more  than  filled 
the  auditorium,  listened  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  selections  given  by  blind 
boys  and  girls  on  the  piano,  and  it  was 
very  liberal  with  its  applauses,  as  the, 
work  was  exceedingly  meritorious.  H.  B.> 
Jacoba.  superintendent,  and  his  staff; 
were  the  recipients  of  favorable  praise. 

H.  K.  Porter,  chairman,  O.  M.  Ed- 
wards, Charles  T.  Dean  and  O.  H.  Childs 
members  of  the  board  of  managers,  oc- 
cupied places  on  the  platform,  the  first 
named  presiding.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel 
Russell,  of  the  Bellefield  Presbyteriani 
Church,  offered  the  invocation. 


from 
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Concert  by  tbe  Blind 

There  was  a  fconcert  and  exhibition  of 
crafts  at  the.  fennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind  last  evening,  which  drew  forth 
*!r»3>  firalse  from  the  crowds  of  v  sit- 
£fYfh«  exhibition  consisted  of  brushes, 
brooms,  cushions,  shawls,  slippers  .aprons 
nullts  and  fancy  work  of  all  kinds 
none  by  the  blind  children  of  the  insti- 
tute The  concert  was  meritorious.  H. 
K  Porter  presided,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Dor- 
chester offered   an  Invocation. 


LEARN  A  T 


New  Industrial  School  Here 

Graduates  Pupil  After 

Few  Days'  Work. 


Take  Position  and  Earn 
Good  Wages  at  Trade 
He  Learned. 


The  experiment  of  conducting  a 
summer  Industrial  -school  for  the 
adult  blind  at  Goodrich  house  is 
proving  such  a  pronounced  success 
that  plans  are  being  made  to  greatly 
increase   the  facilities   for   the   work. 

The  school  has  been  in  operation 
about  a  week  and  has  received  nu- 
merous applications  from  blind  peo- 
ple to  he  taught  trades  that  will 
enable  them  to  earn  a  living.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  of  the 
school  to  not  only  teach  the  blind 
trades,  but  also  to  find  them  posi- 
tions after  they  have  become  suffi- 
ciently proficient  in  the  work  they 
undertake.  So  far  weaving  is  the 
only  industry  in  which  instruction 
has  been  given.  During  the  last  five 
days  Emanuel  Walter,  a  blind  man, 
about  twenty-five  yearjs  old,  has  be- 
come so  proficient  in  this  work  that 
he  will  be  given  a  position  in  a  few 
days  where  he  will  earn  good  wages. 
•  Today  several  machines  for  mak- 
ing hat  frames  will  be  received  and 
a  number  of  blind  girls  and  women 
will  begin  to  learn  that  trade.  An- 
other course  of  instruction  that  is  to 
be  taken  up  in  connection  with  .the 
library  association  is  that  of  book 
copying.  Books  that  have  not  ap- 
peared in  print  the  blind  can  read 
are  dictated  and  the  words  are  re- 
written in  the  raised  letters  used  by 
the  blind.  J 
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Columb'a,  Pa.  Spy, 


I  _f\    {WV  20  1901 

UghJ^Blinds  Electrician. 

An  unusual    case~was-  brought    to   the 
attention  of  the,  physicians  in   a  hospital 
iu  Reading  yestferday.     Neff  E.  Parish, of 
thfe  Parish  Manufacturing  company,  hav- 
in^a -factory  in;ihe  old  Beading  Railway 
shops,  wits  conducting  some  experiments 
with  aft  electric  welding  furnace.  Colored  j 
glasses  are    required    to    look    into    the  | 
bright  flames,  but  while  he  was   at   work  j 
the  glasses  slipped  from  his  eyes. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Parish  experienced  i 
great  pain  in  both  eyes,  and  lost  the  i 
sense  of  sight.  His  agony  became  so 
great  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  it.  He  J 
was  hurried  to  the  hospital,  but  is  still  j| 
unable  to  see. 


HELEU'    KELLER'S    CaIe    RP^ 
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By  a  Little  Girl  in  a  Mississippi  Asy- 
lnni. 

I  From   the  New  York  Sun.] 

The    case    of    11-years-old    Maud    Scott 

promises  to  rival  that  of  Helen  Keller  in 

interest.    This  child  is  said  to  be  the  only 

congenital!*-  blind  and  deaf  person  whose 


education  has  been  undertaken.  One  ex- 
traordinary part  of  the  story  is  that  up; 
to  the  time  she  was  seven  years  old  Maud 
Scott  had  lived  entirely  in  a  cradle  made 
for  her  use.  Not  a  thing  had  been  done  to 
teach  her  the  merest  beginnings  of  normal  | 
existence.  She  did  not  know  that  she 
could  stand  or  sit  or  walk.  W  hen  she 
was  taken  to  the  institutiou  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  at  Jacksou,  Miss.,  even  promi- 
nent educators  pronounced  the  case  hope- 
Like  Helen  Keller,  little  Maud  Scott 
found  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  devote 
herself  even  to  a  seemingly  hopeless  task. 
The  teacher  was  Mrs  M.  A.  Bodkin.  Tne 
first  task  undertaken,  says  the  New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat,  was  to  teach  her 
the  use  of  her  lower  and  upper  limbs.  She 
was  lifted  from  the  cradle  and  held  in  a 
standing  posture,  and  after  days  of  patient 
perseverance,  to  the  darkness  of  Maud  s 
mind,  there  came  its  first  light.  She  was 
taught  that  these  legs  and  feet  were  _  to 
stand  and  walk  on,  and  that  the  standing 
posture  was  proper,  and  the  custom  of 
other  people  in  the  world. 

It  was  then  evidenced  to  her  mind  that 
the  cradle  she  had  occupied  for  seven 
years  was  to  be  used  in  future  only  for 
rest.  Tutoring  the  little  arms  and  hands 
was  the  next  undertaking.  It  was  made 
clear  to  Maud  that  her  arms  and  hands 
were  given  her  not  merely  to  be  wavered 
in  darkness  from  a. cradle.  A  ball  was 
placed  in  the  hand.  Maud's  fingers  were 
pressed  about  it. 

She  was  given  this  object  to  handle  day 
after  day,  and  finally  she  became  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  She  was  familiar  with  the 
shape  and  size,  and  when  it  had  one  day 
been  changed  to  one  slightly  different  in 
proportions,  the  little  girl  noted  the  differ- 
ence in  her  facial  expression. 

This  was  the  first  evidence  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind  of  this  benighted  child. 
Before  this  time,1  at  intervals,  Maud  had 
felt  her  lips  pressed  open  by  some  oval- 
pointed  object  and  food  was  put  in  her 
mouth.  That  was  all  she  knew  of  eating. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  necessity  of  this 
process,  and  if  certain  tastes  pleased  her 
there  was  no  method  of  communicating  the 
fact  that  they-  might  be  repeated.  If  she 
might  become  hungry  before  serving  time 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Mrs.  Bodkin  acquainted  Maud  with  the 
process  of  feeding  herself.  Almost  for 
endless  days  the  pupil  at  table  beside  the 
teacher,  a  spoon  was  pressed  into  her  hand, 
the  fingers  were  closely  pressed  about  it, 
and  a  motion  of  conveying  it  from  platter 
to  mouth  was  repeated.  The  mind  finally 
grasped  some  meaning  of  all  this.  She 
came  to, -know  that  when  she  was  se-tt-.-d 
at  table  and.  a  spoon  was  placed  in  her 
hand  there  was  before  her  something  to 
eat. "  She  began  to  know  how  to  feed  her- 
self. 

With  these  things  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  this  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child, 
the  next,  thing  Mrs.  Bodkin  undertook  was 
a  means  of  word  communication  between 
tutor  and  pupil.  The  Braille  method  of 
conveying  ideas  through  the  means  of 
the  finger  tips  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  was 
adopted,  the  system  that  Hellen  Keller 
had  tried  so  effectively.  "Her  little  fingers 
had  to  be  pressed  into  position  an  infinite 
number  of  times,"  said  Mrs  Bodkin,  "be- 
fore she  ever-  came  to  realize  what  it 
meant,  and^that  she  could  by  different 
tapping  of  her  fingers  on  my  palm  indi- 
cate what  was  in  her  mind." 

To-day  Maud  knows  her  alphabet  and 
has  a  vocabulary  of  about  20O  words, 
chiefly  nouns  and  verbs.  Sentences  con- 
veyed to  her  by  the  teacher  in  simple  lan- 
guage are  readily  understood.  She  can 
make  replies. 

She  reads  her  lessons  in  Braille  and 
makes  copies  ou  a  typewriter.  She  has 
not  as  yet  been  taught  script.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  this  child  now  to  learn  writing 
and  to  compose  a  letter  to  her  mother. 
She  is  at  present  able  to  dictate  messages, 
but  that  does  not  satisfy.  She  wants  to 
write  the  communication  with  her  own 
hands. 

She  loves  to  play  with  the  other  children 
of  the  institution  and  is  'a  favorite  with 
them.  Mrs  Bodkin  says  that  Maud  jumps 
with  joy  when  told  that  she  is  going  for  a 
street  car  ride.  She  has  a  general  idea  of 
the  form  of  the  car  and  will  get  on  her, 
knees  upon  the  seat  and  press  her  face  to 
the  window  pane  as  other  children  do  and, 
as  if  she  were  looking  out. 
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EYES  SIGHTLESS  BUT  FINGERS  NIMBLE; 
WORK OTHBTOMaMT  MIRACULOUS 

Brooms   and  Fancy   ArdcleTSdnbited  at  Concert    of 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  Elicit  Praise. 

Good  Music  Given,  Too. 


Brushes  and  brooms  that  equal  in  work- 
manship and  finish,  those  sold  anywhere, 
&nd  cushions,  shawls,  bedroom  slippers 
aprons,  quilts,  fancy  work  o  all  aorta  and 
intricate  and  beautiful  beadwork  nil  the 
work  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  dis- 
played at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  in- 
.titution  for  the  Blind,  drew  torth  v% 
stinted  praise  from  those  who  mspect ed 
the  disokv  last  evening  after  the  close  ol 
the  sixteenth  unnimS  concert. 

Had  the  pupils  been  possessed  M  ever, 
facility  the  work  exhibited  would  have 
been  Considered  excellent..  This  practical 
work  being  done  in  training  the  Bightles» 
by  Superintendent  H.  B.  Jacoba  and  his 


Staff,  was  a  subject  of  favorable  comment  I 
by  all  present.    It  is  equipping  the  pupils 
for  self  support.  . 

The  concert  itself  was  meritorious.  An 
audience  of  friends  and  relatives  that  more 
than  tilled  the  auditorium  listened  to  ana 
applauded  the  numbers  making  up  the 
program.  The  work  of  blind  boys  and  girls 
on  the  piano  was  almost  marvelous. 

Hon.  H.  K.  Porter,  chairman,  and  O.  M. 
Edwards,  Charles  T.  Dean  and  O.  H. 
Childs,  members  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers, occupied  places  on  the  platform,  the 
first  named  presiding.  The  invocation  was 
offered  by  Rev.  Daniel  Russell  of  the  Belle- 
field  Presbvterian  Church. 

The  institution  has  95  pupils. 
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READING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

l>Trt  D.  Gantz  Is  Collecting 
A    Fund  For   BoolM. 

Albert  Dale  Gantz,  of  New  York, 
l  Baltimore,  Is  In  the  city,  reg- 
cered  ai  the  Rennert,  as  general  secretary 
of  th-  rhlladelphla  Society  lor  Providing 
Eynngellcal  Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of 
Brown  Memorial  Church  under  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  late  Rev.  Maltble  D.  Babcock, 
with  whom  he  was  afterward  associated  in 
New  York. 

Mr  Gantz  savs  there  are  about  80,000 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States,  85  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  adults.  There  are  jus,t 
about  40  State  educational  institutions 
where  the  blind  are  taught  to  read.  There 
are  also  about  40  free  circulating  librar- 
ies for  the  blind  from  which  books  can 
be  distributed  free  of  charge,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  society  has  secured  through 
the  United  States  mails  a  franking  privi- 
lege on  all  free  reading  matter  loaned  to 
the  blind.  Thed  nee  now  is  for  more  lit- 
erature in  the  systems  of  tangible  nota- 
tion Intelligible  to  the  sightless  reader. 

\  fund  of  $100,000  is  needed  at  once  to 
publish   new  books.     Mr.   Gantz   hope- 
raise  a  goodly  portion  of  the  money 
tlmore. 
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A.  Jrio,  B.  1.  to.  -  Tdtsrwh 

J.UN  3X1906  . 

Halifax  School  for  the  Blind. 

(/Closing'  exerc!sls"rt  'WT^HiooJ 
unswick  prize  winners  were: 
Jterary.  first  division— Leila  McGibbon, 
Moore's  Mills,  second. 

Second    division— 1st,     Prank     Hannah, 
Moncton. 

Third  division— 1st,  Muriel  Stewart,;  St. 
John:  .      i  , 

Musical,  bovs  under  fifteen,  divided  be- 
Leon  Duffy,  Hilkboro,    and  Prank 
Hannah,  Moncton. 

■Spelling,      first     division— 1st,      Arthur 
Lindsay,  St.  John. 

Second     division— 1st,   Frank     Hannah, 
Moncton.  / 

Third    division— Prize     divided      amonfc 
Muriel  Stewart,   St.  John;   Vaughan  M* 
JstdT,  Mechanics'  Settlement,  and  Eldridg* 
ons,   Newfoundland.  \ 

offered  by  Mis.  C.  P.  Fraser  fotl 
best  class  essays:  First  division— Lelial 
M<  I  ibbon.  Moore's  Mills.  * 


PHILAr 
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■BLIND  BUT  MODEL  GARDENERS 


TAKEN  BY  A  "PRESS"  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Mrs.  Kline  at  work  with  one  of  her  little  assistants 


Although  many  helping  hands  are  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kline, 
the  blind  couple  who,  aided  only  by  their 
two  boys,  are  operating  most  successfully 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  at  Fifty- 
third  Street  and  Springfield  Avenue,  they 
require  little  assistance.  In  fact,  they 
are  models  of  energy  and  enterprise  and 
when  others  In  the  neighborhood  are 
waiting  for  favorable  weather  conditions 
to  continue  work  thej'  go  steadily  on, 
making    the    best    of   existing   conditions. 

Results  are  already  in  evidence  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  although 
they  started  late,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kline 
expect  to  be  able  to  commence  to  har- 
vest their  crop.    The  husband  is  a  broom- 
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to  their  lot.  Mrs.  Kline  goes  out  in  the 
afternoon  after  she  has  completed  her 
household  duties,  and,  assisted  by  her 
sons,  Rudolph  and  Joseph,  she  works 
until  dusk.  To  a  "Press"  reporter,  who 
found   her  there  yesterday,   she   said:— 

This  has    been   a  venture,    the   result  of  one 
of  the    boys   reading   Id   your  paper    that  the 
Vacant     Lots     Cultivation     Association     would 
gixe    deserving   parlies    the   use    of  ground    for 
garden  purposes.     We  Immediately  applied  and 
you    see   the   result.      I    am    plantiug   potatoes 
to-day    and   we   already    haTe    in    beans,    cab- 
bage,  beets,   carrots  and  corn.     They  are  do- 
ing nicely  ami   while   it  was  a  little  awkw^ril 
at   first,   not  being  able   to  see.   I   can   jro  all 
over  the  tract  now  without  aid. 
In  the   neighborhood  the  couple  has  an 
enviable   reputation.   They  reside   at   3S25 
lirandywine      Street,     where    the      blind 
wife  attends  to  her  household  duties  and 
the  wants  nf  four  small  children. 
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r-r.'ftciyj  *>-■-  «..  ^>u-- 
Cheap  Literature  for  the  Blind. 
(Scientific  American.) 
An  invention  which  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  blind  has  been 
effected  by  W.  G-.  McLaren  of  Edin- 
burgh, whereby  the  ordinary,  labori- 
ous and  expensive  process  of  punch- 
ing the  Braille  letters  Is  superseded. 
He  has  also  perfected  a  process  of 
printing  the  embossed  Braille  letters 
on  aluminum  sheets  instead  of  paper. 
The  sheets  are  far  easier  to  read  than 
the  best  paper  books,  especially  by 
those  who  have  become  blind  late  in 
life  or  whose  fingers  are  not' very  sen- 
sitive. They  are  also  practically- in- 
destructible. The  thickness  of  the 
sheets  is  0.004  inch,  and  a  book  of  20 
royal  quarto  pages  can  be  produced 
for  $1.25  a  copy.  By  means  of  the 
McLaren  printing  process,  a  10-page 
paper  in  Braille  type  can  be  sold  for 
two  cents  a  copy.  Hitherto  the  pro- 
duction of  books  and  papers  for  the 
blind  has  been  so  prohibitive  as  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  except  the 
privileged  few. 


EVENING 
WlLMTWSTOR,  DEE 

CONDITION  OF  TH^BLW*^ 

An   Inveslicatioii   Shows    That   Thi  re  Are 
145  Cases  in  This  County. 

An  invealrfgation  ortthe  condition  Of 
the  blindrof  this  county  has  been  made 
which  shows  145  caws.  This  investi- 
gation was  made  possible  by  the  finan-  ! 
cial  aid  of  benevolent  friends,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  philanthropy  committee 
of  the  New-Century  Club,  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Pennsylvania  institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  their  field 
officer,  Librorio  Delfino,  who  has 
diverted  his  efforts  to  this  State  from 
his  regular  work  in  Pennsylvania  since 
May  31st.' 

New  Castle  county  has  been  practi- 
cally completed  and  tne  remaining 
two  counties  will  be  investigated  in 
the  fall,  after  the  investigator's  return 
from  a  Pennsylvania  trip.  In  New 
Castle  county  145  oases  are  reported. 
There  remain  several  cases  in  Brandy- 
wine  hundred  and  one  or  two  in  New- 
ark yet  to  be  visited  ;  81  cases  of  de- 
fective vision,  all  practically  blind, 
have  been  visited.  The-e  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Wilmington,  61; 
Farnhurst,  2 ;  New  Castle,  4 ;  Dela- 
ware City,  33;  Vvooddale,  1;  Guyen- 
court,  1;  near  St.  Joseph's  Church,  1; 
Hockessin,  1;  Newport,  1;  Middle- 
town,  3;  Sassafras,  1;  Odessa,  2; 
Townsend,  1.  Those  81  cases  include 
the  following:  Children  of  school  age, 
13;  receiving  the  necessary  special 
education  of  the  blind  at  Overbrook, 
4;  private  tutor,  1;  attending  publio 
schools  under  difficulty,  3;  requiring 
immediate  school  advantages,  5;  adults 
young,  able  and  anxious  for  work — 
male,  10;  female,  4";  total,  14.  Inter- 
ested and  prospective  readers,  53. 

Mr.  Delfino,  although  totally  blind 
himself,  made  most  of  the  visits  alcm#?" 

HaMBUM    |as    a    library    for    the   blind, 

■  j     n     yea.     aKo,    and    already 

contains'    1,W     btn-kH     ami     3,7M     volumes     ot 
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Convention   of   Blind    Graduates. 

COLLEGE  VIEW,  Neb,,  June  21.— (Spe- '. 
nial.)— 'The  alumni  of  the  Nebraska  School 
for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Nebraska  City,  | 
met  Tuesday  last '  at  College  View.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  the  college  main  I 
building.  '  This  meeting  included  the  most 
successful  and  Influential "  blind  of  the 
state.  Among  the  most  prominent  of  the 
delegates  were  Mr.  Mer  Parrish,  a  tuner 
from  Beatrice:  Mr.  Bertram  Bell,  who  for 
the  last  few  years  has  been  employed  by 
the  Baldwin  Piano  factory  of  Chicago 
Heights,  111.,  and  Miss  Sarah  Cozad.  She 
is  a  teacher  of  music  in  northern  Kansas, 
where  she  has  a  class  of  about  sixty-eight 
pupils  and  is  doing1  very  well.  All  of  the 
fourteen  delegates  are  making  a  success 
of  life,  thanks  to  the  training  given  them 
•and  to  their  plucky  perseverance.  Many  of 
these  people  came  to  Lincoln  unattended 
and  found  their  way,  by  the  aid  of  td/e 
street  car  men,    to  College  View. 


Y/IT  MNGTON  DELT 
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Investigation  of  Their  Condition 

in  This  County  Has  Been 

Completed. 

e 

REPORT  OF  MR.  VAN  TRUMP 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-five  Cases  Were 

Found — An  Examination  of  Kent 

and  Susseex  Will  Be  Made 

in  the  Autumn. 


The  investigation  of  the  condition  of 
the  blind  of  Delaware,  made  possible  by 
the  financial  aid  of  benevolent  friends, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  philanthropy  coni- 
mitee  of  the  New-Century  Club,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the.  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  their  field  officer, 
Librorio  Delfino,  who  has  diverted  his 
time  to  this  state  from  his  regular  work 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  begun  May  31. 

New  Castle  county  has  been  practical- 
ly completed  a<nd  tine  remaining  two 
counties  will  be  investigated  in ,  the  au- 
tumn after  the  investigator's  return  from 

^a  Pennsylvania  trip.  In  New  Castle 
county  145  cases     reported     of     alleged 

.blindness  have  been  investigated.  There 
remain  several  cases  in  Brandywine  hun- 
dred and  one  or  two  in  Newark  yet  to  be 
visited;   81  cases  of  defective  vision,  all 

"  practically  blind,  have  been  visited. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows:  Wil- 
mington, 01;  Farnhurst,  2;  New  Castle, 
4;  Delaware  City,  3;  Wooddaie,  1;  Guy- 
encourt,  1;  near  St.  Joseph's  Church,  1; 
Hockessin,  1;  Newport,  1;  Middletown, 
3;  Sassafras,  1;  Odessa,  2;  Townsend,  1. 
/These  SI  cases  include  the  following: 
Children  of  school  age,  13;  receiving  the 
necessary  special  education  of  the  blind 
at  Overbrook,  4;  private  tutor,  1;  at- 
tending public  schools  under  difficulty, 
3;  requiring  immediate  school  advan- 
tages, 5 ;  adults  young,  able  and  anxious 
for  work — Male,  10;  female,  4;  total,  14.  i 
Interested  and  prospective  readers,  53. 
The  visit  of  the  field  officer  was  well 
received  in  nearly  every  case,  and  great ' 
interest  and  deep     gratitude     was     very  j 


generally  exxpressedT 

The  officer,  besides  inquiring  into  the 
condition  and  obtaining  data  upon  tihe 
defective,  with  his  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions and  possibilities  which  surround 
the  blind,  was  able  to  offer  suggestions 
md  advice  upon  'accommodating  them- 
selves to  their  altered  condition  of  life, 
sointing  out  tihe  fields  of  employment 
pen  to  them  and  the  means  of  self  en- 
srtainment.  iMost  cases  being  entirely 
inorant  of  embossed  systems  of  read- 
'g,  ^this  subject  was  introduced  and  the 
visit  included  a  preliminary  lesson  in 
reading  with  the  fingers. 

Before  these  visits,  besides  the  pupils 
at  Overbrook,  there  were  only  three  blind 
persons  able  tp  read  in  the  county,  but 
ait  this  writing  a  number  <  have  already 
applied  for  books.  When  reading  is  first 
introduced,  especially  to  the  aged,  it  is 
considered  out  of  the  question,  but  when 
they  get  their  fingers  on  the  embossed 
type  and  find  they  can  spell  out  the 
words  they  are  filed  with  delight.  Es- 
pecially to  the  aged,  who  are  too  feeble 
to  occupy  themselves  with  email  duties 
and  chojres  about  the  home,  the  self  rec- 
reation of  reading  comes  as  the  great- 
est boon.  Self-reliance  was  preached,  and 
one  man  since  the  visit  of  the  investiga- 
tor has  been  encouraged  and  has  gone 
about  the  street  -without  a  guide,  thuogh 
totally  'blind. 

The  blind  are  by  no  means  in  a  deplor-' 
able  condition.  With  the  exception  ofi 
two  cases  at  Farnhurst,  only  one  was 
found  in  a  needy  or  dependent  condition. 
The  resit  are  generally  provided  for  by' 
•relatives  in  comfortable  homes.  '  But 
their  mental  depression  Is  in  many  eases 
very  great.  Two  young  men,  able  bodied, 
are  losing  their  minds  because  they 
"have  nothing  to  do."  No  resident  vag- 
lan-ta.-we-re:  reported.  Six  reports  sjiow 
employment,  earning  their  livting  or  a 
pa,rt  thereof. 

A  number  of  women  are  keeping  house 
or  assist  with  housework.  In  a  few 
eases  ^families  are  separated  by  the 
blindness  of  the  bread-winner,  the  hus- 
band living  with  his  relatives,  the  wife 
with  hers. 

_  The  work  indicated  for  a  permanent 
visiting  home  teacher  is  very  important. 
Nearly  all  of  those  reported  "Interest- 
ed in  reading"  with  further-  instruction 
would  become  readers  and  derive  a  great 
advantage.  Many  could  be  taught  the 
usual  occupations  of  the  blind,  and  learn 
to  earn  at  least  a  partial  living,  and 
certainly  relief  in  labor  by  making 
brooms,  baskets,  caning  chairs,  etc.  To 
teach  the  women  sewing,  crocheting, 
and  fancy  work — to  suggest  mercantile 
pursuits  and  break  down  by  example 
the  reluctance  of  the  blind  to  attempt 
things. 

Organization   for   the '  improvement   of! 
the   condition   of  the  blind  is  shown  to 
be   a  great  need.     To   break   down   the 
prejudice   of   the   public  which   is   para- 
mount, against  the  blind  mail's  ability  to  i 
do   things,   to   induce  the  operator  of  a 
factory  or  mill  to  employ  him  to  work 
of  which  he  is  capable,  to  find  a  mar-  I 
ket  for  the  work  of  his  hands,  to  help 
him  find  custom  for  the  goods  he  offers 
for  sale,  to  get  him  on  his   feet  again. 
For   one.    such   defective    made    self-sup> 
porting,    besides   the    man    himself,    the 
blind  as  a  class,  are  benefited,  the  county 
is  relieved  of  a  prospective  burden,  and 
society  in  general  is  improved. 

The  writer  cannot  close  this  report 
without  a  word  an  regard  to  the  modest 
visitor  whose-  expeditions  and  thorough 
work  has  given  us  so  much  information 
upon  a  subject  upon  which  we  were 
without  data.  Totally  blind,  single  hand- 
ed, without  a  guide,  in.  a  strange  coun- 
try, on  foot  or  in  the  street  cars,  he  has 
nr.ule  as  high  as  fourteen  visits  in  one' 
day,  .not  to  speak  -of  the  innumerable 
calls  necessary  to  locate  those  removed  , 
or  dead,  and  carried  all  his  information 
home  m  his  head  to  be  dictated. 

And  it  must  be  (remembered  that  when 
a  blind  man  walks  the  street  alone  every 
step  must  occupy  his  attention,  and  even 


H. 


then  it  may  precipitate  him  ini  i 

.11   a   lamppost  or  perhapi  'en  if 

ho    does    accept    the    kind    offices    of   a 

passer-by  to  help  h ro  s  a  atreel  or  to 

trall<  a  block  with  him,  he  takes  his  life 

I  in  his  damis  and  st  have  the  courts 

of  a  lion.  He  miade  friends  with  all. 
To  the  Wind  he  was  an  dnspiratlon.  They 
said:  "You  come  hare  alone.  T  was  born 
here,  1  ought  to  be  able  to  go  out." 
Ami  they  would  send  a  meriilber  of  the 
family  after  farim  as  ilie  wont  to  see  if  he 
really  was  going  alone  and  blind.  He 
Interested  members  of  itlhe  families  to 
h  the  blind  and  preached  his  sermon 
of   self-dependence.     The  good  Unit  has 

ii  a by  his  first  visit  will  live  Jong. 

The  poffioe  department  and  the  pniblic 

sohooils  greatiy  aided  the  work  by  imate- 

oarivass  of  the  blind  of  the  city. 

Besides  these,  and  itlhe  good  people  who 

furthered  the  work  by  subscription  and 

16  istance,  thanks  are  due  for  the  cordial 

ort  of   the   press,  and  the  courtesy 

,,,'    i  he    Wilmington   Transfer   Company, 

■ieivantile  Printing  Company  and  a. 

neighbor   whose   automobile   was   placed 

ait  live  service  of  the  cause. 

C.  R.  Van  Trump.      I 

'      /    THREE    BROTHERS    PARTED. 

Vvpipie/Wtuin  Two  Weeks  and  the  Third 
Goes  to  the  Home  for  the  Blind. 

After  attending  the  funeral  of  nisfbrotber, 
Samuel  Noyes,  who  died  of  apoplexy  on 
Tuesday  at  his  home,  628A  President  street, 
Brooklyn,  John  F.  Noyes  was  placed  in  the 
Brooklyn  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Washington 
avenue,  where  he  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  For  several  years  John  F. 
Noyes,  who  is  totally  blind,  had  lived 
with  hisbrother  Samuel  andanother  brother, 
George  in  the  President  street  house.  The 
three  brothers,  who  were  unmarried,  were 
inseparable,  and  George  and  Samuel  were 
devoted  in  their  attentions  to  their  blind 
1  brother.  Two  weeks  ago  George  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  failure,  and  wornment  over 
his  loss  is  believed  to  have  hastened  Samuel  s 
death.  Directly  after  his  return  frpm  the 
interment  of  his  brother  yesterday  John 
was  driven  to  the  Washington  avenue 
home. 


«•(. 


*u""  p»ey  Homestead    Benaon- 

num-by-the-Sea,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  takt 
Jn>  Wind  i  hlld  that  comes  to  us,  no  matter 
from  what  State;  branches  In  the  State  will 
then  be  i  alii  d  upon  to  support  the  baby  and 
they  have  never  failed  yet.  Mrs.  Cynthia 
M.  Iregar  in  superintendent  as  well  an 
founder  of   the  home.  8 


A  check  tor  ?13  was  recently  received  at 
general  headquarters,  the  amount  belnir  the 
jproeeds  of  two  small  sales  held  on  the  side- 
walkbj  five  little  girls,  two  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Sunshine  Society  and  who 
have  held  a  lair  annually  for  the  last  three 
seasons  These  bright  little  Sunbeams  are 
Helen  Butler,  of  Dean  street,  and  Evelyn 
Weller,  of  Dean  street.  Those  who  assisted 
"'h)«  ye"?  sale  are:  Majorle  Royce, 
Dorothy  Elliott  and  Dorothy  French.  Their 
earnest  efforts  so   beautifully  crowned    with 

XT;1,,0"6*1    \°  be   an   incentive    to    their 
older  fellow-workers. 

stiington,  U,  G,  Star, 
ill 


Aid  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  June  meeting  of  the  Aid  Association 
for  the  Blind  was  held  Thursday  In  the 
Home  of  the  Blind,  at  015  E  street  north* 
west.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson  Main,  tin, 
president,  was  In  the  chair.  Encouraging 
reports  were  given  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  committees,  and  the  announcement 
that  Maj.  Sylvester,  the  treasurer,  had  beeit 
able  to  pay  S300  on  the  mortgage  whlcjx 
the  society  is  striving  to  cancel,  was  re* 
celved  with  great  pleasure.  The  donations 
of  food,  clothing  and  furniture  sent  in  to 
the  home  since  the  last  meeting  was  alsQ 
regarded  as   an   encouraging:  feature. 

yVATERBUPY    (CONN,)     n^UBLICAN 


BOOKS  FOR  BLIND 


Bronson      Library      Receives 
Some  Volumes  for  Sight- 
less Readers. 


NOW       ON       EXHIBITION 


WATfcKtsu^V    'CONN  )    «?">UBLICAH 


NOT  IN  DEMAND. 


BLIND   IN    WATERBTJRY   HAVE 

VKT    TAKEN    ADVANT. 
LIBRARY  INNOVA'J 


TAOE  OF 


There  have  not  yet  been  any  requests 
for  books  for  the  blind.  Which  the 
Bronson  library  authorities  announct 
recently  that  they  would  obtain  for 
any  person  desiring  them.  Thru  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Public  library 
an  arrangement  has  been  made  so  that 
these  books  of  a  widely  varied  char- 
acter  may  bo  sent  thru  malls  of  the 
states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  without  the  payment  of 
any   postage. 

7ashingtonlD.C.-T?in«| 

M 

AID  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  June  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Thursday,  the  21st  Instant,  at 
the  Home  for  the  Blind.  915  E  street 
northwest.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emerson 
Main,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  En- 
couraging reports  were  given  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  working  ec.m- 
■mittees,  and  the  announcement  that  the 
treasurer.  Major  Sylvester,  had  been 
able  to  pay  $300  on  the  mortgage  they 
are  striving  to  cancel,  was  received 
with  evident  pleasure.  The  dona- 
tions of  food,  clothing,  and  furniture 
sent  by  the  friends  of  the  home  since 
the  May  meeting  was  an  encouraging 
feature. 


^M» 
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WILL  GIVE   IMPERSONATIONS. 


Outing   for   the   BKnck-- 

R?=,nr,..Fr=d»ay  .ta«ern°on.  Hope  Sunshine 
Branch  gave  its  annual  outing  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Home  for  the  Blind.  550  Wash- 
ington avenue.  A  trip  was  taken  in  a  spe- 
cial car  to  North  Beach.  Upon  the  return 
to  the  Home,  a  social  hour  was  followed  by 
refreshments  furnished  by  the  Branch  This 
feature  formed  a  happy  ending  of  an  occa- 
sion of  sunshine  and  cheer.  The  officers  of 
Hope    Branch*  are:    Miss    Emma   J.    Wilson 

lont'%VsMHS  g-    J?"   Whe|ler>   Vice  S 

M^i    w'Stlet-,   IreastT/e?:   Becreta™    ""-■ 

Helping  the  Blind. 

It  Is  to  the  Board  of  Manaeers  for  th»  in 
dus  rial   Home  for  the   Blind6 "ha Tthe  blind 
auafe'rsarHiodftbted    „£0r    their   cUy    head- 

befs  "of  -thf-B^rK^  b*   ^  ^£ 

tofnSSt&S*  *hV?mV™a  -  ^  Home 
U  oo^mlmiitet,r1essWe^  and^Vcffi  Tun" 
shine   members  are  urged  to  ordw  »«  mlT 

by  a^iSS 

uo  enough  to  ren»»  n7,  i  can  "ever 
to  the  iooie^yVthoVe  tteVted*  Whed 
industrial  Home  for   thl  Blind d   m    thls 

The  establishing  of  the  Blind  Ro>,i„>  m 
In  Greater  New  lork  has  rr!n=«?  l6^  Home 
over  the  United  States ?"  C  '"?'  a" 
ported  by  branches  everywhere  Th  ls.suP" 
Lute  children  of  the  city  IZ  „£  ihe  des"- 
,-e  city  Other  chUd/en  whohavf/0"  by 
to  care  for  them  are  suDnnrt»H  £  v,e  J10  one 
contributions.  The  house  in  r/  '"?lvld"al 
already,  grown  toe ?  small  s  Z  °  ly"  has 
tor   building   an    extension,     Pi„    th       made 


The  librarian  of  the  Bronson  library 
has  received  notice  from  the  New  York 
public  library  of  a  collection  of  books 
and  of  music  for  the  blind,  which  the 
latter  library  is  'circulating  free,  thru 
the  states  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  taking  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  postage  on 
;  books   for  the   blind. 

The  catalogue  sent  to  the  Bronson 
library  contains  lists  of  books  in  the 
six  styles  of  raised  letters  used  by  the 
blind,  and  includes  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  literature.  The  librarian 
has  placed  it  on  the  pamflet  rack  in 
the  reading-room.  She  will  he  glad  to 
explain  to  anyone  who  is  interested  the 
method  by  which  these  books  may  be 
obtained  from  the  New  York  library. 

SOa'ivji*.  iviA&i..  iVIORN'NG  GLOBJ1 


FREE  BOOKS  FOR  BLIND. 


Senator    Crane    Introduces    Bill    in 
Congress. 

WASHINGTON,  June  22 —Senator 
Crane  today  Introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  reading  matter 
among  the  blind.  It  provides  that  books 
for  them  shall  be  carried  through  the 
mails  free  and  exchanged  with  Canada 
on  the  same  basis,  and  that  materials 
used  in  making  such  books  shall  be  car- 
ried as  second  class  mauer. 

The  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  blind  persons  at  Somerville,  Mass. 


Sllnd  Orator  to  Appear  ,-t  Roberts  Park 
M.  E.  CVjrch. 
Burdette  Edgett,  a  i  Ind  orator  who  Is 
now  forking  his  wy  through  the  In- 
diana 'Law  School,  will  give  a  program 
of  Impersonations  at  the  Roberts  Park 
M.  E.  Church  Wednesday  evening,  June 
27,  beginning  at  8  o'clock.  The  blind 
student  Is  said  to  present  some  most 
entertaining  numbers.  Those  who 
to  get  tickets  now  mar  obtain  them  at 
the  Y.v  M.  C.  A.  Building.  The  follow- 
ing program   will   be   given: 

Sonnet    on    Blindness Milton 

Original  reflections  on  a  "Life  of  Bllndman's 

Buff." 
Evocation:       "States    of    Human    Conscious- 
ness." 

Curiosity. 
Impersonation     sketch — "In     the     Dime 

Museum"    Anonvmous 

Fidelity. 
Xarrative     sketch — 'How     the    La     Rue 

Stakes  Were  Lost" C.   >>T.    Hood 

Unwedded  Biles. 
Narrative    sketch — "The    Three    Love 

Will    Carleton 

Impersonation,   "Josh  Billings  on  Court- 
ing"     H.    W.    Shaw 

Domestic  Tranquillity. 
Impersonation        sketch  —  "How        We 

Hunted  a  Mouse" Joshua  Jenkins 

Despair, 
Impersonation — "The     Convict's     Solilo- 
quy"        Anonymous 

Perseverance. 
Impersonation    ^sketch —  "Mrs.       Smart 

Learns  to   Skate" Anonymous 

Repose. 

Burlesque — "Songs   in   the   Night" 

R.   J.    Burdette 
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RUN  JUMP  AND  HURL 
WEIGHTS  IN  AN  EXCITING  FIELD  MEET 


HOW  THE  BLIND  RUN  RACES 

This  picture  shows  M.  Hine  winning-  from  Alexander  in  the  100-yard  dash.  It  will  be  seen  that  close  to  the  finish  line, 
so  that  the  heads  of  the  runners  would  touch  them,  were  placed  little  ropes.  In  this  way  the  sightless  racers  knew  when 
the  contest  was  at  an  end. 


A  score  of  sightless  athletes  yester- 
day competed  on  the  athletic  field  of  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  for  sil- 
ver trophies.  Not  only  did  they  com- 
pete for  the  cups  which  would  be  treas- 
ured for  a  life  time  as  evidence  of  their 
physical  prowess,  but  they  also  worked 
|  for  the  plaudits  of  the  dozens  of  blind 
girls  who  lined  the  running  track  and  the 
athletic  field,  ready  and  anxious  when 
they  heard  the  winners  announced  to 
cheer  their  favorites  with  as  great  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  as  do  their  bright-eyed 
sisters. 

The  self-confident  boys,  many  whom 
have  never  seen  the  sunlight,  did  not 
blunder  or  stumble  in  their  efforts. 
There  was  all  the  intensity  and  form  in 
their  athletic  work  that  is  witnessed  in 
the  collegiate  athletic  world.  The  tense 
crouch  before  the  crack  of  the  starting 
pistol   in  the  100-yards  dash  was  as  per- 


feet  in  its  form  as  if  they  could  see  the 
finish.  The  sense  of  direction  in  the 
shot  put  ar,d  hammer  throw  was  as  keen 
as  though  they  could  witness  the  flight 
of  the  weight.  And  all  this  has  been 
attained  by  a  few  short  months'  prac- 
tice. Their  endeavors  are  limited  and  for 
that   reason  what   they  do  they   do  well. 

The  only  event  in  which  it  was  found 
necessary  to  aid  the  contestants  mechan- 
ically was  the  100-yards  dash  and  in  this 
the  track  was  divided  by  steel  wires  into 
two  courses.  On  each  wire  was  an  iron 
ring  with  a  handle  attached  which  was 
grasped  by  the  runners  who  were  thus 
guided  in  the  course.  At  the  end  of  the 
100  yards  were  suspended  a  row  of 
■heavy  cords  which  struck  the  runners  in 
the  face  and  an^  uaced  the  end  of  the 
dash. 

Eight    cups  re     offered     for    prizes. 

Tj&ey  were  ob      .i<_d  by  subscription  from 


the  pupils  of  the  school.  One  large  cup 
was  donated,  the  name  of  the  athlete 
gaining  the  highest  number  of  points 
each  year  to  have  his  name  engraved 
upon  it  and  the  trophy  to  be  kept  in  the 
school. 

Following  are   the  events   and  winners 
with  records   established: — 

100-Yard  Dash— Won  by  Hine.      Time,  12  3-3 
seconds. 

12-Pound     Shot-put — Won     by     Alexander.    24 
feet    3    inches. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Alexander.      15 
foet  4  Inches. 

Hammer  Throw— Won  by  Alexander.    57  feet 
6  Inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump— Won  by  Mullen.    9  feet 
3  inches.  e 

Standing  High  Jump— Won  by  Page.    3  feet  101 
inches. 

Baseball  Throw— Won  by  Alexander.    1SS  feet. 

Hop.    Step    and    Jump— Won    by    Hines.       22 
feet  10  inches. 

The   girls    at  the   school    announce   that   next 
year  they  will  enter  the  meet. 


1      WAS  EOEN  IN  GERMANY. 
Henry  Slapacf 


Mrs 


(Died   at  the   Home  of 
Haberle. 

flenry  Slapet-  died  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter.  Mrs.  Jacob  Haberle  of  Xo. 
022  Butternut  street,  last  night,  aged  04 
years  and  S  months.  Mr.  Slaper  was 
born  iu  Amtusler,  Germany,  October 
B4th,  1812,  and  at  tHe  age  of  ?,"!  years 
came  to  this  country  and  settled  at 
Canajoharie,  where  h«  made  his  home 
until  two  jears  ago.  Then  his  wife  died 
and  he  rame  to  this  oily,  where  ho  has 
lived  since.  He  was  a  mason  and  by  his 
unfailing  industry  he  gained  a  compe- 
tence, enabling  him  to  retire  from  active 
work    many    years    ago. 

Mr.  Slaper  had  heeiJkJ^jndfor  the  last 
ly-i  lirer  \  cars.  but  <•<  lc  rv-ise  lr> 
had  been  in  tlu  full  enjoyment  of  all 
his  faculties.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sous,  Henry  and  Theodore  Kiaper  of 
Canajoharie,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Haberle  of  this  city;  also  three 
grandchildren.  The  funeral  will  be  held 
,    the    borne   of    his   daughter   at    No. 


M„    w     „  HENRY  SLAPER. 

022  Butternut  street,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  10:30  o'clock.  Undertaker  John 
Bauer  will  ship  the  remains  to  Cana- 
j-  liane  tor   burial. 

"v. 
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BY  KARL  K.   HITCHES. 

"Tliert  is  no  law  on  the  statute 
books  compelling  people  to  move  up 
closer  on  the  bench  of  life  to  make 
room  for  a  blind  brother;  but  there  is 
a  divine  law  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men  constraining  them  to  make  a 
place  for  him,  not  only  because  he  is 
unfortunate,  but  also  because  it  is 
his  right  as  a  human  being  to  sharn 
God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege  of 
man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work." 

This  sentiment-  so  ably  expressed 
by  Helen  Keller  is  the  basic  principle 
of  the  organized  effort  thfi-  is  now 
being  made  in  Cleveland  in  behalf  of 
the  blind.  This  movement,  which 
promises  to  become  general,  is  also 
based  upon  the  obvious  fact  that 
while  an  exceedingly  valuable  asset  is 
taken  away  when  sight  is  lost,  yet 
life  is  not  necessarily  bankrupted 
thereby.  It  is  frequently  possible  by 
readjusting  the  remaining  forces  and 
faculties  of  the  individual  to  still  win 
success  when  failure  otherwise  would 
see-"n   inevitable. 

For  every  blind  man  placed  upon 
his   feet   and   made   independent   and 


self-sustaining  the  gain  to  the  state 
is  enormous.  He  becomes  an  object 
lesson,  an  inspiration  to  those  sim- 
ilarly afflicted,  a  help  and  an  en- 
couragement to  the  disheartened  and 
hopeless. 

The  blind  man  who,  while  still  well 
and  strong,  becomes  a  pauper,  is  not 
only  a  burden  upon  the  charitable, 
but  a  pernicious  element  in  the  com- 
munity, in  that  he  unconsciously  in- 
fluences the  weak  and  the  lazy  to  beg 
when  they  should  work;  to  lean,  when 
they  should  stand  upright. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
blind  men  which  must  be  taken  at  the 
flood.  After  blindness  becomes  an 
established  fact  in  the  adult,  every 
month  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  re- 
main an  aimless  sit-by-the-flre  makes 
more  difficult  his  ultimate  reclama- 
tion. It  is  at  this  exact  time  that 
friendly  intervention  is  most  readily 
accepted  and  is  most  useful. 

When  blindness  comes  suddenly  the 
man  is  at  first  stunned,  then  con- 
fused, then  appalled  by  the  apparent 
hopelessness  of  his  position.     He  had 


always    depended    upon    his    eyes 
guide  his  every  movement,  and  when 
he    finds    that    sight    is    gone,    there 
ccmes   a   sense   of    utter  '38. 

His  usual   movements  are  imperfectly 
co-ordinated,    and    his    attitude    and 
gait    take    on    an    exaggerated    awk- 
wardness.    In  manual  labor  the  brain 
action  is  not  usually  rapid.     The  rou- 
tine  muscular   movements  under  the 
guidance    of    the    eyes    have   become 
largely  automatic.    When  one  element 
of   the  associated   functions   Is  taken 
away   the   movement   of   all   becomes 
hesitant    and    uncertain.      Then    rap- 
idly   follows    loss    of    self-confidence. 
The-  man  can  no  longer  do.  the  simple 
things  that  he  had  all  his  life  done, 
although   sight   is   not   requii-c-d   to   do 
them.     He  must  be  readjusted  to  the 
altered  position  in  the  world  In  which 
he    finds    himself.      It    is    the    critical 
period  of   his   new   life.      He   must  be 
taught  to  believe  in  himself.    He  must 
find  himself. 

For  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
this  very  thing  an  industrial  school 
for  the  trade  training  of  the  blind 
has  been  started   in   Cleveland. 

The  movement  was  begun  here 
two  weeks  ago  by  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  the  superintendent  of  the 
experiment  station  for  the  training 
of  the  blind  sr  Boston.  Mass.  Mr. 
Campbell  started  the  movement  in 
that  city  two  years  ago.  and  has 
met  with  wonderful  success  witii  his 
industrial  school.  He  has  succeeded 
in  interesting  the  conimo 
Massachusetts  in  the  work 
000  a  year  is  appropriated  for  it. 
Scores  of  blind  adults  who  hereto- 
fore were  charges  upon  their  friends 
and  relatives  have  been  taught  a 
uid  made  self-supporting.  En- 
couraged by  his  success,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell decided  to  spread  the  movement 
to  other  cities  and  eventually,  if 
possible,  to  give  the  blind  the  same 
opportunities  elsewhere  as'  they  have 
in  Boston. 

He  succeeded  In  interesting  several 
philanthropic  Clevelandsrs  in  the 
movement,  and  a  school  has  been 
established  under  the  auspices  of  a 
committee  imposed  of  representatives 
of  the  Associated  Charities,  the  Pub- 
lic library,  the  Visiting  Nurses'  asso- 
ciation and  the  social  settlement 
houses.  The  Goodrich  house,  corner 
of  E.  tith-st.  and  St.  Clair-av.,  has 
furnished  quarters  for  the  school,  and 
its  success  seems  assured. 

With  one  exception  a  school  for  the 
blind  differs  but  little  from  one  for 
the  seeing.  A  person  without  sight 
is  naturally  timid  in  going  about 
alone.  To  overcome  this  tendency 
toward  inactivity,  schools  for  the 
blind    have    to    give    special    thought. 
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For  that  reason  particular  attention 
is  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  athletic 
sports,  including  cycling,  rowing  and 
swimming.  Spontaneous  recreation 
is  indispensable  to  give  the  blind 
.courage  and  confidence  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  they  meet  in  their 
struggle  for  existence. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States, 
which  has  an  abundance  of  schools 
for  the  blind,  is  poorly  provided  with 
industrial  institutions  and  workshops 
for  those  without  sight  who  are  too 
old   to  be  admitted  to  the   schools. 

Statistics  gathered  by  the  census 
bureau  at  AVashington  show  that  less 
than  27  per  cent,  of  the  blind  lost 
their  sight  before  I  iventy,  the  cus- 
tomary age  limit  of  admission  to  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  The  fact  that, 
of  the  more  than  75,000  blind  people 
in  the  United  States,  only  -1,600  are 
in  schools,  suggests  the  preponderance 
ot  the  adults. 

A  large  proportion  of  blind  adults 
are  past  the  age  of  sixty,  and  the 
best  methods  of  caring  for  the  aged. 
seeing  will  serve. for  the  aged  blind. 
A  more  difficult  problem  is  that  of 
finding  employment  for  those  in  mid- 
idle  life  who  wish  to  work. 

For     those    who     lose    their    sight 
after    twenty,    there    are   few   oppor- 
tunities for  employment.  Until  within- 
a    short    time    the    only    lines    of    in- 
dustrial work  open  to  this  large  group 
of  blind  people  were  matresses,  broom 
and   basket  making,  the  reseating  of 
chairs,    sewing    and    knitting.      It    is 
now  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  trade 
schools  for  the  blind  to  increase  this 
limited  number  of  occupations.  When 
Helen    Keller,    graduated    from    Rad- 
cliffe  college,  Ithe  world  learned   that 
even    those   most   handicapped   might 
attain   any   intellectual    height.      Her 
blind  brothers  and   sisters  may   suc- 
ceed equally  as   well  in  their  lines  of 
work, 

"What  is  needed  and  is  now  being 
worked  out  in  several  states  is  a  cen- 
tral  organization,   board   or   commis- 
sion,   which   shall  have  and   maintain 
a  complete  register  of  all   the  blind. 
The    board    will    help    each    man    or 
woman  according  to  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual   capabilities.      In    some    cases, 
especially  when  a  person  is  not   too 
old,  work  can  be  found  in  the  facto- 
ries for  the   seeing.     For  those  who 
are   too   old  to   adjust   themselves   to 
the  conditions  in  factories  for  the  see- 
ing,   industrial    training    schools    and 
workshops  must  be  provided. 

For  many  years  the  blind  in  Eu- 
rope have  made  fair  wages  at  willow 
basket  work.  This  has  not  been  ex- 
tensively tried  in  the  United  States, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 


obtaining  the  willow.  Other  work 
must  therefore  be  provided.  In 
Cleveland  a  definite  effort  will  be 
made  to  discover  new  lines  of  indus- 
trial employment. 

It  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  And 
work  for  the  blind  in  factories  for 
the  seeing.  Sometimes  the  blind  per- 
son needs  preliminary  training,  and 
always  the  employer  must  be  con- 
vinced that  all  that  is  asked  is  a  fair 
trial  for  the  blind  operative.  Beside 
.the  search  which  is  being  made  in 
factories,  experiments  are  being  tried 
with  modern  handweaving.  Blind 
men  and  women  can  produce  window 
hangings,  portierres,  table  and  floor 
covers   of   such   value   that   they   sell 

entirely  of   their  own   merits   . ,kJi 

because  they  were  made  by  the  blind. 
Nearly  a  dozen  blind  men  are  now 
in  daily  attendance  at  the  industrial 
school  for  the  blind  at  the  Goodrich 
house.  Miss  Olga  CWWalberg,  an  in- 
structress from  the.  Blind  institute  at 
Boston,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Several  of  the  men  have  been  weav- 
ing carpets  for  the  past  week,  and  al- 
though none  of  them  were  familiar 
with  the  work,  they  are  now  making 
gcod  rag  carpets.  Other  men  are  at 
work  at  linen  looms,  and  are  rapidly 
becoming  proficient  in  the  art  "of 
making  screen  panels,  table  and  pil- 
low covers.  Hat  weaving  has  also 
been  taken  up,  and* later  other  trades 
will  be  attempted.  The  pupils  are 
highly  enthusiastic  over  their  work, 
and  within  a  short  time  the  attend- 
ance will  be  doubled, 


Wo*/ 

Said  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  be- 
fore going  back  to  Boston.  "Alo:  t  in- 
dustrial lines  we  must  look  for  s 
lution  of  making  the  unemployed  able 
bodied  blind  self-supporting.  Most  of 
us  appreciate  the  terrors  of  enforced 
idleness.  Work  is  the  salvation  of  all, 
rich  or  poor,  seeing  or  blind.  The 
blind  ask,  not  for  charity  but  for  the 
opportunity   to  work." 
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SIGHT  RESTORED 
BY  SUGGESTION. 

Boy,  Blind  for  a  Year,  Made  to 

See  After  Surgery  and 

Medicine  (Fail. 
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One  of  the  happiest  Ihomea  to  New 
York  to-day  is  that  of  the  Kujawa  fam- 
ily, at  No. .  749  Tenth  avenue.  It  was 
made  so  last ,  night  by  the  certainty 
that  the  Oldest  son,  Harry,  who  had 
been  blind  for  a  year,  had  regained  hla 
sight.  Frank  Kujawa,  the  father,  had 
spent  nearly  all  his  savings  for  surgical 
operations,  but  not  until  the  power  of 
mental  suggestion  was  summoned  did 
the  boy's  eyes  improve. 

After  about  a  month  of  that  treat- 
ment, during  wthich  he  was  nine  times 
directly  under  the  suggestor's  influence, 
he  could  see  as  well  as  toe  ever  saw  be- 
fore. That  is  the  boy's  owin,  statement 
of  the  case,  made  to  a  "World  reporter 
last  night.  He  is  seventeen  years  old] 
and  remarkably  bright. 

"I'll  'have  some  use  for  those  now, 
he  said,  joyfully,  pointing  to  a  rack  of 
books.  He  is  able  now  to  read  the 
newspapers.  Before  Ihis  cure  he  could 
not  make  Ms  way  alone  in  the  street,  i 
Two  years  ago  Hairry  was  graduated 
from  Public  School  No.  58,  in  West 
Fifty-eighth  street,  near  his  home.  He 
worked  for  a  while  In  a  typewriter  fac- 
tory, but  an  injury  to  .his  eyes  sustained 
there  caused  his  parents  to  take  him 
away.  Out  of  the  factory  air  he  grew 
better,  and  a  place  was  found  for  him 
as  errand  boy  in  a  business  office.  But, 
this,  too,  he  was  obliged  soon  to  aban- 
don on  account  of  his  eyes.  His  sight 
became  poorer  aind  poorer  unitM  it  failed 
entirely. 


A  private  physician's  efforts  failed  to 
make  the  boy  see.  The  offices  of  the 
Vanderbilt  Clinic  weTe  enlisted  i  with  out 
success.  Tlben  Harry's  parents  were  in- 
duced Ito  take  Urn  to  the  Manhattan 
Eye  land  Ear  Hospital.  There  he  was 
treated  until  last  November,  when  tfhe 
specialist  in  charge  of  the  case  gave 
It  up.  So  the  boy  was  kept  at  home 
He  never  went  in  the  street  unless  he 
had  a  guide.  : 

About   a   moach   ago  a  neighbor   told ' 
Mr.   Kuipawa  of  a  remarkable  cure  ef-  ; 
fected  by  means   of  mental  suggestion.  I 
It  was  not  a  cure  of  blindness,   but  thej 
father    was   unwilling   to   give    up   nape. 
So  Harry  was  taken  to  Gustav  A.  Gayer, 
of  No.  131  West  Sixty-third  street,  a  sug-  \ 
ges'ber    wiho   lhas    had  considerable   suc- 
cess.   On  the  first  visit  the  boy  was  ac- 
companied by   Ms   mother.    Reluctantly 
she  left  the  room  when  Mr.  Gayer  took 
the  young  patient  in  hand;  the  mystery 
of  the  treatment  was  not  wholly  to  her 
taste.      But    when    the    boy    came    out 
saying   his   eyes   felt   better,   that   they 
did    not   pain    so   much,    her  confidence  , 
was  established. 

In  recounting  his  experience  last , 
ni^nt  Harry  TOid:  "I  don't  know  what  I 
the  doctor  did,  of  course,  for  I  was 
asleep.  I  onlv  know  Unit  «ver,v  time  I 
woke  up  I  felt  better.  The  third  time 
toe  told  me  io  throw  away  the  coloned 
glasses  I  lhad  been  wearing,  and  I  did 
so.  He  said  I  wouldn't  need  them  any  i 
more;  that  the  sun  wouldn't  hurt  my 
eyes.  I  left  the  glasses  behind,  and,  | 
Ithouglh  the  sun  was  'bright,  it  didn't 
hurt  me. 

"I  began  to  see  things,  too,  and| 
walked  without  taking  hold  of  my 
mother's  hand.  After  a  few  more  visits 
I  could  see  all  right,  and  now  I  readj 
the  newspaper  easily.  I  am  going  to! 
work,  too.  Think  of  that!  A  friend 
has  got  a  place  for  me  in  the  Western 
Union   offices." 

Mr.  Gayer  said  last  night:  "I  don't 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
boy's  eyes.  Of  course,  I  ibave  great 'faith 
in  the  power  of  suggestion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  success  of  the  experiment  was' 
as  imudh  a  surprise  to  me  as  any  one 
else.     I  can't  explain  It. 

"Thie  boy  was  an  excellent  subject.' 
In  fchiei  ftrist  place  he  Is  devoutly  reli- 
gious. That  is  a  great  advantage,  for 
the  habit  of  faith  In  a  subject  aids  me 
in  my  efforts.  He  is  of  pliable  charac- 
ter, too,  and  was  eager  to  become  a 
subject  for  my  suggestion.  '■ 

"The  method  was  exceedingly  simple.,! 
After  a  few  passes  of  my  hand  before, 
his  eyes  'he  would  sink  Into  a  peaceful 
slumber.  Then  I  would  say:  'Harry, 
your  eyes  are  getting  stronger.  The 
inflammation  is  departing,  the  smoke 
is  passing  away.'  Always  when  he 
awoke  toe  would  say  something  similar 
to  wihat  I  had  said,  but  he  was  describ- 
ing his  actual  feelings.  As  the  treat- 
ment progressed  I  would  vary  my  sug- 
gestion by  saying:  'Harry,  you  are  be- 
ginning to  see,  you  don't  need  anybody 
to    take  ,  your    hand."    Finally    I    said: 

Tour   sight   is   restored;   you  can    read 


your  books  and  papers. 


I 


TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE    BELFAST    NEWS-LETTER. 

Sm — -Amongst   the   many  interesting  places   I1 
have  recently  visited  in  your  progressive  citynoiiai 
have  aroused  to  stroDgly  my  personal  interest  as 
a  visit  paid  to  the  Workshops  for  the  Blind  in 
Royal  Avenue.     I  understand  that  in  Belfast  you; 
have  several  businesses  that  take  rank  as  being 
the  largest  in  the  world.  Perhaps  it  is  not  known 
that  the  Belfast  Workshops  for  the  Blind  have 
the  proud  position  of  being  the  second  largest  in- 
stitution   of    its  kind    in   the  United   Kingdom. 
Having    considerable    experience    myself   in    the 
affairs  of  the  blind,  and  having  visited  the  largest 
mstitutions  in   England  and   Scotland,    it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  institution  in 
Belfast,  so  far  as  its  management  is  concerned, 
is  in  no  wise  behind  any  of  its  fellows  across  the 
water.     The  workrooms  are  excellently  planned, 
being  well  lighted,  airy,  and  np-to-date  for  the 
special  requirements  of  the  trades  carried  on.  The 
number  of  the  blind  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  is  130,  including  the  aged  and  infirm, 
who  receive  sick  grants,  pensions,  &c.      The  sub- 
scription list  appears  to  be  very  inadequate  for 
the  many  and  pressing  claims  the  committee  have 
to  deal  with,  and  a  city  that     can     spend  over 
£300,000  in  building  a  "palatial  City  Hall  ought 
not  to  suffer  the  cry  of  the  blind  poor  to  be  un- 
heeded.    In  the  Derry  and   Antrim   Year  Book 
for  1906  there  is  this  seasonable  thoughts — "  The 
biggest  sum  in  addition  is  to   count  your   bles- 
sings."    If    the   Belfast    citizens    will    set   them- 
selves   to    this    task     earnestly,    I    venture    to 
prophesy  that   the  cause  of   tie  blind    in   your 
midst  will  receive  an  impetus  it  has  never  yet 
experienced,  and  the  £1,000  debt  which  I  see  by 
their  annual  report  is  due  by  the  institution  to 
the  bank  will  be  at  once  discharged,  with  more 
to  follow,  until  all  the  city's  blind  shall  receive 
the  practical  aid  so  urgently  needed.       In  a  city 
so  large  and  prosperous  as  Belfast  surely  100  per- 
sons could  be  found  to  contribute  £10   each  to 
liquidate  a  debt  such  as  this.       Another  way  to 
give  valuable  help  is  for  10,000  families  to  order 
at  least  one  pound's  worth  of  brushes,  baskets, 
bedding,  &c,  per  year,  and  so  find  employment 
for  many  more  of  the  unemployed  blind.     Surely 
every   adult    person    will   realise   that  a   thank- 
offering  ia   due  from   them   for  the   blessing  of 
sight, ,  and  if  a  subscription  or  donation  cannot  be 
given  they  can  send  an  order  to  the  retail  shop, 
where  every  variety  of  fancy  and  useful  goods  are 
for  sale.     An  hour  spent  in  the  workshops,  under 
the  genial  guidance  of  Mr.  Hewitt,  the  able  and; 
courteous  manager  of  the  institution,  will  not  fail 
to  edify  and  interest  the  visitor,  and  fully'  de-i 
monstrate   what    a  powerful  influence    is   being; 
exerted  for  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  thej 
blind,   and  how  excellent  are  the  agencies  con-1 
trolled  by  the  Managing  Committee  for  the  tenip- 
poral  and  eternal  interests  of  those  to  whom  light 
is  denied.     Your  kind  insertion  of  this  plea  on 
behalf  of  the  blind  wjH,  I  trust,   lead  to  good 
results,   and  yon  will   have    the    satisfaction   of 
helping  on  a  deserving  local  institution. — Yours, 
&c,  J.  B.  Uhesok. 

Albion  Street,  Leeds,  12th  June. 

LIYEBPOOli    DAILY    POST 

JUNE    22,    1906. 
CATHOLIC  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. AT   WEST  DERBY. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
distribution  of  prizes  in  connection  with  the 
Liverpool  Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Brunswick- 
road,  a  numerous  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  attended  at  the  branch  house,  St. 
Vincent's  School,  Yew  Tree-lane,  West  Derby, 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Dr.  Whiteside)  presided 
over  the  gathering,  and  was  supported  by  the 
Rev.  Fathers  Clarkson  and  Egwvn  (Sutton), 
Messrs.  T.  F.  X.  Lightbound,  Howard 
Feeney,  Hey  wood  Jones.  J.  M,  Browne 
(treasurer),    W.    E.   Taylor   (secretary),    &c. 

The  annual  report,   which  was   read  by  the 
secretary,  showed  that  at  the  end  of  last  year 
there    were    199    inmates    at    the    asylum    in! 
Brunswick-road.         The      committee      deeply! 
regret:ed  to  state  that  on  the  general  account 
there    was   a   debit    balance  of   £242   6;    lOd. 
after    deducting    the    credit    balances    of    fie 
previous  two  years.     This  was  accounted  for 
in    some    measure    by    extra    expenditure    on! 
playsheds.    &c,    but   especially    by    a    marked 
iallincr   off    of    £38    from    the .  Catholic    Ball, 


i,  'I'll.     .alio. 

.  rioViH  in ii 1 1 .  r,  and  the  gpmJMttj  ' 
urgi  .1  nil  uhu  .^inp.-iiiii  ...I  wiili  i li.-  blind  to 
[Assist  Hk'iii  in  the  most  practical  manner 
possible-  namely,  by  purchasing  the  articles 
which  the  blind  could  best  Jjrodiics.  The 
building  fund  had  benefited  by  £781  legacies, 
am)  tin.,  mortgage  debt  now  stood  at  the 
reduced  amount  of  £7.900.  The  health  of 
•the  inmates  both  adult*  and  children — had 
been  very  satisfactory,  especially  in  view  of 
.ho  increased  number  of  delicate  and  afflicted 
children    admitted. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Browne  (treasurer)  appealed  for 
an  increase  in  Mie  subscription  list,  whidh 
was  very  small,  considering  that  the  charity 
"was  the  only  Catholic  blind  asylum  in  the 
;COunt,ry,  and  received   inmates  from  all  parts. 

Bishop  Whiteside,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  said 
the  building  in  which  they  were  gathered 
together  whs  the  finest  charitable  establish- 
ment they  had  in  the  whole  of  tho  diocese. 
Jt  had  entailed  a  very  large  expenditure — the 
amount,  spent  on  the  building  and  ground 
being  about  £16,000.  In  ten  years'  time  £300 
af  the  debt  had  been  wiped  off — a  state  of 
Things  which  was  most  gratifying,  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  His  lord- 
ship expressed  regret  that  the  good  and  cheap 
articles  for  salo  in  the  shop  at  Brunswick'roiid 
were,  not  in  greater  demand.  Finally,  ho 
returned  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their 
effective  work   at  the  time  of  the  bazaar. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Browne  seconded,  and  the, 
resolution  was  adopted. 

The  committee  and  officers  were  re-elected,- 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  bishop. 

After  the  prizes  were  distributed  by  his 
lordship  and  musical  items  were  capably  con- 
tributed by  the  asylum  choir  (musical 
director,  Mr.  T.  Bordonel-Brown)  and  by  the 
:asylum  brass  band  (conductor,  Mr.  G.  W. 
[Nicholson),  the  visitors  were  afforded  ample 
lopportunity  for  inspecting  tho  admirably- 
'conducted  institution  and  exploring  the 
'beautiful  grounds  attached  thereto. 

GLASGOW    HERALD, 
JUNE    22.    1906. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


\  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER, 
JUNE  23,  1906. 

COMPETING  WITH  DUNDEE 
BLIND. 


HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Glasgow,  June  16. 
Sir, — Would     you     allow     me     through     Ok 
columns    of    your    valuable    paper    to    make    u 
special   appeal   at  this  time  .for   funds  on  be 
half  of   the   Aid   Association   for  the   Blind   at 
Anderston    Cross,    Glasgow?    This    association 
for    the    past   twelve   years    has    been    working 
away  unpretentiously  to  help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves.     From  its  foundation  we  have  been 
handicapped  for  the  want  of  funds  to  equip  the 
institution  in  anything  like  the  way  in  which 
it  should   be  equipped!     During  the  past  win- 
ter it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  workers 
were  able  to  continue  working  owing  to  their 
exposure  to  the  cold  and  the  unpleasant  condi- 
tion of  our  premises.     It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
utmost  confidence  that  I  make  this  appeal  to 
the  charitable  public  asking  them  to  assist  us, 
so   that  we   may    be   able    to  equip   the    work- 
shops   with    some    new    machinery,    such    as    a 
firewood-splitting     machine  and   other  necessi- 
ties   which  would  enable  the  blind   to  earn  a 
larger    proportion    of    their    livelihood     as    we 
hold  that,  5s  earned  by  the  blind  is  better  than 
20s  of  charity.  '     . , 

We  would  like  very  much  also  to  improve 
The  condition  of  our  workshops  before  the  win- 
ter. The  sum  required  to  equip  us  efficiently 
with  a  good  stock  of  wood,  etc.,  is  about  £300. 
This  sum,  in  a  city  like  ours,  could  be  raised 
without  inconvenience  among  our  wealthy  ana 
more  favoured  brothers  and  sisters. 

I  have  to  thank  the  many  friends  who  have 
in  the  past  helped  us  with  subscriptions  and 
donations  to  carry  on  this  work  of  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves,  and  I  believe  they 
will  continue  to  do  so.  knowing  that  every 
pound  of  subscriptions  that  comes  into  the  in- 
stitution is  given  entirely  to  the  blind  to  aug- 
ment the  wages  they  earn,  as  "work,  not 
eharitv.  is  °ur  motto. 

In  tnis  bright  and  happy  season  of  the  year, 
when  all  nature  is  arrayed  in  its  glorious 
beaut'  when  nature's  grandest  scenery  is  dis- 
mayed to  the  merry  hotidaymaker  and  the 
£e*r T  business  man  who  has  been  relieved  of 
his duties  and  can  go  to  the  coast  and  enjoy 
»nd  appreciate  the  beauty  of  nature,  surely  m 
and  aPPr"-'  ,         fortunate    brethren   will 

Xbe  in  vaTn  and  that  we  will  be  able  to 
have  our  annual  excursion  and  our  cigbt-days 
h^tidav  camp  this  year  as  before.  With  this 
iVnowiedS T  hope  that  when  "November  chill 
knowledge,  11     i  h„  u  have  com- 

blTv.  ^workshops  I  hive  to  thank  the  Cor- 
fOT  ^on  of  Glasgow  for  their  donation  of  £25 
PnH  S?r  TnomasSGlen  Coats,  Bart,    for  £10- 

*  in  thanking  our  numerous  friends  for  their 
£PW>  in  th 2on  behalf  of  the  workers  of  the 
Itr^ociation    for    the    Blind,    492    Argyle 

-strcct.  Anderston^  ILa^ete.,auperintcndent 


PRISONS  AND  POORHOUSES. 

Sir  William  Ogilvy  DaJg>ii«h,  Bart.,  presided 
at  tho  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Dundee    Institution    for   the   Blind,    which    was 
'held  yesterday,  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.     He  stated  that  the  two  objects  of  the 
Institution    were    to    provide    employment    for 
industrious  blind  persons  and  to  supply  a  first- 
class  education   for  blind  children.     They  had 
oyery  reason  to  bo  thoroughly  satisfied  with  tho 
way   in   which   tho  school    was   conducted.     Ho 
iinentioned  that  a  now  gymnasium  had  had  to 
be    erected,    and,    as    showing    tho    warm    and 
widely-spread  interest  taken  in  tho  Institution, 
the  appeal  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  work  had 
resulted   in   £700   being  subscribed.     The   total 
ccst  of   the   building   would    be   between   £800 
and   £850,   and  he  had   no  doubt  that  the  re- 
maining   comparatively   small    sum    would    bo 
found     before    it   was   required,    so     that     the 
gymnasium  would  be  completed  without  trench- 
ing in  any  way  upon  the  invested  funds  of  the 
Institution.     The    problem   of    finding    suitable 
employment  for  tho  blind   was  a  most  difficult 
one.     It    was   most  marvellous    what   could    lie 
I  achieved   by   the   skill,   nicety    of    touch,    and 
dexterity  of  tho  blind;   but,  speaking  broadly. 
I  it  was,  after  all,  true  that  any  industry  which 
was  to  be  carried  on  in  anytlriny  like  a  large 
seal©  by   the  blind  must   bo   simple  and   easily 
learned.       But  these    were    the    industries  in 
which  there  was  the  greatest,  competition,  be- 
cause they  were  carried  on  in  poorhouses  and 
prisons,  where  the  workers  had  their  sight,  and 
where   the   labour    was    free,    while   they  often 
j  came     into     competition      with      the      highly- 
I  organised  convict   labour  of   foreign  countries, 
which  found  here  an  open  and  unprotected  mar- 
ket and   a  happy   dumping  ground.    In  those 
i  oircumstances    they    could    hardly    expect   that 
!  their  industrial  department  could  be  conducted 
on  self-supporting   principles.       The  Directors 
were  quite  prepared  for  a  small  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  it  was  their  desire  and 
their  endeavour  that  it  should  bo  as  small  as 
possible.     In  this  endeavour  they  were  ably  sup- 
ported bv  their  energetic  and  active  manager, 
Mr  Macdonaad,  who,   they  regretted,   was  not 
present  at  the  meeting.     He  was  just  recovering 
from  a  serious  and  tedious  illness,  but  they  were 
all  pleased  to  know  that  there  was  every  pro- 
spect of  his  restoration  at  no  distant  time  to 
his  wonted  activity.     (Applause.) 

Mr  William  Low  seconded,  remarking  that 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  cam©  next  to  the 
Infirmary  in  the  estimation  of  the  community. 
The  report  was  adopted,  and,  on  th©  motion  of 
Mr  Jamee  Guthrie,  seconded  by  Mr  W.  Mac- 
kenzie, office-bearers  were  elected.  Th©  Chair- 
man was  thanked  on  the  call  of  Rev.  Dr  C.  M. 
Grant,  and  the  meeting  then  came  to  a  close. 

MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN, 
JUNE   27,   1906. 

THE  CARE  OF   THE  BLIND. 


"TTo^jl  Tu  V,    \  ^  o  6  . 

f  Miss  Christina  La  rJarraque.  now 
[20  years  r,\r\,  Mho  has  been  hUttu 
[she  was  afkbfcjfcy.  graduated  ar  the  head 
of  ,,.  )0'<4  ela"s  In  a,  California  law  rehool 
[ajidfnV.s  been  admitted  to  th*  bar  In 
he  Is  now  In  New  York 
city  completing  her  musical  education. 
Realizing  that  a  bllnrj  woman  can 
nardly    practice    lav  'ully,   she 

has  decider]   to  maki    her  living  out  of 
music.  -^ 

From 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  visited  Heu- 
shaw's  Blind  Asylum  at  Old  Trafford  yesterday 
afternoon  and  distributed  the  prizes  to  the 
inmates.  The  occasion  gave  to  friends  of  the 
institution  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  its  inner  working.  There  was  an 
exhibition  of  work  done  in  the  classes,  and 
from  this  it  was  possible  to  estimate  the 
success  of  the  training,  which  has  been  much 
improved  of  late.  The  gathering  in  the  large 
hall  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  pupils,  as  is 
usual  at  the  prize-giving,  gave  a  concert. 
Training  in  music  is,  of  course,  an  important 
part  of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it  is 
in  this  .direction,  that  some  of  the  best 
successes  of  Henshaw's  have  been  won.  The 
part-songs  yesterday  were  especially  pleasing. 
After  giving  away  the  prizes — which  for  the 
most  part  consisted  of .  books  in  the  raised 
"  Braille  "  type  for  the  blind — the  Lord  Mayor 
made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  warmly 
praised  the  work  of  Henshaw's,  and  spoke  of 
the,  happy  appearance  of  the  boys  and  girls  and 
their  excellence  in  music. 


Bllni)    AthleU-H    Compete    In    Trock 

A  score  of  sightless  athletes  last 
Saturday    competed     on       the      athletic 

field  of  th"  civ,  rlirnok  School  for  the 
Blind,  neai  i  Philadelphia.  for  silver 
trophies.  .\\it  only  did  they  com 
for  the  i  upslwhich  would  be  treasi 
for  a  life  time  as  an  evidence  of  their 
physJeBl  prowess,  but  they  also  work- 
ed Sir  the  plaudits  of  the  dozens  of 
blind  girls  who  lined  the  running  trade 
and  the  athletic  field,  ready  and  anx- 
ious when  they  heard  the  winners  an- 
nounced to  cheer  their  favorites-  with 
as  great  fervor  and  enthusiasm  as  do 
their    bright-eyed    sisters. 

The    self-confidem  many      of 

whom  have  never  seen  the  sunlight, 
did  not  blunder  or  stumble  in  their  ef- 
forts. There  was  all  the  intensity  and 
form  in  their  athletic  held  work  that 
is  witnessed  in  the  collegiate  athletic 
world.  The  tense  crouch  before  the 
crack  of  the  starting  pistol  in  the  100- 
yards  dash  was  as  perfect  in  its  form 
as  if  they  could  see  the  finish.  The 
sense  of  direction  in  th©  shot  put  and 
hammer  throw  was  as  keen  as  though 
they  could  witness  the  flight  of  the 
weight.  And  all  this  has  been  attained 
by  a  few  short  months'  practice.  Their 
endeavors  are  limited  and  for  that  rea- 
son what  they  do  they  do  well. 

The  only  event  in  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  aid  the  contestants 
mechanically  was  the  100  yards  dash 
and  in  this  the  track  was  divided  by 
steel  wires  into  two  courses.  On  each 
wire  was  an  iron  ring  with  a  handle 
attached,  which  was  grasped  by  the 
runners,  who  were  thus  guided  in  the 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  100  yards 
was  suspended  a  row  of  heavy  cords 
which  struck  the  runners  in  the  face 
and   announced   the    end    of    the   dash. 

Eight  cups  were  offered  for  prizes. 
They  were  obtained  by  subscription 
from  pupils  of  the  school.  One  large 
cup  was  donated,  the  name  of  the  ath- 
lete gaining  the  highest  number  of 
points  each  year  to  have  his  name  en- 
graved upon  it  and  the  trophy  to  be 
kept  in  the  school. 

Following  are  the  events  and  win- 
ners,   with    records    established: 

100  Yard  Dash — Won  by  Mine.  Time. 
12   3-5   seconds. 

12  Pound  Shot-put — Won  by  Alex- 
ander.     24   feet   3   inches. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Al- 
exander.     15    feet    4    inches. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  Alexander. 
57  feet  6  inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Mul- 
len.     9   feet   3   in 

Standing  High  Jump — Won  by  Page. 
3  feet  10   inches. 

Base  Ball  Throw — Won  bv  Alexan- 
der.   1SS   feet. 

Hop,  Step  and  Jump — Won  by  Mines. 
22    feet    10    inches. 

The*  girls  at  the  school  announce 
that  next  year  they  will  enter  the 
meet. 


JUN   &£*£  .'idtJ$ 


AT  STATE 
THE  DEAF,  DUMB 

AT 


Great  Crowd  Present  to  do  Honor  to  the  Splendid 

Institution. 

FIVE  PUPILS  COMPLETE  COURSE 

nteresUng  Exercises  Indicate  the  Hiyii  Character  of  the  Instruction 

Afforded  the  Affected  Children  of  South  Carolina. 

Papers  Read  by  the  Pupils. 


The  closing  exercises  of  the  fifty- 
eiglitli  year  of  Cedar  Spring  Institute, 
the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  were  held  yesterday  morning  at 
11  o'clock.  The  school  is  situated  at 
the  terminus  of  the  macadamized  road 
leading  toward  Glenn  Springs,  about  six 
miles  from  this  city.  A  huge  crowd  as- 
sembled to  see  and  hear  the  exercises 
by  the  pupils^  A  conservative  estimate 
places  the  number  of  visitors  at  about 
two  thousand,  nearly  half  of  whom  were 
able  to  get  in  the  auditorium. 
THE  PROGRAM. 

The  following  is  the  commencement 
program,  for  the  most  part  rendered  by 
children  who  arc  either  blind  or  deaf  and 
dumb: 

PART  FIRST. 

Anthem,  "Consider  and  Hear  Me,".... 

Carl   PHueger. 

Choir. 
Player,  by   Rev.   Blaloek,  a   Baptist  min- 
ister  of    Edgetield   and   an   alumnus   of 
Ibe  insl  itution. 
Piano  Trio — "festive  March"  Franz  Behr 
Lucy    Met'ts,  .lames   Street,   and   Samuel 

Norton. 
Address   of   Wlelcome    .  .    .Miss  Copeland. 

Hoop    Drill Deaf   Girls. 

Essay,   "John    Paul    Jones."    

X.    B.    Hardwiek. 

Recitations. 

"The    Praver    of   Cvrus    Brown,".... 

.    .    . .      ' K.  Wylie. 

"Hymn  of  Faith," i..L.  Shaw. 

Pinno  Solo.  "Song  of  the  Brook"  (Idyl) 

Theo.  Lack. 

I.  McP.  Gregorie. 

Class  Exercises Blind  Pupils. 

(a  I      "Open    your    Leaves" 

C.  Whitney  Coombs. 

Vjocal     Olo: 

(b)     "In    the    Dark,      in    1  lie    Dew," 

C.  Whitney  Coombs. 

Miss  Lee. 
Essay,     "Tlif     San     1'ranOisco    Earth- 
quake."        Miss  Coward. 

Club  Swinging   ....   Deaf  Girls  and  Boys. 

"National   Airs," Band. 

PART  SECOND. 

Class   Exercises Deaf   Pupils. 

Pionsl     Duet— Colombine     (Minuet).... 

L.  L.  Delehaye. 

Messrs.  A.  Gregorie  ami   \V.  Beaty. 
Hymn,      (in      oigns)      "He      Knows." 
' :    ...  .Deaf  Girl-. 


Piano  Quartette — Elaine   (Grand  Valse      i 

de   Concert)    .  .  _. Edward  Hoist.  ' 

Misses  Breazeale  and     Erwood     and 
Messrs.  Bauknight  and  Jovner. 

Pertuch   Wand   Drill " 

Blind  Girls  and  Boys. 

Trio   for     Piano     and     Organ — Bridal 

Chorus   from   Lohengrin 

Richard  Wagner. 

Miss  Mobley  and  Messrs.     Gregorie 
and  Jones. 

Awarding  Certificates. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  Col.  "J".  .1. 
Moore,  Chairman  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. 

Organ   Solo,  Postlude.  Op.   27  Xo.    10. 

George  E.  Whitnev. 

W.  Beaty. 

Essay,  "The     Panama     Canal."     with 
Valedictory Miss  McCaslan. 

Chorus. 

(a)  "Pressing    of    Spring," 

(b)  "The   Primrose." 

(c)  "Festival    of    Spring.".... 

F.   Mendelssohn. 

Choir. 
The   Lord's   Prayer    (in   signs) 

.'    ..     .  .Small   Deaf   Girls. 

Doxology. 
Benediction    by    Rev.    A.    A.    James,    of 

Pacolet. 

THE    GRADUATES. 

Five  pupils  received  diplomas,  all  of 
whom  were  in  the  department  of  the 
deaf.  Those  who  received  diplomas 
are,  Mary  Caroline  McCaslan.  Carrie 
Belle  Coward,  Ada  Ray  King.  Rosa  Jam' 
Cooper,  ami  Nathan  B.  Hardwiek.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  thirteen  who  re- 
ceived certificates  for  eight  years'  work, 
which  means  that  they  have  spent  as 
much  time  in  the  institution  as  the  state 
government  furnishes  for  the  students. 
By  special  arrangement  they  may  be 
granted  two  more  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  they  will  get  diplo- 
mas. 

RECEIVED   CERTIFICATES. 

Those  taking  certificates  are  as  fol- 
lows: Misses  Mobley,  Union  county; 
Crisp,  Oconee  county;  Rector,  Greenville 
county;  Long.  Richland  county;  Ed- 
wards,E.,  and  Edwards,  B..  Saluda  coun- 
ty; Huston,  Lancaster  county;  Messrs. 
Hays,  Spartanburg  county;  Green.  Ker- 
shaw county;  Livingston,  Lexington 
county;  Smoak,  Suartanburg  county; 
Darbey,     Sumt-er     county,  and  Jones,  Sa- 


luda county. 

The  certificates  were  awarded  by  Supt. 
Walker,  who  made  a.  short  baccalaureati 
address,  which  was  interperted  in  sign 
language  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Walker.  Mr. 
Walker  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  work  of  the  teachei  . 
He  said  that  his  experience  in  teaching 
I  made  him  .  sometimes  believe  that  the 
blind  are  blessed  in  their  blindness,  lie 
assured  the  class  of  the  hearty  gpou 
wishes  of  the  faculty,  and  a  fail;;  in 
their  success  in  life. 

Col.  T.  ■/.•  Moore  delivered  the  diploma-; 
with  a  short  address  on  the  work  done 
by  the  students,  and  their  preparation 
for  life.  His  addres  was  also  interpreted 
for  the  deaf  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Walker. 
He  said  that  whatever  work  had  been 
required  of  them  in  the  institution  was 
meant  to  prepare  their  intellect  and 
character  for  a  life  worth  living.  Real 
life  had  been  opened  up  to  them  in  its 
fullness  by  what  they  had  learned  in  the 
institution.  If  the  efforts  of  the  workers 
in  the  institution  could  help  the  stu- 
dents in  life,  they  should  count  them- 
selves well  repaid  for  the  work.  The 
success  of  the  students  means  accom- 
plishment of  the  aim  of  the  institution. 
For  the  management  he  would  wish  each 
of  them  a  life  of  usefulness  and  suc- 
cess. 

IN   THE    AUDITORIUM. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium, which  was  fittingly  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  It  has  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  about  900  and  is  equipped  with 
electric  lights.  On  the  left  of  the  stage 
hangs  a  handsome  portrait  of  the  found- 
er of  the  institution.  Rev.  X.  P.  Walker, 
and  by  it  hangs  a  picture  of  the  build- 
ing in  which,  he  began  the  work  with 
five  pupils  TnfSs-fl.'  This  year  the  en- 
rollment was  one  hundred  thirty-tive. 
On  the  rostrum  there  are  two  pianos  and 
a  pipe  organ  indicative  of  the  attention 
the  school  gives  to  music. 

The  exercises  began  at  1 1  o'clock  with 
an  anthem  lead  by  Miss  Copeland.  a 
blind  girl,  with  her  blind  teacher,  Mr. 
Anient,  at  the  pipe  organ.  Mr.  Anient 
walked  on  the  stage  from  one  of  the 
side  doors  unassisted,  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  organ. 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME. 

The  welcome  address  was  delivered  by 
Miss  Copeland.  She  thanked  the  vis- 
itors for  their  friendship  and  interest  in 
the  work  which  means  so  much  to  the 
blind  and  mute,  as  a  medium,  through 
which  life  is  opened  up  to  them. 

A  hoop  drill  by  twelve  deaf  girls  be- 
tween nine  and  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Indian  club  swinging  by  deaf  girls  and 
boys,  and  a  wan  drill  by  blind  boys  and 
girls  little  older,  showed  the  results  of 
gymnasium  training.  The"  blind  kep 
time  to  music  and  the  deaf  to  the 
tion  of  the  teacher's  hand  as  accurate 
as  the  average  gymnast. 

Several  essays,  written  by  members $>f 
the  graduating  class,  were  read  by  I 
teachers.  Each  writer  gave  his  essay 
sign  language  while  it  was  being  re 
They  had  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  wi1 
the  reading,  which  was  ordinary  reai 
ing.  not  slower  than  usual.  One  of  tl: 
Sest  essays  was  written  by  Miss  M> 
Caslan,  a  mute,  and  was  not  read  fg 
want  of  time.  It  is  due  the  writer 
mention  that  the  essay  was  written 
some  weeks  ago,  before  the  plan  of  the 
canal  had  been  settled  upon.  The  essay, 
together  with  the  class  valedictory  by 
(he  same  author,  are  as  follows: 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 
The  Isthmus  of  Panama     derives     it 

chief  importance  from  the  supposed  faril 
ities  for  the  construction  of  an  inter- 
Oceanic  canal.  Almost  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century  the  idea  of  construct- 
ing a  canal  across  the  isthmus  was  con- 
ceived, The  Spaniards  were  the  first  to 
suggest  it,  but  the  plan  was  never  en- 
tered upon,  Finally  DeLesseps,  a  French 
diplomat,  by  his  eloquence  succeeded  in 
making  the  scheme  a  popular  suoeeSs 
Work  was  begun,  carried  on'  steadily  lot 
a  while  ami  (hen  ceased  on  account"  of 
thievery    and    "graft."      The    only    hop. 


A6! 


lay   in   selling  it  to  the  United   ISti 

To    th«   grmil    001 onwciiltli    "I    Sort! 

America  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail 
What  the  ennui  will  he  to  the  L'nitei 
States,  especially  to  the  Southern  States 
is  hard  to  dream.  Bui  tile  greal  ques 
l  ion  with  us  is  ."What  kind  of  ranu 
slui  II  \',  i'  build,  a  nea  le\  el  or  look  '.'"• 

The  majority  of  foreigners  aro  in  fa 
vor  of  the  sea-level  system.  Their  rea 
sun  for  doing  so  is  probably  because  thi 

i|llcsl  ic.ll     cil     rnsl     and    little    llf.ll'S     tlOt    I'Oll 

cern  them  vitally  as  it  docs  us.  Th< 
settlement  of  Hiis  question  is  not  de 
manding  immediate  attention  as  tin 
work  f;in  lie  carried  on  steadily  for  years 
before  we  »ill  have  to  decide  ii.  A  loel, 
canal  will  provide  safer  passage  for  th< 
largest  ships  and  it  can  lie  constructei 
more  quickly  and  at  slightly  more  thai 

half   the   COSl    of   the   sea-le\cl    canal,  and 

ii  can  be  enlarged  in  the  future  mucl) 
more  easily  and  cheaper  than  the  sea- 
level  canal.  Again,  a  lock  canal  can 
probably  be  built  in  eigjil  and  a  hall 
'  <  1 1  while  it  would  require  alnvo si 
i  y  years  to  build  t  lie  -,ca-lo\  ,.|  cana ! 
and  by  the  lime  it  was  completed  there 
would  conic  an  appeal  to  congress  for  a 
sum  to  enlarge  it.  While  the  lock  can- 
al, when  built,  will  be  a  completed  can- 
al in  every  respect  for  generations  to 
conic.  The  sea-level  canal  is  not  a 
straight  uninterrupted  channel  through 
which  ships  can  freely  pass:  in  the  first 
place  it  has  a  large  tidal  lock,  a  most 
objectionable  and  dangerous  lock,  and 
then  the  canal  itself  is  a  deep,  narrow 
gorge  through  which  ships  cannot  pass. 
even  this  is  admitted  by  the  men  who 
recommend  that  style  of  canal,  at  a 
greater  speed  than  four  miles  an  hour, 
tin  the  other  hand,  the  lock  canal  will 
have  thirty-five  miles  of  free  lake  navi- 
gation so  that  the  difference  in  time  in 
putting  large  ships  through  the  locks 
will  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  their 
speed  through  the  lake  portion,  which  is 
more  than  two-thirds  the  entire  length 
of  the  canal.  The  recent  earthquake 
has  had  much  to  do  with  this  question. 
The  question,  "Will  it  damage  the 
locks?''  has  now  come  up.  Jt  is  not  very 
probable  that  it  would.  The  sea-level 
canal  would  be  just  as  much  if  not 
more  exposed  to  danger.  The  dam  up 
the  Congress,  which  would  be  necessary 
if  a  sea-level  canal  is  built,  would  suffer 
more  than  the  locks.  The  locks  will  be 
so  massive  that  they  would  suffer  very 
little  from  a  shock.  However,  the  isth- 
mus has  never  been  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake. There  is  an  old  church  in  Pa- 
nama which  has  stood  unshaken  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  that  is  a  good 
enough  sign  that  we  need  not  fear  earth- 
quakes. Besides,  they  are  controlled  In 
Providence.  So  my'  conclusion  is  that 
the  lock  canal  is  the  one  to  be  built; 
and  this  decision  is  based  upon  the  rea- 
sons I  have  presented  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS. 
Honored    Gentlemen    and   the    Board    of 
Trustees: 

We  meet  you  with  our  greeting  and 
our  farewell — greeting  the  more  cordial 
because  in  this  home  school  life  seems 
most  grand  and  dear  to  us;  first,  Ave 
turn  to  you.  the  men  who  have  founded 
and  fostered  our  possibilities.  We  thank 
you  for  your  care  and  for  the  interest 
von  have  taken  in  our  welfare,  and  as 
we  bid  yon  adieu,  believe  that  we  will 
ever  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  thought 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  is  to  you  that 
,vc  owe  the  many  privileges  we  have  en- 
joyed. May  you  ever  be  able  to  look 
back  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  on 
all  your  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
those  who  are  enrolled  upon  the  regis- 
ter of  this  institution  and  especially 
would  we  asy  that  return  from  those 
whose  lot  it  is  now  to  bid  you  adieu. 

To  the  Superintendent;  1  esteem  it 
,,nc  of  the  rarest  of  my  privileges,  hon- 
ored sir,  that  I  am  permitted  to  address 
;i  few  words  to  one  so  eminent  in  the 
life  of  culture  and  the  life  of  service  as 
yourself.       Knowing  me     as  you  do,  you 


in  compliance  ivith  a  en-loin.  Inat    in  be- 
half  of    the   class,    I    offer   yon    oui 
cere    thank-    for    the    many    favors    and 

sympathies   \ lone   shown    towards   118 

during  the   years   now   closing.     Let    me 

aSSUre       Von.      also,      that       we       leave      yon 

with  a  deep  love  for  our  Alma  Mater  and 
her  Mead:  and  with  a  strong  purpose  to 
live  80  as  to  add  new  honor  to  her 
name.  Through  yon  let  me  say  for  this 
class  thai  there  is  bul  one  other  we 
love  as  we  do  yon;  she  has  been  our 
■tiier  i"  i  he    formation    of    character. 


From 


S24     Washington    Street,     Boston,     Mass. 


MONDAY,    JULY    2,    1906 

Mr.  Neville  McWTIllam,  LL.B.,  of  Sydney 
University,  who  Is  blind,  has  been  admit- 
ted to  practice  as  a  barrister  in  New  South 
Wales. 


t<  '  lal    lo  The  Telegram 
LEOMINSTER,    July      1.— In      a      flash, 
Georgo   Brown,   a   gardener,    living:  at  319 
Pleasant  street,    has    been  stricken   blind. 

Mr.  Brown  has  a  little  home  with  a 
garden  and  lawn.  He  was  trimming 'his 
lawn  when  he  became  sightless,  while 
stooping  over,  with  a  hand  sickle,  cutting 
the  grass  from  around  the  edge  of  the, 
iav.-n. 

The  world  turned  dark  and  he  had  to 
be  helped  back  to  his  house. 

His  granddaughter,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Brown, 
said  his  sight  came  back  a  little,  so  that 
he  could  distinguish  objects,  but  it  failed 
again  and  for  a  week  he  has  been  abso- 
lutely blind. 

Mr.  Brown  is  74  years  old.  His  bodily 
health  is  good,  lie  came  to  Leominster 
from  Gardner,  nine  years  ago.  He  had 
good  eyesight  then  and  had  to  use  glasses 
only   when  he  was   reading. 

He  takes  his  affliction  philosophically 
and  says  he  hopes  that  some  day  his  sight 
will   be  restored. 

Mr.  Browns  grandaughter,  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Gotham  of  Gardner,  has  come  to  Leom- 
inster and  is  making  her  home  with  him, 
and  doing  all  that  she  can  to  make  his 
condition  comfortable.  His  relatives 
have  had  an  eye  specialist  to  see  him  and 
had  some  encouragement  that  the  sight 
may  be  restored  some  time,  but  the  spe- 
cialist said  that  it  was  a  peculiar  case, 
and  that  no  pain  accompanied  the  losing 
of  the  sight,  and  gave  the  opinion  that 
the  blindness  is  caused  by  a  clot  of  blood 
on    th  rye. 


'h.r 


BLIND  WOSKEES'  OTJTISTG. 


Inmates  of  Industrial    Home    Enjoy 
Day  at  Sea  Gate. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  workers  of 
the  Industrial  home  for  the  blind,  at  516 
Gates  avenue,  Is  being  held  to-oay  at  Sea 
GatoKV  The  men,  with  their  families, 
nurflfbering  about  a  hundred  in  ail,  started 
this  morning  from  the  home  on  two  troll- 
ley  cars.  They  made  their  way  to  Bergen 
Beach,  thence  to  Sea  Gate,  where  they  had 
dinner  and  other  amusements  such  as  had 
been  prepared  for  by  the  superintendent. 
Eben  C.  Morford.  Wrhen  they  return  to 
the  home  to-night  the  eclebratien  will  be 
continued.  There  will  be  dancing t  and 
light  refreshments  such  as  cake  and  ice 
cream  will  be  served. 

This  outing  is  made  possible  by  the 
efforts  of  Alert  Sunshine  Br  inch,  of  which 
Miss  Herliqoffer  is  the  head.  An  annual 
entertainment  is  held  by  this  branch  every 
year  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  lo  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  outing.  Two  scores 
of  men  are  emplcyef.  at  the  industrial 
home,  in  broom  making  and  caning  chairs. 


JUL    5      SM 


Wllpil      HliU-lc.     (  ompefi-     ill     Truck 
'     Meet 

A      BCOI  e     Ol  at  hi'  I  I 

Sa1  ut  tin  y     ,  ornj..  t,  c]      on        Km         at 
111  id     of     llo      Ill,  rlirook     School      for     llo 
[blind'  Ip.liia,       for 

'lid      lie 
L"  1 1  i  ■  Ii     WOUld     b< 

.ork- 

lljdll 

lincl   ii,,-  tin, 
a  n.]    llo     a  thl.  i  ■     t,    Id, 
ions   when    tic  y    heard   tin    winner 
nounrol    to    chei  r    i  with 

ir    a  .el    •  nt; 
in.  i"u    bWgtit-eyed    s 

The     :  .I]  -  ■  •  ■  1 1 1 1  •  I  ■  til     boys.        i 
■whom    have    never    seen    lie 
did  not  blunder  or  sturfibie  in  their  ef- 
forts,    There  was  all  lie  and 
form    in    their    athletic    Held    work    thai 

is    wit  i in    t  he    collegia! 

world.  The  tense  crouch  let..: 
crack  of  the  starting-  pistol  in  the  Inn- 
yards  dasli  was  as  perfect  in  its  form 
as  if  they  could  sec  the  finish.  Tie 
sense  oi"  direction  in  tin-  shot  put  and 
hammer  throw  Was  as  keen 
they  could  witness  tin-  flight  of  tin 
weigftt.     An. i  ail  thi 

by  a  few  short  months'  practice.  Theli 
endeavors  are  limited  and  tot-  that  rea- 
son   what    I  h'-y    do    tiny   do   well, 

The  only  event  in  which  it  was 
found  necessary  to  aid  the  contestants 
mechanically  was  the  100  yards  dash 
and    in    this    the    track    v.  i    by 

steel   wires   into    t\v.. 

wire  was  an  iron  tint,'  with  a  handli 
attached,  which  was  grasped  by  thl 
runneis,  who  were  thus  guided  in  lie 
course.  At  the  end  of  the  inn  yards 
was  suspended  a  row  of  heavy 
which  struck  flic  runners  in  tin 
and   announced    the    end    of    the    dash. 

Eight  cups  were  offered  for  pi 
They  were  obtained  by  subscription 
from  pupils  of  (it.-  school.  One  large 
cup-was  donated",  the  name  ,,r  tit.-  ath- 
lete gaining  ttie  highest  number  ol 
points  each  year  to  have  his  name 
graved  upon  it  and  the  trophy  to'  bi 
kept-  in    the    school. 

Following  are  the  events  and  win- 
ners,   with    records    established: 

100  Yard  Dash — Won  by  llinc.  Time 
12   3-5   seconds. 

12  Pound  Shot-put — Won  by  Alex- 
ander.     24   feet   S   inches. 

Running  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Al- 
exander.      15    feet    4    Inches. 

Hammer  Throw — Won  by  Alexander. 
57:feet   G  inches. 

Standing  Broad  Jump — Won  by  Mul- 
len.     9    feet    3    inches. 

Standing  High  Jump — Won    by    1 
3  feet  10  in 

Base  Ball  Throw — Won  by  Alexan- 
der.   18S    feet. 

Hop.  Step  and  Jump — Won  by  Hines. 
22  feet   10   inches. 

The    girls    at    the    school       ami" 
that     next    year     they    will    enter       the 
meet. 

HARTFORD    (CONN.)    COURANT. 


T...i£.y,  ."-ly  3,  19C6. 

Annual   Meeting. 

The  state  board  of  education  for  the 
blind  held  its  thirteenth  annual  meeting 
at  the  Capitol  yesterday.  Governor 
Roberts  presided  and  the  routine  re- 
ports were  presented.  Officers  are  not 
elected  at  this  time. 


■w 


Cfmftmatl,  9.  -  (kimm.  Trfcow 
■•ML*,  19W 

3IVING  OUTINGS  TO  BLIND. 
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avernook   Has.  Added  Another  Work 
to  trie  Institution. 


Miss  'Georgia  Trader  and  Miss  Flor- 
ae Trader,  whose  tireless  efforts  made 
5  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
liege  Hill  not  only  a  possibility  but  a 
ccessful  reality,  have  added  yet  art- 
tier  good  work  to  the  credit  of  this 
itiUition. 

They  have  been  able  to  give  an  out- 
g  of  several  weeks  to  about  ten  or 
•elve  little  blind  children — taking 
•out  four  at  a  time  out  of  the  heated 
?tricts  into  ihe  lovely  country  of  grass- 
id  trees.  The  breezes  which  play 
■  out  Clovernook  are  as  fresh  and  pure 
any  in  Hamilton  County  and  the 
vings  and  hammocks  add  a  touch  of 
,re  comfort. 

All  of  the  amusements  which  they 
ive  the  power  to  enjoy  are  put  at  their 
sposal.  Until  this  summer  these  af-, 
ieted  children  have  been  compelled  toj 
una  in  at  their  homes,  as  the  Fresh  Aid 
arm  could  not  handle  them  on  accounl 
f  the  special  care  which  they  require./' 


Pay  $20,000  to  Blind  Annually. 

:  Cuyahoga  county  Is  fcaalng  nearly  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  relief  of.  the  blip*"  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  184  bUnd  persons^are  drawing  §100 
a  year  under  tie  '-law  providing  pensions  to 
that  amount,  ^fhis  is  an  increase  of  thirty- 
four  over  the  number  on  the  books  on  July 
1.  1905.  The  pensions  are  paid  in  quarterly  in- 
stallments. 


TO  AID  DAEKENED  EYES 

Maryland's    Good    Work    For    Her. 
Blind   Residents. 

Within  the^cretfew weeks  renewed  inters 
est  has  been  aroused  in,*3ucatlonal  and! 
philanthropic  circles  in  thK^vork  the  State 
Is  accomplishing  for  itsXbllnd  residents, 
both  children  and  adults)  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  investigations  of  the  commis- 
sion made  possible  by  appropriations  of 
the  last  Legislature  and  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Warfield  to  suggest  to  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  improved  methods  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

The  commission  is  composed  of  Messrs. 
GeorgeC.  Morrison  (chairman),  Waldo  New- 
comer and  Charles  W.  Ely,  all  well  known 
In  connection  with  their  work  for  the  blind, 
and  two  blind  members — Messrs.  George 
W.  Conner,  professor  in  the  Colored  School 
for  the  Blind,  this  city,  and  Jesse  Robinson, 
a  prominent  farmer  and  bee  raiser  in  Bal- 
timore county,  Mr.  Conner  has  gone  to  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  conultlons  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  The  commission  will  endenvor  to 
obtain  the  names  of  all  blind  persons  in 
the  State  and  suggest  measures  for  en- 
abling those  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
sight  to  cope  better  with  the  problems  of 
life. 

At  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  on 
North  avenue,  It  Is  said  that  the  work  of  ■ 
this  commission  may  result  in  great  bene- 1 
fits  for  the  blind  residents  of  Maryland,  and  i 
Will  probably  be  another  step  fqryvard  in  | 
this  State's  wonderful  work  along  this  line, 

Maryland,  with  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  has  ever  taken  the  lead 
In  education  of  the  blind,  and  the  work  of 
the  commission,  many  hope,  will  do  much 
toward  further  Interesting  legislators  and 
wealthy  philanthropists  In  the  noble  work. 

In  connection  with  the  recent  work  along 
this  line,  Prof.  H.  R.  Latimer,  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  made  the  statement 
yesterday — almost  startling  In  Its  signifi- 
cance— that  the  number  of  blind  children 
In  the  State  has  within  recent  years  de- 
creased 10  or  15  per  cent.  Whereas  Hie 
number  of  blind  pupils  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind  formerly  ran  from  100 
to  110,  It  now  runs  from  00  to  100. 

This  remarkable  decrease,  Professor  Latl-' 
mer,  who  is  himself  blind,  says  is  due  to 


three  causes:  First,  the  laws  passed  soffle 
years  ago,  through  the  influence  of  the  late 
F.  D.  Morrison,  requiring  physicians  to  give 
closest  attention  to  the  eyes  of  Infants ;  sec- 
ond, discoveries  and  Improvements  in  the 
science  of  treating  affected  eyes,  and,  third, 
the  inspection  of  children's  eyes  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  requirement  that  the  teacher  make 
report  when  a  pupil  is  found  whose  eyes 
are  not  strong  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
Professor  Latimer  said  he  believed  It  had 
done  much  toward  lessening  blindness  in 
children.  When  a  child  whose  eyes  are  af- 
fected is  reported  to  the  principal  a  doctoi 
immediately  Investigates  the  case,  an* 
proper  glasses  and  remedies  are  prescribed 

The  only  effective  way  of  lessening  blind 
ness,  doctors  and  teachers  realize,  Is  In  tak 
lng  preventive  measures.  When  sight  ii 
once  lost  the  chances  are  almost  a  thow 
sand  to  one  that  It  can  never  be  restored! 
By  watching  out  for  those  pupils  In  th^ 
schools  who  have  trouble  with  their  eyei 
and  in  taking  Immediate  steps  to  preven< 
them  from  endangering  their  sight,  many 
children  are  prevented  from  going  blind. 

Just  what  the  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Warfield  will  report  is  not  fore- 
casted, but  it  is  thought  that  its  investiga-, 
tions  will  give  great  impetus  to  the  work 
of  educating  the  blind,  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a 
good  living  In  a  congenial  trade  or  profes- 
sion. 


ScraT 
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Everett  Nichols,  the  11-year-old  son 
of 'Hiram  Nichols,  of  North  Ninth 
street,  was  the  victim  of  a  terrible 
Fourth  of  July  accident  last  night,  and 
the  loss   of  his   eyesight  may   result. 

The  little  fellow  was  at  the  corner i 
of  North  Main  avenue  nad  Jackson 
street  with  several  other  boys,  ex- 
ploding fireworks,  when  a  giant  crack- 
er loaded  with  dynamite  exploded  pre- 
maturely in  his  hand  and  blazed  into 
his  face.  His  eyes  were  filled  with 
kernals  of  powder,  blinding  him  com- 
pletely. Moaning  piteously  he  was 
removed  to  his  home  where  his  suffer- 
ings continued  throughout  the  night.., 

Lotions  were  administered,  but  his 
condition  grew  worse  toward  morning 
and  he  was  removed  to  the  West  Side 
Hospital,  where  he  is  now  being  cared 
for..  Although  everything  is  being  done 
to  relieve  him  he  is  suffering  intense 
pain  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
his  sight  will  be  saved. 

BOSTON.   MASS..  TRANSCRIPT. 
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LIBKAKIANS    tNU    MLETING 


Officers  Elected  for  Next  Year 
Announced 


Permanent    Headquarters  Are   to   Be 
Maintained 


Likely  to  Be  Situated  in  New  York 
City 


District  Meetings  to  Be  Held  j    First  One  in 
Texas 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Narragansett    Pier,    K.  I.,    July   6-Some-  . 
thing   more    than   half   of   the  delegates   to 
the  American  Library  Association  were  on  | 
hand    today   to  attend    the   closing    session 
of  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
conventions   in  the  history  of  the  associa- 

Emtna  B.  Nelsser  of  the  Free  Library  at' 
Philadelphia  was  the  first  speaker  of  the> 
day.  She  spoke  of  books  for  the  blind. 
She     told    of    the     desirability     of     "Home! 


Teaching"  for  the  blind  in  connection  with, 
departments  for  the  blind  In  free  libraries. 
She  believed  that  Moon  type  was  the  best, 
for  adults  and  those  unable  to  master  a 
point  system.  She  spoke  of  the  need  of 
additional  variety  in  Moon  type  and  of 
many  other  things  of  interest  to  those  who 
eare  for  the  reading.  nt,n,*,\*Mrmi<»t><* 


Philadelphia,  Pa.- Prefer' 

jl-         m 

"HOME  TEACHING"  FOR  BLIND 

Philadelphia  Woman  Addresses 
American  Library  Association. 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.,  July  6.— A 
recommendation  that  every  public 
library  in  this  country  should  be  equip- 
ped with  books  intended  to  help  immi- 
grants to  become  citizens  was  made  to 
the  American  Library  Association  to-day 
by  James  H.  Canfleld,  of  the  Columbia 
University  law   library. 

Harrison  W.  Cravor,  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburg,  recommended  that 
libraries  should  equip  themselves  for 
service  to  working  men  by  adding  books 
on  technology  of  a  rudimentary  and 
practical  type  and  intelligently  selected 
by  some  one  trained   in  industrial   work. 

Emma  R.  Neisser,  of  the  Free  Library, 
at  Philadelphia,  told  of  the  desirability 
of  "home  teaching"  for  the  blind  in  con- 
nection with  departments  for  the  blind 
in    free    libraries. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:— 

President.  C.  W.  Andrews,  John  Crerar  Li- 
brary. Chicago;  tjrst  vice-president,  P..  H.  An- 
drews, Albany,  N.  Y. ;  second  vice-president, 
Katherine  L.  Sharp,  University  of  Illinois 
Library,  Urbana.  111.;  secretary.  J.  I.  Wyer, 
Albany.  N.  Y. ;  treasurer.  G.  F.  Bowerruan. Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Library;  recorder, 
II-  I'll  F.  Haines,  Now  York  city;  members  of  tup 
.  association  council  G.  S.  GorMarcl.  Hartford. 
Conn.:  T.  W.  Koch.  Michigan  state  University 
Library,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C:  Alice 
Tyler.  Ioiva  State  Library  Commission,  and  P. 
B.  Wright,  St.  Josephs  Public  Library.  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 
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Blind    Babies*   Fourth   of   July. 

Petfiaps  no  band  of  children  in  Greater 
New  York  enjoyed  the  Fourth  more  than 
did  the  Blind  Babies  of  the  International 
Sunshine  Society.  This  band  varies  in 
number  from  20  to  30.  Most  of  all  them 
were  on  hand  for  Fourth  of  July  fun.  But 
all  morning  they  were  almost  sick  with 
anxiety  for  fear  Mrs.  Mead,  of  the  Topaz 
branch,  who  had  promised  them  a  Fourth 
of  July  outfit,  would  not  appear.  Mrs. 
Mead  never  disappoints.  Mrs.  H.  A.  But- 
terfield  gave  the  money  to  buy  the  good 
things  with,  and  Mrs.  Mead  purchased 
them  and  delivered  them  herself  to  the 
little  folks.  There  was  a  package  for 
everyone.  P.eturn  balls,  French  harps, 
horns,  all  kinds  of  musical  toys,  whistles, 
torpedoes,  and  as  little  Cornelius  ex- 
pressed it,  "It  took  a  lot  of  money  to  get 
all  this — mor'n  four  cents,  I  guess."  Miss 
Beryl  Clarke,  former  teacher  of  "point," 
spent  the  day  with  Mrs.  Tregar  and  en- 
joyed the  fun  just  as  much  as  the  little 
ones.  Miss  Clarke  is  now  librarian  in  the 
Carnegie  Library  for  the  Blind.  She  is  on 
duty  from  9  to  6  daily  and  would  be  glnd 
to  have  Sunshine  friends  drop  in  to  see 
her. 


Uncle  Marsh,  a  good  Sunshiner  over  90 
years  old,  who  lives  near  the  Blind  Babies' 
Home  in  Bensonhurst,  calls  regularly  every 
week  to  see  the  children,  and  never  fails 
to  bring  a  good  supply  of  candy.  Lest , 
some  may  not  receive  the  proper  amount,  | 
he  places  the  children  in  line,  and  por- 
tions the  candy  equally.  The  children  look 
forward  to  "Uncle"  Marsh's  visits  with 
deep  delight. 

Craterdale  Sunshine  Teachers'   Rest. 

At  last  the  beautiful  piece  of  property  at 
Stanhope.  N.  J.  has  been  secured  for  Sun- 
hlne  purposes.  All  particulars  will  be  given 
next  Saturday.  It  is  good  news,  though,  to 
.ell  even  this  much;  that  a  matron  and 
superintendent  took  possession  of  the  old 
house  on  the  land  last  Thursday,  and  while 
the  new  building  is  being  completed  and 
repairs  made  on  the  other  buildings,  she  will 
make  ready  a  comfortable  home  in  the  old 
building,  to  accommodate  twenty  teachers 
right  away,  if  so  many  want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  rest.  Tip's  is  simply  to  in- 
form all  our  members  that  the  rest  for 
teachers  and  working  girls  has  at  last  ma- 
terialized, and  for  $3  and  S4  a  week  they 
can  be  accommodated.  This  is  the  comple- 
tion of  a  plan  that  has  been  long  in  the 
hearts  of  workers  at  headquarters.  The  so- 
ciety is  Indebted  entire  to  George  E.  Crater. 
jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  for 
carrying  out  of  this  beautiful  feature  of  out- 
work. To-day  furniture  vans  collect  all  the 
surplus  pieces  of  furniture  in  the  Blind 
Babies'   House,   both   In   Brooklyn  and  Ben- 


Isonhurst,  taking-  everything  that  Is  stored 
In  the  storerooms  of  the  Sunshin. 
Home— a  whole  carload  going  to  Craterdale 
to-night  to  add  to  what  Is  already  there. 
Anyone  knowing  a  Sunshlner  who  would, 
like  to  take  advantage  of  this  rest  should 
communicate  with  Mrs.  N.  E.  C.  Furman, 
care  of  general  headquarters,  90  Fifth  ave- 
nue. New  York  City. 


Any  person  In  the  couptry  who  will  take 
an  adut.  or  children  for  a  week's  outing, 
(ilease  notify  Mrs.  N.  E.  C.  Furman,  cara 
of  general  headquarters  98  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  City.  We  have  many  on  our  list 
for  whom  we  will  not  get  the  $2  necessary 
for  an  outing. 

Mrs.  Alden's  Plea. 

On  looking  over  the  records  In  our  Sun- 
shine cabinet  I  find  that  many  Brooklyn 
members  remembered  us  financially  this 
time  last  year,  anil  I  am  wondering  If  thev 
would  not  like  to  helD  us  just  a  little  with 
our  lee  fund,  and  fresh  air  fund  now.  Our 
summer  work  will  be  tremendous,  and  if  you 
feel  inclined  to  help  I  will  promise  to  see 
that  the  brightest  possible  sunshine  will 
emanate  from  your  gift. 

Our  fresh  air  work  has  already  begun  at 
Bensonhurst-by-the-Sea.  by  sending  there 
the  little  blind  children.  It  costs  us  at  least 
£2  a  week  to  have  a  child  there,  often  more 
Some  of  the  little  ones  have  no  friends  to 
pay  for  them. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  my  own  sum- 
mer was  made  happier  by  contributing  to 
the  outing  of  some  invalid,  and  if  your  one 
kindness"  for  this  month  leads  to  a  con- 
tribution for  our  fresh  air  or  Ice  fund.  I 
hope  that  you,  too.  may  feel  the  reflected 
"good  cheer."  Last  year  I  had  school  teach- 
ers select  the  children,  and  already  we  have 
a  long  list  of  little  ones  all  anxious  to  be- 
come guests  of  the  International  Sunshine 
Society. 

The  members  of  the  Alert  Branch  of  the 
International  Sunshine  Society  of  Vanderr 
veer  Park  gave  a  trolley  outing  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  .blind-  men  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  ,B4+HcT  Men.  at  Gates  and  Tompkins 
avenues,  last  Monday,  to  Sea  Gate.  The 
outing  was  the  result  of  the  entertainment 
given  at  the  DeKalb  Assembly  Hall  on  May 
21,  for  this  purpose.  Two  cars  were  char- 
tered, the  party  leaving  the  home  at  10  A. 
M.,  going  first  to  Bergen  Beach,  thence  to 
Sea  Gate.  The  blind  men  and  their  families 
enjoyed  the  afternoon  on  the  beach  and  in 
bathing.  The  party  left  Sea  Gate  at  7:30 
P.  M.  and  arrived  at  the  home  at  9  P.  M., 
where  refreshments  were  served  and  a 
pleasant  social  hour  enjoyed.  The  committee 
in  charge  were  the  Misses  M.  Griffith,  G. 
Baker,  B.  Howe,  D.  Birkett,  E.  Clark,  M. 
Herlikofer.  L.  W.  Zinckgraft. 

BOSTON  (MASS.)  RECORD. 
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The  fact  that  about  one  person  In 
every  1200  was  blind,  and  one  in  every 
850  persons  was  deaf  in-  the  United 
States  in  1900,  according  to  a  special 
census  report,  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
emphasizes  the  opportunity  before  the 
Massachusetts  commission  that  is  to 
study  the  work  for  the  adult  blinji.  It  is 
a  notable  field  for  improvement,  and 
real  accomplishment  in  Massachusetts 
will  aid  the  rest  of  the  country  to  help 
their  afflicted.    It  is  a  large  percentage. 

BOSTON.  MASS.,  MORNING  GLOBE, 
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Hon  many  of  us  have  realized  that 
there  is  one  blind  person  in  every  1200 
In  the  United  States,  and  one  deaf  one  in 
every  850?  More  than  35,000  of  our 
people  are  totally  bereft  of  sight.  These 
are  pathetic  statistics. 
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One  Deaf  in  Every  850,  So  Cen- 
sus Report  by  Alexander 
j      Graham  Bel!  Shows. 
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1  WASHINGTON,  July  h.— One  person 
Sn  every  1,200  was  Wind  and  one  In  every 
'860  deaf  in  the  United  States  In  1900.  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  Just 
'Issued'.  The  Inquiry  was  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham  Bell. 

i  T8ie  total  Mind  in  ithe  United  States 
In  1900  was  64,763,  of  whom  86,845  were 
totally  Wind  and  29,118  partially  blind. 
Of  .the  total  blind  37,054  were  males  and 
27,709  females.  Bllna/ness  is  ahlefly  a  de- 
fect of  aduilt  lite,  allmost  65  per  cent,  of 
■the  Wind  becoming  so  after  twenty 
years  of  age.  About  oine-'teniih  of  Van 
total  blind  were  born  so. 

The  number  of  Wind  per  1.000  of  pop- 
ulation was  greater  among  the  negroes 
man  among  the  whites,  and  greater 
amom,g  the  foreign-born  whites  than 
among  the  native  whites.  In  about  o 
per  ce.nt.  of  the  cases  of  blindness  re- 
ported the  parents  of  the  Wind  were 
cousins.  Of  the  Wind  whose  parents 
were  so  related  25  per  cent,  were  con- 
gemlitally  blind,  ■while  among  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  not  cousins  the 
proportion  congenitally  b-ltod  was  only 
6.8  per  cent 

Of  the  Wind  at  leasit  ten  years  of  age, 
20  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some  gaiin- 
'tfuil  occupation.  The  percentage  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
trade  and  transportation  and  In  manu- 
facturing and  medbanical  industries  is 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  than 
among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  .the  report  says,  is  more 
common  in'  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  In  the  southern,  and 
there  are  more  deaf  males  than  females. 
The  Itotai  deaf  in  the  United  States  is 
given  as  89,287,  of  whom  37,426  were 
totally  deaf  and  51.S61  partially  .deaf. 
From  the  latter  class,  however,  are  elim- 
inated those  merely  "hard  of  hearing." 

The  census  report  of  1890  gave  the 
number  of  deaf  as  121. 17S.  and  the  opin- 
ion1 is  expressed  that  the  returns  for 
1890  are '  undoubtedly  excessive,  while 
those  for  1900  are  deficient.  Of  the  to- 
tally deaf  52.5  per  cent,  were  males. 
Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of  the 
general  population  and  only  5.2  per  cent, 
of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes  seem 
less  susceptible  to  deafness  than  the 
whites,  the  report  says,  is  probablv  due 
in  part  to  less  complete  returns  from 
the  -negro  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf  91  per  cent,  were 
so  from  childhood  (under  twenty  years 
of  age)  and  36  per  cen't.  from  birth. 
Of  the  S9.2S7  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55,501  were  able  to  speak  well.  9,417  im- 
perfectly and  the  remainder  not  at  all. 
The  report  presents  figures  to  show  that 
"the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doine-  ex- 
cellent work  in  teaching  articulate 
speech. 

It  would  seem  that  heredity  has 
played  a  part  in  producing  congenilal 
deafness  and  the  deafness  occurring  in 
adult  life;  whereas  deafness  occurrfcg 
on  early  childhood,  after  birth  nmd  un- 
der the  age  o  /five,  is  probably  to  a 
large  extent  adventitious. 

Of  those  at  least  ten  years  of  age 
among  the  deaf.  38.5  per  cent,  were  gain- 
fully employed,  as  compared  witih  50.2 
percent,  among  the  general  population. 
f>f  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed, S9.7  per  cent,  were  found  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  perfect  or  even  par 
tlal    hearing   is   not   essential. 


^<o'')- 


SF.  Y.  Heraid. 
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FALLING  OFF  III 
LID  AND  DEAF 

i900  Census  figures,  Just  Enumer- 
ated' by  tir.  Alexander  G.  Bell, 
Show  Interesting  Facts. 


•    BLIND     NUMBER     1     IN     1,200 


Deafness   Prevails   to  the'  Extent  of   1    in 

Every  S5o— Blindness  Mostly 

in  Adults. 


WAJSHtKOTON-,  X>.  C,  Sunday.— About  one 
person  in  every  twelve  hundred  was  blind 
and  one  in  every  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  was  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1900,  according  to  a  special  census  report 
on  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  United  States 
in  that  year,  just  issued  by  the  Census 
Office. 
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among  the   totally 'blind    than   among   the 
general  population. 

Deafness  on  the  whole,  I 
is  more  common   in   the  northern   part  of 
the   United   States   than   in    the   southern, 
and  there   are   more  deaf    males   thai 
males.     The   total  number 

287,   of  whom 
37,426    were  .       eaf   and   51,861   partly 

deaf.     From  the  latter  clas  r,  are 

eliminated  those  merely  "hard  of  hearing." 
The  census  report  of  :  he  number 

of  deaf  persons   as  121.17*.   and   the 
ion      is       expressed       that       the      returns 
for       1890      are       undoubt. 

those  for  1900  are  deficient.  Of  the 
totally  deaf,  52.5  per  cent  were  males. 
Xegroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
general  population  and  only  5.2  per  cent 
of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes  seem  less 
susceptible  to  deafness  than  the  white,  the 
report  says,  is  probably  due  In  part  to  less 
complete  returns  from  the  negro  deaf. 

Y.  American 


t4,7H  BUM   / 
II.  3.;  M7  DEAF 

Marriage  of  Cousins  Responsi- 
ble for  Large  Percentage 
of  Sightless  Eyes, 
— jr  * 

Washington,  July  t.*-Ab«t  one  person 
in  every  1,200  was  bnnd,  and  one  in  every 
850  persons  was  deaf  !■  the  United  States 
in  1000,  according  to  a  special  census  re- 
port on  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  United 
States  in  that  year,  just  Issued  by  the 
census  office.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  Lnited 
States  in  lf'00  was  64.763.  of  whom  35,- 
i;io  were  totally  blind  and  29.11S  partially 
blind.  These  figures,  however,  the  report 
says,  can  be  only  considered  as  the  mini- 
mum, as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the 
blind  were  not  located  bv  the  enumerators. 
Of  the  blind  37.054  were  males  and  27.7u:l 
females.  Blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of 
adult  life,  almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind 
becoming  so  after  twenty  years  of  age. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
blind  were  born  so. 

In  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the  Wind 
were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  so  related  25  per  cent  were  born  blind 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
not  cousins  the  proportion  congenitally  blind 
was  onlv  6.S  per  cent.  Of  the  blind  at  least 
ten  years  of  age,  20  per  cent  were  engaged 
in  some  gainful  occupation. 

The  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  trade  and  transportation 
and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries is  larger  among  the  totally  buna 
than  among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report  says, 
is   more    common    in    the   Northern   part   of 


m 
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TfilTUn  tied  States  than  in  the  Southern,  jud 
there  are  more  deaf  males  than  females.  J.ne 
total  number  of  deaf  In  the  United  States 
Is  given  as  89.287,  of  whom  37,426  were 
totally  deaf  and  51.861  partially  deaf..  From 
the  latter  class,  however,  are  eliminated 
those  merely  "hard  of  hearing."  J 

BOSTON,    (MASS.),  JOURNAL 


::/,  July  9, 


teos. 


ONE  IN  EVERY  850  DEAF, 
ONE  IN  EVERY  1260  BLIND 


Washington,  July  S.— About  one  person, 
in  every  1260  was  blind  and  one  in  evfejry: 
850  persons  was  deaf  in  the  United 
States  in  1900,  according  to  a  special 
census  report  on  the  blind  and  deaf  in, 
the  United  States  in  that  year,  just  is- 
sued  by  the  census  office. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of  whomj 
35.645  were  totally  blind  and  29,118  par- 
tially blind.  Of  the  total  blind  37,054 
were  males  and   27,709   females. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  is  given  as 
89.287.  of  which  37,426  were  totally  deaf 
and  51,861  partially  deaf. 

MORNING    HERALD 


BOSTON.    MASS.. 


V.:r.i::j,  .' Jy  9,  19C3. 
The  Georgia  Socialists  have  nominated 
a  blind  man  as  their  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor.      And    both    shall    fall    into    the 
ditch.     a 

BOSTON.    MASS..    MORNING    HERALD. 


;i.-.dr.;-,  July  9,  i9cs. 

U\IY  BLIND  AND  DEAF 


.  i 


Thousands  Without  Sight  and   Hear- 
ing in  the  United  States. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  O,  July  7,  1906.1 
About  one  person- in  every  1200  was  blind 
and  one  in  every  850  persons  was  deaf 
in  the  United  States  in  1900,  according 
to  a  special  census  report  on  the  blind 
and  deaf  in  that  year  just  issued  by  the 
census  office.  The  inquiry  was  conduct-! 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander! 
Graham  Bell. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
L'nited  States  in  1900  was  64.763.  of  whom.1 
ft. 645  wore  totally  blind  and  29, US  par- 
tialy  blind.  Of  the  total  blind  37.054  were 
ixu-les  and  27,709  females  The  number  of 
Wind  per  loon  of  population  was  greater 
among  negroes' than  among  the  whites, 
and  greater  among  the  foreign  born 
white?  than  among  native  whites.  In 
about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness reported,  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  cousins. 

Deafness,  the  report  says,  is  more 
common  in  the  North  than  in  the  South, 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than  fe- 
males. The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the 
l'nited  States  is  given  as  89.2S7,  of  whom 
37,426  were  totally  deaf  and  r.l.Sfil  par- 
tially deaf. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  MORNING  GLOBE. 


J.;ty  9,  1902. 


BLIND  NUMBER  THOUSANDS. 


One  Person  in  Every  1200  in  United 
States   Thus   Afflicted,   Accardln 
to  Census  Report. 

WASHINGTON,  July  S— About  one 
person  in  every  1200  was  blind  and  one 
in  every  850  persons  was  deaf  in  the 
United  States  in  1900,  according  to  a 
special  census  report  just  issued.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of 
whom  35,645  were  totally,  29,118  partially 
blind.  .  Of  the  total  blind,  37,054  were 
males  and  27,709  females.  About  1-10  of 
the  total  number  of  blind  were  born  so. 
The.  number  of  blind  per  1000  popula- 
tion was  greater  among  negroes  than 
among   the   whites,  and   greater  among 


'the  foreign  'brjrn'  wnTtes  than,  among  tEe 
native  whites. 

In  about  5  percent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported,  the  parents  of  thei 
blina  were  cousins. 

Of   the   blind   whose  parents   were  so 
related     25     percent     were     congenitally' 
blind,  while  among  the  blind  whose  par- 
ents   were    not   cousins,    the   proportion 
congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8  percent. 
Of    the    blind    at    least   10   years    old,   20 
percent   were   engaged  in   some  gainful 
occupation.     The  percentage  of  persons 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,   trade 
and  transportation  and  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  Industries  is  larger 
among  the  totally  blind  than  among  the 
general  population. 
Deafness,    "on    the    whole,    the    report 
;  says,   is  more  common  in  the  northern 
I  part   of   the  United   States   than  In   the 
I  southern,  and  there  are  more  deaf  males 
than  females.    The  total  number  of  deaf 
;  In  the  United  States  is  given  as  89,287, 
of   whom   37.426    were   totally   deaf   and 
;  51,861  partially  deaf. 

I  The  report  presents  figures  to  show 
that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing 
excellent  work  In  teaching  articulate 
speech. 

BOSTON.  MASS..  MORNING  GLOBE 


f.-o;-.i.-.y,   :jy  9,  1905. 

THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

A  SPECIAL  report  by  the  na- 
tional census  bureau  and  is- 
sued today  gives  the  total  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
in  1000  as  64.763 — or  about  one  in 
every  1200  of  the  total  population. 
There  were  35,645  totally  blind,  and 
29,118  partly  blind.  These  figures, 
however,  can  be  considered  only  as 
the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  pro- 
portion of  the  blind  were  not  located. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind, 
37,054,  or  57.2  percent,  were  males, 
and  27,709,  or  42.8  percent  were 
females.  About  55  percent  of  the 
blind  reported  were  totally  blind,  and 
about  45  percent  were  partially  blind. 

Almost  65  percent  of  the  blind 
became  so  after  20  years  of  age,  so 
that  blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of 
adult  life.  The  number  of  blind  per 
100,000  of  population  was  greater 
among  the  negroes  than  among  the 
whites. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness 
occurring  after  birth  and  under  20 
years  of  age  were:  Injuries,  acci- 
dents and  operations,  sore  eyes, 
catarrh,  measles  and  scrofula.  The 
principal  causes  of  Dimdness  occur- 
ring in  adult  life  were:  Cataract, 
injuries,  accidents  and  operations, 
old  age,  affections  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  military  service,  sore 
eyes  and  neuralgia.  In  about  5 
percent  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
reported  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  related  as  cousins. 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  the 
;numerators  managed  to  classify  the 
'deaf"  and  "partly  deaf"  with  con- 
siderable success.  The  total  number 
)f  deaf  was  finally  determined  to  be '' 
39,287,  or  one  in  every  850  of  the  gen- 
eral population.  There  were  37,426 
totally  deaf  and  51,861  partly  deaf. 
Among  the  total  number  of  deaf  2772 
were  also  blind  and  24,369  dumb. 

It  was  found  that  deafness  upon 
the   whole  is   more   common  in  the 


Ssrn- part  oFthe  United  States 
than  in  the  southern.  The  largest 
ratio  of  all  is  found  in  the  New 
.England  states. 

There  are  more  deaf  males  than 
females,  for  of  the  total  number  of 
deaf  46,915,  or  52.5  percent,  were 
males  and  42,372,  or  47.5  percent, 
were  females. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  is 
definitely  stated  for  81,590  persons, 
and  of  these  59  percent  became  deaf 
before  the  age  of  20  years,  48  percent 
before  the  age  of  10  years,  40  percent 
before  the  age  of  5  years,  and  18 
percent  were  born  deaf. 

The  ability  to  speak  is  fairly  com- 
mon among  the  deaf.  Of  the  89,287 
persons  returned  as  deaf,  55,501  were 
able  to  speak  well,  9417  were  able 
to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369  could 
not  speak  at  all. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
report  is  the  information  concerning 
the  ability  to  "read  the  lips."  Of  me 
total  number  of  deaf,  14,474  reported 
that  they  could  read  the  lips,  13,986 
that  they  could  not,  and  60,287  did 
not  report. 

So  far  as  the  census  returns  show, 
the  power  of  lip-reading  is  confined 
to  the  totally  deaf.  This  fact  does 
not  arise  from  any  natural  inca- 
pacity of  the  partially  deaf  to  acquire 
the  art,-  but  from  conditions  which 
interfere  with  its  acquisition.  A  par- 
tially deaf  person,  in  an  effort  to 
favor  his  better  ear,  usually  turns 
his  head  away  from  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  conversing,  while  a 
totally  deaf  person  watches  the 
speaker's  mouth.  Speech-reading  is 
now  taught  in  the  schools  for  the 
deaf,  and  thus  many  of  the  deaf  from 
childhood  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  the  art  by  instruction. 

It  is  well  for  young  and  old  to 
bear  in  mind  the  causes  of  deafness. 
Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  ca- 
tarrh. Other  diseases  which  were 
reported  in  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of 
diminishing  importance:  Scarlet 
fever,  disease  of  ear,  meningitis, 
colds,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  brain 
fever,  influenza  and  malarial  fever. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  deafness 
from  scarlet  fever,  meningitis  and 
brain  fever,  more  than  75  percent  of 
that  due  to  measles,  and  more  than 
65  percent  of  that  due  to  diseases  of 
the  ear  occurred  in  childhood;  on  the 
other  hand,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  deafness  from  influenza,  catarrh 
rod  colds  occurred  In  adult  life. 


FAL.L  RIVER  (MASS.)   NEWS. 


Two  years  ago  Mr.  Duffeny  'was 
stricken  with  blindness.  He  was  at 
that  time  employed  in  one  of  the  lo- 
cal mills  and  drank  a  quantity  of  wa- 
ter from  a  corroded  pipe.  His  eyes 
were  affected,  and  he  was  stricken 
blind.  He  was  treated  by  local  physi- 
cians.  and  also  underwent  a  course  of 
treatment  ;<t  the  Carney  hospital. 
Through  the  efforts  of  his  friends  he 
has  been  able  to  purchase  the  boot- 
blac  king  stand.  j, 

Denver  fok-Pnst 
JUL    6  190S 


John    Kraemer    Hates   to    Leave 

Shanty  Behind  City  Hall,  But 

Is  Almost  Helpless. 


This  afternoon  John  Kraemer,  known 
as  the  "Blind  Man  Behind  the  City  Hall," 
will  leave  forever  the  little  shanty  on 
the  bank  of  Cherry  creek  in  the  rear  of 
the  city  hall,  which  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years  he  has  called  home.  Old  age 
and  rheumatic  trouble  have  tola"  on  the 
old  man  and  his  condition  has  become 
such  that  no  longer  can  he  take  care  of 
himself.  This  afternoon  he  will  be  taken 
to  St.  Anthony's  hospital  and  there  he 
will  spend  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  Kraemer  came 
to  Denver  from  Australia.  He  was  then 
50  years  old,  strong  and  healthy.  A 
shipbuilder  and  expert  iron  worker  by 
profession,  he  had  no  trouble  In  securing 
work  and  he  was  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity when  he  was  visited  by  the  ter- 
rible affliction  which  made  him  a  pauper 
and  threw  him  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
world.  During  a  severe  illness  his  eye- 
sight began  to  fail  him  and  very  soon 
he    was    totally    blind. 

Knowing  that  he  would  never  see 
again,  Kraemer  went  to  work  just  before 
he  lost  his  sight  completely  and  built  the 
shanty  which  ever  since  has  served  him 
as  a  home.  For  years  it  stood  on  the 
curbing  of  Larimer  street  just  back  of 
the  city  hall  and  Kraemer  conducted  a 
candy  and  fruit  stand  in  it.  Then  the 
boys  in  the  neighborhood,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  old  man's  affliction,  stole 
most  of  his  wares,  until  he  finally  closed 
his  business.  About  ten  years  ago  his 
shanty  was  moved  about  fifty  feet  back 
from  the  sidewalk  upon  the  bank  of 
Cherry  creek  and  there  the  old  man  has 
lived   ever   since. 

Although  in  reality  a  trespasser  on  the 
city's  ground,  Kraemer  never  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  police;  in  fact  the  police- 
men were  his  best  friends.  Together 
with  the  firemen  and  city  hall  officials, 
the  policemen  saw  to  it  that  Kraemer 
never  suffered  any  want  and  they  lib- 
erally provided  for  him  whenever  occa- 
sion demanded   it. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  old  man's 
illness  until  early  this  morning.  It  was 
about  4  o'clock  when  the  attention  of 
Police  Surgeon  Preston  and  Ambulance 
Driver  Harry  Stelger,  on  duty  in  the  sur- 
geon's office  in  the  rear  of  the  city  hall, 
were  attracted  by  loud  moans.  Rushing 
out  of  their  office,  Dr.  Preston  and  Stei- 
ger  found  the  blind  man  lying  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  his  shanty,  and  an 
examination  showed  Kraemer  to  be  in  a 
very  serious  condition.  He  was  given 
medical  aid  and  then  placed  on  his  cot. 

Friends  of  Kraemer  were  notified  and 
they  decided  to  send  him  to  St.  Anthony's 
hospital. 


fhiladelpnis 
6m  IN ,j  EVERY  1200 

bund!  says_census 

Inquiry  Conducted  Under  Direction 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
Discloses  Many  Interesting  Con- 
trasts—One-tenth  Born  Sightless. 


Washington,  July  8.— About  one  person 
In  every  1200  was  blind  and  one  in  every 
S50  persons  was  deaf  in  the  United  States 
In  1900,  according  to  a  special  census 
report  on  the  blind  and  deaf  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  that  year  just  issued  by  the 
census   Office. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  th« 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bel! 
who  determined  the  scope  of  the  inves- 
tigation and  wrote  the  text  of  the  re* 
port   on   the    deaf. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of  whon 
35,645  were  totally  blind  and  29,118  par 
tially  blind.  These  figures,  however,,  th 
report  says,  can  be  only  considered  a 
the  minimum  as  an  unknown  proportlo 
of  the  blind  were  not  located  by  the  enu 
merators.  Of  the  total  blind  37,054  were 
males  and  27,709   females. 

Chiefly  Among  Adults. 
[  Blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life,  almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  be- 
coming so  after  20  years  of  age.  About 
one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
were  born  so.  The  number  of  blind  per 
1000  of  population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign-born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites. 

Deafness  on  the  whole,  the  report  says, 
is  more  common  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  than  in  the  southern 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than  fe- 
males. The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the 
United  States  is  given  as  89,287,  of  whom 
37,426  were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  par- 
tially deaf.  From  the  latter  class,  how- 
ever, are  eliminated  those  merely  "hard 
of    hearing." 

Percentage  Larger  Among  Males. 

The  census  report  of  1890  gave  the  num- 
ber of  persons  as  deaf  as  121,178  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  returns  for 
1890  are  undoubtedly  excessive  while 
those  for  1900  are  deficient.  Of  the  to- 
tally deaf  52.5  per  cent,  were  males. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent,  were 
so  from  childhood  (under  20  years  of 
age)  and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  Of  the 
89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf,  55,501 
were  able  to  speak  well,  9417  imperfectly 
and   the  remainder  not  at  all.,. 
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THE  BLIND 


ONE    OF      EVERY     850     EEPORTEj| 
UNABLE    TO   HEAR  TLOTJD  ' 
TALK. 


And  of  Each  1,200  Americans,  One  Is 
Totally  Blind,  Exclusive  of  Those 
"Who  Suffer  Merely  from  "Defective 
Eye-sight" — Consanguinity  a  Po- 
tent Cause. 


One  in  every  1,200  persons  In  the  United 
States  is  totally  or  partially  blind,  and  one 
in  850  persons  is  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable  to 
hear   loud   conversation.     These   figures   are 


furnished  oy  a  lepori  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Grafton) 
and  just  made  public  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  The  statistics,  as  Dl 
himself  admits,  do  not  represent  the  full 
number  of  blind  or  deaf  because  It  was 
found  impossible  to  get  reports  on  all  per- 
sons so  afflicted. 

So  far  as  reports  were  received,  however, 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons  In  the 
United  States  In  1900  was  64.763,  of  whom 
35,045  were  totally  blind  and  29,118  partially 
blind.  Those  do  not  include  cases  which 
would  be  classified  as  "defective  eye-sight." 
The  deaf  numbered  89,287,  of  whom  37.476 
were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 

Men  are  afflicted  more  generally  than  wo- 
men. Of  the  totally  blind  57.2  per  cent.,  and 
of  the  totally  deaf  52.5  per  cent.,  were  males. 

Almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  became 
blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and  only  a  little 
more  than  30  per  cent,  before  20  years.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  blindness  Is  chiefly  a  defect 
of  adult  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind  from 
childhood,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
number  of  blind,  were  born  blind. 

In  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  so  related  twenty-five  per  cent, 
were  congenitally  blind,  while  among  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  not  cousins,  the 
proportion  congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8 
per    cent. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  consanguin- 
ity, it  would  seem  that  heredity  has  played 
a  part  in  producing  congenital  deafness  and 
the  deafness  occurring  in  adult  life.  Where 
a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a 
family,  it  may  lie  dormant  and  unsuspected 
until  some  serious  illness  attacks  a  member 
of  the  family,  when  the  weakness  is  revealed 
land  deafness  is  produced.  In  such  cases 
deafness  is  attributed  to  the  disease  and  not 
to  the  weakness,  although  both  are  proba- 
'bly   contributive   causes. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100.000  of  popula- 
tion was  greater  among  the  negroes  th3n 
among  the  whites.  Negroes  constitute  11.6 1 
per  cent,  of  the  general  population  end  cn'.y  | 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes 
reess  less  susceptible  to  deafness  than  the 
whites  is  probably  due  in  part  to  less  com- 
plete returns  from  the  negro  deaf. 

Neither  deaf  nor  blind  are  to  be  consid- 
jered  dependent  as  a  class.  Of  the  blind 
lat  least  10  years  of  age.  20  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation,  ;is  com- 
pared with  50.2  per  cent,  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  partially  blind,  as 
would  be  expected,  show  a  larger  propor- 
tion gainfully  employed  than  do  the  totally 
blind.  The  percentage  of  persons  engaged 
in  professional  pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, and  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  is  larger  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  In  these  three  classes  of  oc- 
cupations the  totally  blind  show  a  higher 
[percentage  engaged  than  do  the  partially 
blind.  Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  majority  were  engaged  in  agri- 
'cultural  pursuits,  the  percentage  so  engaged 
being  considerably  higher  than  in  the  gen- 
eral population. 

Of  those  at  least  10  years' of  age  among 
the  deaf.  3S.5  per  cent,  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed. Of  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully 
employed  89.7  per  cent,  were  found  in  oc- 
cupations in  which  perfect  or  even  partial 
hearing  is  not  essential.  It  is  especially  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  deaf  who  had  at- 
tended school  showed  a  much  larger  per 
cent,  gainfully  employed  than  those  who 
had  not.  and  that  whether  the  employment 
be  skilled  or  unskilled  is  largely  determined 
by    school    attendance. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14.474  reported 
that  they  could  read  the  lips.  13.9S6  that  they 
could  hot.  arid  60.827  did  not  report.  So  far 
as  the  census  returns  show,  the  power  of 
lip-reading  is  confined  to  the  totally  deaf. 
This  fact  does  not  arise  from  any  naturti 
incapacity  of  the  partially  deaf  to  acqui 
the  art,  but  from  conditions  which  int> 
_fere  with  its  acquisition.  A  partially  dea" 
person,  in  an  effort  to  favor  his  better  ear.- 
usually  turns  his  head  away  from  the  per- 
son with  whom  he  is  conversing,  while  a 
totally    deaf   person    watches    the    speaker's 

fnouth.    Speech-reading    is    now    taught    In 
he  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  many  of 
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»&"  ;the  deaf  from"  childhood  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  the  art  by  instruc- 
tion. 

Of  the  S9.2S7  persons  returned  as  deaf,  55,- 
501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9,417  were  able 
to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369  could  not! 
speak  at  all.  Practically  all  of  those  whoi 
speak  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  lost  their 
hearing  in  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age) 
On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  deaf  who 
speak  well  lost  their  hearing  in  adurt  life. 
Of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  96  per 
cent,  were  reported  as  totally  deaf.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  ability  to  speak 
pendent  largely  upon  two  factors— the  period 
of  life  when  deafness  occurred  and  the  de- 
gree of  deafness.  Deafness  interferes  rather 
with  the  acquisition  of  speech  than  with  its 

I  retention  after  it  has  once  been  acquired. 
As  speech  is  an  acquired  gift,  dependent 
for  its  development  and  perfection  largely 
upon  the  ability  to  hear  it  used  constantly, 
one  would  naturally  expect  that  children 
born  deaf  could  not  speak  and  that  children 
who  lost  their  power  of  hearing  before  they 
were  10  years  of  age  could  speak  only  im- 
perfectly. It  is,  therefore,  rather  surpris- 
ing to  find  that  25  per  cent,  of  those  born 
deaf  can  speak  and  that  about  62  per  cent, 
of  those  becoming  deaf  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  10  can  speak  perfectly.  The  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  therefore,  that  the  schools 
for    the   deaf   are    doing   excellent    work   in 

:  teaching  articulate  speech. 
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THE  BtilND  AND  THE  DEAF. 

Facts    from    a    Speclul    Report    of    the 
Census  Ofl5.ee. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  at  Washington  has 
just  issued  a  special  report  on  the  blind 
and  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  The 
inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  deter- 
mined the  scope  of  the  investigation  and 
wrote  the  text  on  the  report  on  the  deaf. 
The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not  only  data 
concerning  color,  sex,  nativity,  marital  con- 
dition, school  attendance,  and  occupation, 
but  also  much  information  in  regard  to  tha 
age  when  blindness  occurred  and  the  caus- 
es  of  blindness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,763 — or  about 
one  in  every  1,200  of  the  total  population. 
There  were  35,645  totally  blind,  and  29,118 
partially  blind.  These  figures,  however, 
can  be  considered  only  as  the  minimum, 
as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators.  The 
'number  of  partially  blind  by  no  means 
represents  the  facts  as  to  defective  eye- 
sight, but  represents  only  "verified"  cases. 
Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,054,  or  57.2 
per  cent.,  were  males,  and  27,709,  or  42.8 
per  cent.,  were  females.  Since  in  the  gen- 
eral population,  only  51.1  per  cent,  were1 
males  and  48.9  per  cent,  were  females,  it  is 
evident  that  blindness  occurs  more  fre- 
quently among  males.  About  55  per  cent. 
of  the  blind  reported  were  totally  blind,  and 
about  45  per  cent,  were  partially  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  before 
twenty  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  blind- 
ness is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  persons  blind  from  childhood,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  "  of 
blind,  were  born  blind. 

.  The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation was  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among  the 
foreign  born  whites  than  among  the  native 
whites,  the  difference  in  each  case  being 
more  marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blindness 
were  catarac,  injuries,  accidents,  and  op- 
erations, congenital  blindness,  old  age, 
and  sore   eyes.     Unknown  causes   were  re- 
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sponsible  for  a  slightly  greater  proportion 
of  cases  than  any  of  the  above  causes.  The 
principal  causes  of  blindness  occurring  af- 
ter birth  and  under  twenty  years  of  age  ' 
were,  injuries,  accidents,  and  operations;/ 
sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles,  and  scrofula. 
The  principal  causes  of  blindness  occurring 
in  adult  life  were  cataract;  injuries,  acci 
dents,  and  operations;  old  age;  affections 
of  the  nervous  apparatus;  military  service;! 
sore   eyes;   and  neuralgia. 

The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only  thel 
date  concerning  color,  sex,  race,  nativity,  - 
marital  condition,  school  attendance,  and 
occupation,  but  also  much  information  in 
regard  to  deafness  as  a  defect  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  to  communicate.  The  j 
total  number  of  deaf  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  be  89,287,  or  one  in  every  850  of 
the  general  population.  There  were  37,426 
totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf.  Among 
the  total  number  of  deaf,  2,722  were  also? 
blind,    and    24.369    dumb. 

Of  the  total   number  of  deaf,   46,915,   of 
52.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  42,372,  or  47.5 
per  cent,  were  females.     Since  in  the  gen- 
eral  population,    only   51.1   per   cent,    were 
males  and  48.9   per   cent,   were   females,   it 
would  seem  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the 
hypothesis    that    males    are    more    exposed 
to   accidents   than   females,    or   more    bus-  I 
ceptible  to  the  diseases  which  produce  deaf-  J 
ness.     Negroes   constitute  11.6  per  cent,   of  j 
the    general    population    and    only    5.2    per  | 
cent,   of  the  deaf.     The  age  when   deafness 
occurred  is  definitely  stated  for  81,590  per- 
sons,   and    of    these    59    per    cent,    became 
deaf    before   the    age    of   twenty   years,    48 
per  cent,   before   the  age   of   ten   years,   40  J 
per  cent,  before  the  age  of  five  years,  and  18 
per   cent,   were   born   deaf.     Of  the  totally 
deaf,    91    per    cent,    were    so    from    child- 
hood   (under  twenty  years   of  age),   and  36 
per  cent,  from  birth.     More  than  one-half 
of  the  totally  deaf  lost  all  power  of  hear- 
ing before  they  were  two  years  old.     Of  the 
partially    deaf,     about    one-third    became 
deaf   before   they    were    twenty   years    old, 
one-third   between   twenty    and   forty,    and 
one-third  after  reaching  forty. 

Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55,501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9,417  were 
able  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369  could 
not  speak  at  all.  Of  the  total  number  of 
deaf,  14,474  reported  that  they  could  read 
the  lips,  13,986  that  they  could  not,  and 
60,827  did  not  report. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused  deaf- 
ness in  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  while 
the  percentages  for  deafness  caused  by  af- 
fection of  the  internal  and  the  external  ear 
were  25.6  and  1.8',  respectively.  Of  the 
diseases  which  resulted  in  deafness  the 
most  important  is  catarrh. 
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A  special  report  of  the  bureau  of  the 
census  shows  that  one  person  in  every 
1200  is  blind  and  that  one  person  in 
every  850  is  deaf.  Of  the  87,054  blind 
55  per  cent  had  totally  lost  their  sight. 
The  deaf  total  over  89,000.  There  were 
more  males  than  females  blind  ana 
deaf. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  native  whites,  the 
difference  in  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences  in 
the  proportions  for  the  native  and  the 
foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  large-i 
ly  to  the  difference  in  the  age  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  olasses,  the  great, 
majority  of  the  foreign  born  whites  be-! 
lng  adults,  among  them  whom  blind-; 
ness  is  more  common. 


The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  yearr 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  am 
operations,  sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles 
and  scrofula.  The  principal  causes  o: 
IbMndness  occurring  in  adult  life  were 
cataract,  injuries,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions; old  ase;  affections  of  the  ner-- 
vous  apparatus;  military  service;  sore 
eyes;    and  neuralgia. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  catarrh. 
Other  diseases  which  were  reported  in1 
large  numbers  of  cases  were  as  fol-i 
lows,  In  order  of  diminishing  import-, 
ance:  Scarlet  fever,  disease  of  ear, 
meningitis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, brain  fever,  influenza,  and  ma- 
larial fever  and  quinine.  Malarial  fe- 
ver and  quinine  is  given  as  a  disease. 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  malarial  fever 
without  quinine  would  produce  deaf- 
ness. More  than  9)0  percent  of  the  deaf- 
ness from  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  and 
forain  fever,  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
that  due  to  measles,  and  more' than  65 
per  cent  of  that  due  to  disease  of  the 
ear  occurred  in  childhood;  on  the  other 
band,  mora  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
deafness  from  influenza,  catarrh  and 
colds   occurred  in   adult   life. 
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'THE  SAD  AFFLICTION  OF 


sTflfe  young,  Eaughter  of  Con.  Krig- 
bauil;p^e/^fithis  city  now  of  Am- 
brirlge,  Pa.,  who  was  operated  upon 
,,  while  living  here  for  a  growth  in  one 
»of  her  eyes,  by  which  the  e^e  was  re- 
taoved,  did  not  recover  as  WftsUiapati. 
fjaft~»"  The'  Btasyth.  re-appeared  and  is 
now  of  an  astonishing  size.  It  is  of 
a  cancerous  nature  and  protrudes 
from  the  socket  of  the  eye  as  large  as 
a  cantaloupe  and  extends  clear  along 
one  side  of  her  head.  She  is  slowly 
awaiting  the  final  summons,  which 
physicians  say  is  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  afflicted  girl  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  children  in  this  city, 
when  she  lived  here,^a:id  those  who 
knew  her  here  express  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  her  in  her  affliction. 
She  is  a  victim  of  the  dread  disease 
that  has  baffled  the  medical  profession 
for  all  time,  and  which  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world  to- 
day because  the  disease  growing  in  all 
countries.  Miss  Krighbaum  is  con- 
scious all  the  time  and  aside  from  the 
growth  is  in  good  health,  but  she  only 
awaits  a  time  when  the  dreaded  can- 
cer will  attack  some  vital  part  of  her 
body.  She  is  aware  of  her  conditiou 
and  is  resigned  to  her  fate. 

From 
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ALICE  DELANEY         l 
STRICKEN  BLIND 

...  ■  ' 

13-Year-OId  Girl  of  East  Mahanoy 
Junction  Suddenly  Loses  Her  Sight 
-Physicians  Puzzled  as  tj  the 
Cause  of  Her  Affliction. 


I)  daney,  a«ed  13  jeans,  of] 
East    Mahauoy  Junction,   upon   re-  [ 
turning     to   her   home  several   days  j 
ago  af  er  attending  an  entertainment 
in  town  was  stricken  suddenly  blind. 

Phys'oians  were  consulted  and  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  taki  the 
little  girl  to  a  Philadelphia  eye 
specialist  where  a  more  thorough  ex- 
amination could  be  made  of  her  eyes. 

As  the  unfortunate  child's  sight 
had  been  unimpaired,  the  ca«e  is 
looked  upon  as  a  very  pecu'iar  one, 
and  its  outcome  is  awaited  with 
much  interest  by  physicians  in  gen-, 
eral.  ' 

ASHLAND,  PA- 
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Stricken  blind  and  doomed  possibly  to 
live  hertnlire  life  in  darkuess  is  the  sad 
fate  which  has  been  suddenly  visited  up- 
on Alice  Delaney,  the  nine  year  old 
daughter  of  Patrick  Delaney.  of  Lake- 
side. Ten  days  ago  the  girl  complained 
of  violent  pains  in  her  head,  the  second 
day  they  had  increased  in  intensity,,  the 
third  day  her  vision  was  defective,  the 
fourth  day  she  could  see  but  little  and 
the  fifth  day  she  was  totally  blind.  (Jp- 
ou  the  advice  of  their  local  physician,  the 
little  girl  was  taken  to  an  eye  hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  yesterday.  Her  case  is 
practically  deemed  hopeless.  ^ 
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WILL  INSTRUCT 
i-vJBE  BLIND 
PUPILS 


Superintendent  E.  N.  Brown  and 

Corps  of  Teachers  Are    Re- 

Elected— Three  New  Ones. 


But  three  new  appointments,  In  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  force  of  the 
Ohio  State  School  forthj^jBltnd,  were 
made  Saturday  Bfc^nfTspecIal  session 
held  by  the  trustees.  Two  of  these  are 
to  take  the  place  of  those  who  resigned 
to  get  married,  while  one  new  teaoher 
was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Frieda  Hlrsch,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  new  department  of  domestic  science 
which  the  offloials  intend  to  make  a  suc- 
cess. The  three  teachers  who  resigned 
were    Misses    May    Irish,    Ella    Lereaux 
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SAVE  $45,000 
TO  THE  STATE 

3,0.-Dispatcli 


Governor  Harris,  Attorney  General  i 
5111s  and  Auditor  of  State  Guilbert 
Saturday  vetoed  a  mysterious  up- 
iropriation  of  the  last  legislature  for 
nslalling  new  heating  plants  at  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
State  School  fo^.thfl  "Blipd.  The 
plants  would  have  cost  $45,000. 

It  is  stated  by  Superintendent 
I  ones  of  the  Dea.f  and  Dumb  institu- 
lon  and  Superintendent  Brown  of 
lie  Blind  asylum  that  their  respec- 
ftve  institutions  are   not  In   need  of 

new  heating  plant  and  that  the  ap- 
propriation was  not  urged  by  the 
officers   of   these    institutions. 

Say   Company   Passed   Bill. 

Both  say  that  their  trustees  were 
approached  by  officers  of  the  Colum- 
bus Public  Service  company,  who  ex- 
plained what  a  great,  saving  the  state 
would  make  by  putting  in  new  heat- 
ing plants  and  they  express  the  be- 
lief that  that  company  secured  the 
passage  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

A  provision  of  the  appropriation 
bill  was  that  the  power  for  the  plant 
should  be  contracted  for  some'  cen- 
tral service  company.  This  would 
have  given  the  Columbus  Public 
Service  company  a  chance  at  the  con- 
tract. But  the  law  put  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  project  into  the  hands 
of  the  three  state  officers  as  a  spe- 
cial commission.  They  met  Satur- 
day and  indefinitely  postponed  con- 
sLdflFation  of  the  scheme.  This  means 

that  the  new  heating  plants  will  not 
be  put  in. 

Charles  L.  Kurtz,  former  promi- 
nent politician,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Columbus  Public  Service  company. 
Officers  of  this  company  say  that 
when  the  matter  was  taken  up  with 
the  state  institution  trustees  both 
hoards  thought  well  of  it.  They 
claim  that  the  part  played  by  the 
public  service  company  was  one  of( 
honorable   business. 
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and  Miss  Jamison.  The  list  of  teachers 
for  the  coming  year  will  he  as  follows, 
led  by  Edwin  N.  Brown,  ro-elected  as 
superintendent 

Literary  teachers — George  S.  Chapin, 
Miss  Clara  McClure,  J.  Frank  Lumb, 
Miss  Florence  M.  Cowley,  Miss  Helen 
Cook,  Miss  Pauline  Gray.  Miss  Emma 
Tracy,  Miss  May  L.  Winters,  Miss  Ella 
Juda,  Miss  Maud  Loreaux,  Miss  Mary 
Harding. 

Teachers  of  music — James  MoCombs, 
F.  Charles  Extlne.  John  Bitzer,  Miss 
Rosina  Ernst,  William  Dalgarn,  Miss 
Clara  L.  Austin,  James  E.  Foster,  Miss 
Wllhelmina  Reiber   (acoompanlst). 

Music  readers — Miss  Kate  Henderlick, 
Miss   Delia  Poindexter. 

Industrial  tea-chers — Edward  Roberts, 
A.  P.  Hlller,  Miss  Emily  Woodward, 
Mrs.  Anna  Sheldon. 

Teachers  of  domestic  science — M5s3 
Frieda   Hirs.-h.  j 


'USE  PUBLIC 
IttllCE  HEAT 


State  Institutions  Will  Xot 

Be  Equipped  for  It,  by 

the  State. 


ODD     APPROPRIATION. 


It  "Was  Made  Conditionally 
by  Last  Session  of  the 


Legislature. 


The  Institutions  for  the  blind  and 
,  the  deaf  and  dumb  will  not  be  equip- 
ped for  the  use  of  heat  from  the  plant 
of  the  Columbus  Public  Service  com- 
pany, as  proposed  by  a  conditional  ap- 
propriation of  $45,000  placed  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill  by  the  I 
lature  last  winter.  Some  surprise  was 
caused  among  the  trustees  and  officers 
of  those  institutions  when  it  was  found 
that  such  an  item  had  been  put  in  th« 
bill  and  much  speculation  as  to  who 
had  asked  it  was  indulged  in.  No 
member  of  the  legislature  has  ever 
come    forward   and    acki  I    au- 

thorship. 

BALKED    ON    ITEM. 

The  matter  caused  some  unpleasant 
talk  and  the  result  was  that  th^ 
islature  'balked  on  the  item  and  it  could 
only  be  put  through  conditionally.  That 
Was  that  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  governor,  the  attorney  general  and 
the  auditor  of  state  should  after  in- 
vestigation decide  that  the  proposition 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  state. 
POSTPONED    IT. 

Because   of   the    illness   of   Governor 
Pattison  nothing  was  done  in  the  mat- 
ter   during   his    life.      The    commi- 
met  the  trustees  of  the  two  institui 
and       their     superintendents.     Me 
Jones    and    Brown,    in    the    governor's 
office,      Saturday.      and    after    hearing 
from  the  representatives  of  the  two  in- 
Ftitutions,   decided   unanimously   to   in- 
definitely   postpone    the    matter.      That 
the  commission  did  not  finally  kill  th6 
proposition   caused   some  comment,  but 
the  action  that  was  taken  is  equivalent 
to  that.     The  appropriation  will  not  bs 
used. 

BOTH  OPPOSED. 
The  superintendents  of  the  institu- 
tions were  specially  strong  in  their  op- 
position to  the  plan.  Mr.  Jones  said 
that  his  institution  had  a  plant  that 
had   cost  the  state  aboir  and 

which  would  be  literally   thrown  away. 
If  the  new  deal  were  made. 
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"BxliiMt    Work   of   the    Blind. 

An    interesting-  exhibition Xffll   be   opened  to 
tn^pubuT at  W-«^»-  tSrSS 

,lin(j      students      will     be     ex 
hibited      a*    an    exposition     of    the    needs    of 
the    Mind   and   of   the   alms   o£    the    class   will 


^racuse.N.Y.- Herald 


One  in  Every  1,200  of  Population 
in  m0  Was  Unable  to  See. 


ONE  IN    850  COULD  NOT    HEAE 


interesting  Statistics  Issued  by  the  Census 
Department  Under  the  Direction  of  Dr. 
Alexandgr  Graham  Bell — Blindness  Com- 
mon Among  Children  of  Intermarried 
Relatives. 


About  one  person  in  every  1,200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every  850  persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on  the 
blind  and  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
tbat  year,  just  issued  by  the  Census, 
office  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.  The  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  United  States  in  1900: 
was  u'4,763,  of  whom  35,645  were  totally! 
blind  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  the  report  says,  can  be 
only  considered  as  the  minimum,  as  an 
unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were 
not  located  by  the  enumerators. 

Of  the  total  blind  37.05-1  were  males; 
and  27,709  females.  Blindness  is 
chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life,  almost  55 
per  cent  of  the  blind  becoming  so  after 
20  years  of  age.  About  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  were  born  so.  The 
number  of  blind  per  1,000  of  population 
was  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among 
the  foreign  born  whites  than  among  the 
native  whites.  In  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  blindness  reported,  the  par- 
ents of  the  blind  were  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related,  25 
per  cent  were  congenitally  blind,  while 
among  the  blind  whose  parents  were  noti 
cousins  the  proportion  congenitally  blindj 
was  only  G.8  per  cent.  Of  the  blind  at| 
least  10  years  of  age,  20  per  cent  were 
engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation. 
The  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in 
■  professional  pursuits,  ti;ade  and  trans- 
portation and  iu  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries  is  larger  among  the 
totally  blind  than  among  the  general 
population. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
southern  and  there  are  more  deaf  males 
tlinn  females.  The  total  number  of  deaf  | 
in  the  United  States  is  89,287,  of  whom 
37,426  were  totally  deaf  and  51,8(51 
partly  deaf.  From  the  latter  class, 
however,  are  eliminated  those  merely 
hard  of  hearing.  Of  the  totally  deaf 
52. 5  per  cent  were  males.  Of  the  totally 
deaf  91  per  cent  were  so  from  childhood 
(under    20   years    of   age). 
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/cheaper  reading  for  the 

BLIND 


Ud  scholars  will  he  benefited  by  an  innovation  in 
the  manufacture  or  the-  books  used  by  hem  It 
consists  of  embossing  the  ordinary  Bvaijle  letters 
on  sheets  of  aluminum  instead  of  paper.  T.  his  .makes  a 
mo« permanent  sheet  and  permits  of  their  being  made 
moie  >,,',,  tint  the  cost  is  greatly  decreased. 
111  ^e  m-w  fd°eaTas  hlso  the  advantage  that  the  letters 
c-m  he  more  readily  discerned  on  the  metal  sheets  thin 
bn the  Paper.  •  Which  is  a  welcome  improvement,  partlr 
?arl  for  those  who  became  blind  in  alter  life  and  wh 
Rnefers  are  therefore,  not  as  sensitive  as  those  of  ot 
unfortunates.  These  metal  sheets  are  so  thin  that  a  ] 
an  inch  thick  contains  25p. 
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Also   29,118  Americans   Arei 
Partially  Sightless.        ' 

_ 

iS9,287    PEOPLE    CANNOT    HEAE 


'Hen  Outnumber  Women  in  Both  Classes. 
Blindness  More   Common   Among   Ne- 
groes  and   Foreign-born   Than   Among 
Native     Americans — Many     Cases     of  I 
Deafness  Caused  by  Disease. 


There  are.  more  blind  males  than  fe- 
ttiajes  In  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  special  report  ■  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
just  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

In  1900  there  was  one  blind  person  in 
every  1,200  population,  or  a  total  or  64,763. 
Of  this  number  35,645  were  totally  blind 
and   29, US   partially  blind. 

The  total  number  of  blind  males  was 
37,054,  or  57.2  per  cent  of  all  the  blind, 
and  the  number  of  females  was  27,709. 
This  would  Indicate  that  blindness  Is 
more  frequent  among  males.  About  65 
per  cent  of  the  number  became  blind 
after  they  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty 
years.  About  one-fourth  of  the  persons 
blind  from  childhood  were  born  blind. 

Blindness  is  found  to  be  more  common 
among  the  negroes  and  foreign-born 
whites  than  among  the  native  population. 
About  20  per  cent  of  the  blind  at  least 
ten  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation,  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  50.2  per  cent  among-  the  gen- 
eral population. 

There  was  a  less  number  of  deaf  per- 
sons than  blind  ones,  the  average  of  the 
former  being  one  to  every  850  persons. 
The  number  totaled  S9.287.  of  whom  37,426 
are  classified  as  totally  deaf.  A  peeuliar 
fact  Is  the  statement  that  deafness  is 
mere  common  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  than  in  the  southern  sections. 

That  deafness  is  more  common  among 
'the  males  than  among  females  is  shown 
*y  the  fact  that  there  were  46,915  deaf 
males,  or  52.5  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent  of 
•the  general  population  and  only  5.2  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  deaf. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  is  defi- 
nitely staled  for  81.590  persons,  and  59 
per  cent  of  these  became  deaf  before  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  48  per  cent  of  them 
before  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  40  per 
cent  before  the  age  of  five  years,  while 
IS   per  cent  were   born    deaf. 

The   report  continues: 

24,369  Deaf  Are  Dumb. 
"Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55,501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9,417  were 
able  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24.369  could 
not  speak  at  all.  Practically  all  of  those 
who  speak  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  lost 
their  hearing  In  childhood  (under  twenty 
years  of  age).  On  the  other  hand  the 
majority  of  deaf  who  speak  well  '  lost 
their  hearing   In   adult   life.     Of   the   deaf 


and  dumb,  more  than  96  per  cent  wore 
reported  as  totally  deaf.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  ability  to  speak  is  de- 
pendent largely  upon  two  factors — the  pe- 
riod of  life  when  deafness  occurred  ana 
the  degree  of  deafness.  Deafness  inter- 
feres rather  with  the  acquisition  of  speech 
than  with  its  retention  after  it  has  once 
been  acquired. 

"As  speech  ie  an  acquired  gift,  depend- 
ent for  Its  development  and  perfection 
largely  upon  the  ability  to  hear  it  used 
constantly,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  children  born  deaf  could  not  speak, 
and  that  children  who  lost  their  power  of 
hearing  before  they  were  ten  years  of  age 
cculd  speak  only  imperfectly.  It  is 
therefore  rather  surprising  to  find  that  25 
per  cent  of  those  born  deaf  can  spea.k, 
and  that  about  62  Der  cent  of  those  be- 
coming deaf  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
ten  can  speak  perfectly.  The  conclusion 
is,  therefore,  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  teaching  ar- 
ticulate  SDeech. 

"Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474  re- 
ported that  they  could  read  the  lips,  13.9SS 
that  they  could  not,  and  60,827  did  not  re- 
port. So  far  as  the  census  returns  show, 
the  power  of  lip-reading  is  confined  to 
the  totally  deaf.  This  fact  does  not  arise 
from  any  natural  incapacity  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  to  acquire  the  art,  but  from 
conditions  which  interfere  with  its  acqui- 
sition. A  partially  deaf  person,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  favor  his  better  ear,  usually  turns 
his  head  away  from  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  conversing,  while  a  totally 
deaf  person  watches  the  speaker's  mouth. 
Speech-reading  is  now  taught  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  many  of 
the  deaf  from  childhood  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  the  art  by  Instruc- 
tion. It  Is  rather  remarkable  that  4,641 
persons  who  could  not  speak  at  all  should 
have  been  returned  as  able  to  read  the 
lips.  The  explanation  probably  is  that 
the  two  arts  are  separate,  and  that  suc- 
cess in  acquiring  one  does  not  imply  suc- 
cess in  acquiring  the  other. 

.  "As  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion, 67.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf  concern- 
ing whom  the  facts  were  known  used 
speech ;  14.S  per  cent  used  sign-language, 
finger-spelling,  and  writing,  but  not 
speech;    7.2    per    cent    used    sign-language 

only:  4.7  per  cent  used  sign-language, 
finger-spelling,  speech,  and  writing,  and 
5.7  per  cent  used  various  other  combina- 
tions. 

Catarrh  Causes  Much  Deafness. 

"Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in  deaf- 
ness the  most  important  is  catarrh.  Other 
diseases  which  were  reported  in  large 
numbers  of  cases  -were  as  follows,  in 
the  order  of  diminishing  importance: 
Scarlet  fever,  disease  of  ear,  meningitis, 
colds,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  brain  fever, 
influenza,  and  malarial  fever  and  quinine. 
Malarial  fever  and  quinine  Is  given  as  a 
disease,  for  It  is  doubtful  If  malariai 
fever  without  quinine  would  iproduce 
deafness.  More  than  90  per  cent  of  the 
deafness  from  scarlet  fever,  meningitis, 
and  brain  fever,  more  than  75  per  cent 
of  that  due  to  measles,  and  more  than 
65  per  cent  of  that  due  to  diseases  of  the 
ear  occurred  in  childhood:  on  the  other 
hand,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  deaf- 
ness from  Influenza,  catarrh,  and  colds 
occurred  In  adult  life. 

"Those  who  had  attended  school  formed 
73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  Of  the  totally 
deaf,  77.5  per  cent  had  attended  special 
schools,  as  compared  with  6.8  r-er  cent  of 
the  partially  deaf.  Of  those  who  lost 
hearing  before  they  were  5  years  old, 
81.5  per  cent  attended  special  schools. 

"Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age 
among  the  deaf,  3S.5  per  cent  were  gain- 
fully employed,  as  compared  with  50.2 
per  cent  among  the  general  population. 
Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
a  drawback   In   securing  employment,    al- 


ifffi    the   deaf,   ris  a  Class,    can  by  no 
means   be   considered   dependent.     Of  the 
Seat    who    were    ffalnfully    employed,    69.; 
per    cent    were    found    in    occupations    ir 
which    perfect  or  ever,   partial   hearing  i 
not  essential     It  is  especially  Interestlni 
to   note   iliat  the  deaf  who  had  attendei 
school    showed    a    much    larger    per    cen 
gainfully   employed   than   those  who   ha 
lint,    und    that    whether    the    employmer 
be    skilled  '  or    unskilled    Is    largely    d« 
termlnad   by  school  attendance. " 
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BLIND  A 
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AF  PERSONS. 


1  «rt  the  United  States  According  to  the 
Census  of  1900. 

Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,     who 
i  'l-^fljA  jaWiei'iiig  of  statii 
to  t*MJfind  and  deaf  for   the 
!  of   1900,  has  just  made  a  corn- 
report     and       enumeration     of 
;  lose  I Ii-U3    aff  scfced     in    the    V. 
|  Plates.     The  total     number    of     blind 
leisons  in   the  United  'States   in  1900' 
was  64.768 — or     about    one     in  every 
I  200  of  the  total     population.     There 

<\~i  totally  blind,  and  29  I 
!  rtially  blind.  Of  the  total  number 
of  blind  37,054,  or  57.2  per  cent  were 
mnh  s.  and  27,709,  or  42. S  per  cent, 
were  females.  Since  in  the  general 
[><  nutation  only  51.1  per  cent  were 
irales  and  48.9  per  cent  were  females, 
il  is  evident  that  blindness  occurs 
lvore  frequently  among  males.  The 
statistics  also  show  that  blindness  is 
fore  common  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites.  Of  those  affected 
v  ith  deafness  there  were  S9.2S7,  or 
rae  in  every  850  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. There  were  37,426  totally 
ov-af  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
Among  the  total  number  of  deaf  2,772 
wt-re  also  blind  and  24 ,.'169  dumb.  The 
1  ,ind  are  considered  as  dependent  but 
i  he  deaf,  although  considerably  handi- 
ed  are  yet  able  to  secure  empioy- 
p.ent  and  earn  a  living.  Of  those  at 
least  10  years  of  age  among  the  deaf. 
: : s . 5  per  cent  were  gainfully  employed, 
as  compared  with  50.2  per  cent 
among  the  general  population.  Of 
the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  employed 
mi .7  per  cent  were  found  in  occupa- 
t  <-ns  in  which  perfect  or  even  partial 
1  earing  is  not. essential.  It  is  of  es- 
pecial  interest  to  note  that  the  deaf 
v,  ho  had  attended  school  showed  a 
much  larger  per  cent  gainfully  em- 
rdoyed  than  those  who  had  not.  / 
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DEAF  AND   BLIND  FIGURES. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CENSUS  BUREAU. 
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AMEBICANS     SIGHTLESS. 


Significant  Facts  Revealed  by  Dr  Al- 
exander  Graham   Bell's    Statistics. 

About  one  person  in  every  1200  was 
>lmd  and  one  in  every  S30  persons  was 
(eaf  in  the  United  States  in  1000  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on  the 
dind   and   deaf   in   the   United   States   in 


hat  year  just  issued  by  the  census  office; 
'be  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
ll ii on  of  Dr  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
etermiried  the  scope  Of  the  invest  Ration 
ml  wrote  the  text  of  the  report  on  the 
eaf.  The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
'nited  States  in  1000  was  84,763,  of  whom 
5.B45  were  totaly  blind,  and  29,118  par. 
[ally  blind.  Of  the  total  blind,  3i,054 
fere  males  and  27,700  females.  About 
ne-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
vere  born  so. 
The  number  of  blind  per  1000  of  popula- 
ion  was  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
iniong  the  whites,  and  greater  among  the 
oreign-born  whites  tbau  among  the  na- 
ive whites.  In  about  5  per  cent  of  the 
»ases  of  blindness  reported  the  parents  of 
he  blind  were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  so  related  25  per  cent  were 
pongeuitally  blind,  while  among  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  not  cousins  the  pro- 
portion congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8 
per  cent.  Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years 
'){  age  20  per  cent  were  engaged, in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  percentage  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  trade 
and  transportation  and  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  is  larger  among 
the  totally  blind  than  among  the  general 
population. 

:  Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report  says, 
is  more  common  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States  than  in  the  southern, 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than  fe- 
males. The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the 
United  States  is  given  as  80,287,  of  whom 
37,426  were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partial- 
lv  deaf.  The  report  presents  figures  to 
show  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
doing  excellent  work  in  teaching  articulate 
speech.  When  the  subject:  of  deafness  « 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  con 
sanguinitv,  it  would  seem  that  hereditj 
has  played  a  part  in  placing  congenita 
deafness  and  the  deafness  occurring  n 
adult  life;'  whereas  deafness  appearing  ii 
early  childhood,  under  the  age  of  five,  i: 
probably  to  a  large  extent  adventitious. 

Syracuse,  N.Y.  -  Herald 
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e  in  Every  1,200  of  Population 
in  1900  Was  Unable  to  See. 


ONE  IN    850  COULD  NOT    HEAR 


Interesting  Statistics  Issued  by  the  Census 
Department  Under  the  Direction  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell — Blindness  Com- 
mon Among  Children  of  Intermarried 
Relatives. 


About  one  person  in  every  1,200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every  850  persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1000,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on  the 
blind  and  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
that  year,  just  issued  by  the  Census 
office  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell.  The  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
was  64,703,  of  whom  35,645  were  totally 
blind  and  20,118  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  the  report  says,  can  be 
only  considered  as  the  minimum,  as  an 
unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were 
not  located   by  the   enumerators. 

Of  the  to'-al  blind  37.054  were  males 
and  27,700  females.  Blindness  is 
chieliy  a  defect  of  adult  life,  almost  55 
per  cent  of  the  blind  becoming  so  after 
20  years  of  age.  About  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind  were  born  so.  The 
number  of  blind  per  1,000  of  population 
was  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among 
the  foreign  born  whites  than  among  the 
native  whites.  In  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  cases  of  blindness  reported,  the  par- 
ents  of  the  blind   were  cousins.     Of  the 


blind  whose  parents  were  so  related,  23 
per  cent  were  congenitally  blind,  while 
unjoin,-  the  blind  whose  parent!  were  not 
cousin-:  the  proportion  congenitally  blind 
was  only  0.8  p  be  blind  at 

of  age,  20  per  i  enl   were 
engaged   in  some  gainful  occupation. 

Xli  _"c  .,f  persona  engaged  In 

professional    pui  and    iran»- 

poi  i  anufacturing  and  me- 

totally   blind   than   ai  gi  nera 

populc 

Dcnfin    i,    on    the    whole,    the    n 
common   in   the   not 
pari    of   the    United   Statee    (ban    i: 
southern  and  there  are  more  deaf  males 
than  fenui  number  ..f  deaf 

in  the  United  Statee  is  89,287,  of  whom 
8 1, 420    were    totally  deaf     and     51.8(5] 
partly    deaf.      From     the     latter    i 
!>''"■ "  rei .    are    el  tninnt  d    tho 
hard    of   hearing.      Of    the    totally 
52.o  per  ci  nl  ivere  males,    of  the  totally 
deaf  91  per  cent  irere  so  from  childhood 
(under    20    years    of   age). 

BUND  CHILDREN 
WILL/ PICNIC 

Forty  blind  children  will  be 
given  an  outing  and  hay  ride  to 
the  Clovernook  Home  for  the 
Blind  Friday. 

They  will  assemble  at  the  Pub-: 
lie  Library.  Miss  Leah  Rosenthal 
will  have  charge  of  the  party.  At 
Clovernook  they  will  be  received 
by  the  Misses  Trader. 
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MANY  BLIND  AND  DEA*Fr" 

Census    Report     Shows    That      One    in 

Every   Eight     Hundred     and   Fifty 

CaiA  Hear. 
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Washington,  D.  G,  Julv  9.— About  one 
person  in  every  12,000  was  blind  and  one 
m  every  850  persons  was  deaf  in  the 
United  Staves  in  1900  according  to  a  cen- 
sus report  just  issued  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  total  limber  of  blind  in  the 
'United  State3  in  lDOO  was  04.763  of 
whom  35,645  were  totally  blind  and  29/ 
IIS  partially  blind.  The'total  number  of 
deaf  in  the  United  States  is  given  as 
2S7,  of  whom  37.426  were  totallv  deaf 
and  51,861  partially  deaf. 


BLINDNESS  IN  UNITED  STATES. 


jHE  total  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  in  . 
1900  was  64,76S-or  about  one  in 
every  1,200  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. There  were  36,645  total- 
ly blind,  and  29,113  partially  blind. 
These  figures,  however,  can  be  consid- 
ered only  as  the  minimum,  as  an  un- 
known proportion  of  the  blind  were  not 
located  bv  the  enumerators.  The  num- 
ber of  partially  blind  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  facts  as  to  defective  eyesights, 
but  represents  only    "verified     cases 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37.0&4,  or 
57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  27,709,  or 
42.8  per  cent,  were  females.  Since  in  the 
general  population  only  61.1  per  cent 
were  males  and  48.9  per  cent  were  fe- 
males, it  is  evident  that  blindness  oc- 
curs more  frequently  among  males. 
■  About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  reported 
were  totally  blind,  and  about  45  per  cent 
were  partially  blind.  A  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  blind  males  than  of  blind 
•  females  were  totally  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  became 
blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and  only  a 
little  more  than  30  per  cent  before  20 
years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  blindness  is 
chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life.  It  is  inter- 
esing  to  note  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  persons  blind  from  childhood,  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
blind,  were  born  blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation   was     greater    among    the    negroes 
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than  among  the  whites,  and  greater 
among  the  foreign-born  whites  than 
among  the  native  whites,  the  difference  \ 
in  each  case  being  more  marked  for  the 
totally  blind  than  for  the  partially  blind. 
The  differences  in  the  proportions  for  the 
native  and  the  foreign-born  whites  are 
due  very  largely  to  the  difference  in  the 
age  distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  foreign-born  whites 
being  adults,  among  whom  blindness  i3 
more  common. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blindness 
were  cataract;  injuries,  accidents  and 
operations;  congenital  blindness;  old  age; 
and  sore  eyes.  Unknown  causes  were 
responsible  for  a  slightly  greater  propor- 
tion of  cases  than  any  of  the  above 
causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years  of 
the  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations,  sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles 
and  scrofula.  The  principal  causes  of 
blindness  occurring  in  adult  life  were 
cataract,  injuries,  accidents  and  opera- 
tions, old  age,  affections  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  military  service,  sore  eyes 
and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  th'te  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related  25 
per  cent  were  congenitally  blind,  while 
among  the  blind  whose  parents  were  not 
cousins,  the  proportion  congenitally  blind 
was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
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America's   Deaf  and   Blind 


The  Blireau  o£  the  Census  has  just 
issued   a   special    report  on  the   blind 
and   the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1900.   The  inquiry  was  conducted  un- 
cier    the    direction    of    Dr.    Alexander 
Graham     Bell,     who     determined     the 
S'  ope  of  the  investigation  and  wrote 
tthe  text  of  the  report  on  the  deaf. 
The      RJjrtrl. 
The  report  on   the   blind  gives  not. 
only    data      concerning      color,      sex, 
nativity,      marital      condition,      school 
!  ttendance,   and    ocupations,    but   also 
much    information    in    regard    to    the 
age  when   blindness  occurred  and  the 
s  of  blindness. 
One   in    Every   1,200   persons   Blind. 
The   total  number  of  blind  persons 
in   the   United  States  in  1900  was  64,- 
763 — or   about   one   in   every   1,200   of 
the   total    population.   There  were   35,- 
645  totally  blind,  and  29, US  partially 
blind.     These     figures,    however,     can 
l.e   considered   only  as   the   minimum, 
as     an     unknown     proportion     of    the 
i    were    not    located    by   the   enu- 
merators.     The     number     of     partly 
blind     by    no    means    represents    the 
facts    as.  to    defective    eyesight,    but 
represents    only    'verified"   cases. 
More   Blind   Males  Than   Females. 
Of   the   total   number   of    blind,    37,- 
054,    or    ~j~:l    per    cent,    were    males, 
and    27,709,    or    42.8  .per    cent,    were 
<  mali       Since  in  the  general  popula- 
tion  only    51.1    per    cent   were   males 
and    48.9    per    cent    were    females,    it 
ident  that  blindness  occurs  more 
frequently  among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
ported were  totally  blind,  and  about 
45  per  cent  were  partially  blind.  A 
Biightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
male:;  than  of  blind  females  were 
totally    blind. 

Elindnesss     More     Common     in     Adult 
Life. 
Almost    05    per    cent    of    the    blind 
became    blind    after   20   years   of   age, 
only    a    little    more   than   30   per] 


cent  before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of 
adult  life.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  "about  one-fourth  of  the  persons 
blind  from  childhood,  or  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind, 
were  born   blind. 

Blindness    More   Common   Among   The 
Negroes   and    Foreign    Born    Whites. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000 
of  population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than}  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born 
whites  than  among  the  native  whites, 
the  difference  in  each  case  being 
more  marked  for  the  totally  blind; 
than  for  the  partially  blind.  The 
differences  in  the  proportions  for  the, 
native  and  the  foreign  horn  whites 
are  due  very  largely  to  the  difference; 
in  the  age  distribution  of  the  two 
classes,  the  great  majority  of  the 
foreign  born  whites  being  adults, 
among  whom  blindness  is  more  com- 
mon. 

Leading    Causes    of    Blindness. 

The  most  important  causes  of 
|  blindness  were,  cataract;  injuries,' 
accidents  and  operations;  congeni- 
tal blindness;  old  age;  and  sore  eyes. 
Unknown  causes  were  responsible 
for  a  slightly  greater  proportion  of 
cases   than   any   of  the  above   causes.; 

The  principal  causes  of  i  blindness! 
occurring  after  birth  and  under  20 
years  of  age  were,  injuries,  acci' 
dents,  and  operations;  sore  eyes; 
catarrh;  measles;  and  scrofula.  The 
principal  causes  of  blindness  occur 
ring  in  adult  life  were  cataract;  in] 
juries,  accidents,  and  operations;  old 
age;  affections  of  the  nervous  appal 
i uii is;  military  service;  sore  eyes; 
and  neuralgia. 

Consanguinity    of    Parents. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases; 
of  blindness  reported  the  parents  ofj 
the  blind  were  related  as  cousins. 
Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were  so 
related    2.rj    per   cent   were   congenital- 


ly~hirnd,  while  among 
whose  parents  were  not  cousins,  the 
proportion  congenitally  blind  was 
only  6.8  per  cent. 

Occupations. 
Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of 
age  20  per  cent  were  engaged  m. 
some  gainful  occupation,  as  compar- 
ed with  50.2  per  cent  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  partially  blind, 
as  would  be  expected,  show  a  larger 
proportion  gainfully  employed  than, 
cto  the  totally  blind.  the  per- 
centage of  persons  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation, and  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  is  larger 
among- the  totally  blind  than  among 
the  general  population.  In  these 
three  classes  o'f  occupations  the-  to- 
tally blind  show  a  higher  percentage 
c-ngaged  than  do  the  partially  band. 
Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  majority  were  engaged 
In  agricultural  pursuits,  the  percen- 
tage so  engaged  being  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

The  Deaf. 
The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not 
only  the  date  concerning  color  sex, 
race,  nativity,  marital  condition' 
school  atendance.  and  occupations, 
but  also  much  information  In  regard 
to  deafness  as  a  defect  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  to  communicate. 
In  collecting  the  figures  for  this 
report  the  census  enumerators  were 
instructed  to  return  the  name,  sex, 
age,  and  post  office  address  of  every 
person  who  could  not  understand 
loudly  shouted  conversation.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  definition  of  the  deaf 
was  to  eliminate  from  the  report  all 
wild  were  simply  "hard  of  hearing." 
By  correspondence  with  the  persons 
ireUH-ned  bv  the  enumerators  and 
iwithi'the  special  schools  for  the  deaf, 
ji;  was  discovered  that  many  had 
been  erroneously  classified  as  deaf. 
Although  some  of  these  cases  were 
eliminated,  it  seemed  best  to  include 
those  who  wrote  tnat,  in  spite  of  the 
enumerator's  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, they  could  hear  loudly  shouted 
[conversation,  because  in  such  cases 
the  defect  in  hearing  undoubtedly 
approached  closely  total  deafness. 
Such  persons  have  been  classified 
Bt.perately  as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a 
class  which  includes  by  no  means 
all  the  partially  deaf  in  .the  United 
States,  as  every  effort  was  made  to 
eliminate  those  who  were  merely 
"hard  of  hearing." 

One  in  Every  850  Persons  Deaf. 
According  to  this  method  of  classi- 
fication, the  total  number  of  deaf 
was  finally  determined  to  be  89,287, 
or  one  in  every  8„.  of  the. general 
population.  There  were  37,426  totally 
deaf  and  51, SGI  partially  deaf.  Among 
the  total  number  of  deaf  2,772  were 
also  blind  and  24,36&  dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with 
those  obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is 
a  difficult  question  to  determine,  as 
the  method  of  collecting  and  classi- 
fying the  statistics  has  been  so  fre- 
quently changed  that  the  results  are 
not  perfectly  comparable.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  the  whole  number  of 
deaf  persons  returned  was  121,178, 
or  1,935  per  million  of  population; 
whereas  in  the  present  census  the 
whole  number  was  89,287,  or  1,17b 
per  million  of  population.  Probably 
no,  accurate  conclusion  regarding  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  deafness 
can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  as 
the  returns  for  1890  are  undoubtedly 
excessive  while  those  for  1900  are 
deficient. 
Deafness  upon  the  whole  is  more 
common  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern. 
The  North  Atlantic  and  North  Cen- 
tral divisions  show  a  larger  ratio 
per  million  than  the  South  Atlantic 
and  the  South  Central,  and  the  .  larg- 


c-sl     ratio   of   all    la    round    iii    the    New 
England  states. 

More   Deaf   Males  than   Females. 

or  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,.- 
915,  or  52.6  per  cent,  were  males-; 
and  42,372,  or  47.5  per  cent,  were  Ce 
males.  Since  in  the  general  popular 
tion  only  51.1  per  cent  were  males 
and  4Sj.  9  per  cent  were  females,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  some  trutli 
in  the  hypothesis  that  males  are 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  fe- 
males, or  more  susceptible  to  the 
disease     which    produces    deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent 
of  the  general  population  and  only 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  That  the 
negroes  seem  less  susceptible  lo 
deafness  than  the  whites  is  probably 
duv  in  part  -o  less  complete  returns 
from  the  negro  deaf.  The  proportion 
Of  negroes  is  larger  among  those  be- 
coming deaf  in  childhood  and  also 
among  the  totally  deaf  than  it  is 
in   the   aggregate   deaf   population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred 
is  definitely  stated  for  81,590  per- 
sons, and  of  these  59  per  cent  be- 
came deaf  before  the  age  of  20 
|  years,  48  per  cent  before  the  age  of 
110  years,  40  per  cent  before  the  age 
[of  5  years,  and  18  per  cent  were 
pern  deaf. 

i  Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent 
jpvere  so  from  childhood  (under  20 
years  of  age),  and  36  per  cent  from 
birth.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total- 
ly deaf  lost  all  power  of  hearing 
before  they  were  2  years  old. 

Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one- 
third  became  deaf  before  they  were 
20  years  old,  one-third  between  20 
and  40,  and  onet-hird  after  reaching 
40. 

Ability  to  Speak. 
Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as 
deaf,  50,501  were  auie  to  speak  well, 
9,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfect- 
ly, and  24,369  could  not  speak  at 
all.  Practically  all  of  those  "who 
speak  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  lost 
their  hearing  in  childhood  (under  20 
years  of  age).  On  the  other  hand 
the  majority  of  deaf  who  speak  well 
lost  their  hearing  in  adult  life.  Of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  90  per 
cent  were  reported  as  totally  deaf. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ability 
t&  speak  is  dependent  largely  upon 
two  factors — the  period  of  life  when 
nearness  occurred  and  the  degree  of 
deafness.  Deafness  interferes  rather 
with  the  acquisition  of  speech  than 
with  its  retention  after  it  has  once 
been  acquired. 

As  speech  is  an  acququired  gift, 
cependent  for  its  development  and 
I  erfection  largely  upon  the  ability 
to  hear  it  used  constantly,  one  would 
i  auirally  expect  that  children  born 
deaf  could  not  speak  and  that  chil- 
dren who  lost  their  power  of  hear- 
ing before  they  were  10  years  of  age 
could  speak  only  imperfectly.  It  is 
therefore  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  25  per  cent  of  those  born  deaf 
can  speak  and  that  about  62  per  cent 
oi  those  becoming  deaf  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  .10  can  speak  perfect- 
ly. The  conclusion  is,  therefore  that 
j  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  teaching  articulate 
I  speech. 

Ability   to    Read    the    Lips. 
Of   the    total   number   of   deaf,    14,- 
i  474  reported  that  they  could  read  the 
I  lips  ,  13,986  that  they  could  not,  and 
60,827    did   not  report.   So  far  as  the 
census    returns    show,    the    power    of 
lip-reading  is   confined   to  the   totally 
deaf.   This   fact   does   not   arise   from 
any    natural    incapacity    of    the    par- 
tially   deaf    to    acquire    the    art,    but 
from  conditions  which  interfere   with 
its  acquisition.  A  partially  deaf     per- 
son,  in   an  effort  to  favor  his   better 
ear,    usually    turns    his    head    away 
from    the    person    with    whom    he    is 


ron versing,    while   a   totally   dear   per- 
son    watches     the     speaker's     I 
Speechreading    is    now    taught   in    the 
schools   for   the   dial',   and  thus   many 
of  the  deaf  from   childhood   have  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the   art 
'by    insl  rucl  ion.    It    is    rather    rema]  i 
able    that    4,611     persons    who    could 
!.not  speak  at  all  should  have  bei 
turned   as  able  to  read    the   lips.   The 
explanation  probably   is   that  the  two 
arts    are    separate,    and    that    success 
in  acquiring  one  does  not   imply  suc- 
cess  in  acquiring  the  other. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  commu- 
nication, 67.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf 
concerning  whom  the  facts  were 
known  used  speech;  14.8  per  cent 
used  sign-language,  finger-spelling, 
and  writing,  but  not  speech; 7.2  per 
cent  used  sign-language  only;  4.7  per 
icent  used  sign-language,  Anger-spell- 
ing, speech,  and  writing;  and  5.7  per 
cent  used  various  other  combinations. 
Causes  of  Deafness. 
Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent  of  the  cas 
es,  while  the  percentages  for  deaf- 
ness caused  by  affection  of  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  ear  were 
25.6    and    1.8,    respectively. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
in  deafness  the  most  important  is 
catarrh.  Otuer  diseases  which  were 
reported  in  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  di- 
minishing importance:  Scarlet  fever, 
disease  of  ear,  meningitis,  colds, 
measles,  typhoid  fever,  brain  fever, 
influenza,  and  malarial  fever  and 
quinine.  Malarial  fever  and  quinine 
is  given  as  a  disease, .for  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  malarial  fever  without  quinine 
would  produce  deafness.  More  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  deafness  from 
scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  and  brain 
fever,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  that 
due  to  measles  and  more  than  6b 
per  cent  of  that  due  to  diseases  of 
the  ear  occurred  in  childhood;  on 
the  other  hand,  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  deafness  from  influenza, 
catarrlv  and  colds  occurred  in  adult 
life. 

Effect    of    Consanguinity. 
When    the    subject    of    deafness    is 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
consanguinity,     it    would     seem    that 
heredity    has    played    a    part    in    pro- 
ducing   congenital    deafness    and    the 
deafness     occurring     in     adult     life; 
whereas    deafness    occurring   in   early 
childhood,   after   birth   and   under  the 
age   of   5,   is   probably  to   a   large   ex- 
tent   adventitous.    Where    a   tendency 
toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a  family, 
!  it   may   lie   dormant   and   unsuspected 
until    some    serious    illness    attacks   a 
j  member    of    the     family,     when     the 
I  weakness  is  revealed  and  deafness  is 
produced.    In   such   cases    deafness   is 
attributed   to   the   disease   and  not  to 
the     weakness,     although     both     are 
probably    contributive    causes. 
School    Attendance. 
Those    who     had     attended     school 
formed  73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf,   or 
the  totally  deaf,  77.5  per  cent  had  at- 
tended   special    schools,    as    compared 
with    6.8    per    cent    of    the    partially 
deaf.    .Qf  those  who  lost  hearing  be- 
fore they  were   5   years  old,   81. 5  per 
cent   attended   special   schools. 
Occupations. 
Of   those   at   least   10   years   of  age 
among   the    deaf   38.5    per   cent   were 
gainfully      employed,      as      compared 
with  50.2  per  cent  among  the  general 
population.   Deafness  is,   therefore,  to 
some  extent  a   drawback  in   securing 
employment,    although    the    deaf, 
a  class  can  by  no  means  be  couside: 
ed   dependent.   Of  the  deaf  who  wer| 
gainfully     employed,     S9.7     per     ce 
were   found   in   occupations   in   w&ic 
perfect    or    even    partial    hearing    i 
not    essential.    It    is    especially   inter' 
esting  to  note  that  the  deaf  who  ha 
attended    school      showed      a      much 


nt.    gainfully    empli 
lliau     those     who    had     not,    and 

whether    the   employment    be   skilled 
or  unskilled   Is  Ian 

fyl^tf    a! 
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BLIND  AND    THE  DEAF 


UK 


SUMMARY     OF      CENSUS     TAKEN 
IN  1900. 


About   One   in   1,200   Cannot  See   and 

One  in  Every  850  Cannot 

Hear. 


About  one  person  In  every  1200  was  blind 
and  one  In  every  850  persons  was  deaf  In 
the  United  States  In  1900,  according  to  a 
special  census  report  on  the  blind  and  deaf 
In  the  United  States  In  that  year  Just  Issued 
by  the  census  office.  The  Inquiry  was  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell,  who  determined  the  scope 
of  the  Investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of 
the  report  on  the  deaf. 

The  total  number  of  blind  In  the  United 
States  in  1000  was  64.763.  of  whom  35,645 
were  totally  blind  and  29.118  partially  blind. 
These  figures,  however,  the  report  says,  can 
be  considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as  an 
unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were  not 
located  by  the  enumerators.  Of  the  total 
blind  37,054  were  males  and  27,709  females. 
Blindness  Is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life, 
almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  becoming  so 
after  twenty  years  of  age.  About  one-tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  blind  were  born  so. 

More  Blind  Among  Negroes. 

The  number  of  blind  per  1,000  of  popula- 
tion was  greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among  the 
foreign  born  whites  than  among  the  native 
whites.  In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  so  related  25  per  cent  were  congeni- 
tally  blind,  -while  among  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins  the  proportion 
congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
Of  the  blind  at  least  ten  years  of  age  20 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  gainful  oc-  [ 
cupatlon.  The  percentage  of  persons  en- 
gaged In  professional  pursuits,  trade  and 
transportation,  and  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  Is  larger  among  the 
totally  blind  than  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report  says. 
Is  more  common  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  In  the  southern,  and 
there  are  more  deaf  males  than  females. 
The  total  number  of  deaf  In  the  United 
States  Is  given  as  89.287.  of  whom  37.426 
were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
From  the  latter  class,  however,  are  elimi- 
nated those  merely  "hard  of  hearing."  The 
census  report  of  1890  gave  the  number  of 
persons  as  deaf  as  121.178.  and  the  opinion 
Is  expressed  that  the  returns  for  1890  are 
undoubtedly  excessive,  while  those  for  1900 
are  deficient.  Of  the  totally  deaf  52.5  per 
cent   were   males. 

Fewer  Deaf  Among  Negroes. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
general  population  and  only  5.2  per  cent  of 
the  deaf.  That  the  negroes  seem  less  sus- 
ceptible to  deafness  than  the  whites,  the 
report  says,  Is  probably  due  In  part  to  less 
complete  returns  for  the  negro  deaf.  Of 
the  totally  deaf  91  per  cent  were  so  from 
childhood  (under  twenty  years  of  age)  and 
36  per  cent  from  birth.  Of  the  89,287  per- 
sons returned  as  deaf.  55,501  were  able  to 
speak  well,  9,417  imperfectly  and  the  re- 
mainder not  at  all.  The  report  presents 
figures  to  show  that  the  schools  for  the 
deaf  are  doing  excellent  work  in  teaching 
articulate  speech. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  consanguin- 
ity it  would  seem  that  heredity  has  played 
a  part  in  producing  congenital  deafness 
and  the  deafness  occurring  In  adult  life; 
whereas  deafness  occurring  in  early  child- 
hood, after  birth  and  under  the  age  of 
five,  is  probably  to  a  large  extent  adventi- 
tious. 

Of  those  at  least  ten  years  of  ase -among 
the  deaf,  38.5  per  cent  were  gainfully 
ployed,  as  compared  with  50.2  per  cer.t 
among  the  general  population.  Of  the  deaf 
who  were  gainfully  employed,  S9.7  per  cent 
were  found  in  occupations  in  which  perfect 
or  even  partial  hearing  is  not  essential. 
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1200-Second 
850  of  Population 

GREAT  VARIETY  OF 

CAUSES  ENUMERATED. 


THE  NEWS  BUREAU, 

301-2-3    Munsey    Building. 

WASHINGTON,   D.    C,   July  8. 

According   to   a  statement   issued   by 
the    Census   Bureau,    there    were   64,763: 
blind  persons  in  the  United   States  in: 
1900    or  about  one  in  every  1200  of  the) 
total  population.     Of  these,  35,645  were, 
totally    blind    and    29,118    partially    af- 1 
flicted.     Of  the  total  number  of  blind, 
37  054  were  males  and  27,709  females.  Al- 
most 65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  became 
so    after  20   years    of   age,    and  only   a 
little  more   than  30  per   cent,  before  20 
years.    About  one-fourth  of  the  persons 
blind   from  childhood,    or    about    one- 
tenth  of  the   total  number,   were  born 
Bightless.    The  number  of  blind  per  100,- 

000  population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign-born  whites 
than  among  the  .native  whites.  The 
principal  causes  of  blindness  occurring 
after  birth  and  under  20  years  of  age 
were  injuries,  accidents  and  operations, 
sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles  and  scrof- 
ula. The  principal  causes  occurring  in 
adult  life  were  cataract,  injuries,  acci- 
dents and  operations,  old  age,  affections 
Of  the  nervous  apparatus,  military  ser- 
vice, sore  eyes  and  neuralgia. 

The  statement  further  says  that  of 
the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age,  20 
per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some  gainful 
occupation,  as  compared  with  50.2  per 
cent,  among  the  general  population. 
The  percentage  of  persons  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation and  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  is  larger  among 
the  totally  blind  than  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  Of  the  partially  blind 
gainfully:  employed,  the  majority  were 
•engaged'  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

1  THE  PEAF. 


Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55,501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9417  to 
speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369  could  not 
speak  at  all.  As  speech  is  an  acquired 
gift,  dependent  for  its  development  apd 
perfection  largely  upon  the  ability  to  j 
hear  it  used  constantly,  one  would  ex-  ' 
pect  that  children  born  deaf  could  not  I 
speak  and  that  children  who  lost  their 
power  of  hearing  before  they  were  10 
years  of  age,  could  speak  only  imper- 
fectly. It  is,  therefore,  rather  surpris- 
ing to  note  that  25  per  cent,  of  those 
born  deaf  can  speak,  and  that  about  62 
per  cent,  of  those  becoming  deaf  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  10,  can  speak 
perfectly.  The  conclusion  is  apparent 
that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing 
excellent  work  in  teaching  articulate 
speech.  Of  the  total  number  of  deaf, 
14,474  can  read  the  lips. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion, 67.6  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  used 
speech;  14.8  per  cent,  used  sign-lan- 
guage, finger-spelling  and  writing,  but 
not  speech;  7.2  per  cent,  used  sign  lan- 
guage only;  4.7  per  cent,  used  sign- 
language,  Anger-spelling,  speech  and  i 
writing,  and  5.7  per  cent,  used  various 
Other   combinations. 

CA USES  OF  DEAFNESS. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness,  in  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
while,  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by-  affection  of  the  internal  and 
the  external  ear  were  25.6  and  1.8,  re- 
r  spectively.  Of  the  diseases  which  re- 
sulted in  deafness,  the  most  important  is 
catarrh.  Other  causes  of  the  loss  of 
hearing  were:  Scarlet  fever,  disease  of 
ear, ;  meningitis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid 
fever,  brain  fever,  influenza,  and  malar- 
ial fever  and  quinine.  Those  who  at- 
tended school  formed  73.6  per  cent,  of 
the  deaf.  Of  the  totally  deaf,  77.5  per 
cent,  had  attended  special  schools,  as 
compared  with  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  par- 
tially deaf.  Of  those  who  lost  hearing 
before  they  were  5' years  old,  8.15  per 
cent,  attended  special  schools. 
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Three     Dozen     Sightless     Ltttk 

Ones  Will  Enjoy  Hayride 

to   Clovernook, 


There  were  89,287  deaf  perspns  in  the 
fTTnited  States  in  1900,  or  one  in  every  850 
Of  the  general  population.  Of  these  37,- 
426  were  totally  deaf,  and  51,861  only 
partially.  Among  the  total  of  deaf,  2772 
were  also  blind,  and  4369  dumb.  In  1890 
there  were  121,178  deaf  persons  in  the 
United  States.  Deafness  on  the  whole 
Is  more  common  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  United  States  than  in  the  south- 
ern. The  North  Atlantic  and  North 
Central  divisions  show  a  larger  ratio 
per  1,000,000  than  the  South  Atlantic  and  \ 
South  Central,  and  the  largest  ratio  is 
found  in  the  New  England  States. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915 
rwere  males  and  42,372  females.  Negroes 
constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of  the  general 
population,  and  only  5.2  per  cent,  of  the 
deaf.  The  age  when  deafness  occurred 
Is  definitely  stated  for  81,590  persons, 
and  of  these  59  per  cent,  became  deaf 
before  the  age  of  20,  48  per  cent,  before 
10  years,  40  per  cent,  before  5  years,  and 
18  per  cent,  were  born  deaf.  Of  the  to- 
tally deaf,  91  per  cent,  were  so  from 
childhood,  and  36  per  cent,  from  birth. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  totally  deaf 
lost  all  power  of  hearing  before  they 
.were  2  years  old.  Of  the  partially  deaf; 
'  about  one-third  become  deaf  before 
they  were  20  years  old;  one-third  be- 
tween 20  and  40,  and  one-third  after 
reaching   40. 


Three  dozen  little  children  who  have 
lost  their  sight  will  have  a  glorious  hay 
ride  next  Friday,  from  the  Public  Li- 
brary clear  out  through  College  Hill  to 
the   Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Busse,  of  Busse  &  Borgman,  will 
fit  up  an  immense  hay  wagon  for  them,! 
take  them  out  to  their  annual  picnic 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  Public  Li- 
brary. Miss  Leah  Rosenthal  will  have 
charge  of  the  party. 

At  Clovernook  they  will  be  received, 
by  the  Misses  Trader,  and  will  be  given 
everything  good  that  children  like  to 
eat  and  will  have  all  kinds  of  games  to 
play.  They  will  run  about  in  the] 
orchards  and  groves  and  romp  on  the 
grass   to   their   hearts'    content. 

A  special  musical  and  elocutionary 
entertainment  will  be  given  for  the, 
children  in  the  afternoon. 

Hartford,  Corm.-Courant 
'L     9    !90fi 

>«»*]|rciitcrtjmnmejit  for  tlie  Blind. 

A  number  of  the  misses  of  upper 
Windsor  avenue,  ten  years  and-  there- 
abouts, will  hold  a  fair  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon, the  proceeds  to  be  given  to 
the  blind.  They  propose  to  dispense 
ice  cream,  lemonade  and  other  delica- 
cies, the  entertainment  to  continue 
from  3  to  8  o'clock.  Mrs.  Shaw  of  No. 
810  Windsor  avenue,  opposite  Frank- 
fort street,  has  tendered  the  use  of  the 
ample   veranda   at    her   home,    and   the 


young  ladies  will  be  much  in  evidence 
there.  The  immediate  managers  of  the 
affair  are  Lois  Shaw,  Lucy  Seidler  and 
Dorothy  Mather.  Whatever  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  undertaking,  the  'un- 
fortunates .  for  whom  it  is  projected' 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
their   little    friends. 

itford,  Conn.-Tirm-. 

£     1 

sting  'Statistics  as  to  Deaf  and 
Blind  in  America. 

^f  _■ — _. 
About  one  person,  in  every.  1,200  was 
blind  and  one  in  eV5ry  850' persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United •  States  in  1=9 00,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on 
the  blind  and  deaf  In  the  United  States 
in  that  year  just  issued  by  the  census 
office.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Sell,  who  determined  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  and  wrote 
the  text  of  the  report  on  the  deaf. 
The  total  number  of  blind  in  thei 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of 
whom'  35,645  were  totally  Wind,  and 
29,118  partially  blind.  Of  the  total 
blind  37,05  4  were  males  and  2  7,709 
females.  About    one-tenth    of    the 

total  number  of  blind  were  born. so. 

The  number  of  blind  per  1,000.    of 
population     was     greatei1     among  the 
•  egroes  than  among  the   whites,   and , 
reater  among  the  foreign-born  whites 
han    among    the      native    whites.      In 
ibout  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
iess  re-ported  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were    cousins.         Of    the    blind  .whose 
parents   were   so    related    2  5    per   cent., 
were   congenitally  blind,   while  among 
the  blind  whose  parents  were  not  cous- 
ins the   proportion   congenitally  blind 
was  only  6.8  per  cent.  Of  the  blind  at 
least  10  years  of  age  2  0  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  some    gainful  -occupation. ' 
The  percentage  of  persons,  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation  and   in   manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  «  ....  _ 
the"  totally   'blind     than  among'    ... 
general-  population. 
-:  Deafness,    on- the  whole,   the  repo 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northei 
pa'rt  of  the  United  States  than  in  tl 
southern,   and   there      are      more   de: 
males  than  females.       The  total  nun 
ber  of  deaf  in  the  United  States  is  gi' 
en.  as  89,287,  of  whom  37,426  were  t< 
tally  deaf  and  51,861     partially     dea 
The   report'  presents   figures   to'  sno' 
that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doin 
excellent  ivork.  in'  teaching  articulat 
speech.  .When  the  subject  of  deafnes 
is  'Considered   from   the  point  of  vie' 
j  of   consanguinity,    it   would   seem   ths 
heredity  has  played  a  part  In  placln 
congenital    deafness  and   the   deafnes 
occurring  in- adult  life;  whereas  deal 
ness  appearing  in  early  childhood,  un 
de'r  the  age.  of  5,  is  probably  to  a  largt 
extent  adventitious. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF 


taf^fiumber  of  blind  persons  In 
the  Anted  States  in  1900  was  64,763— or 
abouf  one  in  every  1,200  of  the  total 
population.  There  were  35,645  totally 
blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  can  be  considered  only 
as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  propor- 
tion of  the  blind  were  not  located  by  the 
enumerators.  The  number  of  partially 
blind  by  no  means  represents  the  facts 
as  to  defective  eyesight,  but  represents 
only  "verified"  cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,054, 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males  and  27,709, 
or  42.S  per  cent,  were  females.  Since 
in  the  general  population  only  51.1  per 
cent  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent  were 
females,  it  is  evident  that  blindness  oc- 
curs more  frequently  among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  reported 
were  totally  blind,  and  about  45  per  cent 
were  partially  blind.  A  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  blind  male3  than  of  blind 
females  were  totally  blind. 


Eliminating  those  who  were  simply 
hard  of  hearing,  the  census  bulletin  says 
the  total  number  of  deaf  was  finally  de- 
termined to  be  29,287,  or  one  in  every 
850  of  the  general  population.  There 
were  37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,861  par- 
tially deaf.  Among  the  total  number  of 
deaf  2,772  were  also  blind  and  24,369 
dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with  those 
obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is  a  difficult 
question  to  determine,  as  the  method  of 
collecting  and  classifying  the  statistics 
has  been  so  frequently  changed  that  the 
results  are  not  perfectly  comparable.  In 
the  census  of  1890  the  whole  number  of 
deaf  persons  returned  was  121,178,  or 
1,935  per  million  of  population;  whereas, 
in  the  present  census  the  whole  number 
was  89,287,  or  1.175  per  million  of.  popu- 
lation. Probably  no  accurate  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  comparative  preva- 
lence of  deafness  can  be  drawn  from 
these  figures,  as  the  returns  for  1890  are. 
undoubtedly  excessive  while  those  for 
1900  are  deficient.  Deafness  upon  the 
whole   is   more   common   in   the   northern 
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CITY'S  ARIVfYJF  BEGGARS 

Streets'-Never  Before  Traveled  by  so 
Many  Mendicants. 


MOST    ALL    OF    THEM    BUJW 

Some     of     Them     Play     Instruments 

and    Sing— One   Carries    Insurance, 

Another   Beets   Only  Eight 

Hours  a  Day, 


Not  in  years  have  there  been  seen 
on  the  principal  business  streets  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  so  many  mendi- 
cants as  are  encountered  every  day  now. 
On  Market  and  Chestnut  streets  and  on 
intersecting  streets  from  Broad  to 
Eighth  they  practice  their  melancholy 
profession.  This  territory  has  always 
been  the  stamping  ground  for  fakirs  and 
beggars,  many  of  whom  intermix  with  a 


part    of    the    United    States    than   in    the 
southern. 


Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,913,  or 
52.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  42,372.  or 
47.5  per  cent,  were  females.  Since  in 
the  general  population  only  51.1  per  cent 
were  males  and  48.9  per  cent  were  fe- 
males, it  would  seem  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  hypothesis  that  males  are 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  females, 
or  more  susceptible  to  the  diseases  which 
produce  deafness. 


Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55.501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9,417  were 
able  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24,369 
could  not  speak  at  all.  Practically  all 
of  those  who  speak  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  lost  their  hearing  in  childhood 
(under  20  years  of  age).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  majority  of  deaf  who  speak 
well  lost  their  hearing  in  adult  life.  Of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  96  per 
cent  were  reported  as  totally  deaf.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ability  to 
speak  is  dependent  largely  upon  two 
factors— the  period  of  life  when  deafness 
occurred  and  the  degree  of  deafness. 
Deafness  interferes  rather  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  speech  than  with  its  re- 
tention after  it  has  once   been   acquired. 


Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474  re- 
ported that  they  could  read  the  lips, 
13,986  that  they  could  not,  and  60,827  did 
not  report.  So  far  as  the  census  returns 
show,  the  power  of  lip-reading  is  con- 
fined to  the  totally  deaf.  This  fact  does 
not  arise  from  any  natural  incapacity 
of  the  partially  deaf  to  acquire  the  art, 
but  from  conditions  which  interfere  with 
its  acquisition.  A  partially  deaf  per- 
son, in  an  effort  to  favor  his  better  ear, 
usually  turns  his  head  away  from  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  conversing, 
while  a  totally  deaf  person  watches  the 
speaker's  mouth.  Speech-reading  is  now 
taught  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
t'hus  many  of  the  deaf  from  childhood 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
art  by  instruction.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  4,641  persons  who  could  not 
speak  at  all  should  have  been  returned 
as  able  to  read  the  lips.  The  explanatioi 
probably  is  that  the  two  arts  are  sep 
arate,  and  that  success  in  acquiring  on 
dees-n<»t..-im.p]y  success  in  acquiring  th 
other. 


familiarity  strikingly  suggestive  of  com- 
radeship. Why  they  should  so  fraternize 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  it  is 
remembered  that   the   spirit   of  laziness  J 
generated  by  their  modes  of  eking  out  ( 
an  existence  creates  a  bond  of  sympa- 1 
thy  between  them.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
there  is  no  difference  between  some  of  I 
the  fakirs  and  some  of  the  beggars.  Both 
classes  in  respect  of  their     resemblance 
are  equally   assiduous   in   preying  upon 
|  the    charitably     inclined,     who    to    the 
number  of  thousands,  pass  them  on  their 
daily  rounds. 

Many  of  the  beggars  and  beggar-fakirs 
manage  to  scrape  together  much  more 
for  their  support  than  many  hard- 
working men  honestly  earn  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  Apart  from  the  demoral- 
izing influences  contributed  by  those 
■who  give  to  all  beggars  out  of  a  mis- 
taken notion  that  they  are  doing  good 
there  is  a  deeper  demoralization  involved 
in  the  recipient's  attitude  of  mendicancy, 
according  to  the  charity  organizations, 
which  two  aspects  of  the  evil,  it  is 
urged,  produce  a  condition  extremely 
baneful  to  society.  In  the  knowledge 
of  this  condition  and  its  declared  evil 
effect  upon  the  social  body  there  is  on 
the  part  of  the  charity  organizations  a 
feeling  of  disappointment,  if  not  actual 
resentment,  because  of  the  apparent  in- 
difference of  the-  police  authorities  to- 
ward the  increasing  number  of  beggars. 
The  charity  workers  say  the  practice 
can  be  stopped  and  should  be  stopped,  i 
and,  as  far  as  the  number  of  beggars  is  | 


concerned,    it   is   claimed    that   there   Is 
no  excuse  at  all  for  their  Increase. 
POJT    OFFICB    A    FAVORITE    '■•'' 
How  common  has  become  the  begging 
practice  may  be  seen  at  any  tune  n 
between  9  A.  M.  and  6  P.  M 
Market   streel  ">  ,i'p  ' 

lmrhooci  of  toe  Pos<  Office.  Times  are 
when  the  blind  shoestring  and  pen'-i, 
peddlers,  the  blind  organ-grinders,  blind 

id  lame  and  legless  roendii 
elbow  one  another  in  front  of  the 
.  r.ii  Building  and  actually  impede  the 
progress  of  the  hurrying  crowds.  Some 
of  these  individuals  are  hording  up 
wealth,  some  are  merely  living  from 
band  to  mouth  and  gome  are  shame- 
T'nlly  improvident  with  their  Income,  All 

.rotting   more   than    their  shan-. 
the  charity  societies,  who  would,  if  they 
Could,   divert   the  cash   the   beggars   se- 
cure   into    "more   worthy    and      helpful 
chnnm 

How    successful    some    of    the    rnendi- 
i.irits  are  is  instanced  by  the  blind   Bar- 
(kers,   man   and    wife,    who   are   now   in 
i  tie  West,  and  are  contemplating,  i1   is 
learned  from  one  of  the  blind  men  now 
on  the  streets,  a  trip  to  Australia. 
couple   when   here   coupled    e 
singing    with    their    street    singing    and 
rapidly  swelled  their  coffers.  Th<-     were. 
it  is  true,  on  a  higher  plane  than  others, 
but    they   nevertheless   show   the    i 
liilities   for    accumulating   money. 
j       MOST  OF   TTIK   BKOOA  T'.S   ARE   BLIND. 
It  is  a  remarkable   fact  that   most  of 
the  beggars  now  in  the  central  se 
of    the   city    are    blind.     The    blind    are. 
with  one  exception,  men.     The  women 
who  help  to  swell  the  general  number 
are  either  maimed  or  crippled.    One  of 
the  most  hideous  sights  is  that  present- 
ed   by    a    poor    wretch    whose    fare    has 
been  so  burned  away  that  his  right  ear 
is  almost  totally  destroyed  and  his  lips 
entirely    so.     In    order   to    save    himself 
from  appearing  like  a  grinning  skeleton 
and  that  he  might  still  walk  among  men 
lie  wears  a  cloth  over  his  month.     This 
man,  who,  happily,  is  single,  had  a  nar- 
row escape  from  death  in  an  oil  fire  at 
Point    Breeze    seven    years    ago.    What 
he   has   suffered    since   that    time    i- 
says,  all  but  death.   Somehow,   one  is   in- 
clined to  disassociate  him  from  the  rest 
of   those  who  beg  as  being  really  worthy. 
IHe  carries  a  little  box  in  which  he  has 
pencils  and  small  metal  clips.   These  are 
Ihis  business  wares,  but  they  serve  their 
purpose   too    long   to   need    frequent   re- 
plenishing.    Still,   he    does   pretty   well, 
|on  his  own  confession.    From  $8  to  $10 
is  his  weekly  income,   he  says,   and  "I 
guess   I   average  §8,   maybe   more,   but 
now   it   is   a   bit   dull,    you   know,"   he 
said. 

WOMAN    BEGGAR    WEIGHS    300. 

Another  familiar  figure  is  the  300- 
pound  paralyzed  woman,  who  sits  on 
one  of  the  stone  steps  on  the  Eighth 
street  side  of  what  was  formerly  the 
Partridge  &  Richardson  store,  at  the 
corner  of  Chestnut  street.  She  says  her 
name  is  Catherina  Cerri.  but  her  Ital- 
ian is  so  pronounced  and  her  English 
so  vague  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand her.  This  much  can  be  learned, 
however:  She  has  two  children,  but  no 
husband;  at  least  not  in  this  country. 
As  for  her  income,  which  is  what  com- 
miserating persons  drop  into  a  small 
tincup  dangling  on  a  cane  at  her  side, 
that  he  says  is  sometimes  one  dollar 
and  sometimes  two  dollars  a  day.  A 
fair  estimated  average  of  her  weekly 
receipts  would  be  $9,  unless  she  has 
purposely  shaved  the  real  figures. 

Everybody  who  knows  Market  and 
"hestnut  streets  knows  James  McKay, 
iough  not,  perhaps,  by  name.  He  is 
he  blind  man  who  moves  about  at  the 
ate  of  a  foot  a  minute.  His  gait  is 
me  of  his  two  pronounced  character- 
istics. The  other  is  his  utter  inability 
o  sing,  to  vvhich  must  be  added  his 
.ersistence  in  trying  to  do  the  impos- 
ible.  McKay  has  an  interesting  story 
o  tell.  He  really  believes  he  was  cut 
art  for  a  musician  and  is  rather  dis- 
appointed because  the  authorities  of 
he  School  for  the  Blind  disagreed  with 
lim. 

"I  wanted  to  study  music,''  he  said, 
'hiit    they    wouldn't   let   me.    so    I   cjoit 
and   since   that   time   I've   been  on 
street." 
"When  was  that?"  was  asked. 
"In  1895  I  tried  broom r 
Lancaster       avenue      institution, 
couldn't   catch   on,     though — I      clmr 
forgot  about  that." 

MENDICANT    CABBIES    INSURANCE, 
"Why    do   you    walk   so   slowly:    is 

because  you  must?" 
"No,  I  find  that  is  the  best  way.  ths 

is  all.    I've  tried  all   other  ways  and/ 
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louna   tirat  "tney    didn't   pay   so    weTE 
used  to  pass  by  a  great  many  coins/  o 
they  passed  me,  until  I  started  to  wal 
as  I  do  now." 

McKar  is  very  voluble  and.  .witi. 
out  being  pressed  in  the  least,  went  j 
on  to  tell  that  he  used  to  walk  the 
streets  of  Kensington.  The  little  open  j 
satchel  he  carries  suspended  from,  his  j 
neck  and  ,in  which  are  displayed  a  few  \ 
pencils,  he  said  he  had  to  get,  because 
''since  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a  fellow'd 
get  pinched  down  here  unless  he  had 
something  to  peddle."  McKay  says 
hi*  receipts  averaged  about  $10  a  week. 
fife,  too,  tells  how  in  the  winter  and 
spring  he  fares  better  than  at  other 
seasons.  But,  whether  he  gives  reliable 
Information  or.  not  on  this  point,  he  is 
able  to  maintain  an  insurance  .policy 
on  his  own  and  one  on  his  father's  life. 
And  when  his  father  dies  McKay  wants 
to  use  the  insurance  for  Setting  himself 
up  in  a  small  business.  McKay  is  now 
27  years  old.     He  was  born  blind. 

Three  blind  men  who  grind  all  day 
on  little  hand  organs  which  they  carry 
ore  also,  by  their  own.  rating,  in  the 
$10  a  week  average  class.  One  is 
Charles  Burnside  who  had  been  on  the 
streets  about  a  year,  he  says.  Another's 
name  is  Thompson,  who  has  been  two 
years  in  the  central  section.  He,  like 
Burnside,  is  married.  Frank  Grabow- 
ski  is  the  third.  He  has  three  children. 
Grabowski  is  the  best-known  of  this 
trio.  He  does  his  day's  rounds  syste- 
matically. 

BEGS    ONLY    8    HOURS    A    DAY. 

"I  work  eight  hours,"  he  says  with  a 
chuckle.  The  best  time  is  between  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  come 
down  here  on  Market  street,  and  5  in 
the  afternoon.  I  can't  stand  the  work 
any  longer  than  that.  Sometimes  I  find 
business  pretty  good,  and  when  in  win- 
ter I  must  lay  off  some  days  something 
else  turns  up  to  make  it  better." 

Grabowski  maintains  an  easy,  steady 
gait,  carries  himself  quite  erect  and  in 
countenance  is  so  mobile  and  passive 
as  though  he  had  not  a  care  in  the 
world.  Burnside  declares  he  would 
rather  do  something  else.  Thompson 
says  he  manages  to  get  along  fairly 
well  by  caning  chairs  when  he  can  get 
work  of  that  sort. 

The  tall  blind  man  who  is  generally 
found  on  Chestnut  street, at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night,  at  the  latter  period  ac- 
companied by  a  second  blind  man,  has 
been  missing  several  days  from  his 
usual  haunts.  He  plays  the  guitar  and 
sings  as  he  strolls  along  by  day.  At 
night  he  and  his  companion,  who  plays 
a  charionet,  take  their  station  at  some 
convenient  spot  and  play  duets  until 
the  night  has  well  waned.  Another 
couple,  also  blind,  are  a  man  and  wo- 
man, who  always  stand  at  the  curb  of 
the  pavements  they  select.  They  sing 
together,  she  looking  down  as  though 
unable  to  elevate  her  head.  Eighth 
street,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  department 
stores,  is  their  favorite  thoroughfare. 
They  fare  as  well  as  the  rest.  The 
blind  man  who  holds  his  head  high  as 
he  walks  along  singing,  with  mouth 
wide  open  and  teeth  prominently  dis- 
played, is  also  a  familiar  character. 
His  singing  is  of  a  nature  to  exasperate 
one,  if  one  has  the  temerity  to  follow 
him  any  length  of  time. 

The  testimony  of  a  prominent  charity 
worker  in  regard  to  these  mendicants 
and  all  others  is  to  the  effect  that  beg- 
ging is  the  result  of  the  gambling  in- 
stinct. Perhaps  this  is  more  nearly  the 
case  with  the  men,  who,  even  among 
the  blind,  this  authority — a  woman — 
says,  prefer  the  uncertainty  of  their 
daily  receipts  to  the  regular"  income  of 
wages.  This  gambling  instinct  is  neces- 
sarily demoralizing.  As  bearing  out  the 
statement  that  begging  is  a  gamble 
which  men  can  learn  to  love,  it  is  told 
how  a  blind  man  who  had  his  sight  re- 
stored in  this  city  cursed  and  swore 
at  his  benefactors  because  he  was  there- 
by compelled  to  go  to  work,  and,  as 
a  result,  earn  less  than  his  income  at 
begging  netted  him.  This  was  a  case 
the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  had 
charge  of. 
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Entertainment  tor  the  Blind.    * 

A    number    of    the    misses    of    upper 
"Windsor  avenue,   ten  years  and  there- 
abouts,  will  hold  a  fair  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon,   the   proceeds    to    be   given    to 
the    blind.     They    propose    to    dispense 
ice  cream,  lemonade  and  other  delica- 
cies,   the    entertainment      to      continue 
from  3  to  8  o'clock.     Mrs.  Shaw  of  No. 
810    Windsor    avenue,    opposite    Frank- 
fort street,  has  tendered  the  use  of  the  \ 
ample   veranda   at   her   home,   and   the 
young  ladies  will  be  much  in  evidence  I 
there.    The  immediate  managers  of  the  I 
affair  are  Lois  Shaw,  Lucy  Seidler  and  | 
Dorothy  Mather.    Whatever  the  finan- 
cial result  of  the  undertaking,  the  un- 
fortunates   for    whom    it    is    projected 
cannot  fall  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
their    little    friends. 

BUND  AND  DEAF. 


Speeial    Reports    oi    the   United 
States  Census. 


About' One  in  Every  1200  Persons 
Is  Blind. 


Discrimination  Between  Deaf  and  "Hard 
of  Hearing." 


The  bureau  of  the  census  has  just 
issued  a  special  report  on  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who'  determined  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of  the 
report  on  the  deaf. 

The  Blind. 
The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not  only 
data  concerning  color,  Sex,  nativity, 
martial  condition,  school  attendance, 
and  occupations,  but  also  much  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  age  when 
blindness  occurred  and  the  causes  of  i 
blindness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the.  United  States  in  1900  was  64-,763— or 
about  one  in  every  1200  of  the  total! 
population.  There  were  35.645  totally! 
blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown 
proportion  of  the  blind  were  not  locat- 
ed by  the  enumerators.  The  number 
'  of  partially  blind  by  no  means  repre- 
sents the  facts  as  to  defective  eyesight, 
but  represents  only   "verified"   cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,054, 
or-  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  27,709,' 
j  or  42.8  per  cent  were  females.  Since  in 
the  general  population  only  51.1  per 
cent  were  males  and  4S.9  per  cent  were 
females,  it  is  evident  that  blindness  oc- 
curs more"  frequently  among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of -the  blind  re- 
ported were_  totally  blind,  and  about  45 
per  cent  were  partially  blind.  A  slight- 
ly smaller  proportion  of  blind  males: 
than  of  blind  females  were  totally 
'blind. 

,    Almost   65   per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind   after  20  years  of  age,   and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per.  cent  be- 
fore  20   years.    Thus   it     is     seen   that 
blindness   is   chiefly   a  defect   of   adult 
life.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one-fourth    of   the   persons   blind    from 
childhood,    or    about    one-tenth    of    the 
total  number  of  blind,  were  born  blind. 
The    number   of   blind    per    100,000    of 
population     was.    greater     among     the 
Negroes   than   among   the   whites,    and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites  | 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the  dif- 
ference in  each  case  being  more  marked 
for     the    totally    blind     than     for     the! 
partially  blind.    The    differences  in    the  \ 
proportions   for     the     native     and   the . 
foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  large-  i 


ly  to  the  difference  in  the  age  aisxnou^ 
tion  of  the  two  classes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  born  whites  be- 
ing adults,  among,  whom  blindness  08 
.more  common.  "  ■  ' 

The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract;  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  congenital  blindness; 
old  age;  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown 
causes  were1  responsible  for  a  slightly 
greater  portion  of  cases  than  any  of  the 
above  causes. 

'  The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations;  sore  eyes;  catarrh; 
measles;  and  scrofula.  The  principal 
causes  of  blindness  occurring  in  adult 
life  were,  cataract;'  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  old  age;  affections  of 
the  nervous  apparatus;  military  ser- 
vice; sore  eyes;  and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related  25 
per  cent  were  congenitally  blind,  while 
among  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
not  cousins,  the  proportion  congenitally 
blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age, 
20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  gain- 
ful occupation,  as  compared  with  50.2 
per  cent,  among  the  general  population. 
The  partially  blind,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, show  a  larger  proportion  gain- 
fully employed  than  do  the  totally 
blind.  The  percentage  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  professional  pursuits,  trade 
and  transportation,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  industries  is  larger 
among  the  totally  blind  than  among 
the  general-  population.  In  these  three 
classes  of  occupations  the  totally  blind 
show  a  higher  percentage  engaged  than 
do  the  partially  blind.  Of  the  partially 
blind  gainfully  employed,  the  majority 
were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
the  percentage  so  engaged  being  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  the  general 
population.- 

The  Deaf. 

The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only 
the  date  concerning  color,  sex,  race, 
nativity,  marital  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and  occupations,  but  also 
much  information  in  regard  to  deafness 
as  a  defect  and  to  the  ability  of  the 
deaf  to  communicate. 

In  collecting  the  figures  for  this  re- 
port the  census  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  return  the  name,  sex,  age, 
and  post  office  address  of  every  person 
who  could  not  understand  loudly  shout- 
ed conversation.  The  object  of  this  de- 
finition of  the  deaf  was  to  eliminate 
from  the  report  all  who  were  simply 
"hard  of  hearing."  By  correspondence 
with  the  persons  returned  by  the  enu- 
merators and  with  the  special  schools 
for  the  deaf,  it  was  discovered  that 
many  had  been  erroneously  classified 
as  deaf.  Although  some  of  these  cases 
were  eliminated,  it  seemed  best  to  in- 
clude who  wrote  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enumerator's  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, they  could  hear  loudly  shouted 
conversation,  because  in  such  cases  the 
defect  in  hearing  undoubtedly  ap- 
proached closely  total  deafness.  Such 
persons  have  been  classified  separately 
as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a  class  which 
includes  by  no  means  all  the  partially 
deaf  in  the  United  States,  as  every  ef- 
fort was  made  to  eliminate'  those  who 
were  merely  "hard  of  hearing." 

According  to  this  method  of  classifi- 
cation, the  total  number  of  deaf  was 
finally  determined  to  be  S9.287,  or  one 
in  every  850  of  the  general  population. 
There  were  37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,- 
861  partially  deaf.  Among  the  total 
number  of  deaf  2772  were  also  blind  and 
24,369   dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with  those 
obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine,  as  the 
method  of  collecting  and  classifying  the 
statistics  has  been  so  frequently  chang- 
ed that  the  results  are  not  perfectly 
comparable.  In  the  census  of  1890  the 
whole  number  of  deaf  persons  returned 
was  121,178,  or  1935  per  million  of  popu- 
lation; whereas  in  the  present  census 
the  whole  number  was  89,287,  or  1175 
per  million  of  population.  Probably 
no  accurate  conclusions  regarding  the 
comparative  prevalence  of  deafness  can 
be  drawn  from  these  figures,  as  the ' 
returns  for  1890  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
cessive while  those  for  1900  are  de- ; 
•ficient. 

Deafness  upon     the    whole     is  more 
common   in   the  northern   part   of   the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern.  This 
north    Atlantic   and    north    central    di-  j 
visions  show  a  larger  ratio  per  million  I 


rthft-n  h  Atlantic  and  tlftr  south 

f<  ntial,   and   the  largest   ratio   ol  all  Is 
found  In  the  New  England  states. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915, 
or  52.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  42,- 
B72,  or  47.5  per  cent.  were  females.  Since 
In  the  general  population  only  51.1  per 
cent  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent  were 
females, it  would  seem  that  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  hypothesis  that  males  are 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  fe- 
males, or  more  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
eases  which   produce   deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  ll.'G  per  cent  of  the. 
general  population  and  only  5.2  per  cent 
Of  the  deaf.  That  ■  the  Negroes  seem 
less  susceptible  to  deafness  than  the 
whites  is  probably  due  in  part  to  less 
complete  returns  from  the  Negro  deaf. 
The  proportion-  of  Negroes  is  larger 
among  those  becoming  deaf  in  child- 
hood and  also  among  the- totally  deaf 
than  it  is  in  the  aggregate  deaf  popu- 
lation. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  is 
definitely  stated  for  81,590  persons,  and 
of  these  59  per  cent  became  deaf  be- 
fore the  age  of  20  years,  48  per  cent,  be- 
fore the  age  of  10  years,  40  per  cent  be- 
fore the  age  of  5  years,  and  18  per  cent. 
■  were  born  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent  were 
so  from  childhood  (under  20  years  of 
ace),  and  38  per  cent  from  birth.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  totally  deaf  lost 
all  power  of  hearing  before  they  were 
2  years  old.  • 

Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one-third 
became  deaf  before  they  were  20  years 
old,  one-third  between  20  and  40,  and 
one-third  after  reaching  40. 

Of  the  S9.2S7  persons  returned  as  deaf, 
55,501  were  able  to  speak  well,  9417  were 
able  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  24.36J 
could  not  speak  at  all.  Practically  all 
of  those  who  speak  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  lost  their  hearing  in  childhood 
(under  20  years  of  age).  On  the  other 
hand  the  majority  of  deaf  who  speak 
well  lost  their  hearing  in  adult  life. 
Of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  96 
per  cent  were  reported  as  totally  deaf. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ability  to 
speak  is  dependent  largely  upon  two 
factors—the  period  of  life  when  deaf- 
ness occurred  and  the  degree  of  deaf- 
ness. Deafness  interferes  rather  with 
the  acquisition  of  speech  than  with  its. 
retention,  after  it  has  once  been  ac- 
quired. 

As    speech    is    an    acquired    gift,    de- 
pendent for   its  development   and   per- 
fection largely  upon  the  ability  to  hear 
it  used  constantly,  one  would  naturally 
expect   that    children   born    deaf    could 
not   speak   and   that  children  who  lost 
their  power  of  hearing  before  they  were 
10  years  of  age  could  speak  only  im- 
perfectly.   It   is    therefore    rather    sur- 
prising to  find  that  25  per  cent  of  those 
born  deaf  can  speak  and  that  about  62 
per   cent   of   those   becoming   deaf   be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  10  can  speak 
perfectly.    The  conclusion,  is,  therefore, 
that   the   schools   for  the   deaf   are  do- 
ing excellent  work  in  teaching  articu- 
late speech.  ■  ,_ 
Of   the   total   number  of   deaf,  -14,4i-l 
reported  that  they  could  read  the,  lips, 
13,986    that   they   could    not,    and    60,82. 
did  not  report.    So  far  as  the  census  re- 
turns  show,    the    power    of    lip-reading 
is   confined  to     the  totally   deaf.    This 
fact   does   not  arise   from   any   natural 
incapacity  of  the  partially  deaf  to  ac- 
quire   the     art,     but     from   conditions 
which  interfere  with  its  acquisition.  A 
partially    deaf   person,    in   an   effort   to 
favor  his  better  ear,  usually  turns  his 
head  away  from  the  person  with  whom 
he  is  conversing,  while  a  totally  deal 
person    watches    the    speaker's    mouth. 
Speech-reading   is    now    taught    in    the 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  many  of 
the  deaf  from  childhood  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art  by -in- 
struction.   It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
4641   persons  who   could   not   speak   at 
all  should  have  been  returned  as  able 
to  read  the  lips.    The  explanation  prob- 
ably is  that  the  two  arts  are  separate, 
and  that  success  in  acquiring  the  other 
one  does  not  imply  success  in  acquir- 
ing the  other. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  communi- 
cation, 67.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf  con- 
cerning whom  the  facte  were  known 
used  speech;  14.8  per  cent  used  sign- 
language,  finger-spelling,  and  writing, 
but  not  speech;  7.2  per  cent  used  sign- 
language  only;  4.7  per  cent  used  sign- 
language,  finger-spelling,  speech  and 
writing;  and  5.7  per  cent  used  various 
other  combinations. 

Affection  ot  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by  affection  of  the  internal  and 
thi-afxternal  ear  were  25.6  and  1.8,  re- 
spectively. 


Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  Important  is  catarrh. 
Other  diseases  which  were  reported  in 
large  numbers  of  canes  were  as  follows, 
in  the  order  of  diminishing  Importai 
Kearlet  fever,  disease  of  ear,  meningitis, 
colds,  measles,  typhoid  fever,  i 
fever,  intlu&BJf**-»«— ^  anxl 


yeverand  quinine  Is 

given  I1  ""HI"1  "I  I II   "  Hi,, 

malarial  fever  without  qumlllUjilfpultt 
produce  deafness.  More  than  9<HPer 
cent  Of  the  deafness  from  scarlet  fever 
meningitis,  and  brain  fever,  more 
than  75  per  cent  of- that  due  to  "measles 
and  more  than  65  per  cent  of  that  QUO 
to  diseases  of  the  ear  occurred  in. 
childhood;  on  the  other  hand,  more 
than  60 -per  cent  of  the  deafness  from 
influenza,   catarrh,   and  colds   occurred 

in  adult  life.  '■','.  <„  „/»« 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  would  seem  thai  heredity 
has  played  a  part  In  producing  congeni- 
tal deafness  and  the  deafness  occurring 
in  adult  life;  whereas  deafness  occur- 
ring earlv  childhood,  after  birth  ana 
under  the  age  of  5,  is  probably  to  a 
large  extent  adventitious.  Where  a 
tendency  toward  ear  troubles  exists  in 
a  family,  it  may  lie  dormant  and .un- 
suspected until  some  serious  »lnes* 
attacks  a  member  of  the  family  when 
the  weakness  is  revealed  and  deafness 
is  produced.  In  such  cases  deafness  is 
attributed  to  the  disease  and  not  to Jhe 
weakness,  although  both  are  piobabiy. 
contributive  causes.  *„,„,_ 

Those  who  had  attended  school  form- 
ed 73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf  Of  the 
totally  deaf,  77.5  per  cent  had  attend- 
ed special  schools,  as  compared  with 
6  8  per  cent  of  the  partially  deaf.  Ot 
those  who  lost  hearing  before  they  were 
5  years   old,     81.5     per     cent   attended 

'S1Ofiathose00at-  least  10  years  of  age 
amone  the  deaf.  38.5  per  cent  were 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with 
50  2  per  cent  among  the  general  popu- 
lation? Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some 
I  extent  a  drawback  in  securing  employ- 
men"  although  the  deaf,  as ,  a .  clas is.  can 
by  no  means  be  considered  dependent. 
Of  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  em 
r.loved  89  7  per  cent  were  iound  'in 
ceupations7  in  which  perfect  or  even. 
partial  hearing  is  not  essent.al.  »W 
especially  interesting  to  note  that  the, 
deaf  who   had  attended   school   showed 

by    scnftol   attendance. 

M0R£  BUND  AND 
MALES  THAN  FEMALES. 


CENSUS  BUREAU   ISSUES    ITS 
SPECIAL  REPORT. 


BLINDNESS    SHOWN     TO     BE      MORE 
COMMON    IN    ADULT    LIFE. 


Larger  Proportion  of  Negroes  and 
Foreign-Born  Wliites  Blind  Than 
Native  Whites— One  Person  In 
Every    S50     Deaf    —     Other     Facts. 


Many  facts  and  figures  of  interest 
and  value  are  given  in  the  report  of  the 
census  bureau  as  to  the  blind  and  deaf 
in  the  country  in  1900.  which  has  just 
been  issued.  Of  the  blind  there  are 
more  males  than  females  and  the  same 
Is  true  of  the  deaf.  The  figures  also 
show  that  blindness  is  more  common 
in  adult  life  and  that  it  is  more  com- 
mon among  the  negroes  and  foreign 
born  whites  than  among  the  native 
whites.  The  ratio  of  the  deaf  to  the 
total  population  is  one  to  850,  the  term 


•  deaf"  Including  the  cases  of  both  to-    \  ^ 
lal  and  partial  deafness.     The  Inquiry 
Into    these    two    Infirmities    was 
lucted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander   Graham    Bell,    who    detent 
the    scope    of    the    investigation      and 
wrote     the     text  of   the  report  on   the 
deaf. 

The  Blind. 
The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not  o 
data  concerning  color,  sex,  nativity, 
martial  conditions,  school  attendance, 
and  occupations,  but  also  much  infor- 
mation In  regard  to  the  age  when  blind- 
ness occurred  and  the  causes  of  blind- 
ness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the   United    States   in   1900   was   64,763— 
or  about  one  in  every  1.200  of  the  total 
population.      There    were    35.645    totally 
blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.     These 
figures,  however,  can  be  considered 
as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  pro- 
portion  of   the    blind   were    not    loi 
by    the   enumerators.      The    number    of 
partially  blind  by   no  mf-ans  repres 
the  facts  as   to  defective  eyesight,  but 
represents   only    "verified"    ca 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37.054, 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  2' 
or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females.  Since 
in  the  general  population  only  51  i 
cent,  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent, 
were  females.  It  is  evident  that  blind- 
ness occurs  more  frequently  among 
the  males. 

Almost  55  per  cent,  of  the  blind  re- 
ported were  totally  bir.i.  and  about 
45  per  cent,  were  partially  blind.  A 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were  total- 
ly blind. 

Almost  55  per  cent,  of  the  blind  re- 
came  blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent,  be- 
fore 20  years.  Thus  it  Is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind  from 
childhood,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind,  were. horn  blind. 
The  number  of  blind  pfer  "100.000  of 
population  was  greater  ame»£  the  ne- 
groes than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  w  hite« 
than  among  the  native  wTfrres,  The  dif- 
ference in  each  case  being  more  mark- 
ed for  the  totally  blind  than  for  the 
partially  blind.  The  differences  in  the 
proportions  for  the  native  and  the  for- 
eign born  whites  are  due  very  largely 
to  the  difference  in  the  age  distribution 
of  the  two  classes,  the  great  majority 
of  the  foreign  born  whites  being  adults, 
among  whom  blindness  is  more  comon. 
Leading  Causes  of  Blindness. 
The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  congenital  blindness: 
old  age;  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown 
causes  -were  responsible  for  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  cases  than  any 
of  the  above  causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations;  sore  eyes;  catarrh:  mea- 
sles; and  scrofula.  The  principal  caus- 
eses  of  blindness  occurring  in  adult 
life  were,  cataract:  injuries,  accidents. 
and  operations;  old  age;  affections  of 
the  nervous  apparatus;  military  ser- 
vice; sore  eyes;  and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent,  were  congenitally  blind, 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  not  cousins,  the  proportion  con- 
genitally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age. 
20  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation,  as  compared  with 
50.2  per  cent,  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  partially  blind,  as  would 
be  expected,  show  a  larger  proportion 
gainfully  employed  than  do  the  totally 
blind.  The  percentage  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  professional  pursuits,  ti 
and  transportation,  and  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  thai: 
among  the  general  population.  In 
these  three  classes  of  occupations  the 
totally  blind  show  a  higher  percentage 
engaged  than  do  the  partially  blind. 
Of    the    partially    blind     gair  em- 

ployed, the  majority  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage 
so  engaged  being  considerably  higher 
than  in  the  general  population. 


\tf^> 


Tlie   Deaf. 

The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only 
data  concerning  color,  sex,  race,  nativ- 
ity, marital  condition,  school  attend-1 
ance,  and  occupations,  but  also  much 
information  in  regard  to  deafness  as  a 
defect  and  to  the  ability  of  the  deaf 
to   communicate. 

In   collecting   the   figures   for  this  re- 
port the   census   enumerators   were   in- 
structed to  return  the  name,  sex,   age, 
and    post   office   address    of   every   per- 
son   who   could   not   understand    loudly 
shouted    conversation.      The    object    of 
this  definition  of  the  deaf  was  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  report  all  who  were  sim- 
ply    "hard     of     hearing."     By      corres- 
pondence    with    the    persons    returned 
by   the  enumerators  and   with  the  spe- 
cial  schools  for   the   deaf,    it  was   dis-, 
covered    that    many    had    been    erron- 
eously   classified    as    deaf.      Although 
some"  of    these   cases   were    eliminated, 
it    seemed    best    to    include    those    who 
wrote    that,    in    spite    of    the   enumera- 
tor's  statement    to    the    contrary,    they 
could    hear    loudly    shouted    conversa-; 
tion,   because   in   such   cases  the   defect 
in       hearing     undoubtedly       aproached; 
closely    total    deafness.      Such    persons 
have   been   classified   separately   as   the 
"partially  deaf,"  a  class  which  includes' 
by   no  means  all   the  partially   deaf  in 
the  United  States,  as  every  effort  was 
made    to    eliminate    those    who      were 
merely  "hard  of  hearing." 

One  in  Every  8S0  Persons  Deaf. 
According  to  this  method  of  classifi- 
fication,  the  total  number  of  deaf  was 
finally  determined  to  be  89,287,  or  one 
in  every  850  of  the.  general  population. 
There  were  37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,- 
861  partially  deaf.  Among  the  total 
number  of  deaf  2,772  were  also  blind 
and  24,369  dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with  those 
obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine,  as  the 
method  of  collecting  and  classifying- 
the  statistics  has  been  so  frequently 
changed  that  the  results  are  not  \per-l  ' 
fectly  comparable.  In  the  census  .oi 
1890  the  whole  number  of  deaf  personij 
returned  was  121,178  or  1,935  per  mil-j 
lion  of  the  population;  whereas  in  tW 
present  census  the  whole  number  wag 
89,287,  or  1,175  per  milion  of  population. 
Probably  no  accurate  conclusions  re-J 
garding  the  comparative  prevalence  ofj 
deafness  can  be  drawn  from  these  fig-, 
ures,  as  returns  for  1890  are  undoubted-l 
ly  excessive  while  those  for  1900  are  de- 
ficient. 

Deafness  upon  the  whole  is  morel 
common  in  the  northern  pare  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern. 
The  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions  show  a  larger  ratio  per  mil- 
lion than  the  South  Atlantic  and  the; 
South  Central,  and  the  largest  ratio  of 
all  is  found  in  the  New  England  states. 

More  Deaf  Males  Than  Females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915, 
or  52.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  42,372, 
or  47.5  per  cent,  were  females.  Since 
in  the  general  population  only  51.1  per 
cent,  were  males  and  48.9  per  cent,  were 
females,  it  would  seem  that  there  is 
some 'truth  in  the  hypothesis  that  males 
are  more  exposed  to  accidents  than  fe- 
males, or  more  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
eases which  produce  deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of 
the  general  population  and  only  5.2  per 
cent,  of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes 
seem  less  susceptible  to  'deafness  than 
the  whites  is  probably  due  in  part  to  | 
less  complete  returns  from  the  negro 
deaf.  The  proportion  of  negroes  is 
larger  among  those  becoming  deaf  in 
childhood  and  also  among  the  totally 
deaf  than  it  is  in  the  aggregate  deaf 
population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  is 
definitely  stated  for  81,590  persons,  and 
of  these  59  per  cent,  became  deaf  be- 
fore the  age  of  20  years,  48  per  cent, 
before  the  age  of  10  years,  40  per  cent, 
before  the  age  of  5  years,  and  18  per 
cent,  were  born  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent,  were 
so  from  childhood  (under  20  years  of 
age),  and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  totally  deaf  lost 
all  power  of  hearing  before  they  were 
2   years   old. 

Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one-third 
became  deaf  before  they  were  20  years 
old,  one-third  between  20  and  40,  and 
one-third  after  reaching  40. 

Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as  deaf, 

55,501    were    able    to    speak    well,    9,417 

I  were    able    to    speak    imperfectly,    and 


24.369  could  not  speak-" a'ranr"Fracflcar- 
ly  all  of  those  who  speak  imperfectly1 
cr  not  at  all  lost  their  hearing  in  child- 
hood (under  20  years  of  age).  On  the 
other  hand  the  majority  of  deaf  who 
speak  well  lost  their  hearing  in  adult 
life.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  more  than 
96  per  cent,  were  reported  as  totally 
deaf.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  abil- 
ity to  speak  is  dependent  largely  upon, 
-two  factors — the  period  of  life  when 
deafness  occurred  and  the  degree  of1 
deafness.  Deafness  interferes  rather, 
with  the  acquisition  of  speech  than, 
with  its  retention  after  it  has  once  been; 
acquired.  ! 

As  speech  is  an  acquired  gift,  de- 
pendent for  its  development  and  per-; 
fection  upon  the  ability  to  hear  it  used' 
constantly,  one  would  naturally  expect) 
the  children  born  deaf  could  not  speak) 
and  that  children  who  lost  their  powerl 
of  hearing  before  they  were  10  years  of; 
age  could  speak  only  imperfectly.  It 
is  therefore  rather  surprising  to  find 
that  25  per  cent,  of  those  born  deaf  can 
speak  and  that  about  62  .per  cent,  of 
those  becoming  deaf  between  the  ages, 
of  5  and  10  can  speak  perfectly.  The, 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  thai  the, 
schools  'for  the  deaf  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  teaching  articulate  speech. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474) 
reported  that  they  could  read  the  lips, 
13,986  that  they  could  not,  and  60,827 
did  not  report.  So  far  as  the  census 
returns  show,  the  power  of  lip-reading 
is  confined  to  the  totally  deaf.  Thi3 
fact  does  not  arise  from  any  natural 
incapacity  of  the  partially  deaf  to  ac- 
quire the  art,  but  from  conditions 
which  interfere  with  its  acquisition.  A 
partially  deaf  person,  in  an  effort  to  fa-: 
vor  his  better  ear,  usually  turns  his 
head  away  from  the  person  with  whom 
he  is  conversing,  while  a  totally  deaf; 
person  watches  the  speaker's  mouth. 
Speech-reading  is  now  taught  in  the; 
schools  for  the  deaf,  and  thus  many 
of  the  deaf  from  childhood  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  art1 
by  instruction.  It  is  rather  remark- 
able that  4,641  persons  who  could  not! 
speal:  at  all  should  have  been  returned 
as  able  to  read  the  lips.  The  explana- 
tion probably  is  that  the  two  arts  are 
separate,  and  that  success  in  acquiring 
one  does  not  imply  success  in  acquir- 
ing the  other. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  communica- 
tion, 67.6  per  cent,  of  the  deaf  concern- 
ing whom  the  facts  were  known'; 
used  speech;  14.8  per  cent,  used  sign- 
language,  finger-spelling,  and  writing, 
but  not  speech;  7.2  per  cent,  used  sign- 
language  only;  4.7  per  cent,  used  sign 
language,  finger-spelling,  speech,  and  . 
writing;  and  5.7  per  cent,  used  various 
other  combinations. 

Canses   of  Deafness. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
while  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by  affection  of  the  .internal  and 
the  external  ear  were  25.6  and  1.8,  re- 
spectively. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  ca- 
tarrh. Other  diseases  which  were  re- 
ported in  large  numbers  of  cases  were 
as  follows,  in  the  order  of  diminishing 
importance:  Scarlet  fever,  disease  of 
ear,  meningetis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid 
fever,  brain  fever,  influenza  and  ma- 
laria fever  and  quinine.  Malaria  fever 
and  quinine  is  given  as  a  disease,  for 
it  is  doubtful  if  malaria  fever  without 
,  quinine  would  produce  deafness.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  of  the  deafness  from 
scarlet  fever,  meningetis,  and  brain  fe- 
ver, more  than  75  per  cent,  of  that  due 
to  measles,  and  more  than  65  per  cent, 
of  that  due  to  diseases  of  the  ear  oc- 
curred in  childhood;  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  deafness 
from  influenza,  catarrh,  and  colds  oc- 
curred in  adult  life. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  would  seem  that  hered- 
ity has  played  a  part  in  producing  con- 
genital deafness  and  the  deafness  oc- 
curring in  adult  life;  whereas  deaf- 
ness occurring  in  early  childhood,  after 
birth  and  under  the  age  of  5,  is  proba- 
bly to  a  large  extent  adventitious. 
Where  a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble 
exists  in  a  family,  it  may  lie  dormant 
and  unsuspected  until  some  serious  ill- 
ness attacks  a  member  of  the  family, 
when  the  weakness  is  revealed  and 
deafness  is  produced.  In  such  cases 
deafness  is  attributed  to  the  disease 
and  not  to  the  weakness,  although  both 
are    probably   contributive    causes. 

Those  who  had  attended  school  form- 
ed 73.6  per  cent,  of  the  deaf.  Of  the  to- 
tally deaf.  77.5  per  cent,  had  attended 
special    schools,    as   compared   with   6.8 


percent,  of  the  partially  deaf.  Of  those] 
who  lost  hearing  before  they  were  51 
years  old,  81.5  per  cent,  attended  spe- 
cial schools. 

Occupations. 

'  Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age 
among  the  deaf,  38.5  per  cent,  were 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with 
50.2  per  cent,  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  a  drawback  in  securing  employ- 
ment, although  the  deaf,  as  a  class, 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  de- 
pendent.    Of  the  deaf  who  were  gain- 

;  fully  employed  S9.7  per  cent,  were 
found  in  occupations  in  which  perfect 
or  even  partial  hearing  is  not  essential. 
It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that 
the  deaf  who  attended  school  showed 
a  much  larger  per  cent,  gainfully  em- 
ployed than  those  who  had  not,  and 
that  whether  the  employment  be  skill- 
ed  or  unskilled  is  largely  determined  by 

4  school  attendance. 
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(The  Socialists  of  Georgia  have  noml- 
n£te<3  a  blind  >rH9!r  for  governor.  Then 
o:  course  he  isn't  able  as  yet  to  see 
h  s  finish.  Speaking  of  political  bllncJ- 
n  sss  observe   the  hopefulness   of   some 

o|  the   Demnc.ratj^nEfta^p.,,  YaAn" 

Allentown,  Pa.— Item. 
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THE    BLIND   AND   DEAiF. 

Government     Statistics     as     to     Their 
Proportion    to    the    Whole    Popu- 
lation. 

About  on*  person  in  every  IM'01  was 
blind  and.  oil*  in  every  S'50  persons  Was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1*00.  ac- 
cording to  a -special  report  just  issued 
fayt'he  census  office.  The  inquiry  was 
GOTMMctfcy^S53ier  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alemfrsref  Graham  Bell. 

iTjJe.  total  number  of  blind  was  64,- 
7613.  of  whom  3'5,<64I5  were  totally  and 
2«.  ll'S  partially  blind;  37.'054  were 
males  and  2'7.70'9  females.  Almost  6l5 
per  cent,  became  blind  after  twenty 
years  of  age,  about  One-tenth  were 
born  so.  The  number  of  blind  per  1000 
of  population  was  greater  among  nj- 
groes  than  among  whites,  and  greater 
among  foreign  born  whites  than  na- 
tive whites. 

Deafness,  the  report  says,  is  more 
common  in  the  Northern  part  of  the 
United'  States  man  in  the  Southern, 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than 
females.  The  total  number  of  deaf  is 
given  is  8I9,2«'7,  of  wfiom  37,4126  were 
totally   deaf  and   5>1,S'S1   partially  deaf. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of 
the  general  population,  and  only  5.2 
per  cent,  of"  the  deaf.  That  the  ne- 
groes seem  less  susceptible  to  deaf- 
ness than  the  whites,  the  report  says, 
is  probably  due  in  part  to  less  com- 
plete returns  from  the  negro  deaf. 

Figures  are  presented  to  show  that 
the  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing  ex- 
cellent work  in  teaching  articulate 
speech. 
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UESS  BLINDNSSS^D  raWE$  DEAF. 
.About  one  person  in  every  twelve  hundred  was  blind  and  one  in 
Lery  eight  hundred  and  fifty  persons  was  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
"goo,  according  to*  special  census  report  on  the  blind  and  deal  m  the 
(United  Slat.s  i*  that  year,  just  issued  by  the  Census  Office, 
quiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Granam 
Bell'  «Mh6  determined  the  scope  of  the  investigation  and  wrote  the  text 
of  the  report  on  the  deaf.  .  The  total  numbr  of  blind  in  the  Un,ted 
State,  in  19OO  was  64,763,  or  whom  3564$  were  totally  blind  and  29,- 
il8  partly' blind.    These  figtires,  however,  the  report  says  can  on  y  be 
considered  as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  proportion  01  the  blind 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators.    Of  tftie  total  blind,  37,054  were 
males  and  37.7°9  female,.  Blindnes  s  is  chiefly  a  defect  ot  adult  life 
almost  sixtv-five  per  cent  of  the  blind  becoming  so  after  twenty  years 
of  a-e      Voout  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind  were  born  so. 
The&number  of  blind  per  thousand  of  population  was  greater  among 
the  negroes  than  among  the  whites  and  greater  among  the  foreign 
born  whites  than  among  the  native  whites. 

In  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases    of  blindness     reported     the 
parents  of  the  blind  were  cousins.     Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
so  related  4  per  cent  were  congenita^  blind,     while    among     the 
blind  whose  parents  were  not     cousins  the  proportion     congenital., 
blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent.  Of  the     blind  at  least  ten     years   of  age 
twenty  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation.     The  per- 
centage of  persons  engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation and  in  manufacturing  and   mechanical   industries  is  larger 
(men?  the  totally  blind  than  anion  g  the  general  population.       _ 

Deafness  on  the  whole,  the  report  says,  is  more  common  in  the 
northern  part  of, the  United  States  than  in  the  southern   and  there  are 
more  deaf  males  than  females.    The  total  number  of  deaf  ,n  the  United 
States  is  given  as  80.2S7.  of  whom  37,4*  were  totally  deal  and  51,861 
mnlvdeaf     From  the  latter  class,  however,    are     eliminated    those 
Lrelv  "hard  of  hearing."    The  census  report  of  1890  gave  the  num- 
ber Of  deaf  persons  as  i2i,r7S.  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
returns  for  1890  are  undoubtedly  eaxcessive,  while  those  for  1900  are 
deficient.     Of 'the  totally  deaf,  52-5  per  cent  were     males.      'Negroes 
constitute  11.6  per  cent  of  the  general  population  and  only  5  a  per  cent 
of  the  deaf.    That  the  negroes  seem  less  susceptible  to  deafness  than 
the  white,  the  report  says,  is  probably  due  in  part  to  less  complete^re- 
torns  from  the  negro  deaf. ; 
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BLIND  WORKERS  AMAZE. 


Foreman  of  Carpet  "Weaving  Plant 
Offers  a  Good  Job  to  One  Stu- 
dent on  tl^   Spot 


One  of  thep^LtureV'of  the  -work 
being  accomplished  by  the  Industrial 
School  for— the  Blind  at  Goodrich 
house  became  apparent  yesterday 
when  a  large  carpet  weaving  and  rug 
cleaning  establishment  sent  a  fore- 
man to  the  Goodrich  house  exhibition 
now  in  progress,  to  see  what  kind  of 
work  the  blind  students  are  doing. 
The   foreman   was  greatly  surprised 

"Why,  I  can  give  that  an  work 
right  away,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  saw 
one  blind  man  busy  weaving  a  rug 
The  student,  who  is  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  who  has  not  made  a 
penny  m  seven  years,  has  been  taking 
lessons  on  the  loom  for  just  two 
weeks  and  has  already  manufactured 
half  a  dozen  of  very  presentable  rugs 

He  will  now  be  able  to  make  $6  to 
*  ?  ^'eek  by  P'ece  w°rk  and  will 
probably  be  sent  to  work  in  the  fac- 
tory   within    a    short    time,    quite    as 


capable  6f  doing  some  kinds  of  work 
and  making  a  living  as  men  who  sit 
next  to  him  and  have  perfect  sight. 

Chester,  Psnn,  -  THUS 
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-    '        OOZiOBES  QEBIi'S  ATPMCTIOK. 

Operated    on    For    AppendlcitU    and    Ii 
Sow  Gotoi,"*!'"'!  - 
Miss  Kate  Buck,  a  colored  domestic,  of 

Seventeenth  street,  Is  going  blind  as  the 
result  of' an  operation  she  underwent  for 
aopetflicitls  about  two  months  ago.  The 
operation  was  performed  In  a  loca'  hos- 
oltal,  and  Miss  Buck,  having  apparently 
recovered  from  the  operation,  resumed  her 
position  as  cook  In  the  household  of  a 
Madison  street  family. 

About  two  weeks  ago  she  was  afmcted 
with  an  attack  similar  to  vertigo,  and 
after  coming  out  of  the  spell  she  was 
frightened  to  find  that  the  sight  of  one 
eye  was  defective,  while  the  other  optic 
gave  her  considerable  pain. 
*  Both  eyes  became  so  bad  that  she  was 
compelled  to  give  up  her  position.  The 
■sight  ot  both  eyes  is  now  nearly  gone  ana 


It  Is  necessary  for  some  one  to  lead  her 
about  the  street?.  With  the  exception  of 
tho  affliction  to  her  eyes,  tho  unfortunate 
woman  seems  to  be  In  good  health. 

Considerable  sympathy  Is  expressed  for 
the  afflicted  young  woman,  who  was  at 
one  time  employed  as  cook  in  the  house- 
hold of  Councilman  Edward  Crozer,  In 
Upland.  ^ 

UUL  10  >;**> 

A  Cause  of  Blindness. 

,,a',)ly  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
U  census  report  on  the  blind  and 
e  country  will  stand  as  the 
first  thorough  official  examination  of 
the  subject.     With  him  the  investiga- 
tion  of   blindness   and    deafness   is    a 
labor  of  love.     He  is  an  expert  upon 
fhe  subject,  and  he  has  been  willing  to 
devote  to  its  examination  an  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  that  no  ordinary 
official  inquirer  could  afford. 
-  One     point     which     Dr.     Bell     has 
brought  out  will  attract  much  atten- 
tion.   He  establishes  the  connection  be- 
tween cousin-marriage  and  blindness. 
In  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
in  the  whole  country  the  parents  of  the 
afflicted    were   cousins.     Of   the   blind 
whose  parents  were    cousins,    25    per 
4ent  were  congenitally  blind, .  whereas 
among   the  blind  whose  parents  were 
not  cousins  the  proportion  of  congen- 
itally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
■  And  this  in  a  country  in  which,  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  is  forbidden 
By  law  in  eighteen   States  and  Terri- 
tories.   Manifestly,  if  it  were  forbidden 
nowhere,  the  proportion  of  cousin-pa- 
rentage among  the  blind  would  have 
been  still  higher,  if  Dr.  Qranam  Bell's 
statistics   are   well   founded. 

Unless  these  statistics  can  be  im- 
peached, we  are  likely  to  see  a  move- 
ment for  the  prohibition  of  the  mar- 
riage of  first  cousins  in  this  State.M     ^ 
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BUMJEGGAHS  HOLO 
IIDpTIM  MEETING 

nlighted    Home    of     John 


Young  1 1  Mendicants  De- 
fend Almsgiving-. 


ONLY    OXE    A    BACHELOR 


All   Declare  Families   Cannot  be 

Supported  by  Organized 

Charity. 


Perhaps  the'  strafigest  Indignation  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  this  city   look  place  last 
night    at    the    home    of   John    Youns, 
Brandywine  street.   It   was   a  meeri 

protest  against  recent  criticism  of  pro- 
fessional beggars,  and  every  one  present 
was  a  blind  beggar.  o".e  >:'  ifce  r.imiiiar 
figures  of  the  city  streets. 

Young,  in  whose  home  Uv  meeting-  was 
held,  is  probably  the  best-known  beggar 
in  Philadelphia.  He  parades  Market  and 
Chestnut  streets  dailr.  Playing  a  guitar 
and  singing  for  alms.  II:  presided  at  the 
meeting,  backed  up  by  his  blind  wife  and 


\sr< 


N^-  Bis"  two  small  daughu. 
pretty,  normal  children, 
spared  the  physical  def 
rents 


;"t>'bth  5T  tnem 
who  have  been 
;ts   ,..f  their  pa- 


The  meeting  was  held  in  he  kitchen  of 
the  Young  home,  a  marvel  "f  nearness, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
its  mistress  labors.  There  was  an  unex- 
pressed pathos  about  the  whole  meeting 
evidenced  in  the  unlighted  room,  for  lisrlusi 
mean  nothing  to  the  tleven  who  were, 
present. 

The  beggars  denounced  a  published 
statement  that  they  were  lazy  and  that, 
the  money  given  to  them  went  to  an  un- 
worthy cause.  Only  one  of  the  men  pres- 
ent was  a  bachelor,  and  each  of  the  other 
ten  boasted  of  children  whom  they  had  to 
support. 

Organized  charities  which  are  sponsors 
for  the  theory  that  money  should  be 
given  to  them  for  distribution  were  at- 
tacked, on  the  ground  that  all  the  money 
now  given  to  street  mendicants  goes  to 
the  support  of  families.  "When  charitable 
organizations  take  up  the  work,  they  said, 
half  of  the  money  given  is  spent  in  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
the  Blind  was  praised,  but  every  man  at 
the  meeting  had  once  been  in  the  institu- 
tion. Each  gave  as  his  reason  for  leaving, 
It  the  impossibility  of  earning  enough 
money  there  to  support  a  family. 

Young  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
beggars  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
said:  "We  don't  deny  we  are  on  the 
streets,  but  we  do  deny  that  we  are) 
hoarding  our  money  or  putting  it  to  im- 
proper use.  We  would  work  if  we  could 
support  our  families  in  that  way.  We 
would  starve  if  we  depended  upon  chari- 
table organizations,  and  every  family  man 
here  knows  that,  for  he  has  tried  it.  We 
don't  defend  all  beg%ars,  because  we  know 
a  good  many  people  are  faking,  but  we  do . 
say  that  the  blind  mendicants  of  Philadel- 
phia are  deserving."  i 

HAVERHILL    CM  ASS.)    GAZETTE. 


One  out  of  every  1200  people  was  blindi 
and  out  of. every  S50  people  was  deaf,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  that  have  been  gath- 
ered by  the  federal  authorities,  which  is 
a  rather  startling  showing.  It  is  a  fact! 
generally  admitted  I  hat  we  are  becoming 
a  weak-eyed  race,  but  none  of  the  wise 
men  of  the  day  appear  to  have  discovered 
the  reason  for  it.  If  actual  blindness  is 
increasing  to  such  a  degree  as  indicated 
by  these  figures,  however,  it  seems  that 
there  is  on  problem  facing  the  country 
more  serious  than  to  discover  and  remedy 
the  evil  which  is  causing'  this  degenera- 
tion. 

PORTLAND   (ME.)    ARGUS. 
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DEAF   AND   BLIND    FIGURES. 


significant   Facts   Revealed   by    Dr.  Al- 
exander   Graham    Bell's    Statistics. 


About  one  person  in  every  1200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every  850  persons 
■was  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1900,  according  to  a  special  census 
report  on  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the 
United  States  iff  that  year  just  is- 
sued by  the  census  office.  The  In- 
quiry was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  determined  the  s,cope  of  the  in-' 
vestigation  and  wrote  the  text  of  the 
report  on  the  deaf.  The  total  number 
of  blind  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
was  64,763,  of  whom  36,645  were  total- 
ly blind,  and  29.118  partially  blind. 
Of  the  total  blind,  37,054  were  males 
and  27,709  females.  About  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
were  born  so. 

The  number  of  blind  per  1000  of> 
population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign -born 
whites  than  among  the  native  whites. 
In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported-  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  cousins.  Of  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  so  related,  25  per 
cent     were     congenitally    blind,     while 


among  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
not  cousins  the  proportion  congen- 
ially blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent.  Of 
the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age 
20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  percentage 
of  persons  engaged  in  professional 
pursuits,  trade  and  transportation 
and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  is  larger  among  the  totally 
blind  than  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  'the  report 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
southern,  and  there  are  more  deaf 
males  than  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaf  in  the  United  States  is 
given  as  89,287,  of  whom  37,426  were 
totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
The  report  presents  figures  to  show 
that  the  schools  for  the  deaf  are_do- 
ing  excellent  work  in  teaching  articu- 
late speech.  When  the  subject  of 
deafness  is  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  consanguinity,  it  would 
seem  that  heredity  has  played  a  part 
In  placing  congenital  deafness  and  the 
deafness  occurring  in  adult  life; 
whereas  deafness  appearing  in  early 
childhood,  under  the  age  of  five,  is 
probably  to  a  large  extent  adven- 
titious. X. 

JIEW  BRITAIN   (CONN.)   HERAWfc 
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THOSE  WHO  SEE  NOT  NOR  HEAR 

We  learn  from  a  recent  census 
bulletin  some  interesting  facts  about 
those  citizens  afflicted  with  blindness 
and  deafness  throughout  our  coun- 
try. According  to  the  report,  one  in 
every  1,200  persons  resident  in  this 
country  is  blind,  and  one  in  every  850 
is  deaf. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of 
the  investigation  and  wrote  the  text 
of  the  report  on  the  deaf.  The  total 
number  of  blind  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  was  64,763,  of  whom  35,645 
were  totally  blind,  and  29,118  par- 
tially blind.  Of  the  total  blind,  37,- 
054  were  males  and  27,709  females. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  blind  were. born  so. 

The  number  of  bli««r**per  1,000 
•of  population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  -  born 
whites  than  among  the  native  whites. 
In  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  so  related  25  per  cent, 
were  congenltally  blind,  while  among 
the  blind  whose  parents  were  nol 
(jousins  the  proportion  congenitallj 
blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent.  Of  the 
blind  at  least  10  years  of  age  20 
per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some  gain- 
ful occupation.  The  percentage  of  per-j 
sons  engaged  in  professional  pur- 
suits, trade  and  transportation  and 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries is  larger  among  the  totally 
blind  than  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  north-' 
ern  part  of  the  United  States  than  in 
the  southern,  and  there  are  more; 
deaf  males  than  females.  The  total 
number  of  deaf  in  the  United  States 
is    given    as    89,287,    of   whom    37,^6 


were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partial- 
ly deaf.  The  report  presents  figures 
to  show  that  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  doing  excellent  work  in  teach- 
ing articulate  speech.  When  the  sub- 
ject of  deafness  is  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  consanguinity,  it 
would  seem  that  heredity  has  played 
a  part  in  placing  congenital  deafness 
and  the  deafness  occurring  in  adult 
life;  whereas  deafness  appearing  in 
early  childhood,  under  the  age  of  five, 
is  probably  to  a  large  extent  ad- 
ventitious. 
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iimiip  hold 

ND1GNATIQN  MEETING 


In    Unlighted    Home    of    John 
Young  ii  Mendicants  De- 
T        fend  Almsgiving. 


ONLY    ONE   A    BACHELOR 

All  Declare  Families   Cannot  be 

Supported  by  Organized 

Charity. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  indignation  meet- 
ing ever  held  in  this  city  tSpk  place  last 
night  at  the  home  of  John  Young,  3T33 
Brandywine  street.  It  was  a  meeting  of 
protest  against  recent  criticism  of  pro- 
fessional beggars,  and  every  one  present 
was  a  blind  beggar,  one  if  the  familiar 
figures  of  the  city  streets. 

Young,  in  whose  home  the  meeting  was 
held  is  probably  the  best-known  beggar 
in  Philadelphia,  He  parades  Market  and 
Chestnut  streets  daily,  playing  a  guitar 
and  singing  for  alms.  He  presided  at  the 
meeting,  backed  up  by  his  blind  wife  and 
his  two  small  daughters,  both  of  them 
pretty,  normal  children,  who  -have  been 
spared  the  physical  defers  of  their  pa- 
rents. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  he  kitchen  of 
the  Young  home,  a  marvel  "f  nearness, 
in  spite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
its  mistress  labors.  There  v.-as  an  unex- 
pressed pathos  about  the  whole  meeting 
evidenced  in  the  unlighted  room,  for  lights; 
mean  nothing  to  the  eleven  who  were 
present. 

The  beggars  denounced  a  published 
statement  that  they  were  lazy  and  that, 
the  money  given  to  them  went  to  an  un-1 
worthy  cause.  Only  one  of  the  men  pres- 
ent was  a  bachelor,  and  each  of  the  other 
ten  boasted  of  children  whom  they  had  to1 
support. 

Organized  .charities  which  are  sponsors 
for  the  theory  that  money  should  be 
given  to  them  for  distribution  were  at- 
tacked, on  the  ground  that  all  the  money 
now  given  to  street  mendicants  goes  to 
the  support  of  families.  When  charitable 
organizations  take  up  the  work,  they  said, 
half  of  the  money  given  is. spent  in  sala- 
ries and  expenses. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
the  Blind  was  praised,  but  every  man  at 
the  meeting  had  once  been  in  the  institu- 
tion. Each  gave  as  his  reason  for  leaving 
it  the  impossibility  of  earning  enough 
money  there  to  support  a  family. 

Young  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
beggars  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
said:      "We    don't    deny    we    are    on    the 


snorts,    but    we    do    deny    that    we    are 
hoarding  our  money  or  putting  it  to  1m- 

ie      We   would   work  If  we  could 

upport  our  families  in  that  way.  We 
would  starve  if  we  depended  upon  Chari- 
table organizations,  and  every  family  man 
here  knows  that,  for  he  lias  Hied  it.  We 
lInln  aefend  all  beggars,  because  we  know 
,  nod  many  people  arc  faking,  but  we  do 
say  that  llin  hlind  mendicants  of  Philadel- 
phia are  deserving." 
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Census   of   Blind   and    Deaf. 

About  one  person  m  every  1200  was 
hlind  and  one  in  evefcSot)  persons  was 
deaf  in  tiie  United  Kfites  in  lJiUO.  ac- 
cording to  n  spymj  eeVmaJwfltirt  on  the 
blind  and  deaf  in  Hie  United  States  in 
that  year  just  issued  by  the  federal  cen- 
sus office. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1000  was  111,703,  of 
whom  85,645  were  totally  blind  and  29,- 
118  partially  blind.  Of  the  total  blind 
37,054  were  males  and  27,700  females. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  in  the  United 
States  is  given  as  S'J,287,  of  whom  37,-. 
420  were  totally  deaf  and  51,8G1  par- 
tially deaf. 

~SoAy    \0,  \<3ofo. 
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IT  IS  KEPLACING  COSTLY  BOOKS 
FOR  BLIND  PATRONS. 

-£ 

Miss  L.   E.   Stearns   Tells  of  Recent 
Session   of   American   Library- 
Association  Delegates. 


liss  L.  E.  Stearns,  Wisconsin  Free  Li- 
brary commission,  returned  yesterday 
from  Narragansett  Pier,  where  she  at- 
tended the  twenty-eighth  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  American  Library  associa- 
tion, which  met  on  June  29  to  July  6. 

Miss  Stearns  said  yesterday:  "The 
convention  was  attended  by  1,000  libra- 
rians, making  it  the  second  largest  con- 
ference ever  held  by  the  association." 

Miss  Stearns  said  that  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  during  the  session 
was  the  discussion  of  the  use  that  many 
small  libraries  are  making  of  the  pho- 
nograph in  their  provision  for  their  blind 
patrons,  it  being  both  more  satisfactory 
and  economical  than  the  expensive  books 
printed  especially  for  the  blind.  The 
"Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  and  a  number  of  Charles 
Dickens's  stories  have  been  placed  on  the 
cylindrical  records  by  some  particularly 
good  reader,  and  the  talking  machine  is 
at  the  service  of  the  sightless  visitors, 
each  record  costing  30  cents,  while  a 
book  for  the  blind  costs  many  dollars. 

The  phonograph  also  is  in  use  in  many 
libraries  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  for- 
eigners English. 

According  to  Miss  Stearns,  the  associa- 
tion will  try  to  secure  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  textbooks  for  the  mul- 
titude of  immigrants  coming  into  this 
country  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
English.  The  association  will  advocate 
that  books  ba  printed  for  these  new- 
comers in  their  own  languages,  including 
Italian,  Bohemian,  Scandinavian  and  Ger- 
man, embodying  the  rights  and  duties  of 
citizenship  and  a  brief  account  of  Ameri- 
can history.  No  such  textbooks  exist 
even  in  the  English  language. 

The  New  York  libraries  are  interested 
in  the  tstablishement  of  roof  garden 
reading  rooms  for  their  evening  patrons. 
These  art  fitted  with  books  and  maga- 
zines anri  are  made  attractive  by  means 
of  plantstand  flowers.    These  lofty  read- 


ing' rooms,   of   which    there   are   several 

In   New   York  city  and   Brooklyn  and  one 

in    Los   Angeles,   are    the    Bpeclftl    flight 

,,  who  are  too  busy  to  read  during 

,lhAmong  speakers  at  the  conference 
.whose  addresses  were  of  particular  in- 
terest were  the  Rev.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce, 
president  .of  Brown  university,  Owen 
Wlster,  Sam  Walter  Foss  and  Brander 
Matthews. 

Visits  were  paid  by  delegates  to  New- 
port and  Providence,  one  of  the  inter- 
esting events  at  Newport  being  an  in- 
spection of  an  old  library  founded  in 
1747.  the  building  having  been  erected  in 

1750.  ,   . 

Wisconsin  was  represented  by  a  dero- 
gation of  eleven,  including,  besides  Miss 
Stearns,  George  W.  Peckham,  Henry  Leg- 
ler  who  was  appointed  head  of  the 
league  of  library  commissions,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Van  Valkenburgh,  Milwaukee; 
Miss  Mary  M.  Bevans,  Rhinelander;  Isaac 
S  Bradley  and  Miss  Julia  E.  Elliott,  Miss 
Katherine  I.  McDonald.,  Miss  Minnie  M. 
Oakley  and  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madi- 
son;  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith,  La  Crosse^*-" 

WORCESTER  CMAS$.)  TELEGRAM. 


According  to  the  special  census  returns 
after  the  work  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  which  was  begun  In  1S00,  one  person 
In  each  1200  In  the  United  States  Is  blind 
and  one  in  each  850  Is  deaf.  The  Indus- 
trial results  of  the  applied  energy  of  the 
blind  persons  Is  found  to  be  larger  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number  than  that  of  the 
people  who  have  their  sight.  Of  the  to- 
tally blind  there  are  87,054  males  and 
27,709  females,  but  the  doctor  does  not 
make  any  explanation  of  the  possible  rea- 
sons for  that  considerable  difference.  He 
finds  that  a  great  deal  of  the  blindness 
and  deafness  is  caused  by  the  intermar- 
riage of  people  closely  related  and  from 
other  inherited  causes.  Negroes  of  the 
South  are  much  more  inclined  to  blind- 
ness than  any  other  people,  but  the  North 
shows  the  most  deafness. 

NEWBURYPORT   (MASS.)   NEWS. 
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AGAINST     COUSIN-MARRIAGE. 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF. 


Interesting  Figures  of  These  Ail- 
ments in  This  Country. 


About  one  person  in  every  1200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every  S50  persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900.  ac-l 
cording  to  a  special  census  report  just  j 
issued.  The  inouilrv  Was  conduated 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexandei 
Graham   Beli. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of 
whom  35,045  were  totally,  29.11S  partial- 
ly blind.  Of  the  total  blind  37,054 
males  and  27.TU9  females.  About  1-10  of 
the  total  number  of  blind  wore  born  so. 
The  number  of  blind  per  1000  popula- 
tion was  greater  among  negroes  than 
among  the  whites  and  greater  among 
the  foreign  born  whites  than  among 
the  native  whites. 

In  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported,  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  cousins. 

Of  the  Blind  whose  parents  were  so 
related.  25  per  cent,  were  qohgenitally 
blind,  while  among  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins,  the  propor- 
tion cungenilaly  hlind  was  only  6.8  per 
cent.  Of  the  blind  at  least  10  ye  trs  old, 
2ii  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some  gain- 
ful occupation.  The  ige  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
trade  and  transportation  arid  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industrii  .-•  is 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  than 
among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  on  Ihe  Whole,  the  report 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  hi'  the  tmited   St:  h  -    th  in   in     the 


One  point  which  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  brought  out  in  his  re- 
cently issued  special  census  report  on 
the  blind  and  deaf  of  the  country  is 
sure  ro  attract  much  attention.  He 
establishes  the  connection  between 
cousin-marriage  and  blindness.  In 
Ave  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness in  the  whole  country  the  parents 
of  the  afflicted  were  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  cousins, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  were  congenl- 
tally  blind,  whereas  among  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  not  cousins  the 
proportion  of  oongenitally  blind  was 
only  6.8  per  cent. 

And  this  In  a  country  in  which  the 
marriage  of  first  cousins  is  forbidden 
by  law  In  eighteen  states  and  terri- 
tories. Manifestly,  if  it  were  forbid- 
den nowhere,  the  proportion  of  oousin- 
parentage  among  the  blind  would 
have  been  still  higher,  if  Dr.  Graham 
Bell's  statistics  are  well  foundst!. 

POftTON   (MASi.i   RECORD, 


.W--r.;-^jy,  July  11,  '.SOg. 
Dr.  Alexander  "Graham  Bell's  special 
census  report  on  tne  hjiiid  and  deaf  of 
the  country  establishes  the  connection 
between  cousin-marriage  and  blindness 
strikingly  enough  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing In  5  p.c.  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
m  the  whole  country  the  parents  of  the 
afflicted  were  cousins,  and  of  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  cousins,  25  p  e  were 
congenitally  blind.  Yet  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins  is  lorbidden  by  law  in  18 
states  and  territories 
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Census   of_Blind   and    Deaf. 

About  one  person  in  every  1200 
blind    and  on^  in    every   850   persons! 
was  deaf  in  tot  United  States  inl900.  • 
a^cordingvtQ|ia  special  census   report 
ori^thd^ftiflTfaTid  deaf  in   the   Unite! 
Slates }  r&-  that   year,   just   issued 
condujted   under  the   direction  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  determin- 
ed the  scope  of  the  investigation  and 
wrote   the   text   of   the   report   on   the 
deaf. 

The '  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64.763.  of 
whom  35,645  were  totally  blind  and 
39,118  partially  blind.  These  figures, 
however,  the  report  says,  can  be  only 
considered  as  the  minimum  as  an 
unknown  portion  of  the  blind  were  not 
located  by  the  enumerators.  Of  .the 
total  blind  37.054  were  males  and  27.- 
709  females. 

iBMndness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life,  almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
becoming  so  after  20  years  of  age. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
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blind  were  bom  so.  The  number  of 
blind  per  100  of  population  was  greater 
among  the  negroes  than  among  the; 
whites,  and  greater  among  the' 
native  whites.  In  about  5  per  cent; 
of  the  blind  were  cousins.  Of  the; 
blind  whose  .parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent,  were  congenitally  blind, 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents 
'  were  not  cousins  the  proportion  con- 
genitally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age, 
20  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  per  cantage 
transportation  and  in  manufacturing 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  trade 
andi  transportation  and  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  is 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  than' 
among  the   general   population. 

Deafness,  on  .the  whole,  the  report, 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
southern,  and  there  are  more  deaf 
males  than  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaf  in  the  United  States  is! 
given  as  89,287,  of  whom  37,426  were' 
totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
From  the  latter  class,  however,  are 
eliminated  those  merely"  hard  of 
hearing."  The  census  report  of  1890 
gave  the  number  of  persons  deaf  as 
121,178,  and  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  the  returns  for  1890  are  undoubt- 
edly excessive,  while  those  for  1900 
are  deficient.  Of  the  totally  deaf  52.5 
per  cent,  were  males. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of 
the  general  population  and  only  5.2 
per  cent,  of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes 
seem  less  susceptible  to  deafness  than 
the  whites,  the  report  says,  is  probably: 
due  in  part  to  less  complete  returns 
from  the  negro  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent,  were; 
so  from  childhood  (under  20  years  of 
age),  and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  Of 
the  89/287  persons  returnee!  as  deaf; 
55.501  were  .able  to  speak  well,  9417 
imperfectly  and  the  remainder  not  at 
all. 

The  report  presents  figures  to  show 
i  that  Che  schools  for  the  deaf  are  doing 
;  excellent   work  in   teaching  articulate 
1  speech.    When  the  subject  of  deafness 
is  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  consanguinity,  it  would  seem   that 
heredity  has  played  a  part  in  produc- 
ing congenital  deafness  and  the  deaf- 
ness  occurring  in  adult  life,  whereas 
deafness  occurring  in  early  childhood, 
after  birth,  and   under   the   age   of   5, 
is  probably  to  a  large  extent  advanti- 
tious. 

Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age 
among  the  deaf,  38.5  per  cent,  were 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  wttli 
50.2  per  cent,  among  the  general  popu 
lation.  Of  the  deaf  who  were  gain 
fully  employed  89.7  per  cent,  were 
found  in  occupations  in  which  perfeci 
or  even  partial,  hearing  is*  not  ess  en 
tial. 


STATISTICS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

In  the  special  report  on  the  blind 
and  deaf,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion o£  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  it  is  shown 
that  Ihe  total jnumher  of  blind  persons 
in-tfffe,lInVt</|('  Slates  in  1900  was  64,- J 
763— Jfav/rfoout.  one  in  every  1200  of 
the  |btal  population.  There  were  35.- 
645  totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially 
■  blind.  These  figures,  however,  can  be 
considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as 
1  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  I 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators. 
The  number  of  partially  blind  by  no 
means  represents  the  facts  as  to  defec- 
tive eyesight,  but  represents  only  "ver- 
ified"  cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37.054. 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
27,709,  or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females. 
Since  in  the  general  population  only 
51.1  per  cent  were  males  and  48.9  per 
cent  were  females,  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among  males.  About  55  per  cent  of 
the  blind  reported  were  totally  blind, 
and  about  45  per  cent  were  partially 
blind.  A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
blind  males  than  of  blind  females  were 
totally  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childhood,  or  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  blind,  were  born 
blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the  ne- 
groes than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the  dif- 
ference in  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences  in 
the  proportions  for  the  native  and  the 
foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  large- 
ly to  the  difference  in  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  classes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  born  whites  be- 
ing adults,  among  whom  blindness  is 
more  common. 

More    Books,  for    the    Blind.— J.    M. 

Pereles  has ,midu urffothergift  of  books 
for  the  blind  to  the  public  library.  He- 
sent  a  cli^bk  of  $50  to  the  trustees  to 
be  used  in?  purchasing  them.  All  of  the 
reading  matter  for  the  sightless  now  in 
the  library  has  been  donated  by  Mr. 
Pereles. 


OF  THISCOUNTRY. 

Interesting!  Import  Has   Been  Pre- 
pared    by   the    Census 


Authorities, 

Aboutone  person  in  every  1,200  was 
blind  and  one  in  every'850  persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1!)00,  ac- 
cording to  a  special  census  report  on 
the  blind  and  deaf  in  the  United 
States  in  that  year,  just  issued  by 
the  Census  office  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  The 
total  number  of  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  was  01,703  of  whom 
35,645  were  totally  blind  and  29,118 
partially  blind.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, the  report  says,  can  be  only  con- 
sidered as  the  minimum,  as  an  un- 
known proportion  of  the  blind  were 
not  located  by  the  enumerators. 

Of  the  total  blind  37,054  were  males 
and  27,709  females.  Blindness  is 
chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life,  almost 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  blind  be- 
coming so  after  twenty  years  of  age. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  blind  were  oorn  so.  The  number 
of  blind  per  1,000  of  population  was 
greater,  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites  and  greater 
among  foreign  born  whites  than 
among  the  native  whites.  In  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness reported,  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  so  related,  twenty-five 
per  cent,  were  congenitally  blind, 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents, 
were  not  cousins  the  proportion  con- 
genitally blind  was  only  0.8  pen  cent, 
Of  the  blind  at  least  ten  years  of  age, 
twenty  per  cent,  were  engaged  in 
some  gainful  occupation. 

The  percentage  of  persons  engag- 
ed in  professional  pursuits,  trade 
and  transportation  and  in  manufact 
uring  and  mechanical  industries  is 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  than 
among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
southern  and  there  are  more  dual' 
males  than  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaf  males  in  the  United  States 
is  89,287,  of  whom  30,420  were  totally 
deaf  and  51,801  partly  deaf.  From 
the  latter  class,  however,  are  elimin- 
ated those  merely  hard  of  hearing.  Of 
the  totally  deaf  52.5  per  cent  were 
males.  Of  the  totally  deaf  91  per 
cent  were  so  from  childhood  (under 
20  years  age). 

POUNG  MIS*£S  RAISE 

MONEY  FOR  FffE  BLIND 

LITTLE  WORKERS  CLEAR  $12.40 
FROM  SALE  HELD  AT  HOME  OF 
OHARLES  L.  SHAW.. 

The  young  misses  of  upper  Windsor! 
avenue,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to 
twelve  years,  retired  to  their  Ttomes.  last 
evening  very,  happy  as  the- result  of  the 
party  which  they  gave  for-tfte  benefit  of 
the  Wind  children  in  the  asylum  on  Pros- 
pect avenue,  on  the:  lawn  of  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Shaw,  SIO  WM*or  ."ve- 
nue Those  who  were  •especially  active 
in  the  affair  were  the  Misses  Lois  Shaw, 
LjUcy   beidler  and   Dorothv  Mather 

On  the  big  piazza- tatties  laden  with 
good  things  to  eat  were  spread,  and  the 
IiUle  .philanthropists  sold  their  wares  to 
all   who   called,   young  and  old,  big  and 


little.  As  the  result  <if  iflielr  end'eavnrs. 
¥12.40  was  realized!,  Mr-  Shaw  will 
drive  the  three  giHS'  out  to  the  nsylimu 
bo  that  they  can   wiih  t tiv-i.r-  own  barms 

give  the  money  to  those  for  whom  thev 
held  the  sale.  ^-a»r 

AN80NIA   (CONN.),  8EHTIW**. 
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ONE  OF   EVERY  850   REPORTED   UN- 
ABLE   TO    HEAR    l,OUJ> 
TALK. 


L- 


And  ot  Each  1,200  Americans,  One  Is 
Totally  Blind,  Exclusive  of  Those 
"Who  Suffer  Merely  from  "Defective 
Eye-Sight" — Consanguinity  a  Po- 
tent Cause. 

One  in  every  1,500  persons  in  the 
United  States  is  totally  or  partially 
blind,  ,/ind  one  in  S50  persons  Is  so  deaf 
as  to  be  unable  to  hear  loud  conversa- 
tion. These  figures  are  furnished  by  a 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  and  just 
made  public  by  the  federal  bureau  of 
the  census.  The  statistics,  as  Dr.  Bell 
himself  admits,  do  not  represent  the 
full  number  of  blind  or  deaf  because 
it  was  found  impossible  to  get  reports 
on  all  persons  so  afflicted. 

So  far  as  reports  were  received, 
however,  t>e  total  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  in  1900  was 
64,763,  of  whom  35,645  were  totally  blind 
and  29,118  partially  blind.  These  do  not 
include  cases  which  would  be  classified 
as  "defective  eye-sight."  The  deaf 
numbered  89,287,  of  whom  37,476  were 
totally    deaf   and    51.861    partially    deaf. 

Men  are  afflicted  more  generally  than 
women.  Of  the  totally  blind  57.2  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  totally  deaf  52.5  per 
cent.,  were  males.  , 

Almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent, 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  s?en  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  "is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-tenth  cf  the  total  number  of 
blind,  were  born  blind. 

A  Singular   Fact. 

In  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  reported  the  parents  of 
I  the  blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of 
.  the  blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
twenty-five  per  cent,  were  congenitally 
blind,  while  among  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins,  the  propor- 
tion congenitaliy  blind  was  only  6.8  per 
cent. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  would  seem  that  heredity 
has  played  a  part  in  producing  Ctn- 
genital  deafness  and  the  deafness  oc- 
curring in  adult  life.  Where  a  ten- 
dency toward  ear  trouble  exists  in  a 
family,  it  may  lie  dormant  and  unsus- 
pected until  some  serious  illness  at- 
tacks a  member  of  the  family,  when 
the  weakness  is  revealed  and  deafness 
is  produced.  In  such  cases  deafness  is 
attributed  to  the  disease  and  not  to  the 
weakness,  although  both  are  probably 
contributive  ca,uses.        / 

SPRINGFIELD  (MASS.)   NEWS. 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    BLIND. 

in  the  .special  report  on  the  blind 
and  deaf,  just  issuer!  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  compiled  under  the  direc- 
iion  of  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  it  is  shown 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 


in  the  United  Stati  s  in   I900  ww    64 
763  -or    about   one    in    every    I200    of 
the  total  population.    Then        < 
615  totally 'blind,  ami  20, us  partially 

blind.      These    figures,    however,   can  be 

considered  only  as  the  minimum 
an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  bj  the  enumerators. 
The  number  of  partialis  blind  by  no 
moans  represents  the  facts  as  to  defec- 
tive eyesight,  bui  represents  only  "ver 

ified"    cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  ::7,054. 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
27,7ort,  or  42. s  per  cent,  were  females, 
Since  iu  the  general  population  only 
51.1.  per  cent,  were  males  and' 48.9  per 
'cent  were  females,  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among  males.  Abotii  55  per  cent  of 
the  blind  reported  were  totally  blind, 
and  about  45  per  cent  were  partially 
blind.  A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of 
blind  males  than  of  blind  females*were 
totally  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  20  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childhood,  or  about,  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  blind,  were  born 
blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the  ne- 
groes than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the  dif- 
ference in  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences  in 
the  proportions  for  the  fcative  and  the 
foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  large- 
ly to  the  difference  in  the  age  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  classes,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  born  whites  be- 
ing adults,  among  whom  blindness  is 
more  common. 
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The  Blind  ***  ' 

and  the  Deaf 

Interesting    Facts    From    Special 

Report  of  Census 

Officer 

The  bureau  of  census  at  Washington 
has  just  issued  a  special  report  on  the 
blind  anil  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1000.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  who  determined  the 
scope  of  the  investlgatio  and  wrote 
the  text  on  the  report  ou  tne  deaf.  The 
report  on  the  blind  gives  not  only  data 
concerning  sex,  nativity,  marital  con- 
dition, school  attendance  and  occupa- 
tion, but  also  much  information  iu  re- 
yard  to  the  age  when  blindness  occur- 
red and  the  causes  of  blindness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  1000  was  64,- 
703 — or  about  one  in  every  1,2Q0  of  the 
total  population.  There  were  35,645 
totally  blind,  and  20,118  partially 
blind.  These  figures  can  be  considered 
iouly  as  the  minimum,  tis'au  unkuown 
1  proportion  of  the  blind  were  not  lo- 
cated by  the  enumerators.  The  num- 
ber of  partially  blind  by  no  meaus  rep- 
resent the  facts  as  to  defective  eye- 
sight, but  represents  only  "verified" 
f  the  total  number  of  blind. 


37,054,  or  57.2  per  cent.,   were   i 
and   27,700,   or    12.8  per  cut.,    w«  : 

mates.     Sln^e   in   the  general   pi 
lion,    only    .".I.I    per   cent,    were 
ami   t8.0  per  cent,  were  females, 
evident  that  bllndi  i  more  fre- 

quently  anion!,'  males.     About   r,r,  per 
cent,   of   the  blind  reported    were   to- 
tally blind,  mid  about  15  per  cent. 
Illy   Mind. 
AIuiohI  05  per  cent,  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  twenty  year-'  of 
and  only  a   little  more  llian  30  per 
before   twenty   years.     Tims   it  i< 

that  blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect   of 
adult    life.      It   Is    interesting   to 
that  about  one  fourth   of  the 
blind    from    childhood,    or   about    one- 
tenth    of    the    total    number    of   blind, 
were  born  blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  wtis  greater  omons  the 
groe3  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the  dif- 
ference in  each  ease  being  more  mark- 
ed for  the  totally  blind  than  for  the 
partially  blind. 

The  most  Important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were  catrract.  Injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations,  congenital  blindness, 
old  age  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown 
causes  were  responsible  for  n  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  cases  than  any 
of  the  above  causes.  Too  principal 
causes  of  blindness  occurring 
i   and  under  twenty  years  of 

were,  injuries,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions: sore  eyes,  eatarifl,  measles,  and 
scrofula,  Tlje  principal  causes  of 
bllndjiesij  ocourring  In  adult  life  were 
cataract;  Injuries,  accidents  aid  oper- 
ations; old  agef  affections  of  the  ner- 
vous apparatus!  military  service;  sore 
eyes  and  neuralgia. 

The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only 
the  date  concerning   color,   sex,   race, 
nativity,  martial  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and    occupation,     but    also 
j  much  information  In  regard  to  deaf- 
|  ness  as  a  defect  and  to  the  ability  of 
!  the  deaf  to  communicate.     The  total 
Aumber  of  deaf  was  finally  determined 
to  be  80,287,   or  one  in  ever 
the  general  population-.       There   ■■ 
37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,861  parr 
deaf.    Amond  the  total  number  of 
2,722  were  also  blind,  and  24,369  dumb,  j 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf.  40, 
or  52.5  per  cent  were  males,  and  42,- 
372,  or  47.5  per  cent,  were  fern 
bince  in  the  genera!  population,  only 
ol.l  per  cent,  were  ma'es  and  4S.9  per 
cent,  were  females,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  some  truth  in  the  hypothe- 
sis that  males  are  more  exposed  to  ac- 
cidents than  females,  or  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease  which  produce 
deafness.  Negroes  constitute  11.6  per 
cent,  of  the  general  population  and 
only  5.2  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  The 
when  deafness  occurred  is  definitely 
stated  for  81,590  persons,  and  of  these 
50  per  cent,  became  deaf  before  the 
age  of  twenty  years.  IS  per  cent. 
fore  the  age  of  ten  years.  40  per 
before  the  age  of  five  years,  and  IS 
I  per  cent,  were  born  deaf.  Of  the  to- 
tally deaf.  91  per  cent,  were  so  from 
childhood  (under  twenty  years  of  age), 
and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  totally  deaf  lost 
all  power  of  hearing  before  they  were 
two  years  old.  Of  the  partially  deaf, 
about  one  third  became  deaf  before 
they  were  twenty  years  old,  one-third 
between  twenty  and  forty,  and  oue 
tnird  after  reaching  forty. 

Of  the  S0.2S7  persons  returned  as 
deaf.  55,501  were  able  to  speak  well, 
0,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfectly, 
and  24.369  could  not  speak  at  all.  Of 
the  total  number  of  deaf.  14.474  re- 
ported that  they  could  reid  the 
13.986  that  they  could  not,  and  G 

i  uld   not   i  onort 

I      Affection  of  the  middle  ear  can 
deafness  in  72.0  per  cent,  of  the  c 
while  the  percentages     for     deafness 
caused    by   affections   of   the   internal 
and  the  external  ear  were  25.6  and 
respectively.    Of  the  Us   is  s  which  re- 
sulted in  deafness  the  most  important 
is  catarrh. 
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One  of  the  most  fitting  nominations 
of  the  year  is  that  of  a  blind  man  by | 
the  Socialists  of  Georgia  as  then- 
candidate  for  governor.  t      \ 

NO.   ADAMG    (MASS.)    TRANSCRIPT*; 


ONE  IN  {VERY  1200  BUND    ' 


Census  Bureau's  Figures  of   Local  In- 
terest in  View  of  Dr.   Matte's  Ap- 
#  pointment 

In  .view  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J. 
H.  A.  Matte  of  this  city  to  the  com- 
mission for  the  industrial  education  of 
the  adult  blind  of  this  state,  the  re- 
suits  of  an  investigation  conducted 
by  the  national  census  bureau  and  just 
made  public  at  Washington  is  of  par- 
ticular l'ocal  interest: 

About  one  person  in  every  1,200  waft 
blind  and  one  in.  every  S50  persons  was 
deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  report.  The  in- 
quiry was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,763,  of 
whom  35,645  were  totally,  blind.  Of  the 
total  blind  37,054  were  males  and  27,- 
700  females.  The  number  of  blind  per! 
1,000  of  population  was  greater  among 
negroes  than  the  whites,  and  greater 
among  the  foreign  born  whites  than 
among  native  whites.  In  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  blindness  reported, 
the  parents  of  the  blind  were  cousins.  I 

Deafness,  the  reports  says,  is  more 
common  in  the  North,  than  in  the 
South,  and  th^ire  are  more  deaf  males 
than  females.  The  total  number  of 
deafvin  the  United  States  is  given  as ' 
S9,287\{f  whom  37,426  were  totally  deaf 
and  51,861^  partially  deaf.     _^SS5» 

HARTFORD   (CONN.)   COURANT,, 


y/;f.:.::i.:.y,  jjly  11,  '.306. 

THE  MISSES'  ENTERTAINMENT. 


Vetted    a    Very    Handsome    Smu    for 
the  Blind. 

The  entertainment  projected  by  some 
little  girls  of  upper  Windsor  avenue, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  blind,  was  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  the  threatening 
weauher  of  the  hour  or  more  preceding 
the  opening.  The  managers  were 
somewhat  diffident  about  supplies,  on 
that  account,  and  in  the  end  were, 
pretty  well  cleaned  out  of  valuable  ar- 
ticles, when  the  early  evening  visitors 
dropped  in,  but  they  managed  to  pro- 
vide quite  as  well  as  many  older  heads 
would  have  done.  The  most  interesting 
part  to  them,  after  all,  was  toe  count- 
ing of  the  money  and  the  accompanying 
surprise.  The  day  before  they  had  said 
over  and  over  again,  "If  we  can  only 
get  $5,  won't  that  be  fine?"  The  net 
result  was  far  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions, the  grand  total  being  $12.30— a 
snug  sum  to  be  sure.  Besides,  the 
misses  and  their  friends  had  an  after, 
noon  and  evening  that  will  long  be  re 
membered. 


Tor* 


HOLYOKE    (MASS.),   TRANSCRIPT 


•■"  r:...:-;i:y.  J^'y  12,  1306, 

A  report  compiled  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
deaf  man  in  the  country,  shows  that  there 
is  one  blind  man  in  this  country  to  every 
1,200  of  the  population  and  one  deaf  man 
to  every  S50,  Those .  figures  include  not 
merely  the  totally 'blind  and  deaf,  but 
those  whose  eyesight  or  hearing  are  im- 
paired enough  to  affect  their  usefulness. 
The  most  striking  thing  about  the  report 
is  the  showing  that  blindness  is  chiefly 
a  failing  of  adult  life,  almost  65  per  cent 
of  the  65,000  persons  classed  as  blind  hav- ! 
ing  become  so  after  passing  their  twenti- , 
eth  year.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  number  < 
were  born  blind  and  the  proportion  of 
blind  among  negroes  and  foreign  born  is 
much  larger  than  among  the  natives.  The 
figures  show  E5.C00  totally  blind,  and  30,-  , 
000  partially  so.  The  high  proportion 
among  negroes  and  foreign  born  suggest 
thai  diseases  of  the  eye  among  those 
classes  are  neglected.  Immigrants  bring 
in  so  much  trachoma  that  special  efforts 
are  made  by  the  immigration  officers  to 
exclude  persons  so  aicted  and  the  fight 
to  guard  against  the  spread  of  that  dan- 
gerous infection.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
commenting  on  the  report  makes  this  sen- 
sible observation:  "Conditions  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  eyesight  ought  to 
be  generally  insisted  upon.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter of  general  intelligence,  just  as  good 
sanitation  is.  The  fact  that  65  per  cent  of 
our  blind  become  so  after  they  pre  twenty 
is  almost  as  severe  an  indictment  of  our 
civilization  as  our  high  death  rate  from 
typhoid  is.  Of  the  deaf,  on  the  other  hand, 
91  per  cent,  were  deaf  before  they  were 
twenty  years  old.  That  shows  that  our 
racking  city  noises,  trying  as  they1  may 
be,  are  not  yet  as  dangerous  as  the  light- 
ing condition  under  which  we  do  our 
work.  The  eye  is  the  most  .valuable  or- 
?an  of  sense  and  it  should  be  the  most 
:arefully  guarded." 

LOWELL  MORN.  CITIZEN. 


T,...:-:c!-y,  July  -\&,  {see. 

It  is  startling  to  learn  that  one  person 
in  each  1200  in  the  United  States  is  blind 
and  one  in  each  850  is  deaf.  That  there, 
are  a  good  many  short-sighted  or  with 
other  defects  of  vision  everybody  known, 
and  also  that  lots  of  people  are  "hard  of 
hearing."  But  so  much  blindness  and 
deafness  is  surprising.  In  all  there  are 
64,763  blind  persons,  which  shows  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  work  in  behalf  of  such  un- 
fortunates. 
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There  Were  64,763  Blind  Per- 
sons in  United  States  in 
in   1900  and  46,915  Deaf, 


The   Bureau   of  Census     has   just   is- 
sued a  special  report  on  the  blind  and 


the  deaf  fnTHe  United  States  in  1900. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of 
report  on  the  deaf. 

The     Blind. 

The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not 
only  data  concerning  color,  sex,  na- 
tivity, marital  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and  occupations,  but  also 
much  information  in  regard  to  the  age 
when  blindness  occurred  and  the 
causes  of  blindness. 
One  in  Every  1,200  Persons  Blind. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,- 
763— or  about  one  in  every  1,200  of  the 
total  population.  There  Were  35,645 
totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially 
blind.  These  figures,  however,  can  be 
considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as 
a.n  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators. 
The  number  of  partially  blind  by  no 
means  represents  the  facts  as  to  de- 
fective eyesight,  but  represents  only 
"verified"  cases. 

More    Blind    Males   Than    Females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  ,37,054 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  ■  and 
27,709,  or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females. 
Since  in  the  general  population  only 
5L1  per  cent  were  males  and  48\9  per 
cent  were  females,  : it .  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among   males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
ported were  totally  blind,  and  about  45 
per  cent  were  partially  blind.  A 
Slightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were 
totally    blind. 

Blindness   More  Common   in   Adult  Life 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20 .  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more'  than  30  per  cent  be- 
fore 20  years.  Thus  It  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  about 
one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind  from 
childhood,,  or,  about  .  one-tenth  of  the 
total  number  of  blind,  were*  born 
Wind;    ■   -  ■   •  

Blindness    More    Common    Among    the 
Negroes    and    Foreign     Born    Whites. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  "of 
population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born 
whites  than  among  the  native  Whites,, 
the  difference  in  each  case  being  mone 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences  in 
the  proportions  for  the  native  and  the 
foreign  born  whites  are  due,  very 
largely  to  the  difference  in  the  age 
distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  foreign  born 
whites  being  adults,  among  whom 
blindness  is  more  common. 

Leading  Causes  of  Blindness. 
The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  congenital  blindness; 
old  age;  and. sore  eyes.  Unknown 
causes  were  responsible  for  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  cases  than  any 
of   the    above   causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations;  sore  eyes;,  catarrh;  meas- 
les; and  scrofula,  Theprincipal  causes 
of  blindness  occurring  in  adult  life 
were,  cataract;  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations;  old  age;  affections  of  the 
nervous  apparatus;  military  service; 
sore  eyes;  and  neuralgia. 

Consanguinity  of  Parents. 
In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent  were  congenitally  blind 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  not  cousins  proportion  congeni- 
tally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent 


Occupations. 
Of  the  Wind  at  least  10  years  of  age, 
20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation,  as  ,  compared  with, 
50  2  per  cent  among  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  partially  blind,  as  would 
Ibe  expected,  show  a  larger  proportion 
gainfully  employed  than  do  the  to- 
tally blind.  The  percentage  of  persons 
engaged  in  professional  pursuits,  trade 
and  transportation,  and  in  manufact- 
uring and  mechanical  Industries  Is 
larger  among  the  totally  blind  than 
among  the  general  population.  In 
these  three  classes  of  occupations  the 
totally  blind  show  a  Wgher  percentage 
engaged  than  do  the  partially  blind. 
Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  majority  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage 
so  engaged  being  cosiderably  higher 
|  than  in  the  general  population. 
The    Deaf. 

The  report  of  the  deaf  gives  not  only 
the  date  concerning  color,  sex,  race,  na- 
tivity marital  condition,  school  attend- 
ance 'and  occupations,  but  also  much  In- 
formation In  regard  to  deafness  as  a  de- 
fect and  to  the  ability  of  the  deaf  tc 
communicate. 

In  collecting  the  figures  for  this  report 
the  census  enumerators  were  instructed 
to  return  the  name,  sex,  age  and  post 
office  address  of  every  person  who  could 
not  understand  loudly  shouted  conversa- 
tion The  ob<ect  of  this  definition  of  the 
deaf  was  to  eliminate  from  the  report  all 
who  were  simply  "hard  of  hearing."  By 
correspondence  with  the  persons  re- 
turned by  the  enumerators  and  with  the 
special  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  manv  had  been  erroneously 
classified  as  deaf.  Although  some  of 
these  cases  were  eliminated,  it  seemed 
hest  to  include  those  who  wrote  that,  in 
spite  of  the  enumerator's  statement  to 
the  contrary  they  could  hear  loudly 
shouted  conversation,  because  in  such 
cases  the  defect  In  hearing  undoubtedly 
approached  closely  total  deafness.  Such 
persons  have  been  classified  separately 
as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a  class  which 
includes  by  no  means  all  the  partially 
deaf  1ft.  .the  United  States,  as  every  effort 
was  made  to  eliminate  those  who  were 
merely  "hard  of  hearing." 

One    in     livery    850    Persons    Deaf. 

According  to  this  method  of  classifi- 
cation, the  total  number  was  finally  de- 
termined to  be  89,287,  or  one  in  every  850 
of  the  general  population.  There  were 
37,426  totally  deaf  and  51,861  partially 
deaf.  Among  the  total  number  of  deaf 
2,772  were  also  blind  and  24,369  dumb. 
-  How  these  figures  compare  with  those 
obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is  a  difficult 
question  to  determine,  as  the  method'  of 
collecting  and  classifying  the  statistics 
has  been  so  frequently  changed  that  the 
results  are  not  perfectly  comparable.  In 
the  census  of  1890  the  whole  number  of 
deaf  persons  returned  was  121,178,  or 
1,935  per  million  of  population;  whereas 
in  the  present  census  the  whole 
number  was  89.287.  or  1,175  per 
million         of         population.  Probably 

no  accurate  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  comparative  prevalence  of  deaf- 
ness can  be  drawn  from  these  figures,  as 
the  returns  for  1890  are  undoubtedly  ex- 
cessive while  those  for  1900  are  defi- 
cient. 

Deafness,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  than  In  the  southern.  The  North 
Atlantic  and  North  Central  divisions 
show  a  larger  ratio  per  million  than  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  South  Central, 
and  the  largest  ratio  of  all  is  found  In  the 
New  England  states. 

More    Deaf    Males    Than     Females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915,  or 
52.5  per  cent,  were  males,  and  42,372,  or 
47.5  per  cent.,  were  females.  Since  in 
the  general  population  only  61. 1  per  cent, 
were  males  and  48.9  per  cent,  were  fe- 
males, it  would  seem  that  there  Is  some 
truth  in  the  hypothesis  that  males  are 
more  exposed  to  accidents  than  females, 
or  more  susceptible  to  the  diseases  which 
produce  deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent,  of  the 
general  population  and  only  5.2  per  cent, 
of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes  seem  less 
susceptible  to  deafness  than  the  whites  is 
probably  due  In  part  to  less  complete  re- 
turns from  the  negro  deaf.  The  propor- 
tion of  negroes  is  larger  among  those  be- 
coming deaf  in  childhood  and  also  among 
the  totally  deaf  than  It  is  in  the  aggre- 
gate deaf   population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred  Is  def- 
initely stated  for  81,590  persons,  and  of 
these  59  per  cent,  became  deaf  before  the 
age  of  20  years,  48  per  cent,  before  the 
age  of  10  years,  40  per  cent,  before  the 
age  of  5  years,  and  18  per  cent,  were 
born  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  deaf,  91  per  cent,  were  so 
from  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age), 
and  36  per  cent,  from  birth.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  totally  deaf  lost  all  pow- 
er of  hearing  before  they  were  2  years 
old. 

'Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one-third 
became   deaf   before   thev   were   20   years 


,  one-thirn  reaching  between  2U  ana  4u 
i  one-third  after  reaching    10. 
Ability    To    Spoak. 

-**?£, the  89'2?I  Persons  returned  as  deaf 
55,501- were  able  to  xpeak  well,  S.417  were 
■awe  to  speak  imperfectly,  and  21368 
could  not  speak  at  all.  Practically  all  of 
in  £„.wl22  ,speuk  '""Perfectly  or  not  at 
hL  'Sf1  thelr  „hear'ng  In  childhood  (un- 
mCI  ~JeY,s  of,  aI"l-  0n  the  oth,?r  hand 
the  majority  of  deaf  who  speak  well  lost 
their  hearing  in  adult  life.  Of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  more  than  96  per  cent  were 
reported  as  totally  deaf.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  ability  to  speak  Is  depend- 
ent largely  upon  two  factors-  1. 1.  ),<■,„. <i 
ol  life  when  deafness  occurred  and  the 
degree  of  deafness.  Deafness  interferes 
rather  with  the  acquisition  of  speech 
than  with  Its  retention  after  it  has  once 
been  acquired. 

As  speech  ls  an  acquired  gift,  depend- 
ent for  Its  development  and  perfection 
largely  upon  the  ability  to  hear  it  used 
constantly,  one  would  naturally  expect 
that  children  born  deaf  could  not  speak 
and  that  children  who  lost  their  power 
of  hearing  before  they  were  10  years  of 
age  could  speak  only  Imperfectly.  It  ls 
therefore  rather  surprising  to  find  that 
2o  per  cent,  of  those  born  deaf  can  speak 
and  that  about  62  per  cent,  of  those  be- 
coming deaf  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
10.  can  speak  perfectly.  The  conclusion 
Is,  therefore,  that  the  schools  for  -tht> 
deaf  are  doing  excellent  work  in  teach- 
ing articulate  speech. 

Ability    To    Read    the    Lips. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474  re- 
ported that  they  could  read  the  lips  13- 
y»i>  that  they  could  not,  and  60.827  did 
not  report.  So  far  as  the  census  re- 
turns show,  the  power  of  lip-reading  is 
confined  to  the  totally  deaf.  This  fact 
does  not  arise  from  any  natural  incapa- 
city of  the  partially  deaf  to  acquire  the 
art  but  from  conditions  which  interfere 
with  its  acquisition.  A  partially  deat 
person,  in  an  effort  to  favor  his  better 
ear,  usually  turns  his  head  away  from 
the  person  with  whom  he  Is  conversing 
while  a  totally  deaf  person  wat-fies  the 
speakers  mouth.  Speech-reading is  now 
taught  in    the   schools   for   the   deaf    ana 

nave    'Hffi.P     thS     dea(     fr0m     childhood 

h»  ,J?aK  t.116, opportunity  of  acquiring 
the  art  by  instruction.  It  is  rather  re? 
markable  that  4,641  persons  who  could 
not  speak  at  all  should  have  been  re- 
turned as  able  to  read  the  lips.  The  ex- 
planation probably  is  that  the  two  arts 
are  separate,  and  that  success  in  acquirl 
ing  one  does  not  imply  success  in  acquir- 
ing the  other. 

ti™S  «7 1  ordlnary  means  of  communica- 
tion, 07.6  per-  cent,  of  the  deaf  concern- 
s'^11 °?i  »he  faCts  were  known  used 
speech;  14.8  per  cent,  used  sign-lan- 
guage, finger-spelling,  and  writing  but 
not  speech;  ,.2  per  cent,  used  sign  lan- 
guage only;  4.7  per  cent,  used  sign-  laS- 
guage,    finger-spelling,    speech,    and    writ- 

cona:bfnnadtionsPer  Cent-  US6<J  Various  °ther 
Causes  of   Deafness. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused  deaf- 
{1hefS„in  72-5  Per  c,ent-  °f  the  ""Is  while 
iffen?f„rCenfagr  ?or  deafness  caused  by 
affection    of    the    internal    and    the    exter- 

nfea£  wnre  25'6  and  *-8-  respectively 
Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in  deaf- 
ness the  most  important  is  catarrh  Oth- 
er diseases  which  are  reported  in  large 
numbers  of  cases  were  as  follows  in  the 
?i,deL  °f  d™'nish!ng  importance  Sea": 
let  fe\er,  disease  of  ear.  menins-itls 
colds  measles,  typhoid  fever  b.ain  fe: 
ver,  influenza,  and  malarial  fever  and 
quinine.    Malarial    fever    and    quinine      Is 

maffrl?iS  f  dlseas.fv.  for  U  Is  doubtful  f 
malaiial  fever  without  quinine  would 
produce  deafness  More  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  deafness  from  scarlet  fever,  men- 
ingitis, and  brain  fever,  more  than  75 
per  cent,  of  that  due  to  measles  and 
more  than  65  per  cent,  of  that  due  to 
nnSethSe„?Lth£  ea/  ocourred  in  childhood" 
on  the  other  hand,  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  deafness  from  influenza,  catarrh 
and  colds  occurred  in  adult  life. 

Effect   of   Consanguinity. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  would  seem  that  heredUv 
h as  played  a  part  In  producing  comrenia' 
deafness  and  the  deafness  occurrife  in 
aault  life;  whereas  deafness  occurri," 
in  early  childhood,  after  birth  and  una"? 
the  age  of  5,  is  probably,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, adventitious.  Where  a  tendenrv 
toward  ear  trouble  exists  i„  a  faSily  it 
ma?  he  dormant  and  unsuspected  until 
fhr1,efaSmn°US  "'"ess  attacks  a  member  of 
,aoii? m"3.  when  the  weakness  is  re- 
vealed and  deafness  Is  produced.  In  s.jcb 
cases  deafness  ls  attributed  to  the  disease 
and  not  to  the  weakness,  although  both 
are  probably  contributive  causes. 
School    Attendance. 

Those  who  had  attended  school  formed 
,3.6  per  cent,  of  the  deaf.  Of  the  totalis 
deaf  ,,.5  per  cent,  had  attended  special 
schools,  as  compared  with  6.8  per  cent 
oi  the  partially  deaf.  Of  those  who  lost 
hearing  before  they  were  5  vears  old 
;S1.5  per  cent,  attended  special  schools.  ' 
Occupations. 
Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age  among 
the  deaf,  3S.5  per  cent,  were  gainfully- 
employed,    as    compared    with      50.2      per 


among      the      general 

Denfi  "''■   a 

back     In     securing     employmer.- 
though   the   deaf,   as   a   clasx.   can   by  no 

Idered  dependent 
deaf    who    were    gainfully    employe,; 

n  ■    1  n 
or     even     partial     hi 
I-,   not    essential.     It   Is   especially   inter- 
egUi  a  te  deaf  w 

•da  much   larger   per 
who 
,ot.    and    that    whether    I    ■ 
hilled  or  unskllK 
termlned  by  school  attends 

M2DFORD    (.MASS.)    FAERCURY. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 



It   will   be    interesting   but  sad    ■ 

to  many  to  know  that,  according  to  the 

census  of  1900,  one  person  in  every  1,200 

in  the  United  States  is  blind  ami  one  in 

every  850  is  deat    The  inquiry  was 

ducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 

Of  the  64,763  blind  persons  iu  the 
country  in  1900,  35,645  were  totall; 
I'll. US  partially  blind.  The  males  nun  - 
bered  37,054  and  the  females  27,70ii. 
About  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number 
were  born  so.  The  proportion  of  blind 
among  the  negroes  was  greater  than 
among  the  whites,  and  greater  among 
the  foreign  born  whites  than  among  the 
native  whites.  In  about  rive  per  cent. 
of  the  cases  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  cousins. 

The  deaf  persons  in  1900  numbered 
89,287,  of  whom  :;7.4'2tj  were  totally  ami 
01,861  partially  deaf.  On  the  whole. 
deafness  is  more  common  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the 
southern,  and  there  are  more  deaf  males 
than  females.  Eighteen  per  cent,  were 
I  born  deaf  and  forty  per  cent,  were  deaf 
[  before  they  were  rive  years  old. 

3RIDSTON    (MFi.;    N^WS, 


."...:.  .     :    ■:£.: 

If  only  one  in  850  be  deaf  and  one 

in  1200  be  WijaA-ta  this  country,  we 
se«tn  to  have  more  than  our  proportion 
up  in  this  region.  That  would  give  uu, 
as  to  deaf,  only  about  three  in  a  big 
town  of  2500  population.  That  from 
twents^o  thirty  might  be  found,  were 
search  mfrda^we  verily  be 
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Miss  Anne  V.  Ward  Now  at  Work 
in  This  City      (7 

WORK  GOES  ON  HOPEFULLY 

— * — 

Men  and  Women  Who  Cannot    See    Are 

Being  Assisted  to  Help  and  Enjoy 

Themselves. 


Among   the   many   benevolences  which 

have    claimed    the   generous    aid    of    the 

citizens  of   "Wilmington  none  has  re 

ed    more    cordial    support    and      elicited 


s\^  greater  interest  than  the"  work  for  tiie 
benefit  of  Delaware's  blind.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  work'  is  not  great  but 
the  results  can  hardly  be  underesti- 
mated. 

As  has  already  been  reported  New 
Castle  county  has  been  canvassed  and 
all  the  blind  searched  out  by  one  of 
their  fellow  unfortunates,  if  one  with 
such  bright  disposition  and  doing  so 
much  good  as  Mr.  Delfine  can  be  said  to 
be  unfortunate.  The  ground  work  thus 
is  laid  for  teaching  them  the  occupa- 
tions and  possibilities  open  to  their 
class. 

The  Wilmington.  Institute  Free  Li- 
brary has  put  upon  its  shelves  embossed 
books  to  be  read  by  the  fingers  of  the 
unseeing,  and  a  number  of  blind  read- 
ers have  already  availed  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

The  Philanthropy  Committee  of  the 
New-Century  Club  has  now  started  the 
work  of  home  teaching  and  their  teach- 
er has  already  started  upon  her  visits. 
The  teacher  is  Miss  Anne  V.  Ward,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  young  woman  of  remark  - 
able  ability,  energy  and  spirits,  and 
trained  for  this  work.  She  became  total- 
ly bliiid  when  she  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  school  for 
Die  blind  at  Overbrook  and  a  graduate 
of  Vassar  College  of  the  class  of  1005. 
She  is  remarkably  .well  equipped  to 
give  Hie  best  instruction  and  advice  to 
her  fellow  defectives.  Besides  the  em- 
bossed systems  of  reading  she  teaches 
the  men  chair  caning  and  other  employ- 
ments and  the  women  sewing  and  fancy 
work.  One  woman  seventy-five  years 
of  age  was  delighted  to  find  she  could 
learn  to  knit  again.  Miss  Ward's  spirits 
and  intelligence  will  make  her  a  wel- 
come visitor  to  all. 

Great  interest  and  assistance  in  the 
Delaware  work  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Allen,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  and; 
the  lesources  and  experience  of  that  in- 
stitution have  been  freely  given  to  the 
work  here. 

The  Sunshine  Society  of  Delaware  is 
also  greatly  interested  in  the  work  and 
it  is  hoped  to  hear  of  material  aid  from 
them. 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  .will  be 
maintained  and  funds  advanced  to  com 
plete    the    canvass    in    the    lower    coun 
.ics  of  the  state  and  extend  the  home 
teaching   throughout   the   whole   state. 

The  Philanthropy  Committee  of  the 
New-Century  Club  has  received  an  anony- 
mous contribution  of.  ten  dollars  for  the 
jfarid  wish  to  extend  their  thanks 
eir  unknown  friend. 

NORWICH    (COJn'N.)    COURIER. 
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BLINON'BSe  AND  DBAFNE^S, 
A  apsetal  report  o<  the  bureau 
ceoww  «liowfl  that  one  person  In  every 
JJOO  t»  Mh*d  and  that  one  person  in 
every  850  is  deaf.  Of  the  87,054  blind 
55  par  cent  had  totally  lost  their  sight. 
The  deft*  total  orer  8»,(H>0.  There  were 
more  males  than  females  blind  and 
deaf. 

Th«  number  of  blind  per  100, 00»  of 
poputatton  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  native  whites,  the 
difference  In  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences  In 
the  proportions  for  the  native  and  the 
foreign  born  whites  are  due  very  large- 
ly to  the  difference  In  the  age  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  classes,  the  great 
majority  of  the  foreign  born  whites  be- 
ing adults,  among  them  whom  blind- 
ness is  more  common. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and 
operations,  sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles, 
and  scrofula.  The  principal  causes  o£ 
blindness   occurring  in   adult   life   were, 


cataract,  injuries,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions;   old   age;    affections    of   the   ner- 
rous  apparatus;   military  service;   sore; 
eyes;    and  neuralgia. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  Important  Is  catarrh. 
Other  diseases  which  were  reported  in 
large  numbers  of  cases  were  as  fol- 
low*, in  order  of  diminishing  import- 
ance: Scarlet  fever,  disease  of  ear, 
meningitis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, brain  fever,  influenza,  and  ma- 
larial fever  and  quinine.  Malarial  {fe- 
ver and  quinine  Is  given  as  a  disease, 
for  it  Is  doubtful  if  malarial  fever 
without  quinine  would  produce  deaf- 
ness. More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  deaf  - 
ness  from  scarlet  fever,  meningitis,  and 
brain  fever,  more  than  76  per  cent  o, 
ttat  dne  to  measles,  and  more  than  61 
per  cent  of  that  due  to  disease  of  the 
ear  occurred  In  childhood;  on  the  other 
^anA,  more  them  60  per  cent  of  the 
.pas  from  Infiwenza,  catarrh  and 
nonMAmd   in   aduM   Hfe. 


8ALTfM0RE.Ma, 
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WHAT  THE  BLIND 
CAN  ACCOMPLISH 
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TBRESTING       STATISTICS 
AND    FACTS. 


Census  Figures  in  Washington 
Show  That  of  the  More  Than 
75,000  Blind  People  in  United 
States  But  4,600  Are  in  Schools, 
but  This  Does  Not  Suggest  That 
the  Adults  Are  Helpless  —  Can 
Learn  Many  Things  and  Be 
Self-supporting. 


Statistics  gathered  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau at  Washington  show  that  less  than 
27  per  cent,  of  the  blind  lost  their  sight 
before  20,  the  customary  age  limit  of  ad- 
mission to  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The 
fact  that  of  the  more  than  75,000  blind 
people  in  the  United  States,  only  4,600 
are  in  schools,  suggests  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  adults.  When  blindness  comes 
suddenly  the  man  is  at  first  stunned,  then 
confused,  then  appalled  by  the  apparent 
helplessness  of  his  position.  He  had  al- 
ways depended  upon  his  eyes  to  guide  his 
movements,  and  when  he  finds  that  sight 
Is  gone  there  comes  a  sense  of  utter  help- 
lessness! His  usual  movements  are  im- 
perfectly co-ordinated  and  his  attitude 
and  gait  take  on  an  exaggerated  awk- 
wardness. 

"There  is  nothing  marvelous  about  the 
things  accomplished  by  the  blind,"  said 
the  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  when  seen  yester- 
day. "Having  lost  its  sight,  the  blind 
child  simply  cultivates  the  sense  of  touch 
and  learns  to  read  almost  as  quickly  as 
one  who  can  see.  Why  should  not  the 
blind  child  read,  sew  or  be  self-reliant,  if 
properly  trained  or  educated?  It  has  been 
said  by  maney  people  that  the  blind  child 
can  tell  colors.  This  is  not  so,  except  in 
unusual  cases,  where  fabric  has  been 
hardened  by  the  dying.  We  have  aoont 
00  pupils  iu  our  school,  and  in  the  fall 
will  have  12  grades  corresponding  to  the 
primary,  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
our  city.  The  ages  range  from  6  to  25 
years.  The  first  eight  grades  are,  of 
course,  the  largest,  though  in  your  pub- 
lic schools  the  children  are  taken  away 
early  aud  put  to  work,  and  this  cannot 
be  the  case  with  ns. 

"Understand,  though,  that  our  pupils 
do  not  leave  the  school  unfitted  for  the 
hardships  of  life  or  unable  to  make  a 
liviug  for  themselves.  Music  appeals 
more  to  the  blind  than  anything  else  and 
elves  them  more  pleasure.     Special  atten- 


tion is  given  here  to  music,  and  later 
those  pupils  interested  in  It  are  sent  to 
the  Peabody.  Some  leave  here  prepared 
for   the   Johns   Hopkins. 

Next  to  music,  piano  tuning  appeals  to 
the  men;  then  mattress-making,  broom- 
makiug  and  caning  of  chairs.  Some  of 
our  former  pupils  are  now  salesmen,  law- 
yers and  professors  in  different  colleges. 
One  of  them  has  opened  a  store  in  Nor- 
folk and,  we  hear,  is  getting  along  splen- 
didly. 

"The  girls  learn  to  sew  on  the  machine, 
knit,    crochet   and   to  do   bead  and   raff" 
work.     Even  if  the  child  is  as  old  as* 
years    when    starting    here,    he    or    she  | 
taught      to      dress,      walk       about 
grounds  and  house  and  to  eat  properly ' 
the  table,   and  to  be  as  much  like  orb 
boys   and   girls   as    possible.      Our   puj 
have   all   gone   to  their  homes   now, 
those  whose  parents  are  poor  are  proving  I 
a   great   help    to   the    household.      One   of  i 
our  little  girls  has  a  blind  father,  who  is 
an  invalid,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  was  ! 
going  to  do  to  help  about  her  home,  aud 
her    answer    was,    'Oh,*  I    can    wait      on 
father.'  " 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  about  cut- 
ting Calvert  street  through  your 
grounds?"   asked  the  reporter. 

"Yes;  that  question  has  been  settled. 
For  many,  many  years,  they  have  ham- 
mered at  us  to  let  them  cut  the  street 
through,  so  this  year  we  said,  'Well,  go 
ahead.'  Then  the  neighbors  rose  in  arms 
and  said:  'What!  Ruin  those  beautiful 
grounds?'  So  the  grounds  will  remain  as 
they  are  until  some  man  who'  owns  a 
house  on  North  Calvert  street  wants  to 
Increase  the  value  of  his  real  estate,  and 
then  the  question  will  be  agitated  again.' 

MANCHESTEF 
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BOOKS    FOR    THE 
SIGHTLESS.  . 


What  the  Blind   Read. 


The  question  as  to  what  the  blind  rea£ 
may  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  who  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  beneficent  and  won- 
derful work  which  human  pity  and  inven- 
tion has  done  in  alleviating  the  lot  of  those 
who  spend  their  days  in  the  land  of  dark- 
ness. 

We  have  all  a  vague  idea  that  by  some 
means  the  Bible  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  blind,  but  there,  for  the  most 
part,  our  knowledge  stops.  So  that  the 
catalogue  of  that  marvellous  society  of 
pity— the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association — is  a  veritable  revelation  to 
those  who  read  it  for  the  first  time,  with 
its  classified  lists  of  books  which  have  been 
translated  into  the  Braille  type  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 

The  lists  of'  educational  books  aie  not, 
perhaps,  so  surprising,  though  it  seems 
strange  to  meet  our  old  friends  Hambliu 
Smith  and  Hall  and  Stevens  under  .such 
different  conditions.  (One  notices  with  a 
cynical  smile  of  reminiscence  that  here  too 
the  "  Answers  "  are  published  separately  It 

The  science  and  geography  lists  are  also 
very  comprehensive,  and  tiie  historical 
department  of  the  catalogue  is  truly  won 
derful.  Here  we  find  Creighton's  "History 
of  Rome,"  Fyffe'e  "  History  of  Greece," 
Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English 
People,"  and  Carlyle's  "History  of  the 
Frenoh  Revolution/",  as  well  as  an  excel- 
lent series  in  eight  volumes  entitled  "  Out- 
lines of  the  World's  History." 

From  Clive  to  Nansen. 

Then  co.nes  the  biographical  section,  in 
which  we  notice  specially  the  "  Character 
of  Philip  II."  from  Motley's  Dutch  Repub- 
lic, Sir  Herbert  Maxwell's  "  Life  of  Queen 
Victoria,"  Macaulay's  "  Clive,"  and  the 
"  Story  of  Nansen,"  as  told  by  himself. 

The  most  critdcal  taste  could  hardly  find' 
fault  with  the  poetical  section.  Byron, 
Browning,  Burns.  Coleridge,  George  'Her- 
bert, Longfellow;  Milton.  Scott,  Shake- 
speare. Shelley,  Tennyson.  Whittier,  Words- 


worth — all  are  tli  !l  33  n>ttn>'  eepu 

rate  poems  and  books  of  eelectione,  such  a« 
that  great  poem  of  the  late*.  W.  a. 
Meyers,  "St.  Paul,"  with  its  pam  and  its 
triumph.  The  beautiful  lines  will  gain  in 
m«  and  intensity  as  they  are  elowly 
and  falteringly  spelt  out  by  the  nervoiiH 
fingers   of  the   blind   man  or  woman  who 

them : — 
What  can  we  do.  o'rr  whom  the  unbeholden 

Hangs  in  a  night  with  which  «e  cannot  cone? 
What  but  look  sunward,  and  with  faces  goldea 

Speak  to  each  other  softly  of  a  hoper" 

Can  it  be  true,  the  grace  He  is  declaring? 

Oh,  let  us  trust  Him,  for  His  words  are  fair. 
Man,     what    Is    this,     and    why    art    tnoi. 

God  shaiTforgive  thee  all  but  thy  despair. 

Truly  He   cannot,   after  wnch   assurance. 

Truly  He  cannot,  and  He  dhall  not  I  ail;. 

Nay,   they    are   known,    the   hours   of    thine 

endurance,  . 

Daily  thv  tears  are  added  to  the  tale. 

The  next  entry  in  the  catalogue  is  the 
religious,  in  which  besides  the  Bible,  tho 
Prayer  Book,  and  various  hymn-books,  we 
notice  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,  two 
volumes  of  Kinsley's  Sermons,  Bishop 
Gore's  "  Creed  of  the  Christian  and  his 
volume  on  Praver.  Drummotid's  Greatest 
Thing  in  the  World,"  the  "Christian  "i  ear, 
the  "imitation  of  Christ,"  and  a  volume  oi 
ihe  Bishop  of  London's  sermons. 
Fiction  and   French. 

Then  comes  a  goodly  list  of  works  of  fic- 
tion. Dickens.  CJonan  Doyle  ("The  Adven- 
tures of  Sherlock  Holmes"),  "The  Silence 
of  Dean  Maitland,"  "The  Cardinals 
Bnuff-boi,"  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  and 
"Rupert,  of  Hentzau,"  "Tom  Browns 
Schooldays,"  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat  Ian 
Maclareh's  "Doctor  of  the  Old  schooh 
nearly  all  Scott's  novels,  "Uncle  Toms 
Cabin,"  and  last  on  i.ie  list,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells'  "  Stolen  Bacillus." 

Kor  have  the  children  been  forgotten. 
The  list  of  books  for  the  little  ones  is  one 
that  would  find  favour  in  any  ordinary 
nursery.  Han?  Andersen,  Mrs.  Ewing, 
Lewis  Carroll,  Urimni.  "Eikki-Tikki  '  from 
"  The  Jungle  Bock."  and  many  other 
favourites  have  found  a  place. 

Then  we  turn  the  page,  and  come  to  what 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  surprise  of  all— the 
list  of  books  in  foreign  languages— Greek, 
Latin,  French,  German,  Persian,  Welsh, 
Urdu,  Arabic,  and  Poo-Chow— so  that  the 
blind  scholar  and  the  poor  native  are  alike 
catered  for  by  the  association. 

| LIVERPOOL    DAILY    POST 
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"The  blind  leading  the  blind"  is  a 
condition  of  things  not  altogether  un- 
familiar, but  the  spectacle  of  the  hlmd 
leading  the  clear-sighted  is  less  common. 
Tet  this  was  the  experience  of  those  who 
attended  the  Home  Office  Schools' 
Exhibition  yesterday  afternoon,  and  -who 
listened  .to  the  Teally  admirable  per- 
formances of  St.  Thomas's  Band,  Preston, 
led  by  a  blind  bandmaster.  Mr.  John 
Kerkhoves  is  a  youthful  native  of  Bel- 
gium, who,  inside  a  few  months,  has 
gucceeded,  despite  his  complete  blind- 
ness, in  teaching  the  boys  of  St.  Thomas's 
Roman  Catholic  Home,  Preston,  all  that 
they  know  of  music,  and  is  said  to  be 
able  to  detect  the  least  musical  inaccuracy 
on  the  part  of  his  band  and  to  locate  the 
offender  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

STANDARD, 
JULY    9,    1906. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Teaching  the  Blind. — The  value  of  the  Midland 
Blind  Institution,  Nottingham,  as  a  technical  school 
is  shown  by  the  annual  report  just  issued,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  permission  to  enter  the  institution 
is  sought  on  behalf  of  blind  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Besides  the  ordinary  industries, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  carpentry,  weaving,  machin-; 
knitting,  and  piano-  and  organ  tuning  are  taught. 
It  is  hoped  to  secure  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  open 
the  new  premises,  one  of  the  features  of  which  will 
be   a  roof  garden. 


WESTMINSTER    GAZETTE. 
July  g,  1906. 

A    NEWSPAPER    FOR    THE    BLIND 

There  was  a  sentence  in  the  "  Westminster  Gazette  "  of  the 

3rd  inst.  to  the  effect  that  "  hitherto  the  production  of  I  ■ 
papers  for  the  blind  has  been  so  prohibitive  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  but  the  privileged  few."  The  editor  of  the"  Weekly 
Summary,"  a  newspapei  printed  in  Braille  for  the  blind,  writes 
to  say  that  that  paper  has  been  published  every  Wednesday  for 
fourteen  years  at  the  small  cost  of  2d.,  post  free.  It  consists  of 
four  large  sheets  and  has  frequent  supplements.  The  copy  of 
the  current  issue  which  we  have  received  deals  with  the  rebellion 
in  Natal,  Russian  troubles,  Birthday  Honours,  the  Education 
debate,  sentences  on  Egyptian  natives,  the  Welsh  earthquake, 
the  Royal  Show,  music,  the  Chamberlain  festivities  in  Birming- 
ham, the  Warwick  Pageant,  and  a  number  of  other  sub]' 
and  the  accompanying  supplement  contains  news  of  the  Salisbury 
railway  disaster,  trie  Highgate  tramway  inquest,  notices  of  deaths 
of  well-known  people,  and  othed  later  matters. 
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Census  Burean  Issues  Special 
port  on  Sightless  and 
Deaf. 


Re 


GREATER  AMONG  NEGROES 

In     Five      Percent    of    Cases     Parents 

Are  Related— Professions 

Lead. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  has  just  is- 
sued a  special  report  on  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in  1900. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of 
the  investigation  and  wrote  the  teyt 
of  the  report. 

The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not 
only  data  concerning  color,  sex,  nativ- 
ity, marital  condition,  school  atten- 
dance and  occupations,  but  also  much 
information  in  regard  to  the  age  when 
blindness  occurred  and  the  causes  of 
blindness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64.- 
763— or  about  one  to  every  1,200  of 
the  total  population.  There'  were  35,- 
645  totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially 
blind.  These  figures,  however,  can  be 
considered  only  as  the  minimum,  as  an 
unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were 
not  located  by  the  enumerators.  The 
number  of  partially  blind  by  no 
means  represents  the  facts  as  to  de- 
fective eyesight,  but  represents  only 
"verified"  cases. 

Interesting  Statistics 
Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,054, 
or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  27.- 
709,  or  42,8  per  cent,  were  females. 
Since  in  the  general  population  only 
51.1  per  cent  were  males  and  4S.9  per 


cent  were  females,  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
ported were  totally  blind,  and  about 
45  per  cent  were  partially  blind.  A 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were  to- 
tally blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childhood,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  blind,  were 
born  blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the  ne- 
groes than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the 
difference  in  each  case  being  more 
amrked  for  the  totally  blind  than  foj* 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences 
in  the  proportions  for  the  native  and 
the  foreign  born  whites  are  due  very 
largely  to  the  difference  in  the  age 
distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  foreign  born 
whites  being  adults,  among  whom 
blindness  is  more  common. 
Important  Cases 

The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract,  injuries,  acci- 
dents and  operations;  cogenital  blind- 
ness; old  age:  and  sore  eyes.  Un- 
known causes  were  responsible  for  a 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  cases 
than  any  of  the  above  causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness 
occurring  after  birth  and  unde 
years  of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  sore  eyes;  catarrh: 
measles  and  scrofula.  The  principal 
causes  of  blindness  occurring  in  adult 
life  were  cataract,  injuries,  accidents 
and  operations;  old  age:  affections  of 
the  nervous  apparatus;  military  ser- 
vice: sore  eyes  and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent  were  cogenitally  blind, 
while  among  the  blind  whose  par- 
were  not  cousins,  the  proportion  con- 
genially blind  was  only  6.S  per  cent. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  ase. 
20   per   cent   were   engaged   in    s 

gainful  occupation,  as  compared  with 

50.2  per  cent  among  the  genera: 

ulation.    The  partially  blind,  as  would 

be  expected,  show  a  large  proportion 

gainfully  employed  than  do  the  totally 


Mind.  The  percentage  of  pers  >ns  en- 
gaged  in  professional  pursuits.,  trade 
and  transportation,  and  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries 
is  larger  among  the  totally  blind  tl'.anj 
among  the  general  population.  In 
these  three  classes  of  occupations  the 
totally  blind  show  a  higher  percent- 
age engaged  than  do  the  partially 
blind.  Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully 
employed,  the  majority  were  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage 
so  engaged  being  considerably  h;gher 
than  in  the  general  populati  >a. 

(JUL  UbiSHtt 

■ 

The  Biiiad  and  Deaf  Wot  Dependent. ' 

Some  interesting  information  in  re- 
grard  to  the  occupations  of  blind  and 
deaf  persons  is  contained  in  a  special 
report  issued  by  the  census  bureau. 
frofn  which  it  is  learned  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  blind  and  3S.5  per  cent  of 
the  deaf  are  engaged  in  some  gainful 
occupation.  The  figures  relate  to  those 
who  are    10   years   of  age   or   over.. 

The  statistics  of  the  census- bureau 
are  significant  as  showing  that  the 
disabilities  mentioned  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  those  who  are  afflicted  de- 
pendent on  the  world  for  support.  The 
percentage  of  persons  engaged  In  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  trade  and  trans- 
portation is  larger  among  the  totally 
blind  than  among  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  these  three  classes  of  occu- 
pations til  blind  show  a  higher 
percentage  than  do  the  partially  blind. 
Of  the  latter  who  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  majority  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage 
so  engaged  being  considerably  higher 
than   in   the  general  population. 

Somewhat      similar      conditions    ■  are 
found  among  the  deaf,   89. Fj  per  cent  of 
those    who    are    gainfully    employed    be- 
ing found  in  occupations   in  which  per- 
fect  or  even   partial   hearing   is   not  es- 
sential.     It    is   especially    interesting    to 
note    that    the    deaf    who    had    attended 
school   showed  a  much   larger   per  cent 
gainfully     employed     than     those     who 
had    not.   and    that      whether    the      em- 
ployment   be    skilled    or      unskilK 
largely      determined,      by      school 
tendance.  , 

The  faculty  of  reading  from  the  lip^ 
is,  of  course,  a  great  help  to  the  deaf,] 
but  so  far  as  the  census  returns  show 
this  power  of  lip  reading  is  confined' 
to  the  totally  deaf,  a  circumstance,  ac-, 
counted  for  in  the  fact  that  the  par- 
tially deaf  person,  in  the  effort  to  fa- 
vor his  better  ear,  usually  turns-  his  I 
head  away  from  the  person  talking, 
while  the  totally  deaf  man  will  look 
directly    at    him. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  are  deaf  are  able 
to  speak — 55,501  out  of  a  total  of  89,- 
287 — is  an  important  factor  in  the  se- 
curing of  employment.  Likewise,  In 
regard  to  the  blind,  the  fact  that  al- 
most 65  per  cent  became  blind  in  adult 
life  and  after  they  had  acquired  ability 
in  some  occupation,  has  helped  mate- 
rially   in    obtaining    work. 

The  census  returns  from  which  the 
compilation  is  made  are  those  of  1900, 
in  which  the  total  number  of  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  is  placed  at 
64,763,  and  the  total  number  of  deaf 
persons    at    S9.287. 
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BLIND  AND  DEAF 
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A  report  of  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  just  issued  by  the  fed- 
eral bureau  of  the  census  states  that  one 
parson  in  every  1,200  is  blind  and  one 
in  850  deaf  id  this  country.  The  blind 
rrtErfes!  are  as^three  to  two  to  the  blind  fe- 
malei  and  /tke.'majority  of'  the  blind  of 
eithal-  sex  become  so  after  20  years  of 
age/  Only  about  one-tenth  were  born  blind. 
Most  of  the  blind  lost  sight  while  en- 
gaged in  some  gainful  occupation.  The 
professional  pursuits,  mechanics,  manu- 
facturing and  transportation,  produce  the 
larger  number  of  blind  of  either  sex,  the 
general  population  and  the  agriculturists 
being  less  subject  to  the  affliction.  Negroes 
and  foreign  born  whites  outnumber  the  na- 
tive whites,  in  percent  of  blindness.  Con- 
sanguinity of  parents  caused  5  per  cent  of 
blindness  from  birth. 

In  the  figures  for  the  deaf,  those  merely 
hard  of  hearing  are  not  included.  Deaf- 
ness is  more  common  in  the  north  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  south  and  among 
males  than  females.  The  percent  of  deaf 
negroes  is  small.  Of  the  totally  deaf,  91 
per  cent  were  so  from  childhood.  Thirty- 
six  per  cent  were  born  deaf.  Catarrh  is  the 
leading  cause.  Figures  show  that  occupa- 
tion is  open  to  the  deaf  and  that  in  some 
capacities  they  are  both  useful  and  self- 
supporting.  The  schools  for  the  deaf  are 
doing  excellent  work,  the  percentage  of  the 
deaf  who  cannot  speak  being  very  small. 
Ability  to  read  the  lips  is  common. 

It  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  the 
afflicted  will  diminish  in  the  present  cen- 
tury of  American  civilization.  Whatever 
the  state  of  morals,  public  care  and  pre- 
ventative solicitude  for  the  general  state  of 
health   continually  becomes   more  salutary. 


TUESDAY,  July  10th,  1906. 

WONDERS  0E  THE  BUND. 


PKIZE    FESTIVAL    AT    THE    EOTAEf 
NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


The  annual  summer  prize  festival  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Musie 
for  the  Blind,  Weston-street,  Upper  Norwood, 
S.E.,  took  place  yesterday  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  He  was  in- 
fluentially  supported,  the  company  including 
Lady  Ludlow,  Lady  O'Hagan,  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  Allen,  ex-Mayor  of  Croy- 
don, etc. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon  the 
visitors  were  given  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  blind  students  at  their  duties,  and  also  at 
their  recreations.  School  classes  were  in  pro- 
gress in  the  gardens,  the  gymnastic  squads 
went  through  their  exercises,  scholars  were 
proving  their  skill  as  typists,  and  in  the  swim- 
ming bath  blind  students  won  the  admiration 
of  packed  audiences  by  their  proficiency  in  the 
knowledge  of  life  saving.  The  recreations*  in- 
clude boating  and  cycling.  The  younger  chil- 
dren were  busy  at  their  tasks  of  sewing,  mat 
and  basket  weaving,  clay  modelling,  and  others 
were  engaged  in  carpentry  —  the  making  of 
book-racks,  knife-boxes,  and  towel-rollers. 

The  college  has  a  remarkable  record  of  past 
students  now  occupying  lucrative  positions  aa 
organists,  pianists,  or  tuners,  and  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  music  is  cul- 
tivated a  high-class  concert  was  given  in  thai 
great   hall. 


After  the  concert  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
took  the  chair  and  briefly  opened  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Alderman  Allen  followed,  and, 
speaking  in  support,  of  the  work  of  the  college,, 
said  that  89  per  cent  of  the  students  who  had 
passed  through  it  had  been  able  to  earn  their 
own  living,  and  that  this  89  per  cent,  had 
earned  in  the   aggregate   £27,000.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Sidney  Gedge  dwelt  upon  the  economical 
management  of  the  college,  and  said  that  tha 
total  administrative  expenses  annually  were 
£75  per  student 

Lady  O'Hagan  also  spoke,  and,  in  the  nam« 
of  the  ladies'  committee  and  the  executive, 
thanked  the  Gardner  Trusf  for  scholarships  for 
the  very  poor  students.  She  would  like  to  sea 
the  State  realize  its  duty  to  the  blind,  so  thai 
nothing  was  left  to  uncertainty. 

Lady  Ludlow  then  presented  the  prizes, 

STANDARD,    TUESDAY, 
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STATE   AND   THE    BLIND. 


The  annual  prize  festival  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Wes- 
tow-street,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.,  was  held  yester- 
day. Prior  to  the  ceremony  classes  in  geography, 
geometry,  and  dictation,  etc.,  were  held  in  the 
grounds.  Displays  in  swimming  and  life  saving, 
in  skating,  cycling,  and  gymnastics  were  also  given! 
the  blind  athletes  performing  their  parts  with  won- 
derful efficiency. 

After  a  concert  had  been  given,  Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  presided  over  a  gathering  at  which  several 
addresses  were  delivered.  Mr.  G.  F.  Allen  pointed 
out  that  under  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  no  fewer  than. 
89  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  been  enabled  to  earn 
their  own  living.  He  thought  that  the  Government 
should  supplement  private  effort  in  supporting  such 
schools.  Mr.  Sidney  Gedge  observed  that  in  Mil- 
tons  day  the  blind  were  a  liability  to  the  State- 
now,  however,  they  had  become  an  asset,  owing  to 
the  useful  things  they  could  be  taught.  Lady 
O'Hagan  having  spoken  on  the  same  line,  Lady  Lud- 
low distributed  the  prizes  to  some  sixty  pupils. 

Reading,  Jl- Eagle 
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Suddenly  Became  Totally  Blind. 

C-Mrs.  Elmifa  Shirk,  airageo"  widow, 
sygaenly  Became  almost  totally 
blind.  She  will  undergo  an  opera- 
tion. Mrs.  Shirk  has  leased  a  part  of 
Her  dwelling  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Richland  National  Bank,  and  it  will 
be  remodeled  for  the  opening  of  the 
hank. 

Austln.Tex.  .Statesman 
■         JUL  I&  1596 


The  Blind  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  just 
issued '  a  special  report  on  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1900.  The  inquiry  was  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  Dr  Alexadner 
Graham  Bell,  who  determined  the 
scope  of  the  investigation  and  wrote 
the    text    of   the    report    on    the    deaf. 

The   Blind. 

1  .The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not 
I  only  data  concerning  color,  "sex,  na- 
,  tivity,  marital  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and  occupation,  but  also 
much  information  in  regard  to  the 
age  when  blindness  occurred  and  the 
cause  of  blindness. 

One    in    Every 

1200    Persons    Blind. 

The   total   number   of   blind   persons 

,in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,- 

763 — or    about    one    in    every    1200    of 

the  total  population.     There  were  35,- 


645  totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially 
blind.  These  figures,  however,  can 
be  considered  only  as  the  minimum, 
as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the 
blind  were  not  located  by  the  enum- 
erators. The  number  of  '  partially 
blind  by  no  means  represents  the  facts 
as  to  defective  elesight,  but  represents 
only    "verified"    cases. 

More   Blind   Males 
Than    Females. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,- 
054,  or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
27,709,  or  42.8  per  cent,  wer  females. 
Since'  in  the  general  population  only 
51.1  per  cent  were  males  and  48.9  per 
cent  were  females,  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
ported were  totally  blind,  and  about 
45  per  cent  were  partially  blind  A 
'slightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were  to- 
tally blind. 

Blindness  More  Common 
In  Adult  Life. 
Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childhood,  or  about  one- tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  blind,  were  born 
blind. 

Blindness    More 

Common  Among  Negroes. 
The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the  ne- 
groes than  among  the  whites  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born 
whites  than  among  the  native  whites, 
the  differnce  in  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences 
,  in  the  proportions  for  the  natives  and 
'the  foreign  born  whites  are  due  very 
largely  to  the  difference  in  the  age 
distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  foreign  born 
whites  being  adults,  among  whom 
blindness  is  more   common. 

Leading    Causes 
of    Blindness. 
The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 

eiess  were,  'cataract;  injuries,  acci- 
ents,  and  operations;  congenital 
blindness;  old  age,  and  sore  eyes. 
Unknown  causes  were  responsible  for 
a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  cases 
than  any  of  the  above  causes. 

The  -principal  causes  of  blindness 
occurring  after  birth  and  under  20 
[years  of  age  were,  injuries,  acci- 
Idents,  and  operations;,  sore  eyes;  cat- 
arrh; measles  and  scrofula.  The 
principal  cause  of  blindness  occurring 
in  adult  life  were,  cataract,  injuries, 
accidents,  and  operations;  old  age,  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  apparatus, 
military  service,  sore  eyes  and  neu- 
ralgia. 

Consanguinity  ■ 
of  Parents. 
In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent  were  congenitally  blind, 
while  among  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  not  cousins,  the  proportion  con-  j 
genitally  blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 

Occupations. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age, 


20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation,  as  compared  with 
•r><i.2  per  cent  among  the  genral  popu- 
lation. The  partially  blind  as  would 
be  expected,  show  a  larger  proportion 
gainfully  employed  than  do  the  total- 
ly blind.  The  percentage  of  persons 
engaged  In  professional  pursuits, 
trade  and  transportation,  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries is  larger  among  the  totally  blind 
than  among  the  general  population.  In 
these  three  classes  of  occupations  the 
totally  blind  show  a  higher  percentage 
engaged  than  do  the  partially  blind. 
Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully  em- 
ployed, the  majority  were  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  percentage 
so  engaged  being  considerably  higher 
than  in   the  general   population. 

Buffalo  .N.Y.-OommirtHU 

i.  NOVA  SCOTIA  BLIND  ASYLUM. 



nterestlng  Observation  on   Its  Meth- 


ods end  Inmates. 



Not   supposing   that   I   shou 


supposing   that   I   should   find   an 
acquaintance  at  the  blind  asylum  I  seni 
lp  my   card,  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  institution,   Dr.   0.   F.   Fraser,   him- 
self blind,  descended.     When  he  appear- 
ed I  found  myself  at  home  at  once.     I 
knew   that   from   time   to   time  Mrs.    C. 
F.  Fraser,  of  Nova  Scotia,  wrote  charm- 
ing articles  for  the  publications  of  this 
bouse,  but  did  not  connect  her  with  this 
Institution,  nor  with  Halifax  in  particu- 
lar. The  superintendent,  Dr.  C.  F.  Fras- 
»r,    conducted   me   through   the   different 
tchools   and,   though   I   have   often  visit- 
id    such    institutions,    some    things   were 
nade   clear   to   me   that   I   did    not   pre- 
viously know. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  I  notice  that  a 
umber   of   the   children   seemed   to    res- 
ond  with  their,  eyes  to  what  I  was  say- 
Ig,    writes    Dr.    Buckley    in    the    New 
lork  Christian  Advocate.  This  led  me  to 
sk  Dr.  Fraser  if -.some  of  the  children 
iuld  see.     He  remarked  that  only  about 
j    per    cent,    of    the    inmates    of    blind 
sylunis    are    born    totally    blind,    that 
my    df    them    become    blind    early    in 
.e;   that  the  test  of  admission   to  that 
nstitution  is  whether  the  child  Is  so  de- 
fective  in   sight   as    to   be    incapable   of 
earning   to   read.      He    also    gave   it   as 
lis   opinion   that   about   one-third   of   all 
he  cases  of  blindness   could   have   been 
>revented.     Dr.  Fraser  himself  was  not 
>orn   blind,   but   at   six  years,    or   there- 
bouts,   bis  defective  condition   was   no- 
iced.     In  the -schools  of  Boston  he  suf-, 
ered  most   excruciating  pain  while   try- 
lg  to  read  and. study,  and  later  he  lost 
Is    sight    completely.      In    this    respect 
Is    experience    was    similar    to    that    of 
he   late   Dr.   W.    H.   Milburn,    who   be- 
eved   that  he   might  have   retained   his 
resight  to  a   considerable   extent   if   he 
td  not  been  forced  to  do  what  for  him 
'as    impossible    without    suffering    and 
jrraauent   injury. 

"The  wisdom   of   arrangement   and   the 
mvenience    of    these    buildings    for   the 
iind    are    obvious    on    every    hand.      I 
lould    advise   every   person   or   commis- 
on  proposing  to   erect   such   a   building 
i   confer    with    Dr.    Fraser   or   to    visit 
ie    institution.      In    the    long    corridor 
>at  separates  the  school  from  the  resi- 
enee    building    I    saw    beautiful    vases 
lied  with  plants  in  full  bloom.     On  per- 
eiving  them  I  said,  "Doctor,  these  must 
e   for   the    benefit    of    the    visitors,    for 
our    people    cannot    see    the    flowers." 
'Not  at  all."  said  he:     "It  is  wholly  for 
he  benefit  of  the  blind.     By  the   sense 
>f  smell  they  can  discern  Them  and  de- 
rive   exquisite    pleasure.      Moreover,    by 
the  hand,  the  touch,  which  is   so  much 
more    responsive    than    in    persons    who 
hnve  the  sense  of  sight,  they  can_  iden- 
tify them.    And  I  have  it  In  my  mind  to 
interest   them.     Our  rule  is  first   to  tell 


them  nhout  the  flowers,  their  narure,  cm. 
Mvatlon.  natural  habitat.  Some  of  them 
can  tell  the  different  colors  by  the  diff- 
erent density  of  the  objects  felt.  Their 
Interest  equals  that  of  persons  In  full 
possession  of  sight."  He  added  that 
when  he  could  get  the  funds  he  intend- 
ed to  have  statues  there  of  great  men 
and  women,  and  teach  them  their  his- 
tories nnd  the  mighty  deeds  they  have 
done,  every  touch  they  would  make  be- 
ing a  link  in  the  chain  of  memory. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  address  th» 
school  assembled  in  the  beautiful  chapel. 
A  more  attentive  audience  I  never  »aw. 
nor  a  more  responsive  otic.  Their  atten- 
tion and  exquisite  voral  and  instrument- 
al music  were  abundant  rewards.  There 
wore  about  1">0  trirls  and  hoys,  young 
men  and  young  women.  The  magnetic 
Influence  from". the  audience  was  eren 
greater  than  that  of  ordinary  assem- 
blies. In  the  literary  deportment  there 
were  six  graded  and  two  ungraded 
classes.  Thirtv-five  classes  meet  daily 
for  periods  of  r,0  minutes  each.  Twenrv- 
four  pianos  are  in  use  daily  for  10 
hours  each,  tin  pupils  arc  studying  the 
piano  or  the  cabinet  organ.  20  pupils 
n?e  receiving  private  sinking  lessons.  32 
receiving  instruction  in  the  use  of  string, 
reerl.  or  hrass  instruments.  11"  receiving 
voca'    instruction    ir    classes 

The  scheme  of  training  the  boys  phy- 
sically is  elahorate.  but  entirely  reason- 
able. Tn  one  class  the  question  was 
asked.  "What  distance  have  you  run  this 
morning?"  The  answers  varied  from 
"one  mile"  to  "two  miles."  In  the  early 
morning  the  pupils  run.  touching  a  wire 
with  their  fingers  and  are  fleet  of  foot 
and  ruddy  of  countenance.  The  school 
is  on  a  magnificent  height,  occupies  an 
entire  city  block  and  is  bordered  by 
beautiful  shade  trees.  An  artificial  pond 
is  on  the  premises  for  heating  and  skat- 
ing. The  cost  far  each  pupil  is  about 
$200  a  year.  The  students  come  from 
New  Brunswick.  Prince  Edward  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  payments  being 
made  by  those  Provinces  per  capita  for 
the  support  of  fhe  scholars.  But  these 
are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ele- 
gant  arrangements  and  equipment  that 
I  saw.  Questions  elicited  the  fact  that 
individual  pliijanthrophy  is  one  of  the 
two  springs  uhich  cause  the  otherwise 
desert  of  dartness  and  tears  to  blossom 
astha  rose. 
fimn 
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The  Latter  Lzad  the  Former 

Several  Thousand  in  Point 

of  Numbers. 


CAUSES  FOR  AFFLICTIONS 

CIYEN  BY  AUTHORITIES 


The  bureau  of  the  census  has  just 
issued  a  special  report  on  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  in 
1900.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gia- 
ham  Bell,  who  determined  the  s 
of  the  investigation  and  wrote  the 
of  the  report  on   the  deaf. 

The  total  number  of  blind  p 
the  United  States  in 
or  about  one  in  every  1,200  of  The 


^^'Vopulation.  There  were  357645  totally! 
blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These 
figures,  however,  can  be  considered 
only  as  the. minimum,  as  an  unknown 
proportion  of  the  blind  were  not  lo-i 
cated  by  the  enumerators.  The  num-i 
ber  of  partially  blind  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  facts  as  to  defective  eye- 
sight, but  represents  only  "verified") 
cases. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blind-j 
ness  were  cataract,  injuries,  accidents 
and  opera! ions;  congenital  blindness; 
old  age;  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown' 
causes  were  responsible  for  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  cases  than  any 
of  the  above  causes. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age, 
20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  gain- 
ful occupation,  as  compared  with  50.5/ 
per  cent  among  the  general  population) 
REPORT   ON   THE   DEAF. 

The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not  only 
the  data  concerning  color,  sex,  raoej 
nativity,  martial  condition,  school  at-! 
tendance  and  occupation,  but  also, 
much  information  in  regard  to  deafness! 
as  a  defect  and  to  the  ability  of  the 
deaf  to  communicate. 

According  to  this  method  of  classiii-j 
cation,  the  total  number  of  deaf  was  fi- 
nally determined  to  be  89.2S7,  or  one 
in  every  850  of  the  general  population. 
There  were  37,426  totally  deaf  and  51.i 
861  partially  deaf.  Among  me  total 
number  of  deaf  2,772  were  also  blind 
and  24,269  dumb. 

Of  the  89.2S7  persons  returned  as 
deaf,  55,501  were  able  to  s"peak  well, 
9,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfectly, 
and  24,369  could  not  speak  at  all.  Prac- 
tically all  of  those  who  speak  imper- 
fectly or  not  at  all  lost  their  hearing 
in  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age). 
On  the  other  hand  the  majority  oi 
deaf  who  speak  well  lost  their  Hearing 
in  adult  life. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,474] 
reported  that  they  could  read  the  lips, 
13,980  that  they  could  not  and  60,827 
did  not  report.  So  far  as  the  census 
returns  show,  the  power  of  lip  reading 
is  confined  to  the  totally  deaf. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by  affection  of  the  internal  and 
the  external  ear  were  25.6  and  1.8,  re- 
spectively. 

DISEASES     RESULTING    IN    DEAF-! 
NESS. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  catarrh. 
Other  diseases  which  were  reported  in 
large  number  of  cases  were  as  follows 
in  the  order  of  diminishing  impor-j 
tance:  Scarlet  fever,  diseases  of  earj 
meningitis,  colds,  measles,  typhoid  fe- 
ver, brain  fever,  influenza  and  malarial 
fever  and  quinine.  Malarial  fever  and 
quinine  is  given  as  a  disease,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  malarial  fever  without 
quinine  would  produce  deafness.  More 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  deafness  from 
scarlet  fever,  meningitis  and  brain  fe- 
ver, more  than  75  per.  cent  of  that  due 
to  measles,  and  more  than  05  per  cent 
of  that  due  to  diseases  of  the  ear  oc- 
cured  in  childhood;  on  the  other  hand, 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  deafness 
from  influenza,  catarrh  and  colds  oc- 
curred in  adult  life. 

Those  who  had  attended  school 
formed  73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  Of 
the  totally  deaf,  77.5  per  cent,  had  at- 
tended special  school,  as  compared 
with  6.8  per  cent  of  the  partially  deaf. 
Of  those  who  lost  hearing  before  they 
were  five  years  old,  81.5  per  cent:  at- 
tended  special  schools. 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Of  (hose  at  least  10  years  of  age 
mong  the  deaf,  38.5  per  cent  were 
ainfully  employed,  as  compared  with 
5.2  per  cent  amogn  the  general  popu-  ■, 
ition.  Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some  | 
xtent  a  drawback  in  securing  employ- 
lent,  although  the  deaf,  as  a  class,  can 
y  no  means  be  considered  dependent, 
f  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  employ- 
d,  89.7  per  cent  were  found  in  occupa- 
10ns  in  which  perfect  or  even  partial 
earing  is  not  essential.  It  is  especial- 
f  interesting  to  note  that  the  deal 
■ho  had  attended  school  showed  a 
tuch  larger  percent  gainfully  employ- 
r-, than 'those  who  had  not,  and  that 
'•liWith.er  .the  employment  be  skilled  or 
nskilled  is  largely  determined  by 
;hool  attendance. 

N-Y.-Commercjal 

BLIND  AND   DEAF  STATISTICS. 
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About  one  person  in  every  twelve  hun- 
dred was  blind  aha  one  in  every  eight  turn-; 
dred  and  fifty  persons  was  deaf  in  the 
United  States  in  1900,  according  to  a  special 
census  report  on  the  blind  ,and  deaf"  in.  the1. 
United  States  in  that  yeay,  just  Issued,  by 
the  Census  Offiee: 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
who  determined  the  scope  of  the  investi- 
gation and  wrote  the  text  of  the  report, 
on  the  deaf. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  was  84,763,  of  whom  35,545 
were  totally  blind  and  ^9.118  partly  blind. 
These  figures,  however,  the  report  says, 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  minimum,  as 
an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind  were, 
not  located  by  the  enumerators.  .Of  the 
total  blind,  37,054  were  males'  and  27,709  fe- 
males. Blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of 
adult  life,  almost  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
blind  becoming  so  after  twenty  years  of 
age.  About  one-tenth  of  the  total  number 
of  blind  were  born  so.  The  number  pf ! 
blind  per  thousand  of  population  was 
greater  among  the  negroes  than  among  the 
whites  and  greater  among  the  foreign  borni 
whites   than   among  the  native  whites. 

In  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the  blind 
were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  so  related  twenty-five  per  cent  were, 
congenitally  blind,  while  among  the.  blind 
whose  parents  were  not  cousins  the  pro- 
portion congenitally  blind  was  only  6.8 'per 
cent.  Of  the  blind  at  least  ten  years  of 
age,  twenty  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  percentage/of  per- 
sons engaged  in  professional  pursuits, 
trade  and  transportation  anrt  .in  'naafiufac- 
turing  and  mechanical  industries  is  larger 
among  the  totally  i>ltnd  than  among  the 
general  population.  > 
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DEAE  MUTE  CONVENTION. 


State  Association      Will    Bring    About    1 50 
Delegates  in  'August. 

The  Empire  State  association  of  Deaf 
Mutes  will  bold  its  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  here  on  August  2d-4tl^  Busi- 
ness sessions  will  be  'rrffcfm  ffie^S^rtj-1 
Hall  and  about  150  delegates  are  ex-; 
pected.  The  twenty-five  deaf  mutes  in 
tins  city  are  represented  by  E.  T.  Mur- 
phy, John  F.  Keller  and  Thomas  J. 
Bremmer  of  the  general  committee  in 
charge.  The  convention  will  be  opened 
on  Thursday  afternoon  when  President 
Theodore  I.  Loundsbury  of  New  York 
will  deliver  an  address.  In  the  evening 
there  will  lie  a  trolley  ride.  Friday 
morning  there  will  be  another  business 
session  at  which  officers  will  be  elected 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  reception 
Saturday  there  will  be  a  picnic  at  <ho 
White  City. 
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Total  Number  of  Blind  64,- 

763  and  of  Deaf  89,287 

One-Tenth  of  Blind 

are  Born  So. 

About  one  person  in  every  1,200 
was  blind  and  one  in  every  S50  per- 
sons was  deaf  in  the  United  States 
in  1900,- according  to  a  special  census 
report  on  the  blind  and  deaf  in  the 
United  States  in  that  year  just  issued 
by  the  census  office. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Alexander  Gra- 
ham Bell,  who  determined  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  and  wrote  the 
text  of  the  report  on  the  deaf. 

The  total  number  of  blind  in  the 
United  States  in  1900  was  64,783,  of 
whom  35,645  were  totally  blind,  and 
29,118  partially  blind.  These  figures 
however,  the  report  says,  can  bo  only 
considered  as  the  minimum,  as  an 
unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  by. the  enumerators. 
Of  the  total  blind  37,054  were  males 
and  27,709  females.  Blindness  is 
chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life,  almost 
65  per  cent  of  the  blind  becofhing  so; 
after  twenty  years  of  age.  About 
icMie-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
blind  were  born  so. 

Deafness  on  the  whole,  the  report! 
says,  is  more  common  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States  than  in  the, 
southern,  and  there  are  more  deaf] 
males  than  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaf  in  the  United  States  is 
given  at  S9.287,  of  whom  37,42/ 
were  totally  deaf,  and  51.S61  partia 
Iv  deaf.. 
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.  .'.jL'.y,   J.:!y   13,   ISCu. 
;  The  Bureau  of  the   Census  has  just 

issued  a  special  report  an  the  blind  and 
^      the  deaf  in  the.  United  States  iu  1900. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the 
wm       direction    of    Dr.    Alexander  Graham 

Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of  the 

investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of  the 

report  on  the  deaf, 
the  report  on  the  blind  gives  not  only 

data    concerning    color,   sex,   nativity, 

marital    condition,   school    attendance. 

and  occupations,  but  also  much  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  age  when  blind- 
ness occurred  and  the  causes  of  blind^ 
ness. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,763  or1 
about  one  in  every  1,200  of  the  total 
population.  There  were  35,645  totally! 
blind,  and  29,118  partially  blind.  These! 
figures,  however,  can  be  considered  only! 
as  the  minimum,  as  an  unknown  pro  I 


portion  of  the  blind  were  not  located 
by  the  enumerators.  The  number  of 
partially  blind  by  n6  means  represents 
the  facts  as  to  defective  eyesight,  but 
represents  only  "verified"  cas 

Of  the  total  number  of  Wind.  37,054, 
or  57.2  per  cent  were  males,  and  27,709, 
or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females.  Since 
in  the  general  population  only  51.1  per 
cent  were  males,  and  48.9  per  cent  were 
females,  it  is  evident  that  blindness  oc- 
curs more  frequently  among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  report- 
ed were  totally  blind,  and  about  45  per 
cent  were  partially"  blind.  A  slightly 
smaller  proportion  of  blind  males  than 
of  blind  females  were  totally  blind. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations,  congenital  blindness, 
old  age  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown, 
causes  were  responsible  for  a  slightly 
greater  proportion  of  cases  than  any  of 
the  above  causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years 
of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents,  and  op- 
erations, sore  eyes,  catarrh,  measles, 
and  scrofula.  The  principal  causes  of 
blindness  occurring  in  adult  life  were, 
cataract,  injuries,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions, old  age,  affections  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  military  service,  sore  eyes, 
and  neuralgia. 

In  about  o  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  were  re- 
nted as  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  so  related  25  per  cent  were 
nitally  blind,  while  among  the 
,-hose  parents  were  not  cousins, 
the  portion  cougenitally  bli; 
only  8.8  peri 

THE  BLIND  AND  DEflf 


Blindness  More  Common  Among  the  Ne- 
1  and  Foreiflft  Born  Whites. 


The^ii^wA  #f  (fie  census  at  Wash- 
ington has  just  issued  a  special  re- 
port on  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  in  1900.  The  inquiry 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Alexander  Bell, 
who  determined  the  scope  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  wrote  the  text  of  the 
report  on  the  deaf. 

The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not 
only  data  concerning  color,  sex, 
nativity,  marital  condition,  school  at- 
tendance, and  occupations,  but  also 
much  information  in  regard  to  the 
age  when  blindness  occurred  and  the 
cases  of  blindness. 

The  total  number  o£  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,- 
763 — or   about   one   in   every   1,200 


of  the  total  population.     Tin 

35,045  totally  blind,  and  29,tl8  par- 
tially blind.  These  figures,  however, 
can  be  considered  only  as  the  mini- 
mum, as  an  unknown  proportion  of 
the  blind  were  not  located  by  the 
enumerators.  The  number  of  parti- 
ally blind  by  no  means  represents 
the  facts  as  to  defective  eyesight,  but 
represents  only  "verified"  ca 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37,- 
054,  or  57.2  per  cent,  were  males, 
and  27,709,  or  42.8  per  cent,  were 
females.  Since  in  the  general  popu- 
lation only  51.1  per  cent  were  males 
and  48.9  per  cent  were  females,  it  is 
evident  that  blindness  occurs  more 
frequently  ■among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
potted were  totally  blind,  and  about 
4  5  per  cent  were  partially  blind.  A 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were 
totally  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
came blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  adult 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourtli  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childhood,  or  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  blind,  were 
born  blind. 

The  number  of  blind  per  100,000 
of  population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  white 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the 
difference  in  each  case  being  more 
marked  for  the  totally  blind  than  for 
the  partially  blind.  The  differences 
in  the  proportions  for  the  native  and 
the  foreign  born  whites  are  due  very 
largely  to  the  difference  in  the  age 
distribution  of  the  two  classes,  the 
great  majority  of  the  foreign  horn 
whites  being  adults,  among  whom 
blindness-  is  more   common. 

The  most  important  causes  of 
blindness  were  cataract,  injuries,  ac- 
cidents, and  operations,  congenital 
blindness,  old  age,  and  sore  eyes. 
Unknown  cases  were  responsible  for 
a  slightly  greater  proportion  of  cases 
than  any  of  the  above,  causes. 

The  principal  cases  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20 
years  of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations,  sore  eyes,  catarrh, 
measles,  and  scofula.  The  principal 
causes  of  blindness  occurring  in  adult 
life  were,  cataract,  injuries,  acci- 
dents, and  operations,  olid  age,  af- 
fections of  the  nervous  apparatus; 
military  service,  sore  eyes,  and  neu- 
ralgia. 

In  about  five  per  cent  of  the  cases 
of  blindness  reported  the  parents  of 
the  blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of 
the  blind  whose  parents  were  so  re- 
lated 25  per  cent  were  congenitally 
blind,  while  ^.mong  the  blind  whose 
parents  were  not  cousins,  the  pro- 
portion congenitally  biilnd  was  only 
C.8  per  cent. 

The  report  of  the  deaf  gives  not 
only  the  data  concerning  color,  sex, 
race,  nativity,  marital  condition, 
school  attendance,  and  occupations, 
but  also  much  information  in  regard 
to  deafness  as  a  defect  and  to  tfc? 
ability  of  the  deaf  to  communicate 
In  collecting  the  figures  of  this  re- 
port the  census  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  return  the  name,  sex,  age, 


and  postofllce  address  or  every  person 
who  could     not     ui  mdly 

shouted  conversation.  ct  of 

this   definition   of   the    i  -;   to 

eliminate  from  the  repdrt  all  who 
were  simply  "hard  of  hearing."  By 
correspondence  with  tie 
turned  by  the  enumerators  and  with 
pedal  schools  for  the  deaf,  it 
was  discovered  that  many  had  been 
erroneously  classified  as  deaf.  Al- 
though some  of  these  case*  were  eli- 
minated, it  seemed  best  to  include 
those  who  wrote  that,  in  spite  of  the 
enumerator's  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, they  could  hear  loudly  shouted 
conversation,  because  in  such  cases 
the  defect  in  hearing  undoubtedly  ap- 
proached closely  total  deafness.  Such 
persons  have  been  classified  separate- 
ly as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a  class 
which  includes  by  no  means  all  the 
partially  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
as  every  effort  was  made  to  eliminate'! 
those  who  were  merely  "hard  of  hen 
ing." 

According  to  this  method  of  classi- 
fication,  the  total  number  of  deaf  was 
finally  determined  to  be  89,287,  or 
one  in  every  850  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. There  were  37,426  totally 
deaf  and  51,861  partially  deaf. 
Among  the  total  number  of  deaf  2,- 
772  were  also  blind  and  24,369 
dumb.  • 

Deafness  upon  the  whole  is  more 
common  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern. 
The  North  Atlantic  and  North  Central 
divisions  show  a  larger  ratio  per  mil- 
lion than  the  South  Atlantic  and  the 
South  Central,  and  the  largest  ratio 
of  all  is  found  in  the  New  England 
states. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by  affection  of  the  internal 
and  the  external  ear  were  25.6  and 
1.8,  respectively. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  ca-^ 
tarrh.  Other  diseases  which  were 
reported  in  large  numbers  of  cases 
were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  di- 
minishing importance:  Scarlet  fever, 
disease  of  ear,  meningitis,  colds, 
measles,  typhoid  fever,  brain  fever, 
influenza,  and  malarial  fever  and 
quinine. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
consanguinity,  it  would  seem  that 
heredity  has  played  a  part  in  produc- 
ing congenital  deafness  and  the  deaf- 
ness occurring  in  adult  life;  whereas 
deafness  occurring  in  early  childhood 
after  birth  and  under  the  age  of  five 
is  probably  to  a  large  extent  adventi- 
tious. Where  a  tendency  toward  ear 
trouble  exists  in  a  family,  it  may  lie 
dormant  and  unsuspected  until  some 
serious  illness  attacks  a  member  of 
the  family,  when  the  weakness  is  re- 
vealed and  deafness  is  produced.  In 
such  cases  deafness  is  attributed  to 
the  disease  and  not  to  the  weakness, 
although  both  are  probably  contri- 
butive  causes. 

Those  who  had  attended  school 
formed  73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf. 
Of  the  totally  deaf,  77.5  per  cent  had 
attended  special  schools,  as  compared 
with  6.S  per  cent  of  the  partially 
deaf.  Of  those  who  lost  hearing  be- 
fore they  were  five  years  old,  81.5 
per  cent  attended  special  schools. 

Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,- 
915,    or   52.5   per   cent,   were   males, 
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V  and  4273  72,  or  47.5  per  cent,  were) 
females.  Since  in  the  general  popu-! 
lation  only  51.1  per  cent  wer.e  males 
and  48.9  per  cent  were  females,  It, 
would  seem  that  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  hypothesis  that  males  are  more, 
exposed  to  accidents  than  females,  or 
more  susceptible  to  the  diseases 
which  produce  deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.6  per  cent 
of  the  general  population  and  only 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  That  the 
negroes  seem  less  susceptible  to  deaf- 
ness than  the  whites  is.  probably  due 
in  part  to  less  complete  returns  from 
the  negro  deaf.  The  proportion  of. 
negroes  is  larger  among  those  becom- 
ing deaf  in  childhood  and  also  among 
the  totally  deaf  than  it  is  in  the  ag- 
gregate deaf  population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurred 
is  definitely,  stated  for  81,590  persons! 
and  of  these  59  per  cent  became  deaf- 
before  the  age  of  20  years,  4  8  per 
cent  before  the  age  of  10  years,  40 
per  cent  before  the  age  of  5  years, 
and  IS  per  cent  were  born  deaf. 

Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  as 
deaf,  55,501  were  able  to  speak  well, 
9,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfectly, 
and  24,369  could  not  speak  at  all. 
Practically  all  of  those  who  speak 
imperfectly  or  not  at  all  lost  their 
hearing  in  childhood  (under  20  years 
of  age).  On  the  other  hand  the  ma- 
jority of  deaf  who  speak  well  lost 
their  hearing  in  adult  life.  Of  the  i 
deaf  and  dumb,  more  than  96  per  I 
cent  were  reported  as  totally  deaf. ' 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ability! 
to  speak  is  dependent  largely  uponi 
two  factors — the  period  of  life  when 
deafness  occurred  and  the  degree  of 
deafness.  Deafness  interferes  rather! 
with  the  acquisition  of  speech  than 
with  its  retention  after  it  has  once! 
been  acquired.  3— gg 

■jnatls0,-  Enquirer 

TREAT  FOR  TEli'  BLIND. 

Several  dozey  little  blind  children,  with' 
their  eseoris.  spent  a  happy  day  at  Clover- 
nook  Mome  For  the  Blind  yesterday.  They 
had  a  glorious  hay  ride  from  the  Public 
Library  clear  out  through  College  Hill  to 
the  Home  in  the  morning  and  then  back 
again  in  the  evening.  The  day  was  spent, 
romping  in  the  grass,  playing  children's 
games  and  eating  all  kinds  or  good  tilings 
sent  out  for  them  by  their  friends. 

"When  the  two  large  hay  wagons  were! 
ready  to  start  from  the  Public  Library 
early  in  the  morning  it.  was  found  that; 
some  of  the  little  ones  had  been  unable  to: 
get  there  from  their  homes.  Mr.  Busse  sent 
for  them  in  cabs,  so  that  none  would  miss 
the  pleasures  of  the  day.  They  were  re-j 
ceived  at  Clovernook  by  the  Misses  Trader^ 
who  looked  after   their  welfare  there.        J\ 

K,  K.  I.  -  JiMXil 

A    NOVA    SCOTIA    frUND^frO-UM- 

Interesting    Observation    on    Its    Meth- 
ods and    Inmates. 

Not  supposing  that  I  should  find  an 
acquaintance    at    the    blind,  frsylum    1 
sent  up  iiiv  card,  and   the  superinten- 
dent  of  th«Wifcuti6n,      Dr.     C.      F. 
Fraser,      hinis^lv^'   blind,      descended. 
When  hi:    appeared  I  found  myself  at 
home  al  once.    I  knew  that  fr<3m  time 
oe  Mrs.  C.   F.   Fraser.     of     Nova 
Scotia,   wrote  charming     articles     for 
ublications  of  this  house,  but  did 
not  connect  her  with  this  institution, 
nor    with    Halifax   in   particular.      The1 
■inlendc'nt,  Dr.  C.  F.   Fraser,   con- 
id      me      through      the      different; 
and,  though  I  have  often  vis- 
ted  such     institutions,     some     things 
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Those  Who  Are  Afflicted. 

About   one  person   in   every  1,200   in   the   United   States 
is   blind   and   about   one   in    every  850  persons   is  deaf,   ac- 
Oordiifg^  to   a  sgeciftl   census  report  on   the   blind   and   deaf 
in   1900,    juUl'Wsu'Bil"  (us**  the    Census 


in    the  ^United   pteftes 
.Office.  * 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  determined  the  scope  of  the 
investigation  and  wrote  the  text  of  the  report  on  the  deaf. 
The  numibcr  of  blind  was  64,763,  of  whom  35,645  were 
totally  blind  and  29,118  partly  blind.  These  figures,  the 
report  says,  are  the  minimum,  as  some  blind  persons  were 
Boit  found  by  the  enumerators.  Of  the  total  blind  37,054 
•were  males  and  27,709  females.  Blindness  is  chiefly  a  de- 
fect of  adult  life,  almost  65  per  cent,  of  the  blind  becom- 
ing so  after  20  years  of  age  Albout  one-tenth  of  the  total 
numlber  of  blind  were  born  so.  The  number  of  blind  per 
1,000  of  population  was  "greater  among  the  negroes  than 
among  the  whites,  arid  greater  among  the  foreign  born, 
whites  than  among  the  native  whites.  In  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  cases  of  blindnesa  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were  30 
related  25  per  cent,  were  eongeriitally  blind,  while  among 
Ithe  blind  whose  parents  were  not  cousins  the  proportion 
congenially  blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent.  '"Of  the  blind 
at  feast  10  year's  of  age  20  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  percentage  of  persons  engaged 
In  professional  pursuits,  trade  and  transportation  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  is  larger  among 
the  totally  blind  than  among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  on  the  whole,  the  report  says,  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  than  in 
the  southern,. and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than  females; 
The  total  number -of  deaif  in  the  United  States  is  given 
as  89,287,  of  whom  37,426  were  totally  deaf  and  51,861  par- 
tially deaf.  Fromi  the  latter  class,  however,  are  elimi- 
nated those  merely  "bard  of  hearing."  The  census  re- 
port of  1S90  gave  the  number  of  deaf  persons  as  121,178, 
and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  returns  for  1890  are 
undoubtedly  excessive,  while  those  for  1900  are  deficient. 
Of  the  totally  deaf  52.5  per  cent  were  males. 


vere  made  clear  to  me  that  1  did  not 
irerviously  know. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  I  notice  that  a 
umber  of  the  children  seemed  to  re- 
pond  with  their  eyes  to  what  I  was 
lying,  writes  Dr.  Buckley  in  the  New 
ark     Christian     advocate.     This  led 
©  to  ask  Dr.  Fraser  if  some  of  the 
tildrem  could  see.    He  remarked  that 
lily  about  -25  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
blind    asylums    are     born     totally 
ind,  that  many     of     them     become 
tffd  early  in.  life;  that  the  teist  of  ad- 
sslon  to  that  institution  is  whether 
}  child  is  so  defective  in  sight  as  to 
incapable  of  learning  to  read.     He 
o  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  about 
j-third  of  all  thel  cases  of  blindness 
ild     have     been     prevented.        Dr. 
tser   himself   was    not    born   blind, 
.it  at  six  years,  or  thereabouts,  his 
elective  .condition!   was   noticed.     In 
.'9  schools  of  Boston  he  suffered  most 
xcruciating  pain  while  trying  to  read 
ind  study,  and  later  he  lost  his  sight 
completely.     In  this  respect     his     ex- 
perience  Was   similar   to   that   of   the 
late  Dr.  W.   H.   Milburn,  who  believ- 
ed   that   he   might   have   retained   his 
eyesight  to  a  considerable  extent  if  he 
had   not  been   forced   to   do  what   for 
him  was  impossible  without  suffering 
and   permanent   injury. 

The  wisdom  of  arrangement  and  the 
convenience  of  these  biuldings  for  the 
blind  are1  obvious  on  every  hand.  I 
should  advise  every  person  or  commis- 
sion proposing  to  erect  such  a  build- 


ing to  confer  with  Dr.  Fraser  or  to 
visit  the  institution.  In  the  long  cor- 
ridor the  separates  the  school  from 
the  residence!  building  I  saw  beautiful 
vases,  filled  with  plants  in  full  bloom. 
On  perceiving  them  I  said,  "Doctor, 
these  must  be  for 'the  benefit  of  the 
visitors,  for  your  people)  cannot  see 
thel  flowers."  "Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "It 
is  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
By  the  sense  of  smell  they  can  dis- 
cern them,  and  derive,  exquisite  pleas- 
ure. Moreover,  by  the  hand,  tne  touch, 
which  is  so  much  more  responsive 
than  in  persons  who  have,  the  sense  of 
sight,  they  can  identify  them.  And  I 
have  it  in  my  mind  to  interest  them. 
Our  rule  is  first  to  tell  them  about 
the  flowers,  their  nature,  cultivation, 
natural  habitat.  Some  of  them  can 
■tell  the  different  colors  by  the  differ-; 
emit  density  of  the  objects  felt.  Their 
interest  equals  that  of  persons  in  full 
possession  of  sight."  He  added  that 
when  he  could  get  the  funds  he  in-  J 
tended  to  have  statues  theira  of  great 
men  and  women,  and  teach  them 
their  histories  and  the  mighty  deeds 
they  have  donej,  every  touch  they 
would  make  being  a  link  ini  the  chain 
of  memory. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  address 
the  school  assembled  in  the  beautiful 
chapel.  A  morei  attentive  audience  I 
never  saw,  nor  a  more  responsive  one. 
Their  attention  and  exquisite  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  were  abund- 
ant rewards.  There  were  about  150 
girls  and  boys,  young  men  and  young , 


women.     I  in'  magnetic  mtluenci    from 

idi  ii-  'l;i.ni 

thai    of   ordinary    ass   mblii  W 

literary  departmenl  there  were  six 
•  raded  and  two  ungraded  classes. 
Thirty-five  classes  inert  daily  lor  pert- 
:i  fifty  minutes  each.  Twenty- 
Cour  pianos  are  in  use  daily  for  ten 
hours  each,  i  m  pupils  are  studying 
the  piano  or  the  cabinet  organ,  twenty 
pupils  are  receiving  .private  singing 
lessons,  thirty-two  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  in  .  use  of  string,  reed  or  brass 
instruments,    L13  receiving     vocal     m- 

i  ruction  in  classes. 
The   scheme   Of   I  raining     the     boys 
physically   is   elaborate,  but     entirely 
nabie.     In  one  class  the  question 
•was  asked,  "What  distance  have  you 
run  this  morning?"    The  answers  va- 
ried from  "one  mile"   to  "two  mules. 
In  the  earlv  morning  the  pupils   run, 
touching  a  wire  with  their  fingers,  and 
are  fleet  of  foot  and  ruddy  of  counten- 
ance.    The  school  is  on  a  magnificent 
height,  occupies  an  entire  city     block 
ami   is   bordered  by     beautiful     shade 
:.    An  artificial  pond  on  the  prem- 
ises  for   boating    and    skating.       The 
cost  for   each   pupil    is   about   $200   a 
year.     The   students   come  from   New 
'  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island  and 
Newfoundland;  payments  being    made 
by  those  provinces  per  capita  for  the 
support  of  the  scholars.       But     these 
are   not   sufficient   to   account  for   the 
elegant    arrangements   and   equipment 
that      I     saw.     Questions  elicited  the 
fact   that   individual   philanthrophy     is 
I  one   of  the   two  springs   which   caus 
!  the  otherwise  desert  of-darkmess  a 

tears  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

A  CAUSE  OF  BLINDNESS. 
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Probably  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell's 
special   census   report   on   the   blind   and 
deaf   of  the  country  will   stand,   as   the 
first  thorough  official  examination  of  the 
subject.    With   him   the   investigation   of 
blindness  and  deafness  is  a  labor  of  love'. 
He  is  an  expert  upon  the  subject,  and  he 
has  been  willing  to  devote  to  its  examin- 
ation an  amount  of  time  and  trouble  that 
no  ordinary  official  inquirer  could  afford. 
One  point  which  Dr.  Bell  has  brought 
•)ut  will  attract  much  attention.    He  es- 
tablishes the  connection  between  cousin- 
aiarriage  and  blindness.    In  5   per  cent. 
)f   the   cases   of  blindness   in   the   whole 
Country  the  parents  of  the  afflicted  were 
ousins.    Of  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
ousins,   25   per   cent,   were   congenita  lly 
dind,  whereas  among  the     blind     whose 
larents  were  not  cousins  the  proportion 
f   cpngenitally    blind   was    only   6.8   per 
ent. 

And  this  in  a  country  in  which  the 
larriage  of  first  cousins  is  forbidden  by 
iw  in  eighteen  States  and  Territories, 
lanifestly,  if  it  were  forbidden  nowhere, 
le  proportion  of  cousin-parentage  among 
le  blind  would  have  been  still  higher,  if 
>r.  Oraham  Bell's  statistics  are  well 
junded. 

Unless  these  statistics  can  be  impeach- 
d,  we  are  likely  to  see  a  movement  for 
fie  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  first 
ousins  in  this  State.— New  York  Mail. 


their  work  of  the  paM  <■'  feel  that, 

given  equal  determination  and  energy,  the 
showing  for  the  coming  year  will  bo  even 
better  than  of  that  Just  closed.  The  begin- 
ning ol  the  dull  .season  Is  felt,  however.  In 
tho  shoos  of  this  home,  as  In  other  branches 
of  -business,  and  the  public  Is  asked  to  re- 
member that  orders  for  ohalr  caning  and 
for  broom  and  mattress  making  will  be 
gratefully  received  there.  The  work  of  the 
women,  consisting  of  knitted  wash  cloths, 
slippers  and  shawls,  is  also  for  sale,  the 
money  thus  obtained  adding  many  a  luxury 
to  the  lives  of  these  shut-In  people,  makli^ 
more  endurable  the  hard  days  of  j^ld- 
summer.  ^ 


\V\> 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blind 
evangelist,  ai  Germantown  a,nd  WlngtltJck- 
ing  sts.,  has  been  welcomed  by  the  people, 
of  that  community.  This  is  a  new  field) 
for  the  committee,  but  the  interest  of  tha 
last  week  has  .Instilled  the  location  of  it 
tent,  at  this  point  and  the  work  will  b# 
continued  indefinitely.  j^_ 
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64,763  BLINDJtffDJ?,287 
DMTTirONITED  STATES 

One'in  fevery  tfM  Citizens  are  Sightless  and  one  in  every 

&&  Without  Hearing—Interesting  Facts  in  Report 

of  Bureau  of  Census. 
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At  the  Home  of  the  Blind. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board 
df  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind  of  the 
District  of  ColuJhbla  was  held  at  the  Home 
at  915  E  streef/nortbwest  on  the  morning 
of  July  10.  Trtere  was  a  fair  attendance, 
considering  the  heat  and  the  season.  Only 
the  regular  routine  business  of  the  day  was 
transacted.  The  members  of  this  board  feel 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  good  results  of 


The  bureau  of  the  census  at  Wash- 
ington has  just'issued  a  special  report 
on  the  blind  and  the  deaf  in.  the  Unit, 
ed  States  in  1900.  The  inquiry  was 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  determ- 
ined the  scope  of  the  investigation  and 
wrote  the  text  of  the  report  on  the 
deaf, 

The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not 
only  data  concerning  color,  sex,  nativ. 
ity,  marital  condition,  school  attend- 
ance, and  occupation,  but  also  much 
information  iu  regard  to  the  age  when 
blindness  occurred  and  the  cause  of 
blindness. 

one    in    Every    1,200    Blind. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
irt  the  United  States  in  1900  was  64,763 
— or  about  one  in  every  1,200  of  the 
total  population.  There  were  35,465 
totally  blind,  and  29,118  partially 
blind.  These  figures,  however,  can 
be  considered  only  as  the  minimum, 
as  an  unknown  proportion  of  the  blind 
were  not  located  by  the  enumerators. 
The  number  of  partially  blind  by  no 
means  represents  the  facts  as  to  defec- 
tive eyesight,  but  represents  only 
"verified"    cases. 

Of  the  total  number  of  blind,  37.054, 
ot  57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and 
27,709,  or  42.8  per  cent,  were  females. 
Since  in  the  general  population  only 
51.1  per  cent  were  males  and  48.9  per 
cent  were  females,  it  is  evident  that 
blindness  occurs  more  frequently 
among   males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  re- 
ported' were  totally  blind,  and  about 
45  per  cent  wei'e  partially  blind.  A 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  blind 
males  than  of  blind  females  were  to- 
tally blind. 

Blindness  Common  in  Adult  Life. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  be- 
come  blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  30  per  cent 
before  20  years.  Thus  it  seems  that 
blindness  is  chiefly  a  defect  of  aduit 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
about  one-fourth  of  the  persons  blind 
from  childheed.  or  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  number  of  the  blind,  were 
born    blind. 


The  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of 
population  was  greater  among  the 
negroes  than  among  the  whites,  and 
greater  among  the  foreign  born  whites 
than  among  the  native  whites,  the  dif- 
ference  in  each  case  being  more  mark- 
ed for  the  totally  blind  than  for  the 
partially  blind.  The  difference  in  the 
proportion  for  the  native  and  the  for. 
eign  born  whites  are  due  very  large- 
ly to  the  difference  in  the  age  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  classes.,  the  great 
majority  of  the  foreign  born  whites 
being  adults,  among  whom  blindness 
is  more  common. 

Leading  Causes  of  Blindness. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blind- 
ness were,  cataract,  Injuries,  acci- 
dents and  operations;  congenital  blind 
ness;  old  age;  and  sore  eyes.  Un- 
known causes  were  responsible  for  a 
slightly  greater  proportion  of  cases 
than  any  of  the  above  cases. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness 
occurring  after  birth  and  under  20 
years  of  age  were,  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations;  sore  eyes;  catarrh; 
measles;  and  scrofula.  The  principal 
causes  of  blindness  occurring  in  adult 
life  were,  cataract:  injuries,  accidents, 
and  operations:  old  age;  affections  of 
the  nervous  apparatus;  military  ser- 
vice;   soi\?  eyes;    and  neuralgia. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
blindness  reported  the  parents  of  the 
blind  were  related  as  cousins.  Of  ;he 
blind  whose  parents  were  so  related 
25  per  cent  congenitally  blind,  while 
among  the  blind  whose  parents  were 
not  cousins,  the  proportion  congenit- 
ally blind  was  only  6.8  per  cent. 
Occupations. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age. 
20  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation,  as  compared  with 
502  oer  cent  of  the  general  population. 
The  partially  blind,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected show  a  larger  proportion 
gainfully  employed  than  do  the  totally 
blind. 

The  percentage  of  persons  engaged 
in  professiona?  pursuits,  trade  and 
transportation,  and  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  is  larger 
among  the  totally  blind  than  among 
the    general    population. 
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-C^ "~Tn  these  three  classes  of  occupations  j 
the  totally  glind  show  a  higher  per-; 
centage  engaged  than  do  the  partially 
blind.  Of  the  partially  blind  gainfully 
employed,  the  majority  were  engaged, 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  percent- 
age so  engaged  being  considerably; 
higher  than  in  the  general  population. 
The  Deaf. 
The  report  on  the  deaf  gives  not 
only  the  date  concerning  color,  sex, 
race,  nativity,  marital  conditions, 
school  attendance,  and  occupations, 
but  also  much  information  in  regard 
to  deafness  as  a  defect  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  deaf  to  communicate. 

In  collecting  the  figures  for  this  re-" 
port  the  census  enumerators  were  in- 
structed to  return  the  nan\e,  sex,  age, 
and  postoffice  address  of  every  person 
who  could  not  understand  loudly 
shouted  conversation.  The  object  oc 
this  definition  of  the  deaf  was  to  elim- 
inate from  the  report  all  who  were 
simply  "hard  of  hearing. 

By  corresponding  with  the  persons 
returned  by  the  enumerators  and  with 
the  special  schools  for  the  deaf,  it  was 
discovered  that  many  had  been  erro- 
neously classified  as  deaf.  Although 
some  of  these  cases  were  eliminated, 
it  seemed  best  to  include  those  who ! 
wrote  that  in  spite  of  the  enumera- 
tor's statement  to  the  contrary*  they 
could  hear  loudly  shouted  conversa- 
tions, because  in  such  cases  the  defect 
in  hearing  undoubtedly  approached 
closely  total  deafness. 

iS'uch  persons  have  been  classified 
separately  as  the  "partially  deaf,"  a 
class  which  includes  by  no  means  all 
the  partialis-  deaf  in  the  United  States, 
as  every  effort  was  made  to  eliminate , 
those  who  were  merely  'hard  of  hear- 
ing." I 

One  in  Every  86©  Deaf. 
According  to  this  method  or  classifi- 
cation the  total  number  of  deaf  was 
finally' determined  to  be  89,287,  or  one 
in  every  850  of  the  general  population. 
There  were  37,426  totally  deaf  and 
51,861  partially  deaf.  Among  the  total 
number  of  deaf  2,772  were  also  blind 
and  24,369  dumb. 

How  these  figures  compare  with 
those  obtained  at  earlier  censuses  is 
a  difficult  question  to  determine,  as  j 
the  method  of  collecting  and  classify- 
ing the  statistics  has  been  so  fre- 
quently changed  that  the  results  ar*| 
not   perfectly   comparable. 

In  the  census  of  1890  the  whole 
number  of  deaf  persons  returned  was) 
121,178,  or  1,935  per  million  of  popu- 
lation; whereas  in  the  present  census 
the  whole  number  was  89,287,  or  1,175 
per  million  of  population.  Probably 
no  accurate  conclusions  concerning 
he  comparative  prevalence  of  deaf- 
•less  can  be  drawn  from  these  figures, 
is  the  returns  for  1890  are  undoubted- 
ly excessive  while  those  for  19«»  are 
deficient 

Deafness  upon  the  whole  is  more 
common  in  the  northern  part  at  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern. 
The  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 
Central  divisions  show  a  larger  ratio 
per  million  than  the  South  Atlantio 
and  the  South  Central,  and  the-  larg- 
est ratio  of  all  is  found  in  the  New 
England   states. 

More  Deaf  Males  than  Females 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  46,915. 
or  52.5  per  cent,  •*  were  males,  and 
42,372,  or  47.5  per  cent,  were  females. 
Since  In  the  general  population  only 
51.1  per  cent  were  males  and  48.9  per 
cent  were  females,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  some  truth. in  the  hypothesis 
that  males  are  more  exposed  to  acci- 
dents than  females,  or  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  diseases  which  produce 
deafness. 

Negroes  constitute  11.8  per  cent  Of 
the  general  population  and  only  5.2 
per  ceqt  of  the  deaf.  That  the  negroes 
seem  less  susceptible  to  deafness  than 
the  whites  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
less  complete  returns  from  the  negro 


deaf.  The  proportion  of  negroes  is 
larger  among  those  becoming  deaf  in 
childhood  arid  also  among  the  totally 
deaf  than  it  is  in  t*e  aggregate  deaf 
population. 

The  age  when  deafness  occurs  is 
definitely  stated  for  $i,S$o  persons, 
and  of  these  59  pet  cent  became  deaf] 
before  the  age  of  20  years,  48  per  cent 
below  the  age  of  10  years,  40  per  cent 
below  the  age  of  5  years,  and  18  per 
cent  were  bom  deaf. 

Of  the  totally  d#af,  91  £*r  Oeat  Were 
so  from  childhood  (wilder  30  years  of 
age,  and  3S.  per  cent  from  birth.  MOre 
than  one-half  of  the  totally  d£af  lost 
all  power' of  hearing  Before  they  were 
2  years  oldi 

Of  the  partially  deaf  about  one-third 
became  deaf  before  they  were  20  years 
old,  one-third  between  20  and  40,  and 
one-third  after  reaching  40. 
Ability  to  Sneak. 
Of  the  89,287  persons  returned  66 
deaf,  55,601  Were  able  to  speak  well, 
9,417  were  able  to  speak  imperfectly, 
and  24,369  could  not  speak  at,  all.  prac- 
tically all  of  those  who  speak  imper- 
fectly or  not  at  all  lost  their  hearing 
in  childhood  (under  20  years  of  age), 
On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of 
deaf  who  speak  well  lost  their  hear- 
ing in  adult  life.  Of: the  deaf  and  dumb, 
more  than  96  per  cent  were  reported 
as  totally  deaf.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  ability  to  speak  is  dependent 
largely  upon  two  factors — the  period1 
of  life  when  deafness  occurs  ond  the 
degree  of  deafness.  Deafness  inter' 
feres  rather  with  the  acquisition  ol 
speech  than  with  its  retention  after 
it  has  once  been  acquired. 

As  speech  is  an  acquired  gift,  de- 
pendent for  its  development  and  per-! 
fection  largely  upon  the  ability  to  hear 
it  used  constantly,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  children  bom  deaf  could 
not  speak  and  that  children  who  lost 
their  power  of  hearing  -before  they 
were  10  years  of  age  could  Speak  only 
imperfectly.  It  is  therefore  rather 
surprising  to  find  that  25  per  cent  of 
those  born  deaf  can  speak  arid  .that 
about  62  per  cent,  of  those  becorritng  ', 
deaf  between  the  ages  of  5  and  10  can 
speak  perfectly.  The  conclusion  is. 
therefore5- that  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
are  doing  excellent  work  In  teaching 
articulate  speech. 

Ability  to  R«ad  the  Lifts. 
Of  the  total  number  of  deaf,  14,4?4 
reported  that  they  could  read  the  lips, 
1 3,986  that  they  COuld  not.  and  60.827  j 
did  not  report.     So  far  as  the  census 
returns  show,  the  power  of  lip  reading 
is  confined  to  the  totally  deaf.     This 
fact  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  i 
incapacity     of     the   partially  deaf  to  j 
acquire    the    art    but   from    conditions 
Which  interfere  with  its  acquisition.       j 
A  partially  deaf  person,  in  an  effort ' 
to  favOr  his  better  ear.  usually  turns 
his  head  away   from  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  conversing,  while  a  totally 
deaf  person  watches     the     speaker's 
mouth,    gpeei-h  reading  is  now  taught 
in  the  schools  for  ■the-  deaf,  and  thus 
many  of  the  deaf  from  childhood  have 
had   th°  Opportunity  of  acquiring  the 
art  by  instruction. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  4,641 
persons  who  could  net  speak  at  Sli 
should  have  been  returned  as  able  to 
read  the  lips.  The  explanation  proba. 
bly  is  that  the  two  arts  are  separate, 
and  that  success  in  acquiring  one  does 
not  imply  success  in  acquiring  the 
other. 

As  the  ordinary  means  of  communi- 
cation, 67.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf  con- 
cerning whom  the  facts  were  known 
used  Speech;  14.S  per  cent  used  sign 
language,  finger  spelling-,  and  writing, 
but  not  speech;  7.2  per  cent  used  sl*n 
language  only;  4.7  percent  used  sfgn 
language,  finger  spelling,   speech  tad 


writing;  and  5-7  per  cent  used  various 
«her  combinations. 

Causes  of. Deafness. 

Affection  of  the  middle  ear  caused 
deafness  in  72.6  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
while  the  percentages  for  deafness 
caused  by  affection  of  the  internal  and 
the  external  ear  were  25.6  and  1.8  re- 
spectively. 

Of  the  diseases  which  resulted  in 
deafness  the  most  important  is  /a- 
tarrh.  Other  diseases  which  were  re- 
ported in  large  numbers  of  cases  we.-e 
as  follows,  in  the  order  of  diminish- 
ing importance:  Scarlet  fever,  disease 
of  ear,  meningitis,  colds,  measles, 
typhoid  fever,,  brain  fever,  influenza, 
and  malarial  fever  and  quinine.  Mala- 
rial fever  and  quinine  is  given  as  a 
disease,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  malarial 
fever  without  quinine  would  produce 
deafness.  More  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  deafness  from  scarlet  fever,  men- 
ingitis, and  brain  fever,  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  that  due  to  measles,  and 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  that  due  to 
diseases  of  the  ear  occurred  in  child- 
hood; on  the  other  hand,  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  deafness  from  influ- 
enza, catarrh,  and  colds  occurred  in 
adult  life. 

Effect   of  Consanguinity. 

When  the  subject  of  deafness  is  .-on- 
sidered  from  the  point  of  viek  of  con- 
sanguinity, it  would  seem  that  hered- 
ity has  played  a  part  in  producing 
congenital  deafness  and  the  deafness 
occurring  in  adult  life;  whereas  deaf- 
ness occurring  in  early  childhood, 
after  birth  and  under  the  age  of  5,  is 
to  a  large  extent  adventitious.  Where 
a  tendency  toward  ear  trouble  exists 
in  a  family,  it  may  lie  dormant  arid 
unsuspected  until  some  serious  illness 
attacks  a  member  of  the  family,  when 
the  weakness  is  revealed  and  deafness 
is  produced.  In  Such  cases  deafness 
is  attributed  to  the  disease  and  not  i.o 
the  -weakness,  although  both  are  prob- 
ably contributive  causes. 

These  who  had  attended  school 
formed  73.6  per  cent  of  the  deaf.  Of 
the  totally  deaf  77.5  per  cent  had  at-  j 
tended  special  schools,  as  compared  j 
with  6.8  per  cent  of  the  partially  deaf 
Of  those  who  lost  hearing  before  they 
were  5  years  old,  81.5  per  cent  atten- 
ded special  schools. 

Occupations. 

Of  those  at  least  10  years  of  age 
among  the   deaf,  3S.5  per  cent  were 
gainfully  employed,  as  compared  with 
50.2  per  cent  among  the  general  popu-| 
latlon.    Deafness  is,  therefore,  to  some  < 
extent  a  drawback  in  securing  employ-j 
meat,  although  the  deaf,   as  a  class,) 
can  by   no  meatts  be  considered   de- 
pendent. 

Of  the  deaf  who  were  gainfully  em. 
ployed,  89.7  per  cent  were  found  in 
Occupations  in  which  perfect  or  even 
partial  hearing  is  not  essential.  It  is 
^specially  interesting  to  note  that  the 
<leif  who  had  attended  school  showed 
■si  much  larger  per  cent  gainfully  em- 
ployed than  those  who  had  hot,  and 
that  whether  the  employment  be  skill-! 
«!d  or  unskilled  is  largely  determined 
ti>y  school  attendance. 
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Official    Figures    on    These    Subjects 

^"■,        Issued  by  Government. 

The  total  blind  in  the  United  States 
in  1900  vras  64, 768,  of  whom  35, 645 
were  totally  blind,  and  29, 118  partially 
blind.  Of  the  total  blind,  37,054  were 
males  and  27, 709  females.  Blindness  is 
chiefly  &„  defect  of  adult  life,  almost 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  blind  becom- 
ing so  after  twenty  years  of  age 
About  one-tenth  of  the  total  blind  were 
born  so. 

The  number  of  blind  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation was  greater  among  the    negroes 


tHan  among  tile  -whites,  and  greater 
among  the  foreign  born  whites  than 
among  the  native  -whites.  In  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  blindness 
reported  the  parents  of  the  blind  were 
cousins.  Of  the  blind  whose  parents 
were  so  related  twenty-tlve  per  cent 
were  congenitally  blind,  while  among 
the  blind  whose  parents  were  not  cous- 
ins the  proportion  congenitally  blind 
was  only  6. 8  per  oent. 

Of  the  blind  at  least  ten  years  of  age, 
twenty  per  cent  were  engaged  in  some 
gainful  occupation.  The  percentage  of 
persons  engaged  in  professional  pur- 
suits, trade  and  transportation  and  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries is  larger  among  the  totally  blind 
than  among  the  general  population. 

Deafness,  the  repprt  says,  is  more 
common  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  than  in  the  southern, 
and  there  are  more  deaf  males  than 
females.  The  total  deaf  in  the  United 
States  is  given  as  89,  S87,  of  whom  87,  - 
426  were  totally  deaf  and  61, 861  par- 
tially deaf.  From  the  latter  claps, 
however,  are  eliminated  those  merely 
' '  hard  of  hearing. ' ' 
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ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  1,200  IS  BLIND. 
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Amusements  of  the  Blind. 


With  closed  eyes,  two  young  men 
in  the  blind  asylum  were  playing 
chess.  The  board  they  played  on  had  ; 
the  .black  squares  raised  and  the 
whiwLones  sunken,  while  the  black 
nieces    were     rough     and     the     white 

"(fiver  us   fhis   handicap  on   account 

of  our  blindness."    said     one    of    the 

young  men,  "and  we  will  play  as  quick 

,nd  accurate  a.  game  of  chess  as  any- 

ody.    Give  us  checkers  and  a  checker 

(card   constructed  on   the  same   plan. 

and  there,  too,  our  playing  will  equal 

yours. 

"I  would  rather  be  blind  than  deaf," 
he  went  on.  "Blindness  doesn't  rob 
you  of  much.  The  blind  are  excellent 
anglers.  They  play  a  good  game  of 
euchre,  or  poker,  or  bridge.  They  use 
cards  that  have  embossed  pipe. 

"The  blind  are  good  runners,  good 
gymnasts.  In  our  last  sports  the  hun- 
dred yards  were  done  in  under  12  sec- 
onds, and  on  the  horizontal  and  par- 
allel bars,  the  giant  swing,  the  cork- 
screw, the  straight  arm  balance  and 
the  finger  balance  were  executed  in  a 
|  way  that  elicited  salvos  of  applause." 

®h*  $«»  %odi  Sitnej* 

SATURDAY   REVIEW 

NEW  YORK.  JULT  7,  1006. 
IK--*«£S  company  . ^S^5H 

Miss  Nina.  Rhoades  will  appear  on  at 
least  two  Boston  lists  in  the  Autumn,  for 
the  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company 
has  a  "  Brick  House  Book "  from  her 
pen  and  the  W.  A.  Wilde  Company  a 
girl's  story,  entitled  "  Polly's  Predica- 
ment." The  former  has  a.  Virginian  hero- 
ine, who  meets  Gladys  and  Joy,  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  series,  at  th,e  sea- 
side. The  latter  book  carries  on  the 
history  of  some  of  the  characters  in 
"  That  Preston  Girl,"  especially  Polly  Al- 
len, whose  adventures  in  foreign  travel 
give  variety  to  her  otherwise  quiet  life. 

The  W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  which  issues 
this  book,  has  given  it  two  companions, 
the  first  of  which,  Miss  Nina  Rhoades's 
"  Polly's  Predicament,"  is  really  a  novel, 
and  tells  the  story  of  a  young  girl's  en- 
counter with  an  unscrupulous  woman  who, 
persuading  her  to  promise  secrecy,  in- 
volves her  in  a  complicated  plot,  and  es- 
tranges her  from  a  man  whom  she  has 
begun  to  love.  Of  course,  the  happy  end- 
ing comes  with  the  wicked  woman's  dis- 
appearing in  good  fairy-tale  fashion,  and 
It  comes  also  in  the  second  book,  Miss 
Marion  Ames  Taggarfs  "  Six  Girls  and 
Bob."  In  this  tale  the  good  fairy  is  a 
kind  friend  who  provides  a  home  for  the 
five  Scollard  girls,  their  mother,  and  their 
brother  Bob  at  the  moment  when  their 
mother  is  overcome  by  her  task   of  sup- 
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bureau  of  the  census  has  Just  Is- 
sued a  special  report  on  the  blind  and 
tfc  deaf  in  the  Unit.*!  States  In  1900.  The 
was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who 
determined  the  scope  of  the  investigation 
and  wrote  the  text  of  the  report  on  the 
(Seat 

The  report  on  the  blind  gives  not  only 
data  concerning  color,  sex,  nativity,  mari- 
i;i]  condition,  school  attendance,  and 
occupations,  but  also  much  information 
in  regard  to  the  age  when  blindness  oc- 
curred and  the  cause?  of  blindness. 

One  in  Every  1,200  Persons  Blind. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  in 
•the  United  States  in  1900  was  Ci.Te^or 
about  one  in  every  1,200  of  thelotal 
population.  There  were  35,645  totally  blind 
and  29,113  partially,  blind.  These  figures, 
however,  can  be  considered  only  as  the 
minimum,  as  an  unknown  proportion  of 
the  blind  were  not  located  by  the  enum- 
erators. The  number  of  partially  blind 
by  no  means  represents  the  facts  as  to 
defective  eyesight,  but  represents  only 
"verified"  cases. 

More  Blind  Males  Than  Females. 
Of  the  total  number  of  blind-,  37,054,  or 
57.2  per  cent,  were  males,  and  27,709,  or 
42.8  per  cent,  were  females.  Since  in 
the  general  population  only  51.1j)er  cent 
were  males  and  4S.9  per  cent  were  females, 
it  is  evident  that  blindness  occurs  more 
frequently  among  males. 

About  55  per  cent  of  the  blind  reported 
were  totally  blind,  and  about  45  per  cent 
were  partially  blind.  A  slightly  smaller 
proportion  of  blind  males  than  of  blind 
females  were  totally  blind. 

Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  blind  became 
blind  after  20  years  of  age,  and  only  a 
little  more  than  30  per  cent  before  20 
years.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  blindness  is 
chiefly  a  defect  of  adult  life.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  about  one-fourth 
of  the  persons  blind  from  childhood  or 
about  one-tenth  of  the  total  number  of 
Mind,  were  born  blind. 
.Blindness  Common    Among    Negroes. 

The  number  of  blind  jper  100,000  of  popu- 

■i„»i„„    TOaa    crveater    among    the    negroes 

,  than   among     the     whites,     and     greater 

among    ihe    foreign    born    whites     than 

among  the   native  whites,    the   difference 

in  each  case   being  more  marked   for  the 

totally  blind  than  for  the  partially  blind. 

The    differences    in    the    proportions    for" 

the   native   and    the  foreign   born   whites 

iare  due  very  largely  to  the  difference  in 

the   age  dit  trituiion   of   the   two   classes, 

the   great   majority   of    the    foreign   born 

,  whites  being  adults,  among  whom  blind- 

|  ness  is  more  common. 

Leading   Causes   of    Blindness. 

The  most  important  causes  of  blindness 
■were,  cataract;  injuries,  accidents  and 
operation;  congenital  blindness;  old 
age;  and  sore  eyes.  Unknown  causes 
were  responsible  for  a  slightly  greater 
proportion  of  cases  than  any  of  the  above 
causes. 

The  principal  causes  of  blindness  oc- 
curring after  birth  and  under  20  years  of 
age  were,  injuries,  accidents  and  opera- 
tion::.; sore  eyes;  catarrh;  measles  and 
scrofula.  The  principal  causes  cf  blind- 
ness occurring  in  adult  life  were,  cata- 
lact;  injuries,  accidents,  and  operations; 
old  age;  affections  of  the  nervous  ap- 
paratus; military  service;  sore  eyes,  and 
neuralgia. 

Consanguinity   of   Parents. 

In  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  blind- 
ness reported  *he  parents  of  the  blind 
Were  related  as  cousins.  Of  the  blind 
whose  parents  were  so  related  25  per  cent 
I  were  congenitally  blind,  while  among  the 
I  blind  wh)se  parents  were  not  cousins,  the 
proportion  congenitally  blind  was  only 
i.S   per   cent. 

;  Of  the  blind  at  least  10  years  of  age,  20 
per  cent  were  engaged  in  some  gainful 
occupation,  as  compared  with  50.2  per 
cent  among  the  general  population.  The 
partially  blind,  as  would  be  exneeted, 
show  a  larger  proportion  gainfully  em- 
ployed than  do  the  totally  blind.  The 
percentage  of  persons  engaged  in  profes- 
sional pursuits,  trade  and  transportation, 
and  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  in- 
dustries is  larger  among  the  totally 
blind  than  among  the  general  population. 
In  these  three  classes  of  occupations  the 
totally  blind  show  a  higher  percentage  en- 
gaged t  han  do  the  partially  blind.  Of  the 
partially  blind  gainfully  emploved,  the  ma- 
jority were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, the  percentage  so  engaged  being 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  general 
population. 
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Washington,    Pa.,    Pair    Go    t 

Colorado  on  Outing  and 

Are  Married. 
y  

ROMANCE  OF  YEARS 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  North  American. 

WASHINGTON,  Pa.,  July  17. 

Mrs.  Erne  Lawless,  a  wealthy  widow  o 
this  place,  who  had  long  been  a  close 
friend  of  Charles  Bakody,  a  blind  stree 
singer,  was  married  this  week  to  Bakodj 
in  Colorado  Springs,  where  the  two  hat 
gone  on  a  short  outing. 

Mrs.  Lawless  conducted  a  hair-dressing 
establishment,  while  Bakody  sang  on  th» 
streets  and  played  the  guitar.  He  visited 
railroad  stations  and  gathered  large  sums 
of  money  from   the  passengers. 

Tears  ago  Bakody  was  the  leading  tenoi 
of  the  Bijou  Opera  Company.  When  hie 
eyesight  failed  he  gave  up  the  stage  and 
began  traveling  about,  singing  on  the 
streets  for  a  livelihood. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lawless  had  been 
an  admirer  of  Bakody  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  she  frequently  attended  the  the- 
atre where  he  sang,  and  when  he  gave 
up  the  stage  she  still  kept  track  of  him.  A 
year  ago  her  husband  died. 

Bakody  traveled  a  great  deal  from  one 
place  to  another,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a 
large    amount   of   money. 

THE    YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 
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In  the  class  that  was  graduated  at  the  Kail 
*  River  High  School  the  other  day  was  a 
young  woman  who  has  been  blind  since  child- 
hood. She  took  the  general  course,  and  main- 
tained a  high  standing  through  the  four  years 
by  the  help  of  her  mother  and  a  classmate,  who 
read  the  lessons  to  her  until  they  were  fixed  in 
her  mind,  in  recognition  of  her  pluck  and  in 
testimony  to  her  popularity,  her  fellow  gradu- 
ates save  her  one  of  the  class  parts,  the  prophecy. 
Had  the  blind  girl  been  other  than  the  prophet, 
one  might  have  asked  for  a  warrantable  pre- 
!  diction  of  success  and  happiness  for  one  who 
made  this  brave  struggle  against  such  heavy 
odds. 
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B/md  Peddler  Who  Owns  i 

,4  iiome  Need  Not  GWe  Up 
For  License,  Court  Rules 


C.  6.  S.  Officials  Say  Cuvillo,  for  Long  a  Familiar  Figure  in 
Shelton  Square,  Is  Prosperous— Counsel  Says  Man  Is 
Sending    His    Eight  Children  to  School- 
Judge  Hodson  Calls  It  Small  Potatoes. 


Michael  Cuvillo.  the  blind  man,  who 

has  for,  many  years  been  a  familiar 
figure  standing  against  the  ErieCoun- 
W  Bank  Building  on  the  Niagara 
Street  iside,  holding  out  a  handful  of 
•Dencils  with  a  mute  appeal  for  alms, 
was  taken  before  Judge  Hodson  in  Mu- 
nicipal Court  yesterday  afternoon, 
charged  with  peddling  without  a.  li- 
cense. The  complaint  was  made  by 
Agent  McDonough  of  the  Charity  Or- 
ganization  Society. 

With  Cuvillo  was  his  ten-year-old 
daughter,  a  bright  little  girl,  who  led 
him  up  to  the  bar.  McDonough  said 
that  he  made  the  complaint  because 
the  man  was  amply  able  to  pay  for  a 
license,  as  he  owned  property  having 
recently  got  $1,000  from  the  city  in  a 
damage  suit.  He  said  further  that  the 
man's  children  often  stood  beside  him 
and  he  did  not  believe  the  father  should 
be  allowed  to  teach  his  children  to  be- 
come beggars. 

COUNSEL  MAKES  PLEA. 
"Tour  Honor,"  said  William  P.  Coj- 
gan,  who  appeared  for  Cuvillo  this 
man  has  a  house  which  is  mortgaged 
for  $1,500.  He  has  eight  children,  all 
of  whom  he  is  sending  to  school,  and 
thev  are  exceptionally  bright  in  their 
studies.  One  of  them  he  is  educating 
to   become  a  teacher.     The   only  time 


they  stand  beside  this  man  is  when  they 
stop  to  see  him  for  a  few  moments  af- 
ter school,  or  when  they  go  to  lead  himi 
home.  He  is  totally  blind,  one  arm  is 
off.  and  the  other  is  useless.  He  was 
arrested  last  week,  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
of  the  Erie  County  Savings  Bank  went 
to  Supt.  Regan  and  asked  that  the  man 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  that  corner.  He 
molests  nobody  and  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  for  him  to  be  persecuted  in  this 
manner." 

"He  deserves  credit  for  educating  his 
children."  said  Mr.  McDonough,  "but 
he  is  able  to  pay  for  a  license.  If  you 
had  had  as  many  years  experience  with 
these  people  as  I  have,  Your  Honor, 
you  would  feel  the  way  I  do  about  this 
matter." 

"I  am  astounded,"  said  Judge  Hod- 
son. "that  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, which  is  doing  a  grand  work  in 
this  city,  should  try  to  prevent  this 
poor  man  from  earning  a  living  in  the  [ 
only  way  he  can.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
small  potatoes.  I  don't  think  the  great 
city  of  Buffalo  needs  this  man's  money. 
If  ihe  Mayor  wants  to  issue  a  permit 
to  him,  all  right,  but  I  am  going  to  dis- 1 
charere  him." 

Cuvillo  wept  throughout  the  hearing, 
and  feelingly  thanked  the  judge  as  his 
little  girl  led  him  slowly  out  of  thr 
courtroom. 
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EDUCATION*    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Education  for  the  blind  has  beenriiad 
so  distinctive. a  field  for  effort  and  Stat 
bounty  has  responded  so  readily  to  th 
pathetic  appeal  made  by  the  sightles 
that  the  blind  now  have  as  adequat 
means  for  the  receiving  of  an  edueatio 
as  those  blessed  with  sight.  Books 
various  sorts  made  for  the  touch  readin, 
of  the  sightless  afford  the  unfortunate 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  llt'eratur 
that  enters  into  the  culture  of  persons! 
who  have   the  full   benefit  of  vision. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  of  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  youth  is 
the  Maryland  Institution,  which  en.joys 
the  reputation  of  being  both  a  wisely 
conducted  school  and  a  center  for  the 
preparation  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Recently  the  instructors  have  com- 
pleted the  plates  for  the  making  of  a 
dictionary  for  the  blind,  and  from  the 
same  source  have  emanated  books  of  lit 
erary  and  educational  value  prepared 
in  the  blind  script.  Books  that  are  read 
by  touch  now  form  a  large  library,  and 
the  blind,  through  them,  have  almost 
as  wide  a  horizon  of  interest  and  Intel 
lectual  opportunity  as  the  seeing. 
The  figures  given  out  by  the  Bureau  o 

^^^^^^Z^    thel 
n     comparatively     small     po 
blind    become    so     pilot    tt^   ^   „f , 
twenty    years.      It :   V  wh(>   baVe 

l„  come    uunu 


pitiful    mendicants    are    chiefly    recruited.  J 
The  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  blind  youth 
have   facilities  for   literary   and   practical  J 
education    designed   to   relieve   the   bitter-  I 
ness   of    their   state   and    to    afford    them  ! 
the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.     Those! 
who    are    unfamiliar   with    the    compensa- 
tions   that    nature    makes    to    the    blind  I 
cannot   realize   the  increased   adaptability 
of    sightless    persons    to    perform    opera- 
tions that  commonly  employ  vision.     Mu- 
sic,    art     needlework,     as    well     as     plain 
sewing,    piano-tuning    and    broom,    brush 
and    mattress     making    and     chair-caning 
are   a   few  of  the   occupations   that   place 
them  upon  the  road  to  self-support. 

The  attainments  of  the -gifted  ones  are 
scarcely  credible.  Yet  there  have  "been  in- 
stances of  blind  persons  of  exceptional 
talent  whose  achievements  in  the  arts 
have  advanced  the  race.  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins, register  bears ,  the  names  of  flne1 
scholars  In  testimony  to  the  possibility 
of  blind  persons  becoming  highly  and 
specially  educated,  and  the  Peabody  In- 
slituto  has  been  the  postgraduate  school 
for  numbers  of  blind  musicians  of  ex- 
ceptional  ability. 


W.ir.is'day.  July  18,  1906. 
Massage   by  the   Blind. 

'  All  visitors  to  Japan  will  recall  the 
sad,  soft  tones  of  the  flutes  at  night, 
on  the  streets,  in  country  lanes,  in  for- 
est glades  and  on  the  mountain  paths. 
It  is  e,  melodious  arid  plaintive  tune,  al- 
ways the  same,  and  it  is  heard  only 
when  night  has  enveloped  these  places 
in  her  shadows. 

It  is  the  flute  of  the  blind  Amma  San, 
the  massage  man  and  woman.  From 
old  men  hoary' with  age,  to  young  girls 
in  their'  teens,  there  they  wander,  the 
blind  people  of  Japan.  By  law,  strictly 
'enforced,  they  must  be  blind,  either 
from  birth  or  through  some  fatality  dur- 
ing their  lives.  Thus  they  gain  an  hon- 
orable living. 

With  perfect  knowledge,  gained  by 
years  of  study  in  schools  specially  pro- 
vided for  them,  they  knead,  twist  and 
string  every  nerve,  sinew  and  tendril 
in  the  human  body.  In  two  hours  time 
they  will  create  a  new  being,  masterly 
in  their  manipulation  of  the  tired  trav- 
eler, the  exhausted  debauche  and  the 
nervous  hypochondriac,  of  the  woman 
suffering  from  neuralgia,  sick  headache 
or  the  weaknesses  of  a  languid  mind 
and  body. 

They  will  take  charge  of  your  body 
from  the  head  to  the  soles  of  your  feet, 
and  when  their  task  is  completed,  they 
leave  behind  them  a.  lingering  sense  of 
comfort,  of  placid  well  feeling,  which 
makes  you  very  soon  call  them  back 
again.  Some  of  these  girls  are  pretty 
and  attractive  and  their  helplessness 
gives  them  an  additional  charm.  Their 
usual  charges  are  40  sen  per'  hour,  in 
rural  districts  much  less.— San  Fran- 
cisco   Bulletin. 
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NEW  INSTITUTE  FOR 

AFFLICTED  NEGROES 


Steps    Talteaa    at    Richmond    to    Se- 
cure a  Suitable  Site-^Accused 
of  Embezzlement. 

[Special  to  The  AmeMcan.J 
Richmond,  Va.,  July  lf.V-The  initial 
meeting  of  the  board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  institute  for  Ne- 
groes was  held  today.  The  board  con- 
sists of  J.  Stewart  Bryan,  John  L.  Wil- 
liams, of  Richmond;  A.  C.  Walker,  Walk- 
erton,  and  B.  D.  Euritt,  of  Staunton. 
Delegate  Harry  Houston,  of  Hampton, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  bill  creating 
the  institution,  met  with  the  board. 

The  board  will  advertise  for  bids  and 
inducements  for  the  location  of  the  in- 
stitute. Mr.  Houston  will  prosecute  a 
suit  before  the  courts  to  restore  to  the 
bill  creating  the  institution  the  appro- 
priation , of  $5,000,  which  in  some  unac- 
countable way  was  left  out  of  the  bill, 
when  It  was  enrolled.  \^*S 


JULY    19.  iflQft 


MRS.    GEORGE    O.    ALESHIRE. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun  ] 
Luray,  Va.,  July  18.— Mrs\  fjeorge  O: 
Aleshlre,  aged  37,  years,  died  atfher  home, 
near  Stanley,  Luray  county,  'fasterday. 
Mrs.  Aleshlre  had  been  blind  from  her 
birth  and  was  a  graduate  o£  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Institute,  of  Staunton. 
Her  death  was  very  sudden,  her  husband 
being  in  a  Winchester  hospital  at  the  time 
receiving  treatment. 
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MRS.  CHARLES  BAKODT,  WjFE  OF  BLIND  SINGER 

The  manage  of  this  wealthy  "Washing' (on,  pa.,  woman  with  Mr.  Bakody  took 
place  several  days  ago  in  Colorado  Sp"-,)ngs.  He  was  formerly  connected  with 
small  opera  companies,  but,  his  sight  h:  iving  failed  him,  he  made  a  living  as  a 
street  singer. 


RICH  WIDOW  WED  TO 
BLIND^  STREET  SINGER 

Washington,    Pa.,    Pair    Go    to 

Colorado  on  Outing  and 

Are  Married. 


LEDGER, 

JUL  18  1906    .. 
BOY  LOSES  S10HT 


ROMANCE  OF  YEARS 


Piece   of   Stone    Takes     Away 
Usefulness. 


Optic's 


Special  Dispatch  io  The  North  American, 

WASHINGTON,  Pa.,  July  17. 

Mrs.  Effle  Lawless,  a  wealthy  widow  of 
this  place,  who  had  long  been  a  close 
friend  of  Charles  Bakody,  a  blind  street 
singer,  was  married  this  week  to  Bakody 
in  Colorado  Springs,  where  the  two  had 
gone  on  a  short  outing. 

Mrs.  Lawless  conducted  a  hair-dressing 
establishment,  while  Bakody  sang  on  the 
streets  and  played  the  guitar.  He  visited 
railroad  stations  and  gathered  large  sums 
of  money   from  the  passengers. 

Years  ago  Bakody  was  the  leading  tenor 
of  the  Bijou  Opera  Company.  When  his 
eyesight  failed  he  gave  up  the  stage  and 
began  traveling  about,  singing  on  the 
streets  for  a  livelihood. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lawless  had  been 
an  admirer  of  Bakody  for  a  number  of 
years,  as  she  frequently  attended  the  the- 
atre where  he  sang,  and  when  he  gave 
up  the  stage  she  still  kept  track  of  him.  A 
year  ago  her  husband  died. 

Bakody  traveled  a  great  deal  from  one 
it  is  said,  made 


Thomas  Deno,  a  thirteen-year-old  Boy 
•living-  at  Elm  and  'Glasgow  streets, 
Stowe,  had  his  right  eye  destroyed  by 
a  small  stone  entering  the  eye  ball.  The 
accident  occurred,  while  he  and  others 
were  striking  a  stone  with  a  hammer 
and  drill.  A  piece  flew  from  the  stone 
and  pierced  his  eye  ball.  The  sight  is 
entirely  gone  and  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  eye  in  order  to  save  the 
good  one.  Dr.  Davis  has  charge  of  the 
boy. 
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PENsmis  fofTthe  blind 

£ase  Will/ot  Be  Decided  Un- 
\J/^m  September.. 

The  ease  In  which  the  firm  of  Whltlock, 
Mllroy  &  Mallow  Is  endeavoring  to  w 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  to  the  blind 
hi  this  county  will  not  be  decided  until 
ember  24,  when  the.  supreme  court 
convenes  for  the  fall  term,  it  adlourned, 
without  considering  the  case,  which  was 
•submitted  to  it  on  briefs  In  June.    As  there 

il  blind  persons  in  the 
ty  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  cai 
Ir  applications  for  th< 
sion,    these   attorneys   have  been   ov- 
with  Inquiries  as  to  how  it  is  progressing. 
If   the   lower  courts  are   sustained    and   a. 
mandate  is  Issued  to  the  county  auditor  'a 
Issue  warrants    for  the  payment    of    the 
pensions    allowed    by    the    probate    court. 
there  will  be  quite  a  sum  to  pay  out,  as 
some  of  the  applicants  have  had  ap 
lions  pending   for  two  years   and    will    hi 
entitled  to  back  pay  at  the  full  rate  of  $i(iO 
per  year.  f 
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/^ySEj^nfCtS  A  MIRACLE 

Bl^n^Man  Goes  to  Shrine  of  Saint, 
1         Confident    Sight    Will    Be 
Restored. 
Special  Despatch  to  "Tlie  Presa." 

Carbondalp,  July  24.— With  the  hope  of 
regaining  his  eyesight.  M.  P.  Toolan,  who 
Is  totally  blind,  left  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
New  York,  where,  with  other  pilgrims 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  he 
will  participate  in  the  service  attendant 
upon  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  St. 
Ann,   on  Thursday. 

In  a  little  chapel  on  East  Seventh 
Street,  which  for  years  has  been  renown- 
ed for  alleged  miracles,  Mr.  Toolan  will 
kiss  the  relic  of  the  saint  exposed  on  the 
feast  day  to  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the 
sick. 

The  blind  man  on  leaving  yesterday 
said  pathetically,  "If  I  only  get  the  sight 
of  one  eye  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man 
in   the  world." 


MAX   HELPED   A    RESCVE. 


BLfKD 

Shouts  Brotifht  Aid  to  Mother  and  Baby 
/lA    \  /W*  Oo'wn  b>'  a  Team. 

*BlWb  Billy"  Higbee,  who  for  years  has 
kept  a  newsstand  at  the  comer  of  Mulherry 
and  Eelcker  streets,  tried  his  best  yester- 
day to  go  to  the  rescue  of  a  sixteen-year- 
old  mother  and  her  seven-months-old  tc'  y 
when  they  were  ran  down  by  a  team. .  Mrs. 
Louise  Muglo,  who  lives  on  Broome  street, 
was  crossing  Lafayette  street,  carrying  in 
her  arms  her  boy  Antonio.  The  mother 
became  confused  and  fell  under  a  team  «f 
horses  driven  by  John  Boyle  of  4*0  East 
Twelfth  street.  Boyle  hauled  the  horses 
up  short  when  he  heard  the  girl  scream. 

"Blind  Billy"  heard  the  shrielts  of  Mrs. 
Muglo  as  she  fell.  Dropping  his  news-  I 
papers,  he  crossed  the  sidewalk  with  hands 
outstretched  and  shouted  for  somebody  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  the  girl.  Annie  Feigia,  10 
years  old,  of  162  East  Houston  street,  who 
delivers  papers  for  Billy;  rushed  into  the 
street  and  seized  the  baby  just  in  time  to 
save  the  child  from  being  trampled  upon. 
Mrs.  Muglo  was  severely  injured.  Her 
right  arm  was  fractured,  and  she  sustained 
internal  injuries  which  may  cause  her 
death.  Mother  and  child  were  taken  to 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Boyle,  the  driver, 
was  locked  up  on  a  charge  of  assault.  The 
baby  was  unhurt. 


Dlace  to  another,  and, 


arge    amount   of   money. 
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Youth   Suddenly   Lost   Hi's"  Sight,    Which 

Has  Partially  Returned. 
•  HTmard  Gamon,  aged  15  years,  son 
of  'Mr.  and  Mfi  Joseph  Gordon  of  802 
Lomhard  strel*^  was  attacked  with  a 
peculiar  affliction  on  Thursday  afternoon 
while  serving  a  newspaper  route  for 
George  Jones,  a  newsdealer. 

The  boy  had  nearly  finished  serving 
the  papers  and  was  on  his  way  home 
when  he  suddenly  became  partly  blind, 
he  managed  to  reach  home,  but  when 
he  arrived  there  he  was  totally  blind. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  he  partly  re- 
gained his  sight  for  the  night.  When 
he  awoke  the  next  morning  he  was  again 
totally  blind  and  had  to  be  dressed  and 
piloted  down  stairs  to  his  breakfast. 
Later  in  the  morning  he  partly  regained 
his  sight,  but  is  still  unable  to  see  in  the 
light,  although  in  the  shade  he  can  see 
fairly  well. 

The  boy  has  suffered  most  of  his  life 
with  trouble  of  the  eyes  and  has  been 
treated  by  Philadelphia  eye  specialists. 
When  the  boy  was  an  infant,  only  a  few 
weeks  old,  he  contracted  a  heavy  cold, 
which  settled  in  the  eyes,  and  since  then 
he  has  suffered  greatly. 

It  is  thought  that  the  light  and  heat 
on  Thursday  afternoon  affected  his  eyes. 
His  parents  are  contemplating  taking 
him  to  another  Philadelphia  eye  specialist 
in  a  few  days,  if  his  sight  does  not  im- 
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George  W.  Conner,  a  teacher,  In  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  has  com- 
pleted hi^^ahvass  of  Dorchester  and  the 
three  lowVr  counties.  In  this  territory  he 
has  fouiyl  28  blind  and  deaf  mute  children 
not  attending  schools  provided  for  them 
and  72  adult  blind.  He  will  canvass  the, 
entire  Eastern  Shore. 


an 

lenaiis  of  the  defectives. 

A  special  report  on  the  Whid  and  deaf, 
just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
shows  that  there  were  in  the  United 
States  in  1900  64,763  blind  persons.  Of 
these  57.2  per  cent,  were  males.  The 
most  Important  causes  of  blindness  were 
cataract,  accidents,  operations,  old  age 
ind  sore  eyes.  Almost  65  per  cent,  of 
the  blind  became  so  after  the  age  of 
20  years,  thus  proving  the  contention  of; 
the  new  associations  that  the  blind  needj 
other  help  than  that  which  Is  offered  in. 
the  ordinary  institutions.  Of  the  blind| 
of  10  years  or  older,  20  pep  cent,  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  '  as 
compared  with  50  per  cent,  of  the  gen-i 
eral  population. 

The  total  number  of  deaf  in  1900  was] 
89,287  or  1  in  850  of  the  population.  O0 
these,  37,426  were  totally  deaf.  Upon  thsj 
whole,  deafness  is  more  common  in  thej 
northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the( 
country.  Of  the  deaf,  24,369  could  not! 
speak  at  all,  and  55,051  could  speak  well,) 
the  latter  having  lost  their  hearing  in] 
adult  life  in  most  caises.  Of  these,  of  atl 
least  10  years  of  age,  38.5  were  gainfully 
employed,  as  compared  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  ceneral  population. 


Wealthy  Widow  Marries 

Sightks^Street  Singer 


Washington,     Pa.,   July  »-In     Col- 
orado    Springs    last    week     Mrs.    Bffie 

Sng^^hrnenffn-le^^og 

SI?  £?  vttfSf  r^oa«adUo| 
Ind     gathered     good-sized     sums     of 

^Hfa°g?  $5JSFS£$*  wading 
tenor  of  tie  Bijou  Opera  House  Com- 
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Orphans  and  Aged  FolKs 

tfoy  Trip  to  Coney  Island. 


Ke  members  of  the  Thoughtful  Circle! 
of  King's  Daughters,  Mrs  A.  D.  Goddard, 
president,  gave  the  inmates  of  the  Home 
for  Aged,  Hamu  fui  ■Bllud,  «iud-  the 
Orphans,  all  belonging  to  the  Church' 
Charity  Foundation,  a  trolley  ride  on 
Wednesday.  Two  cars  were  chartered, 
and  about  140  persons  participated  in  the 
excursion.  The  trip  was  from  the  Home 
to  Coney  Island  and  Sea  Gate.  The 
orphans  visited  Dreamland.  The  rest  of 
the  party  went  on  to  Sea  Gate,  remaining 
there  until  after  5  o'clock.  They  wera 
afterward  joined  by  the  orphans,  the  lat- 
ter   cjoming   in      time    for  ...  rafyasliiMBtit. 

WALTHAM    (MASS.)    NEWS, 


r.:...c!;v,  July  23,  1906,  .„, 
"  — John  and  William  Pendergast.who 
have  been  familiar  figures  in  Waltham 
for  several  years,  especially  to  the 
housekeepers,  have  removed  to  Bos- 
ton and  are  now  identified  with  the  ex- 
periment station  for  the  trade  training 
of  the  blind  at  678  Miassachusetts  av- 
enue and  TTave  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  the  manufacture  of  soma  of 
their  inventions. 

HAVERHILL    (MASS.;    GAZETTE. 


W-c 


-:::-y,  July  25,  "1906. 


Kdward  Ray,  the  blia^seader,  gave  an; 
entertainment   last    evening   in    the    First 
Baptist    church,    pleasing    the       audienca 
with   a   number    of   selections.       Mr.    Ray 
was  assisted   by   Leonard  C.    Brown   ana.. 
Miss  Hattle  Brown  in  vocal  selections, and  i 
also  piano  selections  by  Miss  Ruth  Per- 
lev. 


cany.  When  his  eyesight  failed  he 
gave  up  the  stage  and  began  traveling 
Ibout,  singing  on  the  streets  (for  a 
livelihood. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lawless  had 
been  an  admirer  of  Bakody  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years,  as  she  frequently  attend- 
ed the  theatre  where  he  sang,  and 
when  he  gavo  up  the  stage  she  still 
kept  track  of  him.  A  year  ago  her 
husband  died. 

Bakody  travelled  a  great  deaKfrom 
one  place  to  another,  and,  it  is>aad, 
has  a  comfortable  hank  account^-"^V 

PITTSFIELD  (MASSJ  8UN, 


T;...:-d.--y,  July  26,  1906. 
WAS   BLOD    11    TEARS^,J 

Death  of  Thomas  Kinsella  In  Stock- 
bridge. 

Thomas  Kinsella,  79  years  old  and 
blind  for  the  past  11  years  died  at  his 
home  on  Goodrich  street  in  Stockbridge. 
Tuesday  night  at  7.30  o'clock.  Death 
was  due  to  old  age  and  a  general 
breaking   down  of  the   system. 

Born  in  Ireland  Mr.  Kinsella  early 
came  to  this  country  and  had  lived  in 
Stockbridge  most  of  his  life.  He  was 
in  the  brick  business  for  a  time  and 
also  did  considerable  stone  masonry 
work.  Because  of  his  blindness  he  of 
course  had  been  unable  to  do  any  work 
for  the  past  11  years.  He  had  made  his 
home  with  his  son,  Joseph  Kinsella. 
Mr.  Kinsella  was  an  honest  hard  work- 
ing citizen  of  Stockbridge  and  leaves 
many  friends  there. 

He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Thomas, 
Joseph  and'  James,  all  of  Stockbridge 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  James  Lynch 
of  Stockbridge  and  Mrs.  George  Buckley 
of  PittsfieM.  He  also  had  41  grand 
children   and   one   great-grandchild. 


it  Cassatt  Aids  Blind  Cousin. 

ntytis.  ©.,  July  "25  (Special).— Miss 
Adefaide  Cassatt.  a  cousin  of  President 
Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
who  Is  totally  blind,  and  has  been  an 
Inmate  of  the  Columbus  Home  for  the 
Aged  for  some  years,  -received  a  check 
for  $100  from  Mr.  Cassatt  to-day,  who 
said  in  an  accompaning  letter  that  a! 
newspaper  article  had  just  informed  him 
of   her   whereabouts. 
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SAYIN  HILL'S  BLIND  SHIPWRIGHT. 


James  Blake  'Marshall,  "Old  Jim,"  as  His  Customers  Call  Him,  Can  See  Only 
Enough  to  Distinguish  Night  and  Day,  But  He  is  an  Expert  Workman,  and 
Repairs  Boats  as  Well  as  Many  Men  With  Perfect  Eyesight. 


CJIXJCIMTO  JZ  M  OJ2& 


Blind  and  a  shipwright. 

James  Blake  Marshall  suffered  from 
sunstroke  25  years  ago,  and  though  he 
is  now  in  his  59th  year,  he  is  as  agile 
and  proficient  in  the  matter  of  boat 
tending  as  many  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration. 

He  can  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness.   That  is  all  that  he  can  see. 

Just  now  "Old  Jim"  Is  as  happy  as 
the  clams  that  he  rakes  out  off  the  mud 
flats  off  City  Point,  and  he  is  con- 
tented as  any  youth  that  boards  his 
boat  at  the  vineclad  cottage  and  stable 
at  the  foot  of  Denney  st,  Savin  Hill. 

To  see  him  walk  around  the  streets, 
in  and  out  among  the  trees;  to  see  him 


look  over  the  boats  (as  though  he  could  | 
look  over  them)   one   would   think   that 
he    was    in    the    full    possession    of   the 
seven  sensibilities. 

When  James  Blake  Marshall  lost  his 
wife  in  18S3  for  nine  years  he  brooded 
over  his  misfortune,  and  in  1892  the  cul- 
mination of  his  troubles  came  to  a  cli- 
max. Then  he  went  blind.  He  consult- 
ed specialists,  but  they  could  do  noth- 
ing for  him,  although  he  could  recog- 
nize night   from  day. 

With  the  bravery  of  a  martyr  he  set 
about  to  earn  his  own  living  and  now, 
while  not  as  proficient  as  he  once  was, 
he  can  go  from  the  cottage  and  stable 
at  the  foot  of  Denny  st  to  Dorchester 
bay  with  as  much  surety  as  the  most 
alert  schoolboy.  He  never  falters  when 
walking  up  the  incline  to  the  shed  and 


he  never  hesitates  about  picking  out  a 
boat  when  an  owner  calls  for  it. 

He  knows  where  the  truck  is  located, 
he  knows  where  to  place  the  truck  when 
a  boat  is  to  be  trundled  to  the  beach, 
and  he  knows  the  route  perhaps  better 
than  most  young  fellows  with  observ- 
ing eyes. 

Although  Mr  Marshall  ■will  be  59  years 
old  next  October  he  has  the  sensitive 
touch  that  becomes  a  man  in  his  con- 
dition, and  while  he  can  do  some  calking 
he  does  not  make  a  practice  of  doing 
that,  depending  on  younger  and  more 
fortunate  assistants  whom  he  em- 
ploys. 

He  repairs  launches,  sloops,  dories 
and  tenders.  While  he  is  not  prone  to 
talk  about  his  ability  as  a  shipwright, 
he  cannot  help  confess  that  he  can  calk 
the  bottom  of  a  craft  and  say  that  it 
is  all  due  to  his  sensitiveness  of  touch. 


"inventions  OF 
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Frederick  W«  Pendergast  in  His  Youth  Made  an  Improved  Churn  and  Narrowly 

Missed  a  Fortune — Mops,  Filters  and  Brooms  His  Latest  Creations — For 

Years,  Despite  the  Fact  That  He  Couldn't  See,  He  Ran  a  Shingle  and 

Sawmill  and  Never   Met   With   But   One   Mishap — How   He 

Fixed   a   Water  Wheel  That  Had  Baffled  an  Expert. 


tJOHH    FenDERO-FLST, 
SALES  1-I.Fi.H 


Mops  .  £>  rooms  .  Tijjt&r 


F.  WTFeH  D  E.RG.5ST, 

INVENTOR       • 
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TOTALLY  blind  at  11  years  of  age. 
and  narrowly  missing  a  fortune, 
the  fruits  of  hia  first  Invention, 
at  17,  Frederick  W.  Pendergast,  a  me- 
chanical genius,  has  persevered  until. 
In  spite  of  his  infirmity,  the  devices 
Which  he  has  created  are  likely  to  be- 
come the  means  of  giving  employment 
to  scores  of  other  blind  persons. 

For  the  last  two  years  he  has  carried 
On  his  work  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
experiment  station  for  the  trade  train- 
ing of  the  blind,  now  established  at  67S 
Massachusetts  av,  and  has  entered  into 
a  business  arrangement  with  the  man- 
agement for  the  manufacture  of  some 
of  his  inventions. 

Before  he  took  up  his  present  special- 
ized work,  however,  Mr  Pendergast  was 
in  active  business  competition  with 
seeing  men.  And  of  all  possible  occu- 
pations it  would  seem  that  he  selected 
the  one  in  which  sight  was  most  essen-  j 
tlal,  not  only  to  the  success  of  ttet 
work,  but  to  the  safety  of  his  own  life, 
lor,  during  a  period  of  more  than  1C 
years  he  owned  and  superintended  the 
operation  of  a  shingle  and  sawmill  near 
his  home  at  Rochester,  Vt.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  sawmill,  uninsured,  had 
burned  and  the  property  become  a  total 
loss  that  Mr  Pendergast  went  to  Wal- 
tham  and  later  came  to  Boston. 

Those  who  meet  him  now  in  his  work- 
shop at  the  experiment  station  see  a 
fluiet,  self-contained  man  of  46  whose 
clear-cut  features  and  ready,  welcoming 
emile  tell  not  only  of  the  alert  and  in- 
telligent brain  of  the  inventor,  but  of 
the  kindly  spirit  of  the  man. 

Though  he  has  been  In  his  present 
quarters    but    a    short    time,    he    is   al- 


ready so  familiar  with  tnem  tnatne'is 
never  at  a  loss  where  to  put  his  hand 
upon  any  of  his  belongings,  and  as  he 
moves  about  the  rooms  picking  up  this, 
that  .and  the  other  object  as  ,occaslon 
requires,  it  seems  that  there  must  be  a 
mistake  somewhere,  that  this  man  can- 
not really,  be  blind.  And  to  complete  the 
illusion,  as  he  sits  on  a  work  bench, 
one  leg.  thrown  across  the  corner,  and 
talks  to  his  visitor,  he  will  reach  down 
to,  the  floor,  pick  up  a  stick,  and  with 
his  jackknife  whittle  away  at  it'  as 
many  a  good  Vermonter  has  done  be- 
fore. 

Mr  Pendergast  spent  his  early  years 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Burlington. 
It  was  as  the  result  of  scarlet  fever  that 
he  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  11,  and 
Irom  that  time  until  he  was  21  he, con- 
tinued to  live  upon  the  farm,  milking, 
churning    and    doing    his    share    of    the 


Work~aT5outTtbe  place. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  butter 
making  that  his  mechanical  bent  first 
led  him  to  an  invention  which  properly 
followed  up  would  have  brought  him  in- 
dependent fortune.  Mechanical  churns 
■were  already  upon  the  market,  but  the 
results  from  them  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired, .  and  they  made  headway  slowly. 
Young  Pendergast  studied  their  con- 
struction, and  at  last  hit  upon  what  he 
thought  was  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  principle.  He  made  a  churn  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  which  he  had  evolved, 
and  it  worked  to  perfection. 

By  the  time  he  had  decided  that 
something  should  be  done  to  introduce 
the  new  idea,  a  churn  involving  the 
principle    was    patented     by    somebody 


else   and   such   churns   have   ever   since 
held  th,i,    place  in  the  market. 

About  this  time  another  brother,  John 
A.  Pendergast,  lost  his  sight  as  the  re- 
sult ol'  sunstroke,  and  though  he 
partially  recovered  it  his  sight  has  ever 
'since  beep  seriously  impaired.  John  had 
,  always  been  a  staunch  friend  of  his 
blind  brother,  and  when  he,  too,  became 
nearly  blind  the  two  joined  forces,  and 
John  has  ever  since  acted  as  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  ths  pair. 

Tlie  next  invention  was  a  spring  seat 
for  carriages.  The  brothers  sold  all 
they  could  make,  but  because  of  lack  of 
capital  the  production  was  limited,  and 
before  long  a  similar  device  was  put 
out  under  patent  by  a  large  carriage 
manufacturer. 

For  several  years  Mr  Pendergast  spent 
time  and  all  the  money  that  he  could 
command  in  a  vain  effort  to  have  his 
sight  in  some  degree  restored.  In  the 
meantime  he  worked  at  shaving  shingles 
by  hand.  Cedar  blocks  must  first  be 
split,  the  thin  slabs  are  then  shaped 
with  a  drawknife  and  the  finished 
shingles  are  finally  counted  and  tied 
into  bundles  of  arbitrary  form.  In  the 
single  making  Mr  Pendergast  used  to 
turn  out  1000  a  day,  but  he  worked  after 
a  fashion  of  his  own.  and  not  as  a  see- 
ing man. 

When  he  became  convinced  that  noth- 
ing could  be.  done  for  his  eyes  he 
turned  to  developing  the  shingle  busi- 
ness. Under  his  direction  a  mill  was 
built  for  cutting  shingles  with  a  cir- 
cular saw.  Though  he  had  assistants 
he  himself  did  a  great  part  of  the  .cut- 
ting. 

It  was  a  favorite  habit  of  his  to  work 
in  what  he  called  "the  evening,"  which 
meant  any  time  until  12  or  1  o'clock. 
Night  after  night  from  the  black  mass 
of  the  mill,  rising  dimly  through  the 
darkness  the  whirr  of  the  great  saw 
would  come  to  the  ears  of  the  neigh- 
bors, bringing  home  to  them  as  nothing 
else  could  the  conditions  under  which 
this  blind  man  daily  risked  life  and 
limb  before  the  flying  teeth  of  the  saw.. 

Once,  and  only  once,  he  met  with  mis- 
hap.   It    was    when    he    was    working 
alone  at  night  and  his  foot  slipped  on 
some  shavings.  The  saw  cut  through  his  , 
boot   and   completely  amputated   a  toe.  - 
He  hobbled  to  his  brother's  house  and  , 
explained  in  a  matter  of  fact  way  that  I 
his  foot  had  touched  the  saw  and  prob- 
ably needed  bandaging.  I 

"Before  the  foot  could  be  dressed," 
said  John  Pendergast,  in  telling  of  fthe 
incident.  "It  was  necessary  for  the  doc- 
tor to  trim  away  the  lacerations,  but 
in  spite  of  what  must  have  been  the 
most  terrible  pain,  Fred  was  the  most  un- 
concerned man  in  the  room.  He  never' 
murmured,  but  sat  there  until  the  doc- 
tor had  finished,  and  for  all  we  heard 
from  him  it  might  have  been  some  one 
else  that  the  doctor  was  working  over." 
After  several  years  of  the  shingle 
business,  Mr  Pendergast  decided  to  en- 
large his  mill  and  saw  boards  and  tim- 
bers as  well  as  shingles.  It  took  about 
all  of  his  available  capital  to  buy  the 
machinery,  and  he  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  hire  an  expert  to  in- 
stall it.  He  talked  with  mill  men,  and 
they  told  him  all  they  coald,  but  de- 
clared over  and  over  again  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  the 
workhimself. 

Nevertheless,  he  went  at  it,  personally 
directed  the  building  of  the  tub,  the  set- 
ting up  of  the  wheel  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  saw  and  its  connections— and  it 
worked. ' 

Once  during  the  time  that  he  was 
operating  the  mill  it  became  necessary 
to  get  a  new  wheel.  In  a  nearby  mill  a 
new  wheel  had  been  bought  a  short  time 
before,  but  for  some  reason  that  could 
not  be  fathomed  it  refused  to  do  its 
work  properly.  The  owners  struggled 
for  months,  and  finally  gave  it  up.  "This 
despised  appliance  Mr  Pendergast 
bought. . 

He  set  the  wheel  in  the  tub  of  his 
own  mill,  and  the  experience  of  the 
former  owner  was  repeated.  The  wheel 
would  turn  for  a  short  time,  then  there 
would  be .  a  rapidly  increasing  loss  of 
power,  and  finally  it  would  stop  alto- 
gether. Mr  Pendergast  worked  over  It 
without  success  and  finally  called  in  an 
expert  machinist.  Nothing  could  be  done 
to  better  the  situation,  and  at  last  both 
the  expert  and  the  foreman  of  the  mill, 
at  the  end  of  a  day  spent  in  useless  tin- 


.  kerlng,  urged  Mr  Pendergast  to  lane 
the  thing  out  the  next  day  and  put  back 
the  old  wheel. 

That   niylu  after  the  family  had  gone 
to  bed  Mr  Pen'dergaet  left  the  house  and 
made  his  way  to  the  mill.    Unaided  he 
lunfastened   the  top  of  the  greal    wheel 
tub,   slid   it   back  and   crawled    Into   the 
wheel.    Then   Inch  by  Inch   he   wit   over 
the  mass  of  wood  and  Iron.    At  last  his 
sensitive  finger  tips  touched  a  piece  of 
wood  that  was  slightly  ro  i; 
'  persevering,     he    found 
was     wh(  re     the     friction 
Working   through  the  night  he  belie 
as  he  put  the  '"\  er  into  place   iu  il    be- 
fore daylight  that  he  had  solved  the  dif- 
ficulty.   Then    be   slipped    back   into   the 

I -  e, 

Aff  i'  brealctesl  th<  thre  ■  men  gather* 
r:i  again  -I   the  mill. 

"Well.  Mr   i  'ertdergast,  nro  you   read 
'to    put    back    tlie    old    wheel?"     nsked 
the  foreman, 

"Let's  turn  on  the  water  and  give  her 
one  more  try  as  she  is,"  said  Mr  Pender- 
gast. 

When  the  pressure  came  the  saw  be- 
gan to  hum  and  a  log  was  pushed  Into 
place.  The  teeth  tore  through  the  fibre 
and  in  a  twinkling  it  was  sliced  into 
boards. 

"Oh,  well,  she's  done  that  once  or 
twice  before,"  Raid  the  expert  grimly. 
■'Tret's  give  It1'!'  another." 

They  gave  "her"  another.  It  went 
:the  same  way  as  the  first,  and  the 
saw  sang  merrily  on.  A  third  log 'fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  two  men  who 
.were  not  in  the  secret  stood  back  and 
looked  at  each  other.  Finally  the  fore- 
man  said: 

"Now  what  do  you  suppose  has  got 
Into  the  old  thing?  Come  on.  we'll  just 
feed  her  logs  till  she's  ready  to  quit." 

They  fed  her  logs'  for  four  or  five 
years  after  that,  and  she  never  quit. 
Neither  did  the  foreman  nor  the  expert 
machinist  ever  know  of  the  Mind  man's 
descent  into  the  wheel  tub  that  night. 
It  suited  his  sense  of  humor  better  to 
do  the  work  and  then  hear  their  com- 
ments when  the  results  appeared.  It 
was  not  until  months  afterward  that  he 
told  his  brother  John,  and  it  is  John 
and  not  Fred  who  now  tells  the  story. 

While  the  sawmill  was  still  flourish- 
ing, Mr  Pendergast  experimented  from 
time  to  time  with  what  he  believed  was 
an  improvement  upon  the  common  type 
of  broom.  This  broom  was  made  from 
shorter  lengths  of  broom  corn,  and  the 
head  was  detachable  from  the  handle. 
The  two  parts  of  the  broom  were  held 
together  by  a  strong  clamp  controlled 
by  a  thumb  screw,  and  when  the  head 
had  worn  out  another  could  easily  be 
substituted.  Moreover,  the  construction 
made  the  broom  elastic  and  at  the  same 
time   most  effective  in  its  work. 

When  the  sawmill  at  Rochester  was 
burned  in  1900,  Mr  Pendergast  moved  to 
Waltham.  where  his  brother  John  and 
his  wife  were  living.  Together  they  in- 
terested John  Hallard,  also  a  blind  man, 
in  the  new  type  of  broom,  and  their 
manufacture  was  begun  on  a  small 
scale. 

By  the  time  the  broommaking  was 
^well  under  way,  however,  Mr  Pender- 
gast was  at  work  upon  a  mop.  This  Is 
held  by  the  same  handle  that  was  used 
'for  the  broom.  It  is  some  10  inches  in 
width,  and  the  top  is  reinforced  with 
stiffening,  bound  with  tape  and  sew:ed 
through  and  through  upon  a  machine. 
With  no  metal  to  come  in  contact  with 
a  highly  polished  floor  or  mopboard,  the 
device  had  advantages  which  won  it  im- 
mediate recognition. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Mr 
Pendergast  first  met  Charles  F.  F. 
Campbell,  manager  of  the  experiment 
station. 

Mr  Campbell  quickly  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  mop-and-broom-making 
industry  for  the  blind,  and  recognized 
,  the  genius  of  the  blind  man  who  had. 
devised  machinery  that  would  turn  out 
these  things  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  He 
and  Mr  Pendergast  entered  into  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  the  manufacturing 
should  be  done  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion, and  since  that  time  the  sale  of  the 
mops  in  particular  has  been  pushed  vig- 
orously. 

The  mops  are  now  used  in  many  of  the 
largest  office  buildings  in  the  cii  ".  as 
well    as    in    many    private    houses,    and 


the  demand  Is  Increasing  steadily.     I 

ed  that  In  a  short  time  the  growth 
of  tlie  business  will  tfvi 
ment  to  a  considerable  number  of  blind 

one,  who  will  be  enabled  t< 
livelihood    at   the   machines    which    this 
blind  man  has  invented 

Besides  these  things  Mr  Pendergast  has 
made  a  track  broom,  which  Is  now  : 
used  I 

the  vbinity  of  Boston,  and  for  which  a 
wider   sale    is    •  He    has    also 

patented  a  filter,  which  Is  attached  to 
water  pipes,  and  In  which  the  flow  of 
water  can  be  reversed,  cleansing  the 
filter,  without  removing  It  from  the 
pipe. 

With  the  Increase  In  the  busin'-ss  John 
Pendergast,  who  acts  as  salesman  for 
the  products,  has  mo  ton.    The 

mother  still  lives  In  Waltham  with  a 
married  daughter,  and  to  her  support 
her  blind  son  has  always  contributed. 

NEW    LONDON,    (CT.),   TElEGRa^H. 
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STATE  BLIND  TO 
HAVE  MAGAZINE 


WnLANTHKOPH    NEW  VORK   WO- 

MAX    TO    IlllXIsil     READING 
FOR  THE  UNFORTUNATES. 

lin    D.    Rusher    of    the 
board  of  education  for 
is|  engaged    in    preparing  a    li 
bhnd  n  this  ..tat,:-  vi-h 

to  read    says  trie  I         ford  Times.    This 
,,-c0'!:1   "  to  an  attornel 

•<■  in  her  ■  (mel- 

iorate the  condition  ,,f  the  blind  in 

Rev.    C.   H.   Jones,    formerly   suner- 

intenr,ni  icut  Inst 

loi     the    Blind.  ..ived     ., 

from  this   woman   in   which   s 

{If*  P"?'I:7  rting  a  mag 

the    Wind     which    will    be    printed    in 

&L?I         £fl   Persons      in      the      United 
Spates      The  magazine     will      contain 

XThly0    '  "d      wl» 

The   letter  has  been   turned   ov< 
Secretary  Rusher  and  he  will 
ward    the    list    which    he    is    now 
Piling.      While   there     are     about 
blind  persons  in   the   state  is  is  u:. 
stood  that  nor  more  than  200  can 
An  Edinburg   man.   W.   G.   McLi 

invented  a  process  for  printing 
the  embossed  Braille  letters  on  alumi- 
num sheets  instead  of  paper  His  in- 
vention will  supersede  the  costly  and 
habonous     pro.      -  punching     the 

Braille  letters.  n  is  claimed  for  the 
invention  that  books  can  be  minted 
practically  as  cheap  as  the  ordinary 
book  for  those  who  have  their  =i~ht 
At  the  present  time  an  ordinary 
with  raised  printing'  costs  about 
and  is  practically  prohibitive  to  the 
averns-e,  blind  person. 
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Girl  Blind  from  Childhood  Wins 

Success  Despite  Affliction 


JM/&3  GffMJ<$TJSf£r 

Being  deprived  of  her  sight  from  baby- 
hood has  not  deterred  Miss  Christine.  La- 
Barraque from  entering  upon  a  profes- 
sional career.  She  has  been  graduated 
from  the  University  of  California,  ad- 
mitted to  practice  law  in  the  State  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  is  master  of  four  languages, 
and  is  now  going  to  Italy  to  prepare  her- 
self for  the  concert  stage.  All  of  this  she 
hag  accomplished  in  the  brief  period  of 
twenty-seven  years.  During  her  course  in 
the  college  of  law,  the  blind  woman  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.. 

Upon  her  return  to  this  country  she 
hopes  to  be  heard  in  oratorio.  She  has  the 
voice  of  a  dramatic  soprano. 

"I  should  much  rather  have  lived  in 
obscurity  as  a  good  lawyer,"  says  Miss 
LaBarraque.  "I  shall  hope  that  I  may 
give  pleasure  as  a  singer,  but  the  law  is 
the  profession  I  should  have  chosen  as  my 
life  work.  I  loved  it,  and  I  love  music, 
but  the  law  more." 

By  her  manner.  Miss  LaBarraque  does 
not  betray  tbar  she  is  sightless.  In  col- 
lege she  was  interested  in  athletics,  and 
took  exercise  on  the  apparatus  with  the 
rest  of  the  girl  students.  She  is  an  en-, 
thuaiastic  horsewoman,  and  never  permits 
anyone  to  rein  her  horse  when  riding. 
Her  companion  just  gives  her  a  hint  as 
to  the  turns  in  the  road.  She  is  a  great 
admirer  of  color.  Her  apartment  is  filled 
with  beautiful  pictures,  and  she  talks  of 
them  witb  enthusiasm.  She  dresses  In  be- 
coming taste,  and  knows  by  the  sense  of 


touch  w-hether  or  not  her  friends  are  be 
comingly  gowned.  Miss  Christine  La1 
Barraque  says: 

"A  blind  man  or  woman  can  make  8 
place  in  the  world.  All  that  is  needed  is 
a  determined  will  and  plenty  of  patience. 

"In  doing  my  work  at  the  university,  \ 
employed  three  readers.  During  my  entire 
course  I  kept  them  busy. 

"I  "was  the  first  blind  girl  to  enter  the 
University  of  California,  and  I  encoun- 
tered considerable  opposition.  My  first 
three  months  there,  on  account  of  this, 
were  trying  times,  but  after  that  my  col- 
lege life  became  very  happy. 

"My  course  lay  through  the  department 
of  social  science.  The  study  which  caused 
me  the  greatest  difficulty  was  mathematics, 
especially  when  I  came  to  differential  cal- 
culus and  analysis.  Then  I  thought  I 
should  have  to  give  up,  but  finally  I  se- 
cured the  instruction  of  one  of  the  junior| 
mathematicians,  and  all  went  well  afteib 
that."  i 

FULTON    STREET,     NEW    YORK. 
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UNNECESSARY    BLINDNESS. 


"Quarter  of  the  Unnecessary  Blindness  In  the  United 
States. '■  and  is  something  that  every  mother  ought 
to  read. 

"Four-tenths  of  all  existing  blindness  might  havfl 
been  avoided,  had  proper  preventive  or  curative 
methods  been  employed."  Dr.  Lewis  says,  but  his 
pamphlet  relates  particularly  to  only  one-quarter 
of  this  unnecessary  blindness.  This  quarter  is 
caused  by  the  ophthalmia  of  Infancy,  an  Infectious 
germ  disease  which  attacks  the  eyes  of  newly  born 
Infants,  and  which,  he  positively  declares,  can  be 
prevented  from  developing  by  a  "simple,  safe  and 
easily  applied  precautionary  measure."  The  fol- 
lowing- three  vital  facts  are  universally  accepted, 
he  says,   by  those  qualified  to  know: 

"BMrst-VThe  ophthalmia  of  infancy  is  an  infectious 
germ   disease. 

"Second— Bv  the  instillation  of  a  silver  salt  In 
the  eves  of  a  newborn  infant  the  disease  is  pre- 
vented from  developing  in  all  but  an  exceedingly 
Bmall  number  of  the  cases  in  which  It  would  other- 
v. :       have  appeared. 

■•Third— in  practically  all  those  few  exceptional 
esse-.:  the  disease  is  absolutely  curable  if  like  treat- 
ment  Is  employed  at  a  sufficiently  early  period. 

.    CURATIVE    MEASURES. 

"Since  these  facts  are  no  longer  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion," proceeds  Dr.  Lewis,  "why,  as  a  common  I 
sense  proposition,  are  not  these  simple,  harmless, 
preventive  measures  invariably  employed,  and 
.  why,  in  consequence  of  this  neglect,  does  a  nation 
sit  quietly  and  indifferently  by,  making  no  attempt 
to  prevent  this  enormous  and  needless  waste  of 
human    eyes?" 

The  reasons,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  are  threefold, 
and  lie,  first,  with  the  medical  profession;  second, 
with  the  lay  public:   third,   with  the  state. 

The  medical  profession  Is  by  no  means  yet  uni- 
versally .familiar  with  the  facts  concerning  in- 
fantile ophthalmia.  While  the  total  number  o£ 
cases  is  large;  the  disease  may  occur  very  rarely 
In  the  experience  of  any  individual  physician,  even 
though  he  may  have  had  an  extensive  general 
practice.  When  it  does  occur,  unless  the  physician 
is  fully  informed,  he  does  not  anticipate  tr  and  is 
unprepared  to  meet  it.  He  thinks,  in  many  cases. 
If  his  attention  is  called  to  the  baby's  eyes,  as,  In- 
deed, It  may  not  be  at  all.  that  the  redness  and 
watering  is  caused  by  a  trifling  catarrhal  conjunc- 
tivitis. He  may  not  see  the  child  again  for  a  week, 
when,  perhaps,  the  disease  Is  fully  developed,  the 
cornea  broken  down  and  irreparable  damage  done; 
or,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  does  not  know  of  the 
special  value  of  the  silver  salts  or  fears  to  employ 
them  because  of  their  possible  danger  to  the  deli- 
cate eye  of  the  child,  ft  has  been  shown  that  the 
larger  proportion  ot  oases  of  blindness  resulting 
from  infantile  ophthalmia  occurs  In  the  more  re- 
mote country  districts  where  the  parturient  patient 
Is  infrequently  seen. 

The  second  reason  for  this  apparent  indifference 
lies  with  the  lay  public.  The  young  mother  has 
no  conception  of  the  danger  which  an  inflammation 
of  the  eyes  means  to  her  baby.  She  has  probably 
never  heard  that  such  a  condition  can  threaten  an 

infant's   eyes.       It   is   or.  iy   one   of   the   many  new 
problems  which  maternltj   has  for  her. 

THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE. 
The  third  agent  concerned  is  the  commonwealth. 
The  loss  of  sight  on  the  part  of  an  infant  makes 
,the  individual  a  state  care  in  some  measure  for 
life.  For  the  education  of  its  blind  children  New 
York  alone  pays  annually  per  capita  at  least 
$350  and  a  yearly  gross  sum  amounting  to  much 
more  than  5100,000.  If.  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
lillpd  citizen  is  p.  dependent  throughout  a  long  life. 
Ihe  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  less  than  510.000.  If, 
therefore,  as  an  economic  proposition,  it  were  real- 
ized how  vitally  it  concerns  the  state  that  not  one 
child  shall  needlessly  become  blind,  thereby.  Increas- 
ing the  public  financial  burden,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  early  and  effeottve  measures  would  be  in- 
stituted to  protect  the  state  from  this  unnecessary 
and  extravagrant  expenditure  of  public  funds. 

Dr.  Lewis  recommends  for  the  prevention  of  this 
frightful  state  of  affairs  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  silver  salts  by  the  health  authorities  to  every 
obstetrican,  physician  or  midwife,  with  full  .in- 
structions as  to  its  use.  The  nature  of  the  solution, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  descriptive  card, 
which  -should  accompany  it,  should  be  determined, 
he  says,  by  a  committee  chosen  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  so  that  the  preparation  and 
its  text  should  carry  with  it,  on  the  yreat  au- 
thority of  this  associatio*.  the  assurance  that  the 
solution  is  entirely  safe  and  necessary  and  that  Its 
use  should  invariably  be  part  of  the  toilet  of  every 
newborn   child. 


Dr.  Lewis  Thinks  Four-Tenths  of  Cases  Need 
Not  Exist.    ^ 


"An  enlightened,  civilized  and  prferesslve  nation 
quietly  and  passively,  year  after  A-ipar,  permits  a 
multitude  of  its  people  unnecessarily  to  become 
blind."  says  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind,  in  a  pamphlet  reoently  re- 
printed from  the  journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Chicago.  The  pamphlet  Is  entitled  "A 
Practical  Method  of  Abolishing  the  Cause  of  One- 
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TO  MAKE  HAPPIER 
LOT  OF  THE  BLIND. 


NEW  YORK  WOMAN  TO  START 
MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


cne  hi  m;i*  urea  er/pciea 

by  W.  G.   McLaren   of  Edinburgh,   wl 

ordinary,  laboriou 

proc 
superseded, 

1 1"    has    al  tecti  d,  a     process    of 

printing  th 

aluminum  sheets  Instead   o(   paper. 

sheets    are    far   easiei    to 

best     paper    books,    Bays    the     "Sclei 

American,"  espi  cla  llj    oy'thosi       ho 

bi  comi     blind    lal      In    life,    or    ■ 

kits    are    not    very   sensitive,     They    .-in- 

ai»n    practically    Indestructible. 

The  thickness  of  the  sheeti    Is  .004  Inch, 
and  a  book   of   twenty    royal  quarto  pages 
ran  be  produ  led  to      1.25 
of   the   McLaren   printing   proci        a    ten- 
page   paper   In    Braille   ty n    bi 

l  for  two  cents  a  copy.    Hitherto  the  prd 
auction  of  hooks  ami  papers  for  th<!  I 
has  been   so   prohibitive   as    to   be   beyond 
the  reach  of  all  except  the  ori vll.f,  a  "i"""- 


place,  ilie  money  which  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment receive  from  the  sale  of  the  file  will  go 
towards  the  cost  of  the  new  premises  at  Old 
Trafford,  to  which  the  work  now  carried  on  at 
Deansgate  will  be  transferred.  It  will  1,<j 
necessary  to  find  another  shop  in.  the  r.ity  for 
the  sale  of  the  articles  made  in  the  worktii 


A 


MANCHESTER    EVENING    NEWS, 


ON    THE    ORDER    OF    PUBLICATIONS 
FOR     SEEING     PEOPLE. 


EiIIiiImu'K'Ii  Man's  Invention  which 
Will  be  of  Much  Vnlue,  flaking 
the  Production  of  Books  lor  the 
Blind    a    Mncli    Cheaper     Process. 


In  this  humanitarian  age,  when  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  opportunities  to  do 
good  to  those  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves, the  blind  are  receiving  much  at- 
tention and  efforts  are  being  made   to 
make    their    lives    more    worth    living. 
Much   has  been   done  of  late  years  to 
educate    those    who    are    sightless    and 
for  those   who  learn  to  read  the  raised 
etters  specially  prepared  for  the  blind, 
here    are    publications    which    are    in- 
reasing    in    number    all    the    time.     A 
rinting  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  supr  'j 
orted    by    the    income    of    a    fund    of  : 
150.000    provided    by    the    government, 

id    its    publications    are      distributed 

/er   the    country. 

Recently    a    benevolent    and    wealthy 

ew  York  woman  decided  to  give  the 

iind  something  a  little  different  from 

ivything  they  now  .Jiave,  a  monthly 
lagazine  of  general  literature.  Her 
urpose  is  more  fully  explained  in  the 
allowing  letter  which  has  been  re- 
vived by  Rev.  C.  H.  Jones,  until  re- 
ently  superintendent  of  the  Connecti- 
ut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  has 
een  turned  over  to  the  state  board 
If  education  of  the  blind: —     . 

You  may  have  heard  that  a  wealthy 
rood  woman  of  this  city  has  decided  to 
[tart  a  magazine  for  the  blind,  which  will 
<■■  printed  in  a  raised  or  point  type,  and 
tlve  it  free  to  all  the  blind  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  who  can  read.  The  first  thing 
n  be  done  is  to  get  the  names  and  ad- 
Iresses  of  the  blind  who  can  read,  which 
,vill  be  no  easy  matter,  hut  until  this 
number  can  be  determined,  we  cannot 
Eret  estimates  on  the  work,  etc. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  secure  from 
you  a  list  'of  all  the  blind  of  your  state 
that  can  read  who  arc  not  now  in  your 
school.  We  think  It  best  not  to  send  the 
magazine  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
while  they  are.  in  the  school,  but  to  sup- 
ply each  school  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  copies  each  month  for  their  pupils  to 
read. 

It  Is  expected  to  make  the  magazine 
about  fifty  pages  and  to  issue  It  monthly. 
It  will  be  on  the  order  of  the  regulai 
monthly  magazine  for  the  seeing,  and  it 
will  contain  general  news  and  literary 
matter  of  interest  to  the  blind,  as  well 
mf=  a  correspondence  column  from  the 
blind,  etc. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  to 
what  you  think  of  the  value  of  such  a 
publication  for  the  blind,  and  also  as  soon 
as  possible  secure  the  list  of  the  reading 
blind  ol  your  state.  If  there  is  any  ex- 
pense to  you  for  making  this  list,  let  me 
know  the  cost  of  same  and  I  will  re- 
mit. 

Secretary  John  D.  Rusher  of  the 
board  will  furnish  the  desired  informa- 
tion. There  are  about  200  known  to 
the  board  in  the  state  who  answer  the 
conditions  named. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
another  step  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  which  is 
explained-  in  the  following  from  Mon- 
day's "New  York  Sun":— 

An    invention    which    will    be    of    inestl- 
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HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


Important  Development 


An  advertisement  has  lately  been  appearing 
in  the  local  newspapers  on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Management  ot   Henshaw's  Blind   Asylum, 
Old  Trafford,  inviting  Manchester  architects  to 
submit  designs  in  competition  for  a  new  insti-  ■ 
tution  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  Hayesleigh,  | 
Old  Trafford.     Much  curiosity  has  been  aroused  | 
as  to  the  scheme  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Asylum  have  in  view  in  issuing  this  invitation, 
and  in  order  to  put  the  public  in  possession  of 
the    facts   of    the  case    an    "  Evening    News  " 
representative  has  obtained  information  on  the 
subject  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Illiugworth,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Blind  Asylum. 

"We  are  going  to  build  new  residential 
schools  for  150  children,"  said  Mr.  Illingworth, 
"  so  that  we  can  move  the  juveniles — that  is 
those  inmates  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age, — from  the  present  asylum.  Accommoda- 
tion will  be  provided  for  85  boys  and  65  girls. 
At  the  present  we  have  50  boys  and  41  girls 
in  the  institution,  but  applications  for 
admission  keep  coming  to  us  in  ever  increasing 
numbers — far  more  than  we  can  find  room  for 
under  existing  conditions." 

The  New  Departure. 

"  As  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  this 
new  departure  I  may  point  out  that  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  undesirable  to 
have  juveniles  and  adults  in  institutions  of  this 
kind  housed  under  the  same  roof  where  they 
have  to  come  constantly  into  association  with 
each  other.  There  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
children's  -recreation  ground  at  Henshaw's  is 
3,  great  deal  too  restricted  in  size.  For  the 
hoys  there  is  nothing  but  a  flagged  playground 
enclosed  by  four  walls  and  not  at  all  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  The  girls,  it  is  true,  are  betteT 
off  in  this  respect,  but  there  is  much  room 
for  improvement  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 
The  place  we  are  going  to  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  this  purpose  and  the  grounds  will 
be  left  in  great  measure  as  they  are  now.  We 
intend  to  have  various  kinds  of  small  animals 
there  for  pets,  and  we  are  laying  down  a  very 
fine  running  track  of  our  own  design.  By 
means  "oT  a  system  of  wires  stretched  from  end 
to  end  of  the  course,  a  distance  of  100  yards, 
the  youngsters  will  be  able  to  run  races  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  danger." 
A  Noble  Gift. 

The  site  of  Hayesleigh  and  grounds,  abutting 
on  to  Warwick  Koad  and  Montague  Boad,  is 
quite  close  to  the  Botanical  Gardens.  It  en- 
closes an  area  of  about  tlvree  acres,  and  the 
whole  property  has  been  presented  to  the 
Asylum  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Scott,  a  member  of  the 
Board,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  providing  resi- 
dential schools.  As  60on  as  the  new  premises 
are  ready  the  rooms  now  occupied  by  the 
children  at  the  old  Asylum  will  be  used 
workshops       and       for       technical       in 


THE     LIFE    OF    FAITH. 
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AGED  CHRISTIAN  BLIND. 
CAVOURED  with  brilliant  sunshine,  the 
*  annual  garden  party  to  160  blind  and 
their  guides  lroni  Islington,  St.  Pancras, 
Holbom,  and  City  of  London  Workhouses 
was  given  011  the  5th  inst.  in  the  gardens  ol 
the  North  London  Homes  for  Aged  Chrislian 
Blind  Men  and  Women,  65-77,  Hanley-road, 
Cronch-hill,  N.  The  guests  began  to  arrive 
at  2  o'clock,  and  they  were  refreshed  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  strawberries.  At  4  p.ir.. 
in  the  hall  attached  to  the  homes  a  substan- 
tial tea  was  provided  and  very  greatly  enjoyed. 
Afterwards,  in  the  grounds,  music  was  given 
by  the  inmates,  and  a  word  of  hearty  welcome 
by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Osborne.  A  powerful 
evangelistic  address  ou  "  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ "  was  also  given  by  Rev.  J.  Syr.nott, 
and  E.  G.  Harrop.  Esq.,  delighted  the  friends 
by  a  number  of  selections  from  his  very  fine 
gramophone.  Each  of  the  guests  before  leav- 
ing partook  of  coffee  or  cocoa  and  bun  ;  each 
blind  person  received  is.,  and  the  guides  6d. 
This  annual  effort  costs  about  £14,  and  is  raised 
by  special  contributions  of  the  friends  of  the 
Homes.  The  uubounded  pleasure  given  to 
these  poor  people  makes  the  effort  one  of  the 
best  outside  of  the  Homes.  It  was  pathetic 
to  see  in  several  instances  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  acting  as  guides  to  the  blind.  Con- 
tributions towards  this  object  and  the  educa- 
tional class  will  be  most  gratefully  received  by 
thelounders  and  hon.  superintendents,  Rev. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Bright. 

NOTTINGHAM    DAILY 
EXPRESS, 

JULY    14,    1906.    I 

FOR  THE  SAKE  CF  THE  BLIND 


We  publish   elsewhere  a  letter  appealing  for 
funds  to  provide  a  summer  curing.   01,  rather, 
a  day  by  the  se-iside,  for  the  blind  in  2s 
ham.     To  defray  the  expenses  ->i  a  day'; 
the  sum  of  a  thousand  shillings  is  needed,  but 


so  far  the  response  has  bean  very  me 

structiorir "it Is  hoped  that  this  will  enable  the  the  sake  of  the  efflioted  people,  wlx  ar<.  1 

institution    to     employ     a     largely     increased  f  d   t  ,        b      tl      „„ide    :t    ■     t0   ^ 

number    of    out-door    blind    workers    and    so  lui»aiu    10  .1   aay    dj    rue  se-siae,   it    is   to 

develop  that  part  of  its  work.      The  cost  of  the  hoped  that  the  money  n  he  j.urnev 

scheme  upon   which  the  Asylum   is  about  to  vin     be    spe;?ci-.l,-     foi  Those     who 

»mhark   is    estimated   at   between    £20,000   and  .,       *      .-,,.,  .     .  V. 

£25  OOC 1  apart  from   the   additional  annual   ex-  en.!°T  t]»e  inestimable  blessing    :        s 

pen'ses  which  will  be  incurred  for  maintenance,  perhaps,  realist  the  pleasure  which  a  dav  i 

and   towards    defraying    this   liberal    financial  ,0  M  ou    h  .      .  ^ d 

support  of  the  public  is  asked.  ■» 

The  Deansgate  Premises.  lhe  latte'   Qannot,  it  is  true,  see  the  trees,  the 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Improvements  Committee  flowers,   the   golden  sands,   or  the  blue  wr 

of  the  Manchester  Corporation  to-day,  permis-  but  they  enjov  to  the  full  the  few  hours  spent 

A^luTtS^^S^riW^Tshopa^d  »   the  «*«.    "*    "*?    *  ™d  * 

workroom  in  Deansgate  for  the  extension  of  the  t.ie    sea-breezes.      A    day    by    the    seaside   is  a 

Eylands  Library.    The  land  originally  belonged  bright  spot   in    their  dark   lives— something  to 

to  the  Corporation,  and  there  is  a  covenant  m  ,,,,■%      .        . 

the  deeds  which  necessitates  that  the  Corpora-  b«  ^^-  <**  and  remembered  for  weeks 

tion  shall  be  consulted  before_  a  transfer  takes ;  wards — and  the  sum  required  te  provide  them 


;•♦- 


i'u1:    one   clay's  "pleasure    is    not    a  very  large  i 
one.       There    are   surely   a   thousand   people  in 
the  city  who  can  spare   a   shilling  for;  such   a  ! 
good   object  and   who   will  cheerfully   subscribe 
the  necessary  money.     "  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat  "  ; 
and  the  need  of  giving  quickly  will  not,  we  are  J 
Sure,  be  lost  upon  the  citizens  of  Nottingham. 

LIVERPOOL1 


THE 
COURIER,  JULYi 


16,     1906. 


rfan  womanhood  as  represented  by  HiMa~or| 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  Queen  Eleanor  or 
Florence  Nightingale,  was  nothing  less  than 
„  new  creation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Each 
jf  the  great  personalities  represented  on  the ! 
walls  of  the  chancel  was  able  to  reflect 
Christ's  light  in  eo  far  as  He  was  true  to 
Himself .  He  was  not  concerned  to  deny  that 
in  some' of  them  the  influence  of  Christ  was 
in  great  measure  an  influence  of  which  they, 
were  unconscious.  The  message  which  these 
great  men  and  women  offered  to  us  was  that 
each  was  able  to  reflect  Christ's  tight,  in  eq 
far  as  he  was  true  to  hie  best  self,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  true  to  their  best  self  with- 
out the  presence  and  the  power  of  Christ. 
God  looted  in  us  for  faithfulness,  not  foi 
mighty  achievement.  Moreover,  the  world, 
was  often  unconscious  of  ite  greatest  bene- 
factors, and  God  had  a  portrait  gallery  of  His 
own  which  contained  many  figures  Of  whom/ 
the  world  waa  not  worthy.  There  were  two7 
secrets  of  all  real  progress ;  one  was  the  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  Christ,  the  other  was 
the  power  of  Christ  working  in  the  heart  of 
of  man.  To  them  they  were  no  secrets,  for 
they  were  set  fortn  plainly  on  the  walls  of 
their  chancel  for  ali  who  had  eyes  to  see. 
Which  of  them  had  the  open  eye  and  the 
ready  mind? 

The  mosaic  masterpiece  was  dedicated  "Toi 
the  gloTy  of  God,  to  the  memory  of  the  holy 
dead,  and  to  the  inspiration  of  living  souls.'' 


JULY    17,  / 
HOLIDAYS    FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Chureh  fop  the  Blind. 

Dedication  of  Mosaics. 

In  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation, 
the  beautiful  mosaics  in  the  sacrarium  of  the 
Church  for  the  Blind,  Hardman-street,  were 
dedicated  after  Morning  Prayer  yesterday  by 
the  Rector  of  Liverpool,  Canon  Eempthorne. 
The  chaplain,  Rev.  T.  W.  M.  Lund,  assisted 
in  the  service.  Erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
■sEl.000  in  memory  of  departed  members  of  the 
congregation,  the  mosaics  illustrate  "Jesus  in 
action  in  the  world."  The  centre  panel  de- 
picts The  Risen  Christ,  and  on  either  side 
are  represented  16  of  the  great,  and  faithful 
of  all  ages — S.John  the  Divine,  S.  Hilda,  King 
Alfred,  Era  Angelico,  Caxton,  Galileo,  Rush- 
ton,  Catherine  of  Siena,  Philip  Sydney,  Queen 
Eleanor,  Archbishop  Langton,  Wagner, 
Erasmus,  Darwin,  Florence  Nightingale,  and 
Bishop  Pattison.  A  choir  of  angels  deco-  j 
rates  the  ireize,  and  above  is  the  text — "I  am  j 
the  Light  of  the  World;  he  that  followeth  Me.| 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life."  The  work  has  been  in  | 
progress  about  four  years,  the  unique  design 
and  skilful  execution  having  been  entrusted 
to  Mr.  J.  Eadie  Reade,  of  Newcastle. 

The  Rector,  in  the  course  of  an  impressive 
sermon  on  "Many  gifts,  many  characters, 
Christ  all  and  in  all,"  remarked  that  all  truth, 
whether  about  the  visible  world  or  the  un- 
seen realm  of  spirit,  all  art  which,  whether  by 
sight  or  sound,  enabled  us  to  see  the  Infinite, 
in  things  and  revealed  the  glory  of  eternal 
beauty ;  all  achievements  of  human  genius 
which  had  enabled  men  to  do  their  work 
better  and  had  added  to  the  fulness  of  life; 
all  the  triumphs  of  love  which  had  relieved 
s  uffering  or  had  carried  the  Light  of  the 
Father  of  Lights  to  those  who  sat  in  dark- 
ness; all  true  manliness  and  womanliness,  all 
saintliness  and  heroism — all  these  were 
Cnrisrs,  and  Christ's  was  God's.  This  was 
the  noble  idea  which  the  artist  had  sought  to 
embody  in  the  apse  of  that  church.  The 
mosaics  were  in  themselves  a  striking 
example  of  the  truth  which  they  sought  to 
represent.  That  human  achievement  was  at 
its  best  when  it  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God.  They  had  found  in  Mr.  Eadie  Keid, 
an  artist  who  besides  being  a  master  of  de- 
sign and  execution  and  besides  possessing  rare; 
ability  to  train  the  workmen  and  workwomen! 
of  his  Gateshead  studios  in  artistic  and  sym- 
pathetic co-operation,  was  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word  a  Christian  artist,  giving  outward; 
expression  to  truths  which  he  believed,  audi 
satisfied  only  when  he  could  devote  his  best1 
work  to  the  glory  of  God.  They  had  seen 
what  was  the  idea  to  which  these  mosaics 
gave  clear  expression.  Christ  was  the  light 
of  the  world.  It  was  Christ  who  inspired 
the  music  of  the  universe;  in  Him  heaven 
and  earth  were  one;  the  heavenly  choirs 
above  were  worshipping  ilim;  in  this  world 
below  men  and  women  of  every  type,  endowed 
with  manifold  gifts  of  genius  and  character,1 
contributed  their  note  to  make  the  harmony 
complete.  Here  were  artist,  man  of  science,] 
and  musician ;  women  of  consecrated  zeal  who' 
had  used  their  matchless  influence  in  the; 
home  and  the  school,  the  palace  and  the  hos- 
pital; king,  statesman,  soldier,  and  saint, 
missionary  and  divine,  all  were  one  in  Christ. 
Was  he  mistaken  about  the  source  of  their 
inspiration  ?  Would  it  be  possible  to  match 
the  figures  in  that  splendid  portrait  gallery 
with  pictures  of  men  anti  women  who  lived 

before  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  They  granted:  TTJVl'FiS  TITT.V  1Q  1 0<Tsr> 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  at  work  in  the  X -s-lt>-^&,  JUJjI  1\3,  lyijki 
human  race  before  He  became  incarnate.  The 


TO  THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   STANDARD. 

Sir, — The  committee  of  the  South  London  Associa- 
tion for  Assisting  the  Blind  earnestly  appeal  for 
funds  to  enable  them  to  give  to  their  poor  blind 
members  and  their  guides  their  annual  summer  out- 
ing. 

We  have  nearly  300  to  provide  for,  and  they  all 
look  forward  with  keen  appreciation  to  a  renewal 
of  the  treat.  For  many  years  we  have  been  enabled 
to  give  to  our  poor  blind  brethren  a  happy  day  at 
the  seaside,  where,  although  they  cannot  see,  yet 
they  can  in  most  cases  hear  the  sound  of  the  splash- 
ing water,  and  all  can  drink  in  fresh  air  and  life, 
and  very  greatly  appreciate  the  ^change  from  their 
usual  dismal  surroundings. 

Contributions  will  he  thankfully  received  by  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Esse,  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Limited,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.B.,  or 
by  myself. 

I  am,   Sir,   your  obedient   servant, 

J.  T.  EDMONDS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

155,   Brixton-road,   London,   S.W. 

TOKNInG  leauek. 


*  LONDOK  ID    J  ULY,  T9W 

LITERATURE  FOR  TSE  BLIND, 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  any  opposition 
■will  be  offered  to  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton's  bill 
•which  aims  at  making  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  postal  rates  in  the  case  of  letters  and 
parcel®  of  literature  in  Braille  type  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  and  probably  the  bill  will 
become  law  this  session.  j 

The  bill  does  net  specify  the  amount  of 
the  reductions,  but  proposes  to  give  general 
powers  to  facilitate  the  transmission  by  I 
post,  from  public  institutions,  etc.,  of  the 
literature  in  question,  which  is  necessarily 
made  bulky  and  more  frequently  changed 
than  other  liierature. 


moral  elevation  of  Socrates  and  the  wisdom1 
of  Plato,  no  less  than  the  sacred  music  of; 
David  or  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  Isiah.j 
came  from  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  1 
man  coming  into  the  world.  Yet  since  thel 
days  when  the  Word  became  Flesh  and1 
poured  through  the  eternal  Spirit  His  grace 
and  truth  into  the  world  there  has  been  a 
power  and  an  inspiration  unknown  before. 
Pericles  may  have  been  as  great  a  statesman 
as  Langton  and  the  inventor  of  writing  as! 
notable  as  the  inventor  of  printing;  Plato! 
and  Aristotle  may  be  considered  the  precur- 
sors of  Galileo  and  Darwin,  equal  to  them  in 
intellectual  grasp  though  inferior  in  accumu- 
lated knowledge;  but  where  should  we  find 
a  King  like  Alfred?  What  examples  were 
there  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  like  that  of 
Rushton  or  of  Pattison?     Above  a.11^  Chris- 


Tlio  object  of  the  Post  Office  (Literature  for 
the  Blind)  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday,  is  to  enable  the 
Postmaster-General  to  fix  special  postal  rates  in 
respect  of  hooks  and  papers  impressed  for  the 
blind,  and  to  make  regulations  concerning  their 
transmission  through  the  post.  A  book  prepared 
for  the  nss  of  the  blind  consists  of  two  to  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  volumes  for  each  volume 
printed  in  the  ordinary  type,  while  the  volumes 
themselves  are  bulky  and  heavy.  Thus,  the 
postal  rates  involve  a  very  serious  charge  on  the 
Blind  m  consequence  of  their  affliction  ;  and  under 
the  existing  Post  Office  Acts  these  rates  cannot 
Be  reduced  by  Treasury  warrant.  As  soon  as  he 
is  armed  with  the  necessary  authority,  Mr. 
Buxton  intends  to  remedy  the  hardship  com- 
plained of. 


INDIGENT  BLIND 


Ninety-seven   of  Them   Re- 
ceive Allowances  From 
the  County. 


Ninety-seven  blind  pensioners  of 
Franklin  county,  have  collected  $25 
each  in  the  county  auditor's  office 
since  July  1,  as  quarterly  Installments 
of-  the  $100  annual  pension,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  legislature  two  years 
ago.  There  are  seven  pensioners  who 
appeared  In  April  who  have__  not  yet 
appeared  this  month,  and  the  officials 
are  wondering  how  many  of  these 
seven  are  dead. 

The  blind  pension  law  provides  that 
the  pension  shall  be  paid  only  to  blind 
persons  who  have  no  means  of  sup- 
port and  are  in  need  of  relief.  They 
must  have  five  years'  residence  In  the 
state  and  residence  of  one  year  In  the 
county.  Thus  far  Franklin  oounty 
has  expended  under  the  law  a  total  of 
$16,336.75.  The  first  payments  were 
made  in  October,  1904.  At  that  time 
59  claimants  appeared  with  proper  cre- 
dentials duly  given  by  the  probate 
court;  three  months  later  69-  pen- 
sioners claimed  $25  each;  in  April, 
1905,  this  number  had  fallen  to  68 
on  account  of  deaths.  In  July,  1905, 
the  roll  had  increased  to  82,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1905,  to  89;  in  January,  this  year, 
91  'appeared,  and  in  April,  97.  Two 
new  names  have  been  recorded  this 
month,  but  payments  to  these  persona; 
will  not  be  made  until  next  October.    ^ 


JnVof'TrlJstees  of  the  D«a*t«nd 
ttute  has  decided  to  postpone 
the  award 'of  contract  for  the  new  build- 
ings and  improvements  at  the  institution 
until   next  Tuesday.  ,»-,-, 

Several  days  win  he  required  for  proper 
compilation  'and 


lmates  ''"he  lmni'd  ascertained  at  its 
■rssimi  last  nisiit  that  all  bids  wesc 
•I'liicwliat  -higher  than  expected,  and  that 
.-  .,  oo-v-pttate  of  tlie  lowest  bids  offered 
on  the'" various  contracts  Is  about  $2000 
in  execss  of  tbe  sum  available,  ?7S,420, 
and  it  will  therefore  he  necessary  for 
Mr.  E.  H.  Hunt,  the  architect,  to  modify 

t  the   plans   somewhat   by   eliminating   cer- 
tain features  that  will  reduce  the  cost. 

Fortv-two  bids  on  the  various  contracts 
were  offered,  about  one  dozen  contractors 
beltiiz  represented.  The  members  of  the 
board    returned   to    their  homes   to-day. 


lib 


BLIND  CHILDREN  PLAY  BALL  WITH 


REMARKABLE  SKILL. 


yzmzaztxyssssssss^: 
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Clovernook  Boys  and  Girls  at  Play. 

CHILDHOOD'S     days     are     happiest. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  who  does 
not    look    backward    with    longing 
upon    the    idle,    joyous    days    gone 
beyond  recall,  the  care-free  days  when  play 
was  work  and  work  play,  and  exclaim: 
"Make  me  a  boy  again  Just  for  to-night!" 
But  what  of  the  blind  arflldren  ?    What  of 
the    little   tots    who    h^ve   never   seen    the 
green  of  the  fields,  tb^B  smiles  of  their  com- 
rades, the  blue  of  tJ^  skj'? 

With  LaJtighinEr  Voices. 

Can  their  ehildfiood  be  anything  but  hours 

and  hours,  daVs  and  days  and  months  and 

months  of  p«petual  darkness,  of  enforced 

or,    of   pitiable   attempts   to    de- 

'  o£  amusing  themselves  and  for- 

elr    affliction?     Can    their    child- 


r/y////.r 


Can    they   be    like    other 


introspec 
vise  meai 
getting  i 


hood    be    happy  2 
childrj 

Thdy  can!  They  are!  If  you  doubt  it,  go 
out  /o  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind 
andrsee  for  yourself.  Talk  with  the  chil- 
dr^i  romping  on  the  grass,  watch  them 
plfey  baseball  and  "prisoner's  base,"  "pussy 
'ants  a  corner"  and  "tag."  You  will  be 
urprised  at  the  fearless  abandon  with 
which  they  play  and  the  zest  with  which 
they  enter  into  the  sport.  Oh!  Did  you  see 
her  fall— that  little  Kir;  with  the  golden 
curls?  She  will  kill  herself  if  she  isn't  care- 
ful! How  can  she  escape  injury?  But  no, 
she  is  up  again,  racing  off  to  her  "corner," 
with  hair  streaming  in  the  wind!  See! 
She's  all  right.  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  her  except  It  be  a  smudge  of  dirt  on 
her  pink  cheek.  But  what  child  wouldn't 
have   that   after  a  fall?    How  happy   they 


are!  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  all  about 
their  affliction.  "Why.  they're  just  like 
other  children!"  you  exclaim. 

They  are,  they  are— but  not  quite.  Re- 
member the  eternal  darkness  in  which  they 
live.  And  don't  forget  the  little  hearts  that 
long  for  a  glimpse  of  God's  cool 
earth  and  a  sight  of  the  golden  sunbeam 
that  kisses  their  ruddy  cheeks  each  morn- 
ing. Utter  darkness  is  their? 
life  they  miss— and  they  know  it!  Brave 
little  hearts  they  are!  How  patiently,  how 
resignedly— yes,  how  joyfully— they  accept 
their  lot!    It  is  wonderful! 

The  lives  of  the  blind  children  of  Ci 
nati  is  a  pathetically  interesting  story.  . 

A  Day  in  the  Gountry. 

In   the   winter  many  of   them  attend   the 
school  for  the  blind  on  YTes;   Sixth  street— 


a  new  department  or  the  puuiic  school  sys- 
tem established  about  a  year  ;;;o:  They 
Work  hard;  they  take  a' -Vital  interest  inl 
their  lessons.  And  naturally  so,  too.  for  it! 
is  the  only  way  they  have  of  learning  about 
1  the  outside  world,  the  forbidden  line  which 
they  cannot  cross.  Many  of  them  were 
truly  sorry  when  the  school  year  ended  this 
summer. 

Then  comes  vacation  time,,  the  long,  hot 
days  when  the  hours  drag-  slowly  by.  and 
their  little  minds  are  too  fatigued  to  even 
imagine  that  the  old  stuffed  rocker  is'  a 
gilded  coach  and  two  of  the  kitchen  chairs 
fiery  steeds,  with  caparisons  of  cloth  of 
gold  and  tinkling  bells  of  shining  silver. 
What  shall  they  do?    How  pass  the  time? 

Clovernook!  The  open  sesame!  The 
place  one  never  grows  tired  of,  the  place 
where  a  thousand  new  wonders  may  be 
discovered  each  day  and  shown  to  Sarah. 
and  Jane  and  Tom  if  they  -will  "cross  their 
hearts  not  to  tell."  An  Eden  where  sight 
is  superfluous  and  tha  very  leaves  of  ths 
trees  whisper  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
dancing  breeze:  "Forget!  Forget!  Be, 
happy!  Be  gay!  iou  are,  in  God's  great 
out  oif  doors!  Be  as  other  children!"  And 
they  do  forget— for  a  time! 

Every,  summer    the    more    fortunate    ones  . 
of    the   city's'  blind   enjoy   a   vacation   and  I 
rest  for  a  couple  of  months  at  Clovernook. 
The    less    fortunate    ones,    in   groups   of   a 
dozen  or. more  at  a  time,  have  a  day's  out- 
ing each   year  at   Clovernook.     There   they 
play  and  romp.    They  ride  on  ponies;   they 
pin  tails  to  a  donkey  displayed  on  the  barn 
door;    they  ftsh  for  prizes  at  a.  fish   pond 
stocked    with    toys,    and   they    scream    and  ! 
shout    and    dance   -with    glee    at    the    "big 
catch"    they   hauled   out    of  the    imaginary 
mountain  brook. 

Play  Ball  Skillfully. 

They   need   a  little  more   care   and   atten- 
tion than  other  children.     They  have  to  be 
shown  how   to   play.     But    when    once   they 
learn  they  never  have   to   be  shown  again. 
Their  hearing,    perception   and    estimate   of 
distance  and   direction   are  very  acute.     In 
some    inexplicable    manner    they    seem    to  ' 
"just   feel"    when   an   object   is   in   front   of 
them.    Older  persons  who  are  totally  blind 
say  that  they  seem  to  be  able  to  tell  by  a 
"sixth   sense"   exactly    when   they   are   ap- 
proaching trees  or  other  large  objects. 
.     The    accompanying    photographs    give    an 
idea  of    how    thoroughly    these    blind    chil- 
dren   can    enjoy   themselves.     The    children 
in  the  picture  are  Willie  Schutz,   Raymond  j 
Davis,    Juanita    Corbean    and    Hilda    Her-  [ 
linger.    The  picture  of  Willie  Schutz  catch- 
ing a  ball  shows,  though  inadequately,  how 
he  uses   all  of  his  other  'faculties   to  over- 1 
come  the  loss  of  his  sight. 

It  is  remarkable  how  skillfully  the  chil- , 
dren  catch  the  ball  after  they  have  been 
playing  with  it  for  a  little  while,  and  how 
quickly  they  can  locate  and  get  it  as  it 
goes  bounding  over  the  ground.  In  playing 
"tag"  a  person  with  his  sight  uninjured 
Often   finds  it  difficult  to  catch   them. 

The  two  little  boys  are  orphans,  and  have 
been  raised  in  the  Children's  Home  on 
Ninth  street.  The  little  girls  live  in  the 
tenement  district  in  this  city. 

Wime  Schutz  cannot  see  at  all.  Ray- 
mond's sight  has  recently  been  helped  a 
little  by  an  operation.  He  can  perceive 
light,  as  can  one  of  the  little  girls  also. 

Jt  means  a  great  deal  to'them,  these  little; 
jaunts  into  the  country,  and  their  gratitude1 
is  full  reward  for  any  little  kindness  done 
them. 

tm 
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MONEY  WANTED  TO  AID 

BLIND  POOR  OF  CITY. 


Ife-w    Yorlc    Association    In    Urgent 

Need    of    $25,000    to    Carry 

On  Its  Work, 

Mies  Winifred  Holt,  of  No.  41  Bart 
Seventy-eighth  street,  secretary  of  th» 
New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  Includes  among  Its  supporters 
some  of  the  best-known  men  and  women, 
in  New  York  Clcy,  said  yesterday  that 
the  organization  was  In  Imperative  need 
of  $25,000   to   carry   on  Its   worthy    work. 

The  association  teaches  the  blind  t& 
•work  and  finds  or  provides  employment 
for    them.    It    :a    an    ouujrowth    of    the 


asaocla'Uon-'wTSIon  was  tormefi  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  theatre  tickets  and  concert 
tickets  for  the  sightless.  The  distribu- 
tion broughit  the  nuana^getmeaDt  In  to  such  | 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  poor 
iblind  and  their  needs  that  It  led  to  tha 
employment  of  teachers  to  visit  them 
In  their  homes  and  teach  them  reading, 
sewing,  ennlbroidering  and  other  useful 
occupations. 

One  woman  who  was  taught  to  read 
raised  letters  fell  on  the  visitor's  neck 
at  her  first  visit  and  said  with  sobs: 
"I  have  waited  fourteen  years  for  you," 

The  association  has  a  card-ioatalogua 
and.  employment  bureau  with  the  names 
of  more  than  1,200  persons  who  want 
work.  Among  them  are  bagpipe  play- 
ers, clerks,  editors,  coffee  sellers  and 
music  teachers.  The  association  col- 
lects handiwork  which  Is  done  in  the 
homes  and  puts  it  on  the  market.  It 
also  has  a  workshop  of  its  own  at  No 
147  East  Forty-second  street  where  meii 
are  taught  to  cane  chairs  and  manufac- 
ture brooms. 

Po'keepsie,  K  Y.  -  gtar 
iJUL  28  vmh 

BLIND  GIRL  VISITS 
OLD  LADIES  HOME 

Miss  Maria  Heftran  of  New  York 
city  is  the  guest  of  Mr£.  G.  C.  Cou- 
tant,  matron  of  the.  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
Miss  Heffren  b»s"-Tfeen  totally  blind 
since  she  was  four  years  old,  at  which 
time,  after,  an  attack  of  menengitis  a 
cataract  grew  over  each  eye  until  lit- 
tle by  little  she  lost  her  sight.  She 
is  a  member  of  tlhe  institution  for 
blind  girls  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Heffren  can  play  'both  the  gui- 
tar and  pianp.  Since  she  has  been  vis- 
iting at  tthei  home  she  has  played  on 
,  her  guitar  and  sung  a  hyimn  for  the 
I  old  ladles  each  morning  during  tho 
breakfast  hour.  j 

., 
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WORKS  EVERY 
DAY  AT  TRADE 


A 


Blind  Mao  Supports  Family 
**    of  Three  Persons. 


MAKES   BROOMS  FOR  A  LIVING 


Louis   Augustus  Patterson,  Known  as 

the  "Blind   Broom  Man,"  Active 

and  Strong   at  71. 

Spencerpoi-t,  July  28. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  characters  in  this  section  has 
reached  his  seventy-first  birthday.  This 
is  Louis  Augustus  Patterson,  known 
throughout  all  this  part  of  the  country 
as  the  "blind  broom  man."  Although  Mr. 
Patterson  has  been  totally  blind  since  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  has  worked 
constantly  up  to  his  present  advanced 
age,  making  a  good  living  for  himself 
and  being  in  no  way  dependent  upon  as- 
sistance. He  is  active  and  in  excellent 
health. 

'Mr.  Patterson's  father  was  bora  at 
Binghamton  and  his  mother,  Louisa 
Taft,  at  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts.  He) 
himself   was   born   at   Rochester   in   1835,1 


his  parents'  only  child.  When  he  was 
four  months  old  cataracts  formed  on  his 
eyes,  and  between  the  age  of  two  and 
three  years  an  operation  was  performed, 
to  remove  the  cataracts.  From  this  time 
till  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  what  is 
known  as  "cataract  sight"  and  during 
this  time  obtained  a  good  common  school 
education,  living  principally  with  his 
grandparents  at   Uxbridge. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  became 
totally  blind  and  has  remained  in  that 
condition  ever  since.  He  went  to  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia  in 
1878,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
broom  trade.  He  left  Batavia  in  1881. 
and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents at  Parma  Center,  five  miles  north 
of  this  village.  His  mother  had  died  In 
1839  and  his  father  was  married  a  sec- 
ond time,  this  time  to  Louisa  Peck.  Mr! 
Patterson's  father  died  in  1882  and  since 
that  time  he  has  lived  with  his  step- 
mother, 86  years  old.  and  her  sister,  be- 
ing the  sole  support  of  the  family  with 
■his  broom-making. 

He  travels  about  seven  hundred  miles 
a  year,  selling  brooms  traversing  all 
this  section  to  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
from  his  home  in  every  direction  except 
to  the  north,  where  he  goes  three  or 
four  miles..  "When  in  the  country  he 
may  be  seen  striding  along  in"  the  middle 
of  the  road,  guiding  himself  by  the 
handle  -of  a  broom.  His  sense  of  hear- 
ing is  so  acute  that  he  can  always  tell 
'  when  he  is  approaching  a  farm-house  by, 
"detecting  the  many  slight  noises  that 
characterize  farm  life.  In  the  villages 
he  can  tell  when  he  comes  to  the  differ- 
ent residence  by  locating  with  his  broom 
the  walk  that  goes  up  to  the  house.  He 
seems  to  be  as  perfectly  familiar  with 
j  the  villages  and  country  districts  through : 
which  .he  passes  as  anyone  possessing! 
their  sight  unifnpaired,  and  proceeds  ln| 
general    with    confidence. 

On  one  occasion  many  years  ago  he  I 
had  a  narrow  escape  f rora  being  drowned ' 
in  the  pond  at  the  Gulf  Mills,,  having 
by  accident  gotten  off  the  roadway  and 
fallen i  into  the  water.  He  wks  unable, 
to  get  out  himself,  being  in  rather  deep . 
water  and  fearing  that  in  whatever  di- 
rection he  might  move  he  would  go  over< 
his  depth.  He  was  rescued  by  a  pas-  \ 
serby. 

Mr.  Patterson  makes  perhaps  250* 
brooms  ever  year  on  an  average.  Dur-S 
'ing  the  time  while  he  is  on  the  road  he, 
stars  from  his  home  at  <3  or  3:30  o'clock; 
in  the  morning.  He  stops  going  outi 
December  1st. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  a  man  of  intelligence.' 
and,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  news- 
papers and  magazines"  read  to  him,  he  is 
unusually  well'poSted  on  all  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day.  In  politics  he  has  al- 
ways been  a  stanch  republican  and  can 
discuss  political  questions  and  events!, 
with  a  great  deal  of  shrewdness  and,' 
ability.  HUSK! 

SPRINGFIELD    (MASS.)    Pr?UBL!CAM 


£„,-d.5Y,  Jw'v  29,  1906. 
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NEEDS    OF   BLIND   INFANTS. 

International  Sunshine  Society  Ap- 
peals for  Those  Too  Small  for  In- 
stitutions Except  Its  Ovrn  Nurseries 
— A  Feeding;  Hills  Case. 

The  weekly  letter  from  29  Temple  place, 
Boston,  headquarters  of  the  International 
Sunshine  association,  deals  with  the  sad 
case  of  a  blind  baby  in  the  home  of  the 
working  poor.  Of  course  its  mere  physical 
ueeds  are  somehow  supplied,  but  there  is 
neither  time  nor  intelligence  for  minister- 
ing to  the  groping  mind,  so  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  mentally  neglected  blind  chil- 
dren will  in  time  become  imbecile.  How 
can  a  poor  mother,  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  needs  of  her  blind  baby,  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  it?  Until  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  society  strenuously  agi- 
tated the  subject  in  New  York,  there  was 
no  provision  made  by  either  state  or  city 
for  blind  children  of  any  age.  There  were 
homes  for  children  who  were  eight  years 
old,  but  blind  children  could  not  be'  re- 
ceived there  because  there  was  no  one  to 
Care  properly  for  them,  and  an  untrained 


blind  child  fit  eight  years  of  nge  is  inva- 
riably crippled  and  imbecile.  Even  at  Hie 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  at  South 
Boston  a  child  must  be  live  years  old  be- 
fore it  can  be  entered. 

No  work  of  the  International  Sunshine 
society  deserves  more  credit  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Home  for  Blind  Babies 
at  520  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  which  is 
supported  by  members  all  over  the  United 
Slates.  Mrs  Cynthia  M.  Tregear  is  super- 
intendent of  the  home  and  gives  her  loving 
care  to  every  one  of  the  18  little  ones.  In 
Boston  more  than  a  dozen  children  are 
cared  for  at  the  Boston  Blind  Babies' 
nursery,  to  which  any  Massachusetts  chilrii 
is  eligible.  This  is  a  charitable  instituf 
tion,  in  which  the  Massachusetts  lnembe* 
of  the  International  Sunshine  society  wi/h 
l  to  establish  and  maintain  a  Sunshine  b/d, 
which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  such  bjfnd 
children  as  may  be  discovered  by  the'-so- 
ciety,  until  we  can  attempt  something 
greater.  These  two  nurseries  are  the  only 
ones  known  to  exist. 

U  The  discovery  of  a  blind  child,  three 
years  old,  at  Feeding  Hills,  a  suburb  of. 
Springfield,  has  led  us  to  ask  for  contri- 
butions from  our  friends  and  members, 
in  orde'r  that  the  little  one  may  be  placed 
in  the  Boston  nursery.  The  mother,  who 
is  in  every  way  worthy  and  very  poor, 
has  struggled  to  do  all  in  he*  power-  for 
her  child,  taking  him  about  with  her  rath- 
er than  leave  "him  to  be  cared  for  by 
strangers.  The  father  deserted  the  family 
soon  after  this  little  fellow  was  born.  In 
an  office  one  day  a  clerk  placed  a  peanut 
near  the  boy,  of  which  he  took  no  notice, 
and  the  mother  explained  that  he  was 
blind,  but  at  the  cracking  of  the  shell  he 
cried,  "Peanut,  mama,  peanut!"  He  is  too 
young  to  enter  the  state  institution,  but 
he  could  be  placed  in  the  nursery  in  Bos- 
ton. Here  is  an  opportunity  for  some  of 
our  branches  near  Springfield  to  undertake 
definite  \eork.  Proper  clothing  will  have 
to  be  provided,  and  it  will  cost  about  $3 
per  week  for  his  care  at  the  nursery.  What 
branch  or  individual  will  contribute',  the 
expenses  for  one  week?  All  contributions 
for  this  case  of  "blind  boy"  will  be  prompt- 
ly acknowledged,  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  Massachusetts  president,  Mrs  Gertrude 
E.  Meggett,  at  29  Temple  place,  Boston.- 
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ANOTHER 

HELEN 

■ 

KELLER  CASE 

Maud    Scott' 

s    Condition    Even 

More  Remarkable, 

SCIENCE 

CALLED      IN 

For  the   First   Seven  Years   of  Her  Life 

This     Girl    Lived     in     One      Cradle 

Arras  and  Hands  Had  to  be  Tutored 
to  Give  Her  Actions  Synchronism 
with   Her  Thoughts. 

The  case  of  11-year-old  Maud  Scott 
promises  to  rival  that  of  Helen  Keller  in 
Interest.  This  child  is  said  to  be  tile  only 
congenially  blind  and  deaf  person  whose 
education   has   been   undertaken. 

One  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  is 
that  up  to  the  time  she  was  7  vears  old 
Maud  Scott  had  lived  entirely  in  a  cradle 
made  for  her  use.  Not  a  thins  had  been 
done  to  teach  her  the  merest  beginning's 
of  normal  existence. 

She  did  not  know  that  she  could  stand 
or  sit  or  walk.  When  she  was  taken  to 
Jackson.  Miss.,  even  prominent  educators 
pronounced  the  case  hopeless. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  little  Maud  Scott 
found  a  teacher  who  was  willing  to  devote 
herself  even  to  a  seemingly  hopeless  task. 
The  teacher  was  Mrs.  M.  A.  Bodkin. 

The  first  task  undertaken,  says  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat,  was  to  teach 
her  the  use  of  her  lower  and  uppet>  limbs 
She  was  lifted  from  the  cradle  and  held 
in  standing  posture,  and  after  days  of 
patient  perseverance,  to  the  darkness  of 
Maud's  mind,  there  came  its  first  light 
She  was  taught  that  these  legs  and  feet 


were  to  stand  and  walk  on  and  U>at  tne 
standing  posture  was  proper,  and  the  cus- 
ople  In  the  world. 
It  was  then  evidenced  to  her  mind  that 
the  cradle  she  had  occupied  for  seven 
I  years  was  to  be  used  in  future  only  for 
rest.  Tutoring  the  little  arms  and  hands 
'wis  the  next  undertaking.  It  was  made 
;ciear  to  Ma  her  arms  and  hands 

were  given  her  not  merely  to  be  waved 
in  darkness  from  a  cradle.  A  ball  was 
placed  in  the  hand.     Mauri's  fingers  were 

P  Sheewaa8bgWen  this  object  to  handle  'day 
after  day.  and  finally  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  it.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  shape  and  size,  and  when  it  had  one 
day  been  changed  to  one  slight  y  differ- 
ent in  proportions  the  little  girl  noted 
the  difference  In  her  facial  expression. 

This  was  the  first  evidence  of  the  word- 
ings of  the  mind  of  this  benighted  child. 
Before  this  time,  at  Intervals  Maud  had 
felt  her  lips  pressed  open  by  some  oval- 
pointed  object  and  food  was  put  In  her 
mouth  That  was  all  she  knew  of  eating. 
She  had  no  idea  of  the  nece^ity  of  this 
process  and  If  certain  tastes  pleased  her 
there  was  no  method  of  communicating 
the  fact  that  they  might  be  repeated.  If 
Ih!  mfght  become  hungry  before  serving 
time  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 

WMrs.  Bodkin  acquainted  Maud  with  the 
process  of  feeding  herself.  Almost  toi 
endhfss  days  the  pupil  sat  at  table  beside 
the  teacher,  a  sooon  was  pressed  Into 
her  hand,  the  fingers  were  closely  pressed 
about  it  and  a  motion  of  conveying  it 
from  platter  to  mouth  was  repeated. 

The  mind  finally  grasped  some  meaning 
of  all  tins.  She  came  to  know  that  when 
she  was  seated  at  table  and  a  spoon  was 
placed  in  her  hand  there  was  before  her 
something  to  eat.  She  began  to  know 
how  to  feed  herself. 

With  these  things  conveyed  to  the  mind 
of  this  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blmd  child, 
the  next  thing  Mrs.  Bodkin  undertook 
was  a  means  of  word  communication  Be- 
tween tutor  and  pupil.  The  Braille 
method  of  conveying  ideas  through  the 
means  of  the  fiinger  tips  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  was  adopted,  the  system  that 
Helen    Keller    had    tried    so    effectively. 

•'Her  little  fingers  had  to  be  pressed 
into  position  an  infinite  number  of  times.  ■ 
=aid  Mrs.  'Bodkin,  "before  she  ever  came 
to  realize  what  it  meant,  and  that  she 
cou'd  by  different  tapping  of  her  fingers 
on    my    palm    indicate    what   was    in    her 

mTo-dav  Maud  knows  her  alphabet  and 
has  a  vocabulary  of  about  200  words, 
chiefly  nouns  and  verbs. 

Sentences  conveyed  to  her  by  the 
teacher  in  simple  language  are  readily 
understood.     She   can    make   replies 

She    reads    her    lessons    in    Braille    and 

makes  copies  on  a  typewriter.  She  has 
not  as  yet  been  taught  script.  It  is  the 
ambition  of  this  child  now  to  learn  writ- 
ing and  to  compose  a  letter  to  her  mother. 
She  is  at  present  able  to  dictate  mes- 
sages, but  that  does  not  satisfy.  She 
wants  to  write  the  communication  with 
her  own  hands. 

She  loves  to  play  with  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  institution,  and  is  a  favorite 
with  them.  Mrs.  Bodkin  says  that  Maud 
jumps  with  joy  when  told  that  she  Is 
going  for  a  street  car  ride.  She  has  a 
general  idea  of  the  form  of  the  car  and 
will  get  on  her  knees  upon  the  seat  and 
press  her  face  to  the  window  pane  as 
other  children  do  and  as  if  she  were  look- 
ing out. 


Unless  the  New.Yofk  Associa- 
tion Is  Helped  Quickly  Its 
Work  Must  Stop. 


MARK  TWAIN,  CHOATE 
,.    AND  CLEVELAND  APPEAL. 


More  than  Six  Thousand  Sight- 
less Persons  m  This  State 
Reached  by  Body. 


A  member  of  the  New  York  Associa- 


te Blind  who  saw  the  appeal 
for  contributions  which  was  printed  In 
The  World  yesterday  morning  said  yes- 
terday: 

"The  association  Is  In  worse  straits 
than  Is  Imagined.  Unless  It  gets  $25,000 
quickly  it  will  have  to  stop  Its  work  en- 
tirely. 

"It  seems  too  cruel  to  be  true  that 
an  association  which  has  one  of  the 
most  laudable  objects  conceivable,  one 
of  which  there  can  be  no  two  opinions 
concerning  the  need,  which  Is  absoljte- 
ly  unprovided  for  by  the  State,  BhO 
have  to  perish  for  lack  of  funds. 

"And  such  a  comparatively  Insignifi- 
cant amount,  only  a  tithe  of  what  we 
careless,  pleasure-loving  New  Yorkers 
spend  every  evening  on  amusements  and 
expensive  meals." 

The  supporters  of  the  association  In- 
clude as  distinguished  a  company  of 
people  as  -belong  to  the  directorate  of 
any  charity  In  New  York.  Dr.  Lyman 
Aboott  until  recently  was  President. 
Miss  Helen  Keller  ana  Dr.  Park  Dowis 
are  tne  Vice-rreoiuents,  with  MarK 
i  .vain.  Dr.  Jonn  s.iaw  itilLngs,  presi- 
dent Nicnolas  Murray  butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Kooert  W.  De 
Forest  as  Honorary  Vice-Plresidents. 
Tne  Secretary  is  Misj  Winilred  Holt,  of 
No.  44  East  oeveuiy-eighth  street,  who 
has  given  tne  a=,;  of  her  house  for 
>  ears  as  the  heauquarters  of  the  work, 
ihe  treasurer  is  Herbert  S.  Barnes,  at 
.\u.  to    Wall  stieet. 

On  the  Auvi&oiy  Board  are  such  name 
as  Dr.  Feilx  Adier,  tne  head  oi  the  Eth 
leal  Culture  Society;  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
eA.-Ain<xa&»aaor   to   jiingiaud;  a 
l"s.mey.  tne  Kigat  lie. .   David  H.  (ireer 
Coadjutor  Blarrop;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst     and     (before     his     death;     Carl 
Srviurz.      Mrs.    Seth    Low.    wife    of    the 
ex-Mayor,     is    on     the    Executive    Com- 
mittee. 

Plight   of  the  lllind. 

There  are  more  than  6,000  blind  per- 
sons in  New  York  State.  Three-fourths 
of  them  become  blind  after  school  age. 
when  the  State  does  not  undertake  to 
instruct  them.  They  are  left  alone  In 
their  blindness  to  begin  life  anew. 
Usually  tney  have  spe.it  their  savings 
in  an  attempt  to  retain  their  fai.ing 
sight,  and  are  helpless.  The  association 
exists  primarily  to  assist  them  to  learn 
a  remunerative  industry  and  to  find  em- 
rpJoyment. 

It  Is  interested  In  the  prevention  of 
oiindness.  It  has  a  postal-card  system 
by  which,  through  the  co-operation  of 
clinics  and  hospitals,  it  comes  In  con- 
tact with  patients  treated  for  eye  trou- 
bles, -sends  visitors  to  aid  in  preventing 
ur  necessary  blindness,  and  offers  ad- 
vice and  instruction.  It  is  interested  In 
laws  to  diminish  infantile  blindness. 

The  association  has  a  census  and  em- 
ployment bureau  with  more  than  1.200 
names  of  blind  persons  in  Manhattan 
and  the  Bronx.  It  has  a  detailed  list 
of  those  wishing  employment.  It  also 
sends  teachers  into  the  homes  of  the 
sightless  to  teach  them  to  perform  re- 
munerative work.  This  has  a  double 
value.  It  makes  the  person  taught  self- 
supporting  and  It  prevents  his  or  her 
life  from  being  forever  a  blank.  An- 
other bureau  operated  by  the  associa- 
tion collects  the  work  done  by  the  help- 
less in  their  homes  and  puts  It  on  the 
market. 

At  No.  117  East  Forty-second  street 
the  association  actually  has  a  work- 
shop )n  which  useful  occupations  are 
taught,  and  men  ore  thus  taken  out  of 
the  pauper  olass.  It  is  remarkable  how 
expert  the  blind  become  in  such  tasks 
as  caning  chairs  and  maki^e  v*--,<-,p>3 
The  association  hopes  some  time  (if  the 
present  crisis  is  passed)  to  or-.'n  work- 
shops on  a  larger  scale  for  bot^  sexes. 

The  great  success  of  the  ticket  bu- 
reau, through  whose  benefit?  many  a 
hitherto  dis^onso'ate  blind  person  has 
been  cheered  bv  hearing  good  concerts 
or  attendir, z  the  theatre,  is  too  - 
known  to  require  extended  notice.  Ir 
was  the  first  branch  established,  .i-ii 
It  gave  rise  to  all  the  other  activities 
of   the   association. 

Friends    Speak    for     Them. 

Here  are  some  comments  which  were 
made  recently  by  persons  whose  names 
will   be   readily  recognized: 

Samuel  L.  Clemens  —  It  Is  disrral 
enough  to  be  blind — it  is  a  dreary, 
dreary  life  at  best.  To  them  it  Is  al- 
ways night,  and  when  they  have  to  sit 
with  folded  hands  and  with  nothing  to 
do  to  amuse  or  entertain  or  employ 
their  minds,  it  is  drearier  and  drearier. 
They  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  sub- 
sist on  charity.  We  would  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  earn  their  hr?ad  and 
to  know  the  sweetness  of  the  bread  got 
with  the  labor  of  one's  own  hands.  Som2 
have  seen  the  light,  and  mis;  t  e  Msht. 
They  can  be  taught  to  use  their  hands. 
This  association  needs,  wants  and 
ought   to   have   $15,000. 

Joseph  H.  Choate— Nobody  is  as  blind 
as  those  who  won't  see.  There  is  need 
for  help,  and  whatever  is  done  should 
be    done    Quickly. 

Grover      Cleveland— The      New      Yoric 


State  Association  for  Promoting  the'] 
interests  of  the  Blind  has  undertaken 
a  noble  benevolence.  The  feature  of' 
its  work  that  appeals  to  me  strongest 
is  that  which  contemplates  the  fitting 
°"  the  blind  by  instruction  and  en- 
couragement for  self-support.  I  know 
from  experience  and  observation  how 
much  can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and 
now  easy  it  is.  in  the  absence  of  such 
effort,  for  the  blind  to  fall  In  the  way 
of  dwelling  upon  their  deprivation  as 
entitling  them  to  bald  and  Irredeemable 
charity. 

NORWAI-K,   (CT.),   HOUR 


f,:cnd«y,  July  06,  1906. 

TO  AMELIORATE  ^) 
LOT  OF  THE  BUND 


IONTHLY  MAGAZINE  ON  THE  OR- 
DER  OF    PUBLICATIONS    FOR 
SEEING  PEOPLE. 


In  this  humanitarian  aye,  when  peo- 
ple are  looking  for  opportunities  to  do, 
good  to  those  less  fortunate  thanf 
themselves,  the  blind  are  receiving 
much  attention  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  their  lives  more  .worth 
living.  Much  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  educate  those  who  are  sight- 1 
less  and  for  those  who  learn  to  read 
the  raised  letters  specially  prepared 
for  the  blind,  there  are  publications 
■  which  are  increasing  in  number  ali 
the  time.  A  printing  office  at  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  is  supported  by  the  income 
of  a  fund  of  $250,000  provided  by  the 
government,  and  its  publications  are 
distributed  over  the   country. 

■Recently  a  benevolent  and  wealthy 
New-  York  woman  decided  to  give  the 
blind  something  a  iTttle  different  from 
anything   they    now   have,   a   monthly 
magazine    of   general    literature,    says  ' 
the  Hartford  Courant.    Her  purpose  is  I 
more  fully  explained  in  the  following 
letter  which  has  been  received  by  Rev. 
C.    H.    Jones,    until    recently    superin- . 
ten dent    of    the    Connecticut    Institute 
for    the    Blind,    and    has    been    turned 
over  to  the  state  board  of  education  of 
the   blind: 

'imi  may  have  heard  that  a  wealthy1 
guild  woman  of  this  city  has  decided  td> 
start  a  magazine  for  the  blind,  whicli. 
Will  be  printed  in  a  raised  or  point), 
type,  and  give  it  free  to  all  the  blind 
of  the  United  States  who  can  read. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get! 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  blind; 
who  can  read,  which  will  be  no  easy 
matter,  but  until  this  number  can  be 
determined  we  cannot  get  estimates 
on   the   work,   etc. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  secure 
Cronn  you  a  list  of  all  the  blind  of  your 
siate  that  can  read  who  are  not  now 
in  your  school.  We  think  it  best  not 
to  send  the  magazine  to  the  pupils  of 
the  schools  while  they  are  in  the 
Sohool,  but  to  supply  each  school  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  copies  each 
month  for  their  pupils  to  read. 

It  is  expected  10  make  the  magazine 
about  titty  pages  and  to  issue  it 
monthly.  It  will  be  on  the  order  of 
the  regular  monthly  magazine  for  the 
seeing,  and  it.  will  contain  general 
news  and  literary  matter  of  interest 
to  lite  blind,  as  well  as  a  correspenil- 
eiiei.   column    from    the    blind,   etc. 

I  would  like  In  hear  from  you  as  to 
what  v(iu  think  of  Hie  value  of  such  a 
publication  Cor  the  blind,  and  also  as 
soon  as  possible  secure  the  list  of  the 
reading  blind  of  your  state.  If  there 
is  any  expense  to  you  for  making  I  his 
list,  lei  Me  know  the  cost  of  some  and 
I  will  remit. 

Secretary    Jehu    D.    Rusher   of     the 

10   ' 'I  will  furnish  the  desired  informa- 
ari    about  200  known   to 


lie' hoard  in  the  stale"  who.  'answer  the 

:  rlil  if lii's    named. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned 
inother   step   for    the   amelioration   of 
he    condition    of   the    blind,    which    is 
explained  in   the  following  from  Mon- 
day's "New   York  Sun:" 

-An  invention  which  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  blind  has  been 
effected  by  W.  G.  McLaren,  of  Edim 
burgii,  whereby  the  ordinary,  laborious 
and  expensive  process  of  punching  the 
Braille  letters  is  superseded. 

He  has  also  perfected  a  process  ol 
printing  the  embossed  Braille  letters 
mi'  aluminum  sheets  instead  of  paper: 
The  sheets  are  far  easier  to  read  than 
the  best  paper  books,  says  the  "Scien 
title  American;"  especially  by  those 
who  have  become  blind  late  in  rife, 
or  whose  fingers  are  not  very  sensi- 
tive. They  are  also  practically  indes- 
tructible. 1 

The  thickness  of  the  sheets  is  .004, 
inch,  and  a  book  o£  twenty  royal  quar- 
to pages  can  be  produced  for  $1.25  a 
copy.  By  means  of  the -McLaren  print- 
ing process  a  ten-page  paper  in  Braille1 
type  can  be  sold  for  two  cents  a  copy. 
Hitherto  the  production  of  books  and 
papers  for  the  blind  has  been  so  pro-.! 
'  hibitive  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
i  all  except  the  privileged  few. 


I0USEW01 UGHTENE 

IDEAS  OF  BLIND  GENIUS 

y*  - 

tfhat  Frederick  Pendergast  Has  Done  to  Lessen  the  Labors  of  Every 

Day  Life.-Waltham  Man  of  Many  Inventions  Has  Had 

Successful  Career  in  Spite  of  Handicap. 

Brother  Acts  as  Salesman. 


When  the  future  historian  compiles 
the  industrial  records  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  he  will  give  no  ignoble 
place  to  one  who,  working  against 
odds  which  would  have  daunted  any 
but  the  most  courageous,  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  list  of  inventions  which 
make  easier  the  every  day  life  of  the 
people.  Till  recently  Frederick  W. 
Pendergast,  the  blind  inventor,  was  a 
familiar  figure  on  Waltham  streets, 
while  his  brother,  John  A.  Pender- 
gast, by  a  strange  freak  of  nature, 
nearly  blind,  was  known  to  every 
householder  in  the  city. 

"What  Frederick   constructed   in   the 
workshop,  John  disposed  of  from  house 
to  house.     Aside  from  the  utility  of  his 
wares  which  insured  for  them  a  ready 
sale,  he  was  certain  of  a  hearty  wel- 
come,   for    his    ready    wit   and    genial 
manners,  reinforced  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  world,  made  him  a  desired  visit- 
or.    Waltham  can  claim  the   brothers 
i-o  longer,  however.     Frederick  is  car- 
rying on  his  work  at  the  experiment 
station  for   the   trade   training  of  the 
blind   at   678     Massachusetts     avenue, 
Boston,  and  Jonn  has  followed  his  eld-  | 
er  brother,  superintending  the  disposal  j 
of   the   inventions.  { 

Although  sightless  since  his  eleventh 
year,  Frederick  has  always  displayed 
a  mechanic^  ingenuity.  Before  he 
adopted  the  precarious  career  of  an  in- 
ventor he  had  shown  his  acumen  re- 
garding this  line  of  work  in  a.  dozen 


little  contrivances  for  lessening  labor. 
His  rare  courage  was  shown  by  his 
adoption,  in  his  youth,  of  a  business 
that  one  might  think  would  require 
the  full  use  of  all  the  senses— that  of 
running  a  saw  mill. 

It  may  be  easy  enough  for  one  de- 
prived of  his  sight  to  attend  to  a  saw 
mill  if  there  is  nothing  required  but 
to  sit  in  an  office  and  look  after  the 
money,  while  someone  else  does  the 
work.  Mr.  Pendergast's  proprietorship 
was  not  of  that  kind.  He  not  o.nly 
superintended  the  whole  work  of  his 
mill,  but  performed  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  labor  himself,  cutting  logs 
and  repairing  the  machinery  with  the 
speed  and  accuracy  of  an  expert. 

The  venture  was  a  success,  and  in 
his  mill  at  Rochester,  Vt.,  he  did  a 
thriving  business  in  cutting  shingles 
and  logs  till  the  structure,  uninsured, 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  then  that 
the  two  boys  came  to  Waltham. 

.Mr.  Pendergast  is  a  Vermont  boy 
and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life 
on  his  father's  farm  near  Burlington,  j 
While  attending  to  his  duties  about  the 
dairy  his  '  inventive  genius  was  first 
shown  to  Practical  advantage.  He 
readily  perceived  that  there  was  some- 
thing radically  wrong  about  the  me- 
chanical churns  then  on  the  market, 
and  set  his  brains  to  work  to  con- 
trive one  that  would  fill  all  require- 
ments. The  result  was  the  develop- 
ment of  an  idea  which  would  have 
made   his   fortune  trad   he   patented   it 


;?!  once;  but.  he  delayed  and  meanwhile 
le  else  forestalled  him. 
About  this  time  John  Pendergast 
was  the  victim  of  a  sunstroke  which 
deprived 'him  ot  nis  sight,  though  later 
he  partly  recovered  it.  The  two  bro- 
thers, always  closely  attached  to  each 
oilier,  became  inseparable,  and  joined 
forces   In   business. 

The  next  invention  was  a  spring  seat 
for  carriages.  The  brothers  sold  all 
they  could  make,  but  because  of  lack 
of  capital  the  production  was  limited, 
and  before  long  a  similar  device  was 
put  out  under  patent  by  a  large  car- 
rage    manufacturer. 

The  two  inventions  which  have  en- 
deared Mr.  Pendergast  to  housewives 
are  a  broom  and  a  mop.  The  broom 
clamp  controlled  by  a  thumb  screw. 
I  is  made  from  shorter  lengths  of  broom 
corn,  nr.d  the  head  is  detachable  from 
the  handle.  The  two  parts  of  the 
broom  are  held  together  by  a  strong 
and  when  the  head  is  worn  out  anoth- 
er can  easily  be  substituted.  Mora- 
over,  the  construction  makes  the 
broom  elastic  and  at  the  same  time 
most  effective  in  its  work. 

The  mop  is  held  by  the  same  handle 
that  is  used  for  the  broom.lis  width  is 
ten  inches  with  a  top  reinforced  by 
tape.  One  of  its  most  useful  points 
is  the  absence  of  any  metalic  sub- 
stance to  mar  the  floors  on  which  it  is 
used.  The  machinery  for  manufac- 
turing the  articles  was  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Pendergast,  the  use  of  which 
it  is  noped  will  furnish  employment 
for  many  of  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  these  a  water  filter 
which  can  be  cleansed  without  re- 
moving from  the  faucet,  and  a  track 
broom,  already  in  use  by  electric 
roads  in  Greater  Boston,  are  among 
the  products  of  the  blind  man's  fer- 
tile  brain. 

When  residents  of  Yaltham,  the 
I  Pendergast  brothers  lived  on  Whit- 
ney avenue,  j  neir  mother  and  a  sis- 
ter still  live  in  the  city.  Frederick 
Pendergast  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
his  years  rumberlng  only  46,  and  it 
is  likely  that  he  will  benefit  the  com- 
munity by  the  invention  of  other  use- 
ful   articles    before       his       career 
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BLIND   TKA.CHER   INSTRUCTING    BLYND    PUPIL. 

The  woman  to  the  left  of  this  picture  loet  her  sight  in  an  Bxplosion  which  has  disflrored  h*r.    Never- 
theless,  she   Is   an  excellent  housekeeper,    and  has  invented  a  metal  patent  broomholder.  from 
which  she.  derives  a  small  Income.    In  the  photograph  aha  la  learning  to  nee  the  machine  under 
is   Instruction   of   the   Wind   teaoher   of   the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  who  is  show- 
ing her  how  to  make  an  apron,  which  will  later  be  sold  through  the  association. 


BLIND    OF    JSTEW   YORK. 


IS 


closed. 


HELPFU1.  BLIND  MEMBER. 
Miss  M.  Hunt,  a  blind  member  and  an  inmate  of 
the  Blind  Home,  in  Amsterdam  avenue,  can  use 
her  hands  to  make  many  useful  things  to  "pass 
on,"  and  Ukes  to  do  it.  From  sunshine  wools 
given  her  she  made  hatpin  holders,  bed  socks  play 
and  balls  for  children,  which  were  distributed 
in  the  name  of  f-unshine  In  Hasbrouck,  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.;  Kingston,  N.  Y. ;  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn.  Miss  Hunt  is  an  especially  helpful  in- 
mate of  the  Home,  as  she  can  sew  and  mend  in  a 
remarkable  manner  for  one  without  sight.  She  de- 
sires to  thank  the  Morganton  (N.  C.)  members  who 
sent  her  cheer,  and  says:  "Even-body  is  kind  to 
me.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  afflicted  me  but  I 
am  happy  and  contented  and  like  to  do  for  others 
all  I  can." 


ousands    Sit    in    Darkness    with 
Nothing  to  Do — Some  Suicides. 

"An  angel  sent  to  help  me  in  my  darkness." 
This  Is  the  way  In  which  one  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  refers 
to  the  vlgitor  who  sought  her  out  in  her  blindness 
and  despair,  taught  her  to  read,  found  a  market 
for  her  beautiful  sewing  and  enabled  her  once 
more  to  take  her  place  in  the  world  of  men  and 
women.  The  woman  Is  the  widow  of  a  Prussian 
army  officer,  and  being  thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources she  came  to  this  country  and  attempted 
to  support  herself  and  her  little  daughter  by  sew- 
ing. The  work  aggravated  the  effect  of  a  cut 
above  her  eyes,  which  she  had  received  some 
years  previous,  and  inflamation  set  in,  which  ren- 
dered her  totally  blind.  Alone  in  a  strange  land. 
whose  language  she  could  scarely  speak,  with  no 
resource  save  the  few  dollars  that  her  little  girl 
was  able  to  earn,  she  was  face  to  face  with 
despair  when  the  representative  of  the  associa- 
tion found  her. 

Her  case  is  only  one  of  many.  All  over  the  city 
men  and  women  are  sitting  in  darkness,  -waiting 
for  an  angel,  who  may  never  come.  For  the  associa- 
tion has  only  a  limited  supply  of  such  messengers, 
and  as  they  are  human  angels  their  powers  are 
limited.  One  woman  waited  for  ten  years  for 
isuch  a  visit.  Another  committed  suicide  before 
it  came. 

HOPE    GONE.    THEN    SUICIDE. 

"Oh,  If  my  poor  friend  had  only  known  that 
gome  one  like  you  was  coming,"  said  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  lived,  "she  would  never  have 
suicided." 

There  are  about  4,000  blind  people  in  New 
York,  and  there  are  only  1,200  of  them  on  the  cata- 
logue of  the  association,  while  for  these  it  is  un- 
able to  do  nearly  as  much  as  it  desires.  In  order 
to  enlarge  its  work  and  bring  what  little  light  is 
possible  into  these  darkened  homes,  the  association 
is  appealing  to  the  public  for  $25,000.  With 
$5,000  it  could  start  a  workshop  for  the  women 
similar  to  the  one  now  in  operation  at  No.  147 
East  42d  street  for  the  men.  At  present  the 
women  have  to  be  taught  in  their  homes  at  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  effort.  Another  $5,000  is 
wanted  to  enlarge  the  work  for  the  men.  another 
for  ofBo'e  expenses,  and  still  another  for  home 
teachers.  Even  if  the  whore  $25,000  were  raised  it 
would  all  have  to  be  spent  for  immediate  ex- 
penses, leaving  nothing  for  the  future  or  for  the 
emporium  for  the  work  Of  the  blind  which  the 
association     is     also     anxious     ro    establish.     This, 


. 


would"  take   another   $25,000.      ■ 

A  smaller  need,  but  a  very  Important  one,  la 
for  typewriters.  These  are  an  inestimable  blessing 
to  the  blind. 

The  pitiable  condition  of  the  blind  population  is 
due  to  the  fact,  not  generally  known,  that  a  large 
percentage    of   them    became    blind   after   reaching 
adult   life.     The   state   educates   blind   children.     It 
does  nothing  for  the  person  who  becomes  blind  in 
later  life.    For  him,  unless  his  friends  take  care  of 
him,  or  he  has  an   independent  income,  there  was 
nothing,  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  but  the  island. 
BLINDNESS    IN    MATURITY    THE    "WORST. 
The  fate   of   such   is  more'  pitiable   than  that  of 
those  who  have  been  blind  from  childhood.     They 
have  not  been  educated  to  a  world  of  darkness,  and 
when   their  day   Is   blotted   out   they   are   helpless. 
They  cannot  read,  they  cannot  write,  they  cannot 
use  their  hajids  in  any  way.    Their  means  of  liveli- 
hood is  gone. 

Yet  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  them  happy, 
In  spite  of  their  terrible  affliction,  and  many  stories 
are  told  at  the  association's  office  of  the  wonderful 
change  wrought  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  otherwise  employ  their  faculties.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  an  old  German  came  to  the  office  1 
from  the  island.  Ke  could  not  stand  the  life  there, 
he  said,  and  he  asked  very  humbly  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  and  be  a  man.  He  was  sent  to  the 
shop,  where  he  learned  broom  making,  and  now  he 
is  able  to  maintain  himself.  He  is  "perfectly 
happy,"  it  is  said,  and  "overcome  with  gratitude." 
Another  protege  of  the  association,  although  an 
expert  chair  caner,  was  unable  to  secure  work  and 
was  living  upon  alms.  In  order  to  shorten  the  in- 
tolerable length  of  his  empty  days,  he  used  to  stay 
in  bed  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  now,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  association,  he  has  more  work 
than  he  can  do,  and  the  days  are  not  long  enough 
for  Mm. 

The  gratitude  of  these  poor  people  for  what  is 
done  for  them  and  the  small  things  that  make 
them  happy  are  most  pathetic. 

A  blind  woman  in  an  institution  was  visited  by  a 
representative  of  the  society,  and,  on  being  asked 
if  there  was  anything  that  they  could  do  for  her, 
she  said:  "Oh,  if  only  I  could  have  an  orange  now 
and  then!"  The  association  saw  that  she  got 
oranges  occasionally,  but  would  have  liked  to  send 
her  a  whole  box  of  them. 

The  tickets  for  concerts  and  theatres  which  are 
distributed  to  proteges  of  the  association  are  a 
wonderful  source  of  pleasure  to  those  whose  pleas- 
ures are  so  few,  and  many  touching  letters  of 
thanks  are  received  from  recipients.  One  man 
called  at  the  office  a  few  days  after  his  concert  to 
express  his  thanks  personally.  Knowing  that  he 
was  very  poor,  one  of  the  secretaries  suggested 
paying  his  carfare,  but  he  absolutely  refused  to 
take  it. 

"Oh,  no!  Please,  no!"  he  protested.  "That's  my 
contribution  to  the  association." 

These  concert  tickets  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  the  association  one  of  its  most  interesting 
proteges— a  blind  young  man  who,  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  office,  was  such  a  spectacle  of 
filth  and  uncouthness  that  he  was  told  that  he 
really  could  not  have  tickets  unless  he  could  make 
himself  more  presentable.  He  departed,  to  reappear 
again  in  a  few  days  in  a  state  of  wonderful  trans- 
formation. He  had  borrowed  a  collar,  he  said,  and 
bought  some  soap,  and  the  rest  had  been  the  result 
of  his  own  exertions.  This  man  afterward  learned 
to  cane  chairs,  and  is  now  earning  money  enough 
to  pay  for  lessons  on  the  mandolin,  which  has  been 
recovered  from  the  pawnshop,  to  which  his  drunken 
father  had  taken  it. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  committee  formed  by  the  Misses 
Edith  ana  Winifred  Holt  In  1903  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  theatre  and  concert  tickets  to  the  blind.  It 
was  organized  during  the  last  winter,  with  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  as  president,  Miss  Helen  Keller  and 
F"\,  FVt  ?arli.  Lewis  as  vice-presidents,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Holt,  No.  44  East  78th  street,  as  secretary, 
Herbert  S.  Barnes,  No.  35  Wall  street,  as  treasurer, 
al™  Ml6s  Ed'th.  Holt  as  reoording  secretary. 
»«£  association  is  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the 
Milan  Exposition  its  exhibit  including  a  lace  bor- 
dered handkerchief  for.  the  Queen  of  Italy.  This 
was  the  work  of  Mrs.  Theekla  Beck,  one  of  the 
blind  teachers.  She  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying picture,  where  she  is  teaching  another 
blind  woman  to  make  an  apron.  Her  pupil,  who 
X^,  'l°!'rlb|.y  disfigured  by  the  accident  which 
blinded  her,  is  the  inventor  of  a  broomholder  which 
also  went  to  Milan.  The  holder  is  a  tfever  and 
convenient  little  device,  and  the  inventor's  husband 
makes  about  $2  a  dav  peddling  it. 
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TO  MUSEUMS  AND    TO   CHARITY. 

Mrs.  tazarus's  Will  Disposes  of  a  Fortune 
of  Half  a  Million. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  the  Hebrew 
Teohnical  Institute  and  .the  Home  for  Aged 
and  Infirm  Hebrews  will  receive  $20,000 ' 
each  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Amelia  B.  Laza- 
rus, widow  of  Jacob  Lazarus,  the  portrait 
painter.  Mrs.  Lazarus  died,  aged  82,  on 
July  24,  at  30  East  Ninth  street,  where  she 
had  lived  for  sixty-five  years. 

The  bequest  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
is  to  be  used  in  purchasing  works  of  art 


lay*  .American  painters.  Mrs.  Lazarus  naa 
a  collection  of  paintings  herself,  and  these 
she  divided,  by  her  will,  among  the  Metro- 
politan Musuem,  the  Corooran  Art  Gallery 
of  Washington  and  the  Museum  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.  A  collection  of  engravings 
will  be  divided  among  four  nephews. 

Among  the  other  bequests  in  Mrs.  Laza- 
rus's  will  are  $10,000  each  to  the  trustees 
of  the  New  York  Fire  Department  Relief 
Fund,  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  and  Orphan 
Asylum  Society,  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  BJinrLthe  New  York  Society  for  the 
Prevention"  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Man- 
hattan Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  the  Monte- 
fiore  Home  for  Chronic  Invalids  the  Hebra 
Hased  Veamet,  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gation Shearith  Israel,  and  Mount  Sinai' 
Hospital. 

Bequests  of  $5,000  each  go  to  the  Good 
Samaritan  Dispensary  and  the  Free  Burial 
Society  of  the  Congregation  Barech  Amuno. 
There  are  some  bequests  to  relatives^nd 
servants  and  then  the  residuary  estate 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  Montefiore 
Home,  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Infirm 
Hebrews,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  the 
Hebrew  Teohnical  Institute. 

This  residuary  estate  will  probably  be 
considerable,  as  the  executors,  Samuel 
Riker,  Jr.,  and  Charles  M.  Kirby,  put  the 
estate  at  more  than  $500,000. 

The  $20,000  bequest  to  the  Hebrew  Tech- 
nical Institute  is  to  be  used,  the  testatrix 
directs,  in  sending  students  of  the  institute 
to  the  country  for  a  vacation  every  year. 
Mrs.  Lazarus  was  a  daughter  of  T.  J.  Tobias, 
a  wine  merchant.  She  is  survived  by 
eight  nephews,  fourteen  nieces,  four  grand- 
nephews  and  nine  grandnieces.  They  get 
very  little  of  her  money.  She  was  very 
liberal  during  her  lifetime  in  oharitable 
works  and  believed  that  charity  should 
be  non-sectarian. 

LEFT  $1,000  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

By  the  will  of  James  Henry  Mergentine, 
filed  for  probate  yesterday,  the  Chemists 
Club,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  trustees  of  the  Masonio  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  will  inherit  $1,000  each.  The 
estate  will  exceed  $100,000,  most  of  it  going 
to  the  sisters.  Mr.  Mergentine  directed 
$500  to  be  given  to  Eureka  Lodge,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  and  that  $10,000  be  set  aside  to  pay 
for  his  funeral,  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
usual  Masonic  rites,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  a  burial  plot  and  the'  erection  of  a  vault. 
He  died  a  week  ago. 
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BOSTON,  MAS8.,  POST. 


Friday,  Auq.  3,   -j gom. 

NOTABLES  ON ■'*[■ 
THE  IVERNIA 

Among  the  notable  persons  aboard  the 
tvernia  yesterday  afternoon  were  the 
Hon.  George  W.  Bishop  of  the  Massa- 
Jhusetts  Railroad  Commission.  Mr. 
Bishop  was  returning  from  an  official 
:rip  to  England,  Scotland  and  France  for 
:he  purpose  of  studying  the  railroad  and 
:ramway  lines  of  those  countries.  He 
iccompanied  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission, James  P.  Jackson,  who  recently 
■eturned. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  principal  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Lon- 
don, was  among  the  arrivals.  He  him- 
self Is  totally  blind.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  nephew,  and  In- 
tends to  spend  the  summer  at  South  Ac- 
ton with  his  son,  C.  F.  F.  Campbell, 
agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the_  Blind. 

ASYLUM  AND  SCHOOL  FOE  THE  INDIGENT  BLIND. 

—The  Secretary  begs  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
the  receipt  of  the  following,  viz. : — New  annual 
subscription,  Mr.  Alfred  Mark  Stevens,  10s.  6d. 
Donation,  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  and  Nor- 
wich Amateur  Cycling  Clubs,  part  proceeds  of 
their  twenty-sixth  annual  charity  sports,  per 
Mr.  Comey  Hum,  lion,  treasurer,  £2  2s.  Gifts, 
&c,  Miss  Wells,  a  country  drive  for  the  female 
inmates,  and  extras  for  tea,  viz.,  ham  sandwiches 
and  strawberries  to  the  whole  establishment; 
Miss  Landy  Brown,  a  tray  of  strawberries.  The 
Matron  desires  to  express  her  best  thanks  to  all 
those  friends  who  kindly  sent  contributions, 
either  in  money  or  kind,  for  the  refreshment 
stall  in  the  institution  garden  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  annual  public  meeting. 

STANDARD.    FRIDAY. 
TTTTV    27,    1906. 

ROMANCE    OP   A    BLIND    SINGER. 


WILL    GRIND    NO    MORE. 


Blind  Dispenser  of  Doleful  Melody 
at  Glen  Island  Dies. 

Meleher  Wldeman,  said  to  be  the  richest  organ 
grinder  in  the  United  States,  who  had  ground  out 
his  favorite  hymns,  "HBck  of  Ages"  and  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  My  Soul"  more  than  a  million  times  on 
a  wheezy  organ,  died  yesterday. 

For  twenty-eight  years  the  aged  organist  played 
at  the  entrance  to  Glen  Island,  John  H.  Starin's 
big  summer  resort  at  New  Rochelle.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  that  time  he  collected  from  $50,000 
to  $75,000  in  nickels  and  pennies  from  the  visitors. 
The  music  was  so  doleful  that  several  times  the 
owner  of  Glen  Island  tried  to  force  the  old,  man 
to  move,  but  as  he  had  a  license  and  was  on  city 
property  he  refused  to  budge.  Five  years  ago  he 
yielded  to  persuasion  and  bought  the  roll  of  music 
of  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers,'-  which  he  con- 
tinued to  play  until  his  death. 

Wideman  was  seventy-six  years  old  and  was 
blind,  having  lost  his  sight  in  a  railroad  accident 
on  Staten  Island.  The  old  man  worried  consider- 
able about  his  wife,  who  died  two  years  ago,  but 
when  it  was  announced  that  Glen  Island  would 
not  open  again,  his  spirit  was  completely  broken. 
Two  weeks  ago  he  became  seriously  ill,  and  was 
removed  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  in  Manhattan, 
where  he  died. 

The  old  man  had  no  relatives,  and  It  is  believed 
that  he  has  willed  his  savings  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  A  priest  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it 
will  be  buried  in  New  Rochelle. 


(From  Our  Correspondent.) 

NEW  YORK,  July  26. 
Charles  Bakody,  an  operatic  artist  who  had  been 
reduced,  through  blindness,  to  singing  in  the  streets 
for   a  livelihood,  has  been  restored  to   affluence   by 
marriage  with  a  wealthy  widow  named  Lawless. 
Mrs.  Lawless  had  always  been  a  great  admirer  nf, 
I  Bakody's  voice,  but  lost  sight  of  him  after  he   left 
'  the  stage.     A  few  months  ago  she  was  attracted  to 
the  window  of  her  house  by  the  beautiful  notes  of  a 
blind  street  singer.    They  recalled  to  her  the  voice 
of  Bakody.    To  her  amazement,  on  looking  out,  she 
recognised  Bakody  himself.       She  had  never  heard 
of  the  singer's  blindness  nor  of  his  reasons  for  leav- 
ing  the  stage,  and,  overcome   with   sympathy,  met 
Bakody  a  few  days  later  and  offered  to  marry  him. 
The  wedding   took   place  in   Washington   yesterday, 
and  the  couple  afterwards  left  for  Colorado  to  spend 
the  honeymoon. 
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SUPPLIE**FOR  STATE. 
BidaCatte/«6r  by  the  Board  o 


(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Ledger.) 
OLYMPIA,  Aug.  13.— Sealed  proposals 
will  be  received  by  the  state  board  of 
control  at  Olympia  until  1  o'clock  Sat- 
urday, September  15,  for  furnishing  sup- 
plies required  for  the  six  months  com- 
mencing October  1  to  the  "Western 
Washington  hospital  for  the  insane,  the 
Eastern  Washington  hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, the  state  penitentiary,  the  soldiers' 
home  the  state  reform  school,  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  and  the 
institution  for  feeble  minded-  The  re- 
quisitions for  these  supplies  are  now 
all  In  and  the  call  for  bids  will  be  mail- 
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•BRADFORD    DAILY    TELEG1 

"TELEGRAPH"    BLIND 


HOLIDAY    FUND. 
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TJbeXMVej  Erra&n  ..fDeowraS  Home  < 
*    w Aloe  LQPe,5outtopoirr. 


This  week  several  members  of  the  committee 
administering  our  Blind  Holiday  Fund  (ino'.-ad- 
,ing  Councillor  Warner  and  Mr.  Miles  Priestley, 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Blind  Institution) 
visited  the  Ermen  Home  of  Rest  for  the  Blind 
at  Southport.  They  were  received  by  Miss 
Heywood,  of  Manchester,  the  secretary  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society,  who 
has   rendered    great   service    to   the    blind    of 
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The  Incorporated  National  Lending- 
Library  for  the  Blind. 

125,    QUEEN'S-KOAD,    BAYSWATER,    W.. 


Cottonopolis  and  district,  and  Mies  Bottomiey, 
the  matron.  The  building  is  exceedingly  well 
planned,  and  the  fittings  show  considerable 
taste:  whilst  the  oomfort  'of  the  inmates 
dominate  ov^ry  arrangement  and  device.  The 
Bradford  party  at  present  in  residence  testified 
to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  experienced  during 
their  visit.  One  of  the  additional  pleasures  the 
blind    have     is    in    meeting   with    others    from 

had  to  be  refused,  as  we  find  ourselves  unable 
to  afford  this  extra  expense.  So  the  blind 
readers  are  waiting  till  kind  friends  will  come 
forward  to  help  them.  All  subscriptions  and 
donations,  even  the  smallest,  will  be  thank- 
fully  received  at  the  library,  and  I  shall  only 
—  be  too  clad  to  give  any  further  information  on 
this    subject. 


different  towns  and  exchanging  ideas.  Naturally 
reserved,  they  readily  form  acquaintance  with 
those  who  suffer  deprivation  of  sight,  and 
helpful  friendshios  are  formed.  The  Bradford 
visitors  took  their  fellow  townsmen  for  a  drive, 
which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  They  alfo 
expressed  to  the  management  their  full  vuis 
faction  with  the  provision  made  for  the  comfort 
of  the  participants  in  the  "Telegraph  '•' 
Shilling    Fund. 


E.    W.   Austen, 
Secretary   and  Librarian. 
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To  the  Editor  of  "The  Bayswater 
Chronicle." 

Dear  Sir,— May  I  venture  to  bring  before 
your  readers  the  claims  of  the  Incorporated 
National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind 
situated  in  Queen's-road,  BayswaterT  At  this 
time,  when  most  of  us  are  looking  forward  with 
keen  pleasure  to  our  country  or  seaside  holi- 
day, and  to  the  welcome  change  of  green  fields 
or  mountain  or  river  scenes,  we  have  to  re- 
member our  blind  friends  who  are  deprived 
of  just  this  pleasure.  Many  of  them  can  enjoy 
the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  country  and  the 
sea,  but  are  dependent  on  the  sense  of  touch 
for  their  chief  interest,  and  can  only  read  with 
their  fingers  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of 
nature. 

Our  library,  with  its  large  collection  of 
Braille  books,  does  much  to  supply  them  with 
occupation  and  interest  for  their  dark  hours, 
and  some  60  or  70  voluntary  writers  are  always 
most  kindly  adding  fresh  books  to  our  shelves. 
But  money  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  work — 
urgently  needed.  Many  of  our  poorest  readers 
pay  only  a  nominal  subscription,  and  have  to 
be  assisted  from  our  funds  with  the  cost  of  the 
carriage  of  their  books  to  and  from  the  library, 
jnd  in    several   cases    lately  applications  hava 
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DOES  GOOD  WORK 


PROSPECTUS      FOR      SIXTY-THIRD 


ANNUAL    SESSION 
ISSUED. 


IS 


A  very  readable  and  instructive  pros- 
pectus has  just  been  issued  touching  the 
approaching  sixty-third  annual  session  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  loca- 
ted at  Nashville.  This  old  and  meritorious 
Institution  was  established  by  the  slate 
more  than  three-score  years  ago.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  favorably  known  and 
admirable  equipped  eleemosynary  institu- 
tion's fo  the  kind  In  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  faculty  are  able  and 
experienced  specialists,  and  devote  them- 
selves wholly  and  Intelligently  to  the  a-c1- 
fare  of  the  unfortunates  committed  to 
their  charge. 

This  school  is  a  part  of  the  munificent 
and  benevolent  school  system  of  the  state. 


and  its  special  province  .s  to  receive  a;  a 
educate    children    whose    defective    vision 
debars  them  necessarily  rrom  *the    privi- 
leges and  advantages  of  the  ordinary 
lie  schools.OTot  only  so.  but  it  fun 
a   delightful,    well-ordered,     convenk 
arranged,  and  thoroughly  appointed  home 
for  the  blind  children  of  the  state. 

Comfortable  quartc-s.  books,  laundry 
and  medical  attendance  are  furmsasd 
them  without  charge.  Parents  or  guard-* 
ians  are  only  required  to  rurnish  sui 
clothing  and  pay  transportation  to  and 
from  the  school  for  these  wards  of  the 
sir. te.  Not  only  are  physical  needs  of  the 
inmates  carefully  lookeo  after,  but  the 
most  up-to-date  methods  are  used  in 
teaching  these  unfortunate  blind  chi! 

Manual  training  is*'  taxignt  so   " 
these  children  grow  up.   avenues  of  some 
of  the  different   vocations  will  be   opened 
to   them,   and   in  this  way     they     will     be 
largely  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  and 
instead  of  being  burdens  upon  their  fam- 
ilies  and    friends   or   pensioner- 
uncertain   beneficence  of   the  public, 
will    be   self-sustaining    -.ritrereirners. 

The  school  is  carefully  graded,   ar  ' 
S6   of  study  is  parallel  with     tru:     in 
vogue  in  the  foremost  preparatory  schools 
of  this  country. 

All  children  of  school  age.  who  ar 
tally  or  partially  bereft   of  sight,   are 

1  to  a  scholarship  in  tn!s  school     T.  V. 
Armstrong,  of  Nashville,  is    the    su:  - 
tei.dent  of  this  school. 
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POSTAGE    ON    LITERATURE   FOB    TK 
BLIND. 


JULY    31,    1906. 


"We  have  received  the  following  from  the 
General  Post  Office  : — ; 

Under  the  Bill  -which  has  just  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  power  is  given  to  the  Postmaster-General 
to  fix  special  rates  of  postage  in  respect  of  books  and 
papers  impressed  for  the  use  of  the  blind 

Where  a  book  is  printed  in  Braille  type,  three  to  four 
volumes  are  required  for  each  volume  of  average  length 
printed  In  the  ordinary  type,  while  the  volumes  them- 
selves are  bulky  and  heavy. 

Thus  a  very  serious  charge  for  pontage  is  involved,  and 
a  heavy  tax  is  levied  on  the  blind  because  of  their 
affliction. 

Acting  under  the  authority  given  by  the  new  Act,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton  proposes  to  give  the  following  conces- 
sions and  to  introduce  the  following  regulations  in  refer- 
ence to  the  postage  on  literature  for  the  blind. 

Tho  limits  of  size  and  weight  will  bo  those  of  the 
letter  post — viz.,  a  limit  of  weight  of  51b.  and  limit  of 
sizo  of  2ft.  by  1ft.  by  1ft.  These  limits  will  admit  any 
Volume  in  Braille  or  other  blind  type. 

The  rates  will  be  : — 
For  packages  weighing  up  to  2oz.  (as  now)      id. 

Up  to  and  not  exceeding  21b Id. 

Exceeding  21b.  and  not  exceeding  51b.       ...     l£d. 

The  lowest  rates  at  which  such  literature  can  at  present 
be  sent  (where  it  exceeds  2oz.)  are  those  of  the  parcel 
post — viz.,  3d.  for  a  packet  not  exceeding  lib.  in  weight  ; 
id.  for  a  packet  not  exceeding  21b.  ;  5d.  for  under  Sib.  ; 
6d.  for  under  41b.  ;  and  Gd.  for  under  Sib.  (reduced  on 
July  1  last  from  7d.). 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  very  large  reduction  is 
to  be  given  on  the  postage  for  the  blind. 

For  instance,  the  charge  on  an  ordinary  single  volume 
of  Braille  type,  weighing  between  311).  and  41b.  (a 
common  weight)/  will  bo  reduced  from  6d.  to  Hd. 

The  charge'  on  a  complete  book,  which  consists  of,  say, 
four  volumes  in  blind  type,  will  be  reduced  from  at  least 
Is.  4d.,  and  possibly  2s.,  to  Gd. 

The  concession  is,  of  course,  confined  to  hoxui  fide 
literature  for  the  blind.  Each  packet  will  have  to  bear  a 
printed  label  marked  "Blind  literature,"  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  sending  the  packet,  and  the 
books  and  magazines  must  be  so  packed  as  to  facilitate 
inspection  of  the  contents. 

The  change  will  take  effect  from  September  1. 

LITEEATTJRE  FOE  THE  BUND. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Buokmaster  (Cambridge), 
Mr.  BUXTON  (Tower  Hamlet's,  Poplar)  said,— Acting 
on  the  authority  given  by  the  Bill  that  has  just  passed  tho 
House  of  Commons,  I  propose  to  give  the  following  con- 
cessions and  to  introduce  the  foUowing  regulations  in 
reference  to  the  postage  on  literature  for  the  blind.  The 
books,  magazines,  &c,  printed  in  type  for  the  blind  will 
be  included  in  the  letter  and  newspaper  mails,  and  not 
under  the  parcel  post.  There  will  be  a  limit  of  weight 
of  51b.,  and  tho  usual  limit  of  size — viz.,  2ft.  by  1ft.  by 
lft.  These  limits  will,  however,  as  I  understand,  permit 
any  volume  of  blind  type  to  Teceive  the  privileges  of 
reduced  postage.  The  lowest  rates  by  which  such  litera- 
ture can  now  bo  sent,  where  it  exceeds  2oz-,  are,  under 
the  parcel  post,  as  follows  : — Up  to  lib.  in  weight,  3d-  ; 
up  to  21b.,  4d.  ;  rising  to  6d.  for  a  package  weighing  51b. 
In  future  ootuj  fide  literature  for  tie  blind  will  pass  at 
the  following  rates  : — For  packages  weighing  up  to  2oz-, 
Jd.  ;  for  packages  np  to,  and  not  exceeding,  21b.,  Id. ;  for 
packages  exceeding  21b.  and  not  exceeding  51b.,  ljd. 
That  is  to  say,  the  charge  on  an  ordinary  single  volrrma 
in  Braille  type  weighing,  say,  21b.,  will  be  reduced  from 
id.  to  Id.  (cheers)  ;  and  if  it  weighs  between  31b.  and 
41b.,  which  is  the  common  weight,  the  charge,  instead  of 
being  5d.  to  6d-,  will  be  only  ljd.  (Cheers.)  Each  packet 
will  have  to  bear  a  printed  label  marked  "Blind  litera- 
ture," and  will  have  to  be  packed  so  as  to  facilitate 
inspection  of  the  contents.  The  new  rates  and  regula- 
tions will  come  into  force  from  September  1. 
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Printing  for  the  Blind. 
An  inventtda  which  will  be  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  blind  has  been  effected 
by  a  resident  o^J£[Jinb"rg,  whereby  the 
ordinary,  lnliorioiis  arid  expensive  process 
of  punching  the  Braille  letters  is  super- 
S  'I  '1.  He  ha!  also  perfected  a  process  of 
printing  the  embossed  Braille  letters  on 
aluminum  sheets  instead  of  paper.  The 
ta  are  far  easier  to  read  than  the  best 
paper  books,  especially  by  those  who  have 
become  blind  late  in  life,  or  whose  fingers 
are  not  very  sensitive.  They  are  also' 
practically  Indestructible.  The  thickness 
of  the  sheets  is  0.004  inch,  and  a  book  of 
i<\  roynl  quarto  pages  can  bo  produced  for 
H,2j  a  copy.  By  means  of  the  printing 
process,  a  10-page  paper  in  Braille  type 
can  be  sold  for  two  cents  a  copy.  Hitherto 
the  production  of  books  and  papers  for 
the  blind  has  been  so  prohibitive  as  to  be 
beyond  tho  reach  of  all  except  the  pri- 
1  few. 
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AN  INVESTIGATION 


In  Connection  With  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 


*»mmmmmamt*- 


Pyne    there    will  ,tje    a    numl 
charges   conside?Vd'  irhmedia 


The  following  item  appeared  in 
The  Toronto  Telegram  of  last  night: 
"The  probability  is  that  upon 
the  arrival  home  from  England  of 
Premier  Whitney  and  Hon.  Dr. 
imber  of 
__iately.  It 
is  also  likely  tfjat  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Herb.  Gardiner,  principal  of 
the  Institution  of  the  Blind  at 
Brantford,  and  formerly  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hamilton  Times,  will 
be  called  for:  '  A  series  of  charges 
have  been  formulated  against  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  an  investigation  will 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
charges  comprise  some  of  a  grave 
character.  Laxity  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  Blind 
Institution  is  charged  and  these 
take  in  allegations  nl  a  v.-ry  ser- 
ious nature  cotlcerfSfeg  the  Mind 
pupils."  - 

The  Local  End  of  It. 
The  authority  on  which  the  above 
item  was  written  is  not  known  at  the 
Brantford  end.  As  many  know  charges 
in  connection  with  the  Institution 
were  lodged  at  Toronto  some  months 
ago.      They      involved   the   claim    that 


mfii"  't;  el  the  staff  had!  been  act- 
ively ,n  .i,  and  pupils  had  been 
registered  and  then  influenced  politi- 
cally in  the  Ontario  contest,  between 
Mr.  Preston,  and  Mr.  Brewster.  In 
connection  with  this  charge  there  is 
the  allegation  that  certain  young 
Brantford  Reformers  were  allowed  to 
take  said  pupils  in  hand  in  the  inter- 
ests of  that  side.  Another  charge 
involved,  a  deal  with  regard  to  a  team 
bought  for  the  institution,  and  so  on. 
Since  then  it  is  understood  a  further 
list  of  charges  was  prepared  and  sent 
to  the  government  by  an  ex-member 
of  the  staff.  Hon.  Dr.  Pyne,  after 
considering  the  papers  filed  promised 
a  fair  and  impartial  inquiry"  at  which 
all  the  facts  could  be  adduced. 
Principal  Gardiner  Talks 

When  questioned  with  retj'ar  i  to. 
the   above..  Principal    Gardine] 

"Since  I  have  accepted  the  post  1 
have  been  faithful  to  the  work  from 
a  public  standpoint,  and  without  par- 
tizanship.  I  welcome  any  investiga- 
tion as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  in 
fact  should  like  the  work  to  be  more 
continually  inspected  than 
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WANTS    TO     TEACH     THE     BLIND 


Frank    K.    Htittenhouse    Offers     to    In=- 
struct?  Adults  at  Home  Gratuitously. 

"I'm  going  to  devote  my  life  to  teaching  the 
blind  to  read,"  declared  Prank  K.  Ritten- 
house  of  1494  Thirty-fifth  street  to  President 
Ritter  of  the  board  of  education  yesterday. 
"The  light  of- this  earth  has  gone  from  my 
eyes  forever  and  my  greatest  enjoyment  now 
is  in  reading  from  the  raised  letters  for  the 
blind.  There  are  so  many  blind  adults  who 
can  not  read  that  I  am  going  to  teach  all  1 
can." 

Mr.  Rittenhouse,  who'  lost  his  eyesight 
about  two  years  ago,  is  a  coffee  salesman. 
Since  becoming  blind  he  has  taught  himself 
to  read.  His  business  with  Mr.  Ritter  was 
to  make  some  arrangements  with  the  school 
board  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  raised  charts  in 
the  city's  school  for  the  blind  in  teaching  his 
blind  friends  to  read. 

"The  children  can  be  taught  in  your  school," 
he  said,  "but  so  many  adults  are  unable  to 
leave  their  homes  that  I  want  to  take  the 
charts  to  them  and  give  them  instructions. 
It  is  purely  a  charitable  work  on  my  part,  as 
I  do  not  intend  to  charge  anything  for  my 
time  or  services." 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  says  that  he  taught  him- 
self to  read  by  using  the  charts  in  the  public 
library.  President  Ritter  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  plan,  but  suggested  that  the 
school  laws  might  make  it  impossible  for  the 
charts  to  be  used  in  the  manner  suggested. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  school  funds  were 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children 
and  that  it  might  bar  adults  from  participat- 
ing. He  said  that  he  thought  the  matter 
might  be  arranged,  however,  in  some  way  for 
the  general  good  that  might  be  accomplished 
and  referred  Mr.  Rittenhouse  to  J.  B.  Curtis 
supervisor  of  the  schools  for  the  blind. 


CEDAR  SPRINGS  INSTITUTE 

COMMISSIONERS  MEET 
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UR9P    Or    THE     STATE    INSTI- 
TUTION   FOR    THE    DEAF    AND 
BLIND  IN  GOOD  CONDITION. 

There  was  a  meeting  held  yesterday 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
commonly  called  Cedar  ajJJJgg^at^ tjigt^ 
place  yesterday.  There  was  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  hoard.,  the  following 
members  being  present :  Col .  T .  J  . 
Moore,  chairman;  Col.  J.  D.  Capple- 
man,  of  Charleston;  Superintendent  of 
Education  0.  B.  Martin,  of  Columbia, 
and  Drs.  Jesse  F.  Cleveland  and  Ceo. 
Heinitsh,  of  this  city. 

The  usual  routine  of  business  of  the 
meeting  was  transacted,  there  being  a 
re-election  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  in- 
stitute with  the  exception  of  two,  who 
declined  to  stand  for  re-election.  One 
of  those  who  will  leave  the  institution 
is  Miss  Pattie  Tliomasson,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  with  a  similar  iii- 
stitute  in  Philadelphia.  The  PhiladelJ 
phia  college  is  considered  the  highest  in 
the  country  and  is  a  goal  to  which  all' 
of  the  teachers  strive. 

There  was  a  report  of  the  condition  oJr 
the  institute  read  and  it  was  found  tftj 
be  in  a  most   satisfactory  condition. 


BLIND  HELD  AN 

ENJOYABLE  PICNIC 


Gathered   at    Bellevue  Park,  and 

Kept  the  Boats  and  Swings 

Busy. 


The  annual  picnic  of  the  blind  of  Buf- 
falo and  vicinity  was  held  at  Bellevue 
Park  Tuesday,  those  In  attendance 
being  largely  present  and  former  stu- 
dents of  the  State  School  at  Batavia, 
including  many  from  Buffalo  and 
others  -  from  Clarence.  Looneyville. 
Grand    Island    and    North    Tonawanda 

The  weather  favored  and  these  for- 
:  mer  school  associates  had  an  enjoyable 
reunion.  The  boats  and  swings  were 
in  almpst  constant  use  and  lively  con- 
verse, the  strolling  about  the  grounds 
and  the  merry  laugh  that  occasionally 
was  heard  attested  the  pleasure  of  the 
occasion.  J.  H.  Fitch  of  Potomae  ave- 
nue is  president  of  the  annual  picnic 
gathering;  William  Sheehan,  secretary, 
and  Miss  Helen  Seisz,  treasurer.  C.  J. 
Himmelsbaeh.  who  is  a  prominent 
member  of  their  gatherings,  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  success  in  business  of  a 
blind  man.  J.  H.  O'Brien,  another  blind 
person,  cares  for  a  small  farm  near 
Clarence  and  supports  his  aged  mother. 
He  walks  two  miles  to  church  on  Sun- 
day. WillianvSheehan  is  successful  in 
his   broom   factory. 

There  are  about  150  blind  persons  in 
Erie  county  and  6000  in  the  State,  in 
whose  welfare  the  State  is  taking  an 
increasing  interest.  The  State  library 
at  Albany  on  application  sends  out  by 
mail  books  of  varied  literature  in  point 
print  as  a  circulating  library  to  these 
persons-  entirely  gratis.  The  Buffalo 
Library  has  also  a  department  for 
them.  I . 

NEW   BEDFORD    (MASS.)   STANDAM* 


Friday,  Aug.  3,   1906. 

Mrs.  Z.  I.  Vengueroff,  founcfer  of*  the 
School  of  Massage  at  St.  Petersburg, 
conceived  the  idea  four  years  ago  of 
teaching  massage  to  blind  women.  The 
first  blind  girl  whom  she  taught 
learned"  with  surprising  quickness,  and 
soon  became  so  skillful  that  the  pa- 
tients contended  for  her  services.  Last 
year  the  school  had  among  Its  pupils  11 
blind  girls,  and  all  are  remarkably  sue-  I 
cessful. 

BORCHESTGR    (MASS.}    BEACON. 


BLIND  SHIPWRIGHT. 

Rlind  and  a   shipwright 

James  BlaJit  Marshall  suffered  from 
sunstroke  25  years  ago,  and  though  he 
is  now  in  his  59th  year,  he  is  as  agile 
and  proficient  in  the  matter  of  boat 
tending  as  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

He  can  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness.    That  is  all  that  he  can  see. 

Just  now  "Old  Jim"  is  as  happy  as 
the  clanis  that  he  rakes  out  of  the  mud 
Hats  off  City  Point,  and  he  is  con- 
tented as  any  youth  that  boards  his 
boat  at  the  vineclad  cottage  and  stable 
at  the  foot  of  Denney  street.  Savin  Hill. 

To  see  him  walk  around  the  streets, 
in  :aud  out  among  the  trees;  to  see  him 
toefe  over  the  boats  (as  though  he  could 
look  over  -them)  one  would  think  that 
he  was  in  the  full  possession  of  the 
seven  sensibilities. 

When  James  Blake  Marshall  lost  his 
wife  in  1883  for  nine  years  he  brooded 
».ver  his  misfortune,  and  in  1892  the  cul- 
mination of  his  troubles  came  to  a  cli- 
max. Then  he  went  bland.  He  consult- 
Jgrt  specialists,  hut  they  could  (Jo  noth- 
~ig   for   him.   although      he  could    recog- 


nize  night    from    day. 

With  the  bravery  <>T  ■■ 
about  to  earn  his  own  living  and  now. 
while  not  as  proficient  as  be  once  wns, 
be  can  go  from  the  cottage  and  stable 
at  tln»  font  of  Denny  street  to  Dorches- 
ter hay  Willi  as  imn-li  surety  as  the 
most  alert  school  boy.        He  never  falters 

when  walking  up  the  incline  to  the  shed 

and  he  never  hesitates  about  picking  out 
ii  boat  When  an  owner  calls  for  it. 

lie  knows  where  the  truck  is  located, 
he  knows  where  to  place  the  truck  when 
a  1hi.iI  is  tn  be  trundled  to  the  beach. 
Mini  he  knows  the  route  perhaps  better 
than  must  young  fellows  with  observ- 
ing eyes. 

Although  Mr.  Marshall  will  be  55) 
years  old  raeit  October,  he  lias  the  sensi- 
tive touch  that  becomes  a  man  in  his 
condition,  And  while  he  i-an  do  some 
calking,  be  dues  not  make  a  practice  of 
doing  that,  depending  on  younger  and 
more  fortunate  assistants  whom  he  cm 
ploys. 

lie   repairs    launches,      sloops,      dor 
and   tenders.      While1    he   is   not   prone   to 

talk  about  iris  ability  as  a  shipwright, 
he  cannot  help  confess  that  he  can  calk 
the  bottom  of  a  craft,  and  says  that  it 
is   all   due    to   his   sensitiveness   of    touch. 


>Cj 


Blind  Inventor. 
A  blind  matf  named"  Noack,  of  Wit- 
tenberg, has  In/ented  an  automatic 
disconnecter  for  electric  currents 
which  caii  big  tpade  to  break  the  con- 
ue^tiorr^awordfng  to  will  at  any  time 
from  one  to  15  minutes  and  can  be 
fited  to  any  apparatus.  The  cost  of 
the  Invention  is  CO  cents.     Noack   is 

',7  and  has  been  blind  since  the  day 

ollowing  his  birth. 


era- 
ries 


Carmen  Sylva  Befriends  the  Blind 

' £ 

Queen  of  Roumania  Crowning  a  Life  Filled  with  Benefactions 

by  Building  a  Home  for  the  Afflicted  Ones  to 

Whom  Nature  Is  Veiled. 


[SrECIAl   CABLE  TO   TBB  HEHALD.] 

Ixterlakex,  .  Saturday.— Something  has 
gone  wrong  with  the  weather,  for  during 
the  last  three  days  sunshine  has  been  a, 
rarity.  This  morning,  however,  thel 
weather  looks  more  promising.  The  hotel 
proprietors  are  going  about  begging  for 
room's  In  private  .houses  wherein  to  house 
the  .tremendous  overflow  of  visitors. 

I  saw  walking  in  the  Hoheweg  the  other 
day  Mrs.  Walker  Fearn,  whose  late  hus- 
band was  at  one  time  American  Minister 
to  Greece,  Roumania  and  Servia,  and 
afterward  one  of  the  judges  of  the  mixed 
tribunals  in  EJgypt.  Mrs.  Fearn  is  here 
visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Barton 
French,  and  has  just  come  from  Rou- 
mania, w'here  she  visited  tie  Queen,  bet- 
ter known  to  literary  people  as  "Carmen 
Sylva." 

Mrs  Fearn  gave  me  an  Interesting  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  work  the  Queen 
is  doing  for  the  blind.  She  is  building  a 
city  for  them  provided  with  every  possible 
arrangement  for  comfort  and  pleasure. 

NEW  HAVEN   (CONNJ  UNION. 


Sunday;  Aug-  5,  1996. 
BLIND  PIANIST  AND  VIOLINIST. 
Prof.  Arturo  Nutini.  the  blyjd  pian- 
ist and  violinist,  will  assist  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Italian  Congregational 
church  this  evening  in  Davenport 
church,  and  also  give  a  concert  tomor- 
row evening.  The  public  is  invited  to 
both  the  Sunday  evening  service  and 
the  Monday  evening  concert  The  lat- 
ter will  be-  held  in  the  parlor  of  the 
church.  

NEW  HAVEN    CCONN.}    REGISTER. 


Monday,  Aug.  6;  1906. 
BLJNTJ  PADEREWSKI  HERE. 
Free 


Signor  Nutini  now  resiues  at  .vewars, 
X  J.,  and  while  he  is  totally  blind,  his 
playing  has  attracted  favorable  comment 
from  the  New  York  critics  on  many  oc- 
casions. He  Is  oopularly  known  as  the 
"Blind  Paderewskl."  The  public  is  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend  the  concert  free 
of    charge. 


a 


MAY  GO    TO   SVBVRBS. 


Colored  Blind   To   Have  Xew   School 
Building;. 

The  negro  department  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  situated  on  Sara- 
toga street  between  Pearl  and  Pine 
streets.  Is  to  be  moved,  but  those  Inter- 
ested in  the  School  will  not  discuss  the 
new  location.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  new  School  will  be  located  on 
a  portion  of  the  Seebold  homestead 
property,  on  Taylor  avenue  between  the 
Harford  and  Belair  roads,  and  situated 
near  Overlea.  This  property  was  pur- 
chased several  months  ago  by  Mr. 
George  C.  Morrison,  secretary  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  School.  The 
property  consist  of  92  acres  of  land  and 
borders  4000  feet  on  Taylor  awnue. 
Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  Archi- 
tects Archer  &  Allen  for  a  new  building 
to  be  erected  by  the  directors. 
.  The  property  on  Saratoga  street  now 
occupied  by  the  School  has  been  sold  to 
Messrs.  Frederick  T.  and  Joseph  W. 
Hellman.  A  deal  is  now  in  progress  for 
the  purchase  of  the  property  from 
Messrs.  Hellman.  If  this  deal  is  not 
closed,  however,  the  present  owners  will 
build  a  storage  warehouse  and  livery 
stable  on  the  property.  The  lot  has  a 
frontage  of  145  feet,  with  a  depth  of  200 
feet.  The  deal  was  negotiated  through 
Pierre  C.  Dugan  &  Nephew. 


Signer    Nutini    to    Give   Free   Concert 
at  Davenport  Church  Tonight. 

Signor     >  rated 


.  Arturo  Nutini.  the  celebrated 
blind  pianist  and  violinist,  will  display  his 
unusual  talent  at  a  vocal  and  instru- 
mental concert  to  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Italian  Congregational  church 
at    Davenport    church    this    evening^ 


BEVERLY    (MAWJ   TIMfifc 


Tuesday,  Aug.  7,  1966. 
Miss  Christine'  LaBarraque,  Mind 
from  babyhood,  has  graduated  from* 
the  University  of  California,  been  ad 
mitted  to  practice  law,  master  of  four 
languages,  and  is  going  to  Italy  to 
prepare  herself  for   the  concert  stage. 

Yet  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
complain  that' because  of  some  triv- 
ial fault  of  their  condition  or  environ- 
ment they  have  no  chance  :to  get  on. 

The  whole  history  of  our  country  is] 
the  history  of  the  boy  and  girl  that' 
have  risen  with  "no  chance." 

Senator  Scott  as  a  boy  drove  an  ox-! 
team  across  the  plains  from  the  Mis- 
souri  river   to  what  is   now  Denver. 

Senator  Nelson  started  in  life  as  a 
n?wsboy. 

Senator  Perkins,  who  was  a  Maine 
farmer's  boy,  went  to  sea  when  he 
was   13. 

Senator  Patterson,  before  he  was  ilO 
had  worked  for  eight  years  as  a 
printer  and  a  jeweler. 

Senator  Hansborough  also  began  as 
a  printer  after  leaving  the  public 
school. 

Senator  Nixon,  after  working  on  his 
father's  farm  until  he  was  19,  be- 
came a  telegraph  operator. 

Senator  Clark  also  had  a  term  at 
farm  work  at  his  Iowa  home  before 
taking  up  teaching  and  the  law. 

Senator  Alger  as  a  boy  labored  for 
seven  years  on  a  farm,  then  taught 
country  school  and  studied  law. 

What  is  true  of  the  senators  is  truo 
of  all  manner  of  men  who  are  emi- 
nently successful.  '  Nearly  all  men 
who  amount  to  much  are  self-made. 
They  had  "no  chance"  except  that 
which  lay  within  themselves  in  their 
determination  and  courage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  nearly  all  the 
great  achievements  of  the  world  have 
been  accomplished  by  men  under  th-; 
stern  spur  of   neoyisity. 

The  worst  obstacles  to  success  lie 
in  "no  chance,"  but  in  too  much 
chance.  Anyone  with  the  right  .scuff  i 
in  him  can  stand  adversity  and  over- 
come it.  Prosperity  is  what  few  can 
stand. 

"No  chance!"  (Why,  you  cannot 
keep  an  American  youth  with  grit 
and  determination  from  success. 

EVENING  POST 
HEW  YOR& 

/^INSTRUCTING    THE    BLIND.      ! 

Work   of   the    Xew    York    Association- 
Opening  of  a  New  Workshop. 

*  

A  workshop  has  been  opened  and  home 
teaching  for  both  sexes  now  provided  by  ; 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  I 
Blind  teachers  give  instruction  in  type- 
writing, reading,  writing,  knitting,  and  mu- 
sical notation.  The  association  has  to 
care  for  all  sorts  o£  workers.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  difficulty  in  doing  the  simplest 
tilings,  while  others  show  great  quickness 
in  learning.  They  learn  much  from  each 
other.  A  seeing  man  superintends  the 
broom  making  and  instruction,  and  makes 
sure  that  the  finished  product  is  market- 
able. 

Expert  blind  chair-caners  who  work  in 
the  shops  teach  the  novices  there.  These 
tiers  are  paid  by  the  association  for 
the  time  which  they  give  for  instruction 
as  well  as  tor  their  work.  Some  applicants 
who  have  already  learned  their,  trade,  for 
lack  of  a  middleman  hpye  been  living  in 
enforced  idleness. 


Any  blind  man  who  has  lived  in  Greater 
New  York  for  two  years  and  is  physically 
qualified,  who  wishes  to  learn  chair-can- 
ing or  broom-making,  is  given  a  chance  to 
do  so.  One  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
Shop,  although  an  expert  chair-caner  be- 
fore  he  came  there,  lived  on  alms  because 
no  one  would  give  him  the  work  for  which 
he  asked. 

"Writing  to  Charities,  Miss  Winifred  Holt, 
secretary  of  the  association,  says. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  shop 
is  that  it  gives  a  blind  worker  what  Helen 
Keller  calls  "his  right  as  a  human  being 
to  share  God's  greatest  gift,  the  privilege 
of  man  to  go  forth  unto  his  work,"  while 
at  the  same  time  it  does  not  disturb  his 
home  relations,  nor  "institutionalize"  him. 
It  offers  him  the  opportunity  and  "the  sat- 
isfaction which  comes  from  lucrative  toil," 
but  leaves  him  free  to  mix  with  the  sight- 
ed world  and  to  share  its  interests  and 
responsibilities. 

Great  good-will  exists  among  the  work- 
men. A  newcomer  at  the  shop  is  welcome, 
and  quickly  learns  his  way  about  the  place. 
Most  of  the  men  join  the  Blind  Men's  Club, 
which  exists  for  the  cooperation  of  the 
men,  for  their  advance  mentally,  morally, 
physically,  and  financially.  It  is  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  association,  and  the ' 
president  is  a  blind  professor. 

The  blind  have  chosen  for  the  motto  of 
the  association,  "Light  Through  Work." 
They  need  work  now  at  the  shop.  No.  147 
East  Forty-second  Street,  where  any  visit- 
ors are  welcome.  Every  chair  caned,  and 
every  broom  sold  there  helps  a  blind  man 
to  become  a  wage-earner.  In  a  show  case 
at  the  shop,  may  be  seen  examples  of  the 
work  of  blind  women  (some  the  result  o£i 
home  teaching),  which  is  Sold  by  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  benefit  of  the  women. 

The  blind  of  New  York  are  seeking  to  lift 
themselves  from  the  class  of  dependents, 
and  to  become  as  far  as  possible,  indepen- 
dent and  self-supporting.  The  association 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  their 
wishes,  and  its  success  now  rests  largely 
with  the  generosity  and  cooperation  of  the 
public. 


-*U 


W.JL. 
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LIVE    TOPICS    ABOUT    TOWN. 


New  York,  emulating  Japan,  has  ac- 
quired several  blind  masseurs. 

"It  must  be>uTtd!erstood,"  said  an  instruc- 
tor in  massage,  "  that  the  blind  of  countries 
other  than  Japan  have  been  backward  in 
preparing  themselves  as  professional  mas- 
seurs. Only  recently  have  they  begun  to 
think  it  possible  for  them  to  achieve  anything 
in  that.  line.  At  last,  however,  a  few  of  the 
blind  have  come  to  realize  their  possibilities 
and  at  a  school  of  massage  in  New  York  a 
number  of  blind  have  applied  for  instruc- 
tion. Some  of  these  applicants  have  fin- 
ished their  course  and  probably  are  practis- 
ing in  town  now,  either  with  private  patients 
or  in  a  sanitarium.  Among  the  pupils  I 
remember  one  woman  from  Brooklyn. 
I  have  kept  her  in  mind  because  she  was 
the  most  skilful  hand  at  massage  I  ever 
knew.  I  don't  see  how  even  the  Japs  could 
beat  her.  Her  hands  were  alive  with  mag- 
netism. She  seemed  to  know  by  instinct, 
what  set  of  muscles  required  treatment,  and 
the  case  of  insomnia  or  rheumatism  that 
could  hold  out  against  her  was  stubborn 
indeed.  She  went  West  several  months  ago, 
but  possibly  other  blind  recruits  equally 
capable  have  been  graduated  to  take  her 
place." 

WORCESTER  (MASS.)  TELEGRAM. 


H  [■'    [        Sunday,  Aug.   12/1906.  ;      jjj 

HE  ALWAYS  1 
AIDS  BUND, 

1 

■ 

Says  It  Goes  Against  His 


Grain  to  Pass  By  With 
No  Contribution. 


There  was  a  brace  of  men  walking  down 
Front  street  Tuesday  afternoon.  They 
were  mechanics,  evidently.  They  passed 
a  woman  who  was  sitting  on  the  curb. 
Her  hair  was  gray  and  she  was  clothed 
in  the  habiliments  of  grief.  Beside  her 
was  a  hand  organ  which  emitted  music 
that  was  scarcely  audible.  It  certainly 
grated  on  the  nerves  of  nobody.  The 
music  seemed  more  subdued,  of  a  better 
quality  than  that  which  issues  from  the 
ordinary  music  box  of  this  character. 

One  of  the  men  tossed  some  money  into 
the  cup. 

"You're  a  fool,"  said  his  friend. 

"Maybe,  but  I  simply  can't  pass  a  blind 
man  or  woman  on  the  street. 

"Why,  that  may  be  all  right,  but  I  tell 
you  it  just  goes  against  my  grain  not  to 
stop  when  I  see  one." 

"That  woman  is  able  to  (buy  both  of  us 
out.  She  is  probably  rich,"  said  the 
friend. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  I'll  take  the  chance. 
I've  never  missed  anything  by  giving." 

"How  much  did  you  give  her?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  hovj  much." 

"Well,"  said  the  friend  who  had  given 
the  blind  woman  nothing,  "I  guess  .you're 
right." 

"I  know  I  am,  and  I've  never  felt  the 
need  of  a  dollar  all  my  life  through  giving! 
to  thevblind  on  the  street.    Let's  wet  up." 

BOSTON,  MASS..  EVENING  HERAtdf 


\    ,__      Monday,  Aug.   13,   1906. 

ARMY  FAVORITE 

Cobbs,  Ex-Slave,  Who  Amused 
Union  Soldiers  in  Civil 


ciaJTO 


War,  Is  Dead. 


[SpecialfDispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

NEW  YORK,  Aug.  13,  1906.  "Accordion" 
Cobbs,  an  old,  v-iin^  flfigrflnr  *"*'*°  °f 
Boston  and  a  favorite  among  Union 
soldfers  in  the  civil  war,  died  yesterday 
cf  heart  failure.  The  wife  of  James 
Henry  Cobbs,  as  he  pronounced  his 
name  in  rolling  numbers;"  arose  yester- 
day morning  to  ask  him  what  he  would 
have  for  breakfast.  She  has  been  ill 
for  some  time,  and  so  "Accordion" 
Cobbs,  who  was  always  thoughtful,  said 
that  if  she  did  not  feel  like  getting  his 
■breakfast,  she  might  go  out  and  buy  it. 
Sarah  said  she  would  get  his  breakfast, 
but  she  would  have  to  go  and  buy  a 
thing  or  two. 

She  left  her  husband  In  apparently 
good  health.  When  she  came  back  he 
was  lying  under  tn«  table.  An  ambulance 
surgeon  said  the  old  negro  had  died  of 
heart  disease. 

Sarah  says  her  husband  was  SO  years 
eld  and  he  was  born  in  Nelson  county. 
Virginia,  where  he  was  a  slave  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war.  From  his 
earliest  days,  Cobb  was  a  natural  musi- 
cian. The  northern  armies  grabbed  him 
up  quick  to  relieve  the  camp  tedium  at 
night  with  his  violin,  banjo,  accordion 
and  what  he  always  called  his  "juice" 
harp.  Officially  he  was  dawn  on  the 
pay  roll,  according  to  Sarah,  as  a  team- 
ster of  a  powder  wagon.  She  does  not 
know  just  exactly  how  he  was  blinded, 
but  there  was  an  explosion  during  his 
service  that  robbed  him  of  his  sight. 

The  soldiers  thought  much  of  "Ac- 
cordion" Cobbs,  so  that  he  was  sent  to 
a  hospital  in  Boston.  Nothing  could 
help  his  eyes.  He  stayed  in  Boston 
some  years;  earning  his  living  playing 
the  piano  and  an  accordion  wherever  he 
'could  get  a  commission  to  do  it.  Then 
he  drifted  to  New  York. 


ga 


Worfc  .<m--the  blind  asylum  at  Bath- 
y\J*l*K  Tieen  stopperl   temporararily 


on  account  of  material  not  arriving. 


"■"TEsta,  Ohio. 


Relief  Under  Blind  Law. 

George  W^  lopes,  76  years  old,  of 
Leetottla,  "was  in  probate  court  Sat- 
urday morning,  and  was  granted  by 
Judge  Martin  the  maximum  relief  of 
$25  quarterly  under  the  law  for  the 
benefit  of  tie  worthy  blind.  Several 
years  ago,  while  working  at  his 
trade,  blacksmithing,  Mr.  Jones  had 
one  eye  destrtlyed  by  a  sliver  of  hot 
iron,  and  recently  lost  the  sight  of 
the  other  eye. 

'  Vco  V  i  <Le*n.e  e  /ft.  31 .  CkvA  \et  \ Iyi 


If.A.M    IS   l(KVI\KKAIil,i; 


Morton  Goodrich,  Aged  60  Years 
and  TotaiJ^BIind,  Taken  from 
Tenement  orTPTairY  Street.— 
Blaze  Thought  to  Have  Been 
Caused  by  Tramps. 


A  fire,  which  Lieut.  Gilmartin  of  the 
Fifth  District  Police  Station  believes  was 
set  by  men  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
front  entry,  called  out  the  flre  depart- 
ment at  12:10  o'clock  this  morning  In  re- 
sponse to  an  alarm  from  box  18.  at  the 
corner  of  Plain  and  Ix>ckwood  streets. 
I  The  fire  was  in  the  house  at  151  Plain 
street,  owned  by  Prof.  Lorenzo  Sears  and 
occupied  by  the  families  of  Morton  Good- 
rich and  John  Woods. 

Thomas  Dwyer,  a  bartender,  who  lives 
on  Dudley  street,  Was  passing  the 
house,  and  after  arousing  the  Inmates 
assisted  in  setting  Morton.  Goodrich,  who 
Is  60  years  of  age  and  totally  blind,  out  of 
the  burning  structure. 

John  Woods,  who  occupies  the  upper 
tenement,  was  aroused  by  someone  shout- 
ing "Fire:"  and,  dressing  hurriedly, 
rushed  to  the  police  station.  He  notified 
Lieut.  Gilmartin.  who  sounded  the  alarm 
from  box  18.  The  fire  was  confined  to  the 
south  end  of  the  structure,  which  is  not 
occupied.  The  flames  found  their  way 
clear  to  the  roof  before  the  firemen  could 
gain  control,  with  five  or  six  lines  of  hose 
pouring  water  into  the  structure. 

Mrs.  Goodrich  informed  Iieut.  Gilmar- 
tin that  just  previous  to  hearing  cries 
of  "fire"  from  the  street  she  distinctly 
heard  voices  and  shuffling  of  feet  in  the 
front  entry.  As  a  number  of  tramps  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  the  un- 
occupied portion  of  the  house,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  in  lighting  a  pipe  one  of  them 
accidentally  set  fire  to.  the  structure.  The 
noise  that  Mrs.  Goodrich  heard  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  men  to  put  out  the  blaze  before 
it  could  gain  headway.  The  loss  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $303  to  $500.  It  is  under- 
stood that  It  is  covered  by  insurance.        ; 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa,-Tfmes 

WORK  OF^BLIND  MAN  _ 

JERK*  rrVTTERMAX  QF  COXYXG. 


'Works  About  ills  Farm,  Shingles 
i         House    and     ISuilHs     Fences     Al- 

1  «  JlioiiRli  luable  to  See. 
(  /frerry  Fetterr/an,  of  Conyngh 
fchortlViafiter.'fcfturning  from  the  Civil 
war  bjfqaj&fe  stone  blind,  but  he  Is  re- 
marj^febly  proficient  in  the  matter  Of 
rioing  carpenter  work  and  odd  jobs 
about  the  farm.  He  can  only  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness. 

Just  now  "Old  Jerry"  Is  as  happy 
as  a  lark  as  he  goes  about  his  garden 
picking  peas,  beans  and  other  produce 
am"  he  is  also  able  to  climb  a  tree  and 
pick   apples. 

To  see  him  walk  down  the  street,  in 
and  out  among  the  trees,  examine  his 
fences,  one  would  think  that  he  was 
in  full  possession  of  his  eyesight. 

"Old  Jerry"  can  go  about  the  prem- 
ises with  as  much  ease  as- any  member 
of  his  family.  Recently  he  built  a 
chicken  coop  and  put  on  a  shingle  roof 
in  as  good  a  workmanship  manner  as 
any  mechanic.  He  never  falters 
when  walking  up  a  ladder.  He  knows 
every  part' of  his  grounds  and  can  lay 
his  hand  on  any  of  the  tools  abjout  the 
premises.  He  keeps  all  of  the  fences 
in  repair  and  chops  all  the  kindling 
wood  consumed  in  his  home. 

"*^  Salt  Lake,  Utah.-Trlbune 

DjtGGS    GOES    BAST. 

itendent    of    Deaf    and    Dumb 
School  on  a  Vacation. 

°?pEN,  Aug.  U.— Prof.  J.  M  Drlz». 
superiatandent  of  tho  Stat.  School  for  X 
?J&S?LB.  &?■  «co™PJai'"1  by  Mrs.  Drigta! 

f"* rn°on  an*  **",  «o  direct  to  Chicago,  and 
from  there  to  Duluth.  At  the  latte?  place 
r£?£,i?a  *5ke  -"J?6  v0f  ths  Uk"  steamersfo? 
W  *hfa'gtoad   WlU   thSn  TUit   New   Y«k   •»« 

»♦  «J!  ™?  '3  ?°*  Bl?"i?  one  of  Pleasure,  and 
PMuS.TSm  0i  ¥^si  V™*-  Drlgg.  will  go  to 
ft  the  •Pn„,'i,rhero  h?.wi"  be  lQ  attendance 
?La1  ?<  ^  convention  of  the  teaohers  of 
the  deaf  for  one  week.  He  and  his  wife  will 
return  to  Ogden  early  in  S.pt.nb.T  when 
the   school    year   opens,  *">»»«>">*,    wuen 

m 


t^ROTOMENTS  AT  BLIND-SCHOOI, 

Handsome  brick  and  concrete  porches 
are  being  placed  in  front  of  the  ArW 
sag  School  fdr  the  Blind,  whicf ,  tSSi 
<*««  somewhat  the  apnearTnce^f  ^ 

KS  wul  ^L^i^i-^tl 


asks  clubwomen 
to  aiaJtoob  buhd 

Pennsylvania  Home  Comes    Out 

With  Appeal  to  Helpers  in 

Many  Fields. 

CHANCE     FOR~  WORKERS 

many  others  that  "now  intelTthTm    ^ 

Pennsylvania  Home  KiS      a£e  bY  the 
aid  the  Wind.    As^hexV?,  J^.800'^   to 

Nss  be  respo^f  ^Sftjg^ 


I   committees   to   consider   the    mat- 
ler. 

Women's  clubs  all  over  the  country  are 
Riving  attention  to  this  work,  and  Miss 
Emm».  R.  Nelfiser,  librarian  of  the  free 
circulating  library  for  the  blind  at  1217 
Chestnut  street,  reports  that  the  New 
Century  Club,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  as 
well  as  other  associations,  maintain  a  de- 
partment for  home  teaching.  The  associ- 
ations pay  a  teacher,  and  publish  ne»j 
embossed  books  in  the  Moon  type. 

ffilflirw,  M,  Jinrffll 

JUUEN  OF 

10 


W^rT 


BE 


atemejnt  Announcing   Open- 
ing of  the  New  Institui 
Alamogordo  and  the  Condi- 
tions Governing  Admission. 


« 


Tin'    £i  How  ing    sta  temenl 

tied    bj    s.    ii.   Gill,   the  superin 

t    of    the    new  il    institute 

the    blind    soon    to 
bgordo: 

'The  New  Mexico     Institute     fot 
ind    will    open   on   Monday,   Septep 
r    10.    1906.      All    blind    and    partial 
ind   children   of  the  territory,   soun 
(mind  and  body,  will  be  admitted  a 
kpils  of  the  school.     As  in  thestates 
je   law   of  the   territory   orovides   tli* 
jre  limits  to   be   from   :,    to   21    y< 
ur  school    coin-,     embodi   -      he 
:ary  course  as  in   the  public  scho 
Jd  in  addition  to  this  we  pi 
In  h   other   branches.     We   will    ; 
lieiienied     teacher.---     ,,, 
frtment      and    music,     vocal    and     in- 
.rumental.    as    well    as    physical 
.ire,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  ha 
Inch  is  very  necessary  for  blind 
fie,    will    be    taught.      The    institu 
ffifords    to    every    blind    chili 
territory    the    same    privilege 
mring    an    education    as    is    give 
heir    more     fortunate     broth- 
isters.     It  gives  free  hoard   and 
pg,     tuition,     laundry,     medicines 
titer    necessities,    absolutely    free      i  i' 
:'  irge.      Only   those   who   are  abl. 

"bute  will   lie  charged   the  a 

ost  tur   Board,   etc.     Parents  of  blind 
I,'"'1'  safely    intrust    them    to 

""   tottering   can     of    th        chool    and 
s   management.     S.  H.  Gill,  of  r 
'l"is"';     uIl°     was    for    nine    years    in- 
;''"";:     !"    the    Tennessee    s, 
lh"     !'  tiated    at    Nashvi 

superintendent  of  the  institution, 
Miss   Louise  Butler,   who  also  has 
P"ricuc..    in    teaching    blind    ,-h,: 
and    others   suited    for    the    work,    will 
be   m   charge. 

There   Seems    to    be    a     predisposition 
'"   the  par     of   the  public   in  g, 
to  ;,M  ,„  this  all-important  work. 
l"]f<  smcerelj    hop,     that  all   people 
'"    u  '      «ntory   having  children 
a   e  chgihle  to  (his  school,  will  awi 
to    a    Keen    sense    of    appreciation 

rous  invitation  which  Xev 
MfixICo  extends  through  its  general 
-.  —  ...by   to   them,      i   shaI|   be^n™ 

Sfn™  V  "n'-'" ui,h  tho^w   - 

'have  been  handed  to  uv 
Nle'ially  request  physicians.  di 
t<|S   o£    public   schools,    men    in   ,,, 

bind     children     in      their     sections     to 

in1!',  M3c  a""   thfe   press 

sies 
"'L'-     ■"    ■  xtended,    r  aan. 
?ours   sii 

S.    H.    GILL. 


^ 


Superintend'eiil   Is   Blind. 

Mr.    S.    if.    Rill,    the   superintendent 
of    l.hi     New    Mexico    Institute    for    the1 
Blind   al    Alamogordo,   is  totally   blind! 
himself  and   natureally  his  heart  is  m> 
the  work   before   him   in   affording  an 
education   to   those  afflicted   like  him- 
self.      He    is    an    example    of   what      is 
being   done   and    can   toe   done   for   the" 
blind.      He   lost  his  sight    when   nearly 
Iw.-niv     vears     of    age,     and    naturally, 
felt    the    loss    keenly.      He    went   to    air' 
Institution    expecting'    to      stay      three, 
months,    which    was    the    limit   on    ac-: 
bounl    of   !iis   advanced  age.  expecting 
to   learn    as   much   as   lie   could  in   that, 
fehoW    time   of  the    methods   employed 
r,,,     the   blind    and    nrofit    to   the   extent] 
,,r  earning  a  living  for  himself.    After 
|    shorl    course    he    became    identified 
With'  the    school    and    was    there    tmi  ■ 
vo-irs    as    assistant    and    was    traveling 
amative     for     the     school    when 
he    lefl     to    take    charge    of   the    New 
Mexico  institution. 

There  are  two  principal  systems! 
employed  in  the  United  Slates,  the 
Braile,  and  the  New"  York  Point,  the 
same  general  orincinies  underlying 
both.  It  would  simplify  matters 
materially  if  the  advocates  of  both 
[systems  could  agree  and  employi 
only  one,  but  it  seems  that  it  can- 
not be  done.  Professor  Gill  reads  byj 
three   methods. 

In  the  work  at  the  New  Mexico 
institution  it  is  likely  that  students 
will  be  given  a  knowledge  of  both 
the  main  systems,  as  it  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  they  have  such 
knowledge.  It  is  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  superintendent  as  well  as 
i  be  hoard  of  trustees  that  the  insti- 
tution fuiill  its  fullest  mission  and 
to  that  end  they  desire  to  learn  the 
names  of  all  of  the  blind  children 
throughout    the    territory.  **■ 

courts 


RELIEF/OR  BLIND  ORGANIST 


Hli 


tf   Dollarsto    Hear 
After  a  Flood. 

"The  Record." 
5ixville.    Pa..    August    13.— Pre 
J.  Walter  Wallace,  the  blind  o: 

tnist,  who  was  ruined  financially  b 
the  recent  flood  at  Hamburg,  Pa.,  wc 
tendered  a  testimonial  benefit  to-nigh 
from  which  several  hundred  dollars  wa 
realized. 

Professor  Wallace  was  formerly  01 
ironist  of  the  First  Methodist  Churct 
this  place,  and  in  the  auditorium  of  tb 
church  the  affair  was  held.  The  test 
monial  took  the  form  of  a  concert,  i 
which  the  professor  was  the  chief  pe: 
former.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Marl 
Evans,  soprano;  Miss  Ella  Phillips,  cot 
trajto,  and  others..  The  .audience  .was  aj 
exceptic nally  large  and  enthusiastic  one 

(Mnmbna  O  - -Sun. 


Mv 


NSTITUTE 


Present  Incumbent  Ready  to  Re- 
sign, Conditionally,   It 
Is  Said. 


A  good  sized  political  plum  in  the 
shape  of  the  stewardship  of  the  State 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  is 
again  hanging  law   ready  for  picking, 


and     it  is  r-n'obalne'thluTtTiuiTl^il^in 
somebody's   lap  at  the   meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees  to  be  held  at  the  in-  ' 
stitution   tb  is  afternoon. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Dr.  A.  E. 
Earhart  of  Brown  county  has  been 
steward,  and  now  there  come  forward 
four  aspirants  for  the  office,  who  say 
mat  he  has  held  the  position  long 
jnough    and    that    he    should    be    satis- 


ied  to   turndt   over   to   another. 

Dr.  Earhart  himself  is  ready  to  step, 
lown   and   out,   provided   he   can   have 
he   appointment  of  a  successor  made 
,o   suit  him.      From   his   home   county, 
3rown,  comes  the  report  that  he  some 
ime  ago  agreed  to  tender  his  resigna- 
ion  to  the  trustees  if  they  would  name 
lis   nephew,   Harry  Apgear,   now   boss 
lainter    at    the    instiuttion,    to    fill    the 
acancy.     This      proposition   was   held 
ap  for  consideration,  it  is  said.     Other 
officials  of  the  D.  &  D.  look  upon  Ap- 
gear with  favor,   and  say  that  his  ap- 
pointment    would   be     satisfactory  to 
them.    Apgear  also  comes  from  Brown 
county,    but   has   resided   in   Columbus 
for  about  eight  years. 

Dr.  Earhart,  who  some  time  ago 
suffered  a  stroke  k>£  pstr&sV  paTa-Vy'S'iS, 
is  now  out  of  tlfie  city.  Superintend-i 
ent  Jones  of  t)ae  institution  last  night 
said  that  the  change  in  the  steward-' 
ship  at  this  meeting  of  the  trustees  de-: 
pends  upon  Mr.  Earhart's  return  to 
the  cfty,  or  the  receipt  of  some  word 
from  him.  He  said  that  for  some  time 
the  steward  has  contemplated  re- 
signing, but  believes  that  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  If  he  attached  any 
conditions  to  his  resignation  Superin- 
tendent Jones  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  fact. 

George  P.  Tyler  of  Georgetown  and, 
Prank  Tyler  of  Clarington,  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  arrived  in 
the  city  last  night  for  the  meeting, 
and  other  members  will  be  in  this 
morning.  Another  important  matter 
to  be  considered  by'  the  board  will  be 
the  opening  of  bids  for  the  new-  hos- 
1jj*taAs4>aTlding.    __  .  ( 

'Richmond,  Va,  Journal. 
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VISITORS  ot  StA.TE  SCHOOL  FOR 
NEGRQ  W  AND  BLIND 

■ISSUE  A  STATEMENT. 

9  , 

The  Board,  of  Visitors  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  School  for  Colored  Deaf, 
and  Blind  Children,  a  State  institu- 
tiqn^ytonWWri'i">rrSiy  wvact  of  the  Gen- 
eraX  Assembly  of  Virginia,  approved 
March  12,  1906,  met  and  organized, 
as  provided  by  law,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,   Va.,    July   IS,    1906. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions! 
of  the  said  act,  the  Board  of  Visitors 
will  receive  "all  offers  of  property"  as 
a  site  for  the  said  Virginia  State 
School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
Children. 

For  the  information  of  the '  public, 
the  Board   of   Visitors  will  state: 

1.  At  present  the  board  has  no  ap- 
propriation available  for  the  purchase 
of  a  site. 

2.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to 
secure  possession  within  the  next  six 
months,  toy  rental  or  lease,  with  op- 
tion of  purchase,  of  a  large  brick 
building,  or  buildings,  with  ample 
grounds  surrounding,  and  with  a 
farm  in  connection  or  separate  and 
not  too  far  distant  from  the  buildings. 

3.  As  to  the  desirability  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  said  Institution,  the  board 
will  state  that  the  resident  officers, 
teachers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
employes,  will  be  white  persons.  The 
Institution  will  ultimately  be  quite! 
large,  there  being  over  200  colored  deaf 
and  blind  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  This  institution  will 
not  be  an  asylum,  hospital  or  home  for 
afflicted  colored  persons.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  will  be  a  school  wherein 
will  be  educated  and  trained  to  become 
self-supporting  and  useful  citizens  the 
children   to  be  received  as  pupils. 

4.  The  institution  will  be  the  sole 
property  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and] 
supported  mainly  by  appropriations) 
made   by   the   General  Assembly. 

5.  The  board  desires  to  make  a  de-f 
cision  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  on 
the  site  as  early  as  possible.  Offers  oij 
proposals    should    be    made    in    writing! 


to  the  board  and  addressed  to  Willlanl 
C.  Ritter,  secretary,  Box  261,  Hampton] 
Va.  J 

Following  are  the  officers  of  the  ml 
stitution:  John  L.  Williams,  president! 
Richmond;  Guilford  D.  Euritt,  Staunj 
ton;  H.  R.  Houston.  Hampton;  J.  Ste\v4 
art  Bryan,  Richmond;  A.  C.  Walker| 
Walkerton;  W.  C.  Ritter,  Secretary 
Hampton., 


AUG   15  _ 

SITE  WANTED. 


We  are  in  recei 
the  ^lard   of  Vis, 
State  School  for 
Childrf  A  in  jtf 


>f| 


of  a  circular  from 
ors  of  the  Virginia 
lored  Deaf  and  Blind 
they  ask  for  "offers, 
he  location»M»^*fne 


of   prq 
school. 

Owing  to  the  large  colored  population 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  school  will 
be  located  in  either  the  Second  or 
Fourth  Congressional  districts,  and  as 
its  location  will  mean  the  bringing  of 
additional  expenditures  in  a  most  ex- 
cellent cause,  we  print  the  circular  with 
the  idea  that  some  offers  made  be  made 
in  this  section. 

The  circular  reads  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia 
State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children,  a  State  institution  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia,  approved  March  12, 
1906.  met  and  organized,,  as  provided  by 
law,  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  Va.,  July 
IS,   1906. 

In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  said  act,  the  Board  of  Visitors  will 
receive  "all  offers  of  property"  as  a 
site  for  the  said  Virginia  State  School 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children. 

For  the  information  of  the  public,  the 
Board  of  Visitors  will  state: 

1.  At  present  the  board  has  no  appro- 
priation available  for  the  purpose  of  a 
site. 

2.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  se- 
cure possession  within  the  next  six 
months,  by  rental  or  lease,  with  option 
of  purchase,  of  a  large  brick  building, 
or  buildings,  with  ample  grounds  sur- 
rounding, and  with  a  farm  in  connec- 
tion or  separate  and  not  too  far  distant 
from  the  buildings. 

3.  As  to  the  desirability  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  said  institution,  the  board 
will  state  that  the  resident  officers, 
teachers  and,  for  the  most  part,  the 
employes  will  be  white  persons.  The 
institution  will  ultimately  be  quite, 
large,  there  being  over  200  colored  deaf 
and  blind  children  of  school  age  in  the 
State  of  Virginia.  This  institution  will 
not  be  an  asylum,  hospital  or  home  for 
afflicted  colored  persons.  As  its  name 
indicates,  it  will  be  a  school  wherein 
will  be  educated  and  trained  to  become 
self- supporting  and  useful  citizens  the 
children  to  be  received  as  pupils. 

4.  The  institution  will  be  the  sole 
prop»rty  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and 
supported  mainly  by  appropriations 
made  by  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  The  board  desires  to  make  a  deci- 
sion in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 

th?  site  as  early  as  possible.  Offers  or 
proposals  should  be  made  in  writing  to 
the  board  and  addressed  to  William  C. 
Ritter,  Secretary,  Box  261,  Hampton, 
Va.  JOHN  L.  WILLIAMS, 

President. 
H.    R.    HOUSTON, 
GUILFORD  D.  EURITT,  - 
J.  STEWART  BRYAN, 
A.  C.  WALKER, 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  State 
School    for    Colored    Deaf    and    Blind 
Children. 

The  m6n  composing  this  board  are 
entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  labors 
in  this  field  of  humanity,  and  the  in- 
stitution sought  to  be  created  is  one 
that  commends  itself  to  the  people  o: 
Virginia, 


;  Herald 


SITE    FOR    SCHOOL    WANTED. 


Directors    of    Negfo    Deaf    and    Blind 
lnstituti«ti  Seek  One.    .*«-•** 

■\r&%t  Wisitors  of  the  Vir- 
ginia'slate  school  for  colored  deaf  and 
blind  children,  a  state  institution 
established  by  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Virginia,  approved 
March  12,  1906,  met  and  organized, 
as  provided  by  law,  in  the  city  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  July  18,  1906. 
In   conformity    with    the    provisions 

I  of  the  said  act,  the  board  of  visitors 
will   receive    "all   offers    of   property" 

'  as  a  site  for  the  said  Virginia  state 
school    for    colored    Deaf    and    Blind 

For  the  information  of  the  public, 
the  board  of  visitors  will  state: 

1.  At  present  the  board  has  no 
appropriation  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  site. 

i  2.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to 
secure  possession  within  the  next  six 
months,  by  rental  or  lease,  with  op- 
tioon  of  purchase,  of  a  large  brick 
building  or  buildings,  with  ample 
grounds  surrounding,  and  tvith  a  farm 
in  connection  or  separate  and  not  too 
far  distant  from  the  buildings. 

3.  As  to  the  desirability  for  the 
location  of  the  said  institution,  the 
board  will  state  that  the  resident  offi- 
cers, teachers  and,  for  the  most  part, 
the  employees  will  be  white  persons. 
The  institution  will  ultimately  be 
luite  large,  there  being  over  200  col- 
ored deaf  and  blind  children  of  school 
age  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  This 
institution  will  not  be  an  asylum, 
hospital  or  home  for  afflicted  colored 
persons.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  will 
be  a  school  wherein  willbe  educated 
and  trained  to  become  self-support- 
ing and  useful  citizens  the  children  to 
be  received  as  pupils. 

4.  The  institution  will  be  the  sole 
propertv  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
supported  mainly  by  yappropriations 
made  by  the  general  assembly. 

5.  The  board  desires  to  make  a 
decision  in  the  matter  of  the  selec- 
tioon  of  the  site  as  early  as  possible. 
Offers  or  proposals  should  be  made  In 
writing  to  the  board  and  addressed 
to  William  C.  Ritter,  secretary,  Box 
261,  Hampton,  Va. 

JOHN   L.   WILLIAMS, 

President, 
H.   R.   HOUSTON, 
GUILFORD  D.  EURITT, 
J.    STEWART   BRYAN, 
A.  C.  WALKER, 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  State 
School  for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind 
ren. 


Refuses    to     Name    Institution's 

Steward,  but  Insists  on  Good 

Results. 


Trustees  of  School  for  Deaf  and 

Dumb  Then  Elect  Harry 

Altgear. 


Before  the  trustees  of  jhfj 
■JJjyjjJjJj^MfBrTlon  mftToHwt  a  .stew- 
ard yerterday  afternoon  they  called  on 
Governor  Harris.  They  paid  tlielr  re- 
spects to  the  executive  and  lnoldentally 
tiled  to  learn  his  wishes  regarding  the 
place  to  be   filled. 

He  told  them  he  had  not  considered 
the  matter  and  had  no  candidate.  The 
trustees  were  advised  that  the  execu- 
tive did  not  care  so  much  for  Indi- 
viduals as  he  does  for  results.  He  told 
them  that  they  were  appointed  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  Institution  and  he 
proposed   to   hold    them   to   their  duty. 

The  recommendation  of  Superinten- 
dent J.  W.  Jones  to  the  board  that 
Harry  Altgear  of  Brown  county  be 
elected  steward  to  succeed  Dr.  E.  A. 
Earhart  of  the  same  county  was 
adopted.  F.  M.  Chase  of  Cincinnati, 
father-in-law  of  Attorney  General 
Wade  H.  Ellis,  received  one  vote, 
though    he    was    not    a   candidate. 

Steward  Altgear  has  been  boss  paint- 
er at  the  Institution  for  eight  years. 

Bids  rejected  at  the  last  meeting  for 
the  construction  of  a  hospital  because 
thev  did  not  come  within  the  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  for  the  purpose, 
were  not  considered.  New  bids  will  be 
called    for    this   fall. 

L.  E.  Hayman  of  Athens  county  was 
elected  supervisor  for  one  year.  His 
wife  was  made  assistant  matron  for. 
the  same  time.  '"■      ' '  • 

N.  Y.  Werl4, 

i  EASIER  MONEY  FOR  BLIND. 


1^~       New  Places  for  the  Blind  Dole. 

There  ia  to  be  a  ch:  n   the 

system  of  paying  the  yearly  'I'., 

bu^he  tit- 
ties Sei-art: 

Twenty-sixth  si. ■ 

yesterday  : 

had  come  to  bis 

money  should  l« 

offices  of  I 
I  borough  b 
'  The  doje  is  $20. 

STINGS    BLIND    A    BOY 

■I"1        ■«»>  ■!■■■■■       — 

Hoosier   Farmers   Exterminate   Swarm 
of  Bumblebees 


•'- 


There  is 
year  injyi 
pend,  to    i 


be   a   radical   change   this 

payment  of  the  annual   stl- 

the    blind    o£    the    city.     Each 

B3r~a.bout  this  season  every  blind  per- 
son who  has  been  voivohed  for  by  the 
city  and  whose  record  has  beer,  gone 
over  is  paid  §50  in  gold. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  assemble 
all  the  blind  who  are  to  be  paid  at  the 
Charities  Department  wharf  at  the  foot 
ot  East  Twenty-sixth  street.  A  good 
deal  of  fault  has  been  found  with  this. 
Comptroller  Metz  heard  of  it  ami  deter- 
mined to  make  a  change.  He  has  de- 
cided that  the  city  will  pay  off  at  the 
tax  offices  ot  the  various  boroughs. 


This  will  h 
of    Mis    blind, 
travel   n..r. 


done  for  the   convenience 
who    will    not    have    to 


$T;  Y.  Tribune 

TILL    PAY    BLIND    AT    TAX    OFFICES. 


rSnecfe]  to  The  Herald.! 
-^SHELBYWLLE.  Ind.,  Auk.  15—  As  a 
lefeirlt  of  stings  from  bees,  Braxton 
fl-year-ohl  son  of  I).  F.  Wha- 
lfy,  a  gardener,  is  totally  blind.  Brax- 
ton w-as  attacked  by  a  swarm  of  bum- 
blebees which  be  disturbed  in  their 
i  nest  under  a  cactus  pot.     They  stung 

him  about  the  face  in  many  places, 
and  upon  the  balls  of  the  eyes.  Hi- 
flesh  has  swollen  so  as  to  close  the 
eyelids.  It  is  nol  believed  he  will  be- 
able  to  see  even  after  the  swollen  lids 
and  cheeks  have  subsided.  A  corps 
of  bee  fighters  was  organized  after 
the  boy's  experience  and  the  entire 
swarm  was  exterminated. 

fSe'^ate  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  will  purchase  120  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  Printers'  Home,  near 
Colorado  Springs  at  $10  per  acre.  The 
purchase  will  be  made  from  the  state, 
through  the  Land  Board. 


lontroller  Makes  Change  to  Protect  City's 
Pensioners  from  Rogues. 

There  is  to  be  a  radical  change  this  year  in  the 
payment  of  the  annual  stipend  to  the  blind  of  the 
>lty.  Each  year  about  this  season  every  blind  per- 
son who  has  been  vouched  for  by  the  city  and 
whose  record  has  been  gone  over  Is  paid  $30  in 
irold  It  has  been  the  custom  to  assemble  all  the 
blind  who  are  to  be  paid  at  the  Charities  Depar- 
ment  dock,  in  East  26th  street.  A  good  deal  of  fault 
has  been  found  with  this  system,  and  Controltei 
Metz  has  decided  that  the  city  will  pay  off  at  the 
tax  offices  in  the  various  boroughs. 

There  are  about  1,200  blind  pensioners,   who  ha\e 
had   to    come    from   all    over   the    city   to    the   dock. 
Bunco  steerers.    rogues  of  all   sorts,    "panhandlers 
and  pedlers  who  infested  the  place  got  a  mod  per- 
™nt»m    of    the    money    paid    the    blind.    The    (.on- 


"""Fremont,  0.  ^Jina! 


i 
i 


Wtoi 


BLIND  HELPED. 


centaac    of    the    money    pal - 

troller  thought  some  less  troublesome  method  for 
both  city  officials  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
blind  could  be  worked  out,  and  he  decided  on  the 
new  plan. 

■.'■'. 


AUla 

PREPARING  TO  PAY  BLIND. 


.''? 


Dole  of  $20  to  Be  Paid  at  Borough  Offices 
This  Year. 

There  is  to  he  a  change  this  year  in 
the  system  of  paying  the  money  set"  aside 
by  the  city  for  the  blind.  It  has  beeu 
the  custom  to  assemble  the  blind  at  the 
charities  department  dock  at  the  foot  ttt 
East  2iith   Srreet. 

Comptroller  Metz  said  yesterday  that 
because  of  complaints  which  had  come  to 
him  he  had- decided  that  the  money  should 
he  distributed  in  future  at  the  offices  of 
the  iiorongb  presidents  or  at  the  borough 
branches  of  the  tax  department.  The 
dole  is  ,*20.  . ._       i 


Svery  Blind  Person  in  the  Mate 
f  **,  EntitJeMflfOne  Hundred^ 


-  *  Dollars  a  Year. 

The  legislature  of  Ohio  has  done  one 
act  which  commends  it  to  all  charitable 
and  sympathetic  people  and  to  the 
thanks  and  gratitude  of  every  deserv- 
ing blind  person  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
Under  this  beneficent  act  every  worthy 
blind  person  is  paid  twenty-five  dollars 
every  three  months  through  an  order 
drawn  by  the  county  auditor  on  the 
treasury  of  the  county,  the  fund  at  the 
county  treasurer's  disposal  being  pro- 
vided for  by  the  commissioners  by  a 
tax  on  the  property  of  the  tax  payers 
of  the  county. 

Every  blind  person  has  to  make  an 
application  for  relief,  to  the  county 
auditor,  who  certifies  the  case  to  the 
treasurer  and  an  order  is  drawn  for  the 
money,  $25  every  three  months.  This 
amount  of  $100  each  year  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  applicants  during  life  or  until 
the  disability  is  removed.  Thus  far 
this  year  to  July  1st,  five  persons  have 
filed  then  applications  with  the  county 
auditor  and  their  names  are  as  follows: 
Anson  J.  Beaghler,  John  Childs,  Ellen 
Lynch,  Harrison  Williams  and  Rawson 
Reynolds. 


m 


FEATS  OF  MEMORY 
BY  BLIND  MUSICIANS 


Thf^  J"ns  -.a  really  mnrrelous  feat  of 
Lmemorr  ivliirh  is  credited  to  Professor  T. 
S.  Roberts,  tlif  youthful  instructor  of 
music  atlfthe  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Portlancf  Ore.,  says  '"Tit-Bits."  During  a 
recent  rendering  of  the  cantata,  "The  Holy 
City,"  we  are  informed,  the  professor,  who 
is  totally  blind,  played  the  organ  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  entirely  from  memory  and 
■without  striking   a   single  false   note. 

But  still   more   astonishing  performances 
are  claimed  for  a  very  distinguished   blind 
musician,    the   Landgraf   of   Hesse-Cassel. 
As  a  boy  the  Landgraf,  who  is  first  cousin 
to  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught,    and    the    German    Emperor,    was  i 
sent  to   a  school  for  the  blind   near  Lou- 
don, where  he  had   his  first  instruction   in  i 
music.     Such    a    remarkable    memory    did  ! 
his  Highness  display  that  he  was  frequent- 
ly asked  to  give  exhibitions  before  visitors, 
an    indiscretion    which   quickly    led    to   his 
withdrawal  from  the  school. 

To-day.  it  is  said,  the  Landgraf  has  no 
rival  among  the  amateur  musicians  of  Eu- 
rope either  as  a  composer  or  executant, 
while  his  memory  is  quite  phenomenal. 
There  is  scarcely  any  work  by  the  great 
composers  which  he  cannot  play  faultlessly 
from  memory;  and  it  is  said  that  on  one 
occasion,  to  test  his  powers,  he  played  fifty 
of  Beethoven's  works  without  once  leaving 
the  piano,  the  performance  occupying  sev- 
eral hours. 

But  the  Landgraf  has  a  formidable  rival 
in  this  direction  in  Herr  Becker,  a  young 
German  musician  who  has  been  blind  from 
his  birth.  Not  only  has  Herr  Becker,  who 
is  still  in  his  teens,  all  the  world's  musical 
masterpieces  literally  at  bis  fingers'  ends, 
but  he  has  the  rare  gift  of  being  aide  to 
play  with  absolute  accuracy  any  composi- 
tion he  has  once  heard.  A  marvelous  ex- 
hibition of  bis  talent  was  given  not  many 
months  ago  in  Berlin,  when  a  professor 
of  music  played  straight  off  six  of  his  own 
compositions  which  Becker  had  never  heard 
before.  As  soon  as  the  professor  rose  from 
the  piano  Becker  sat  down  and  repeated  j 
the  entire  performance,  to  the  amazement 
of  his  auditors,  while,  to  crown  his  feat, 
he  played,  one  after  other,  a  dozen  pieces 
by  fatuous  composers  chosen  at  random 
by  the  company. 

The  blind,  however,  have  no  monopoly 
of  this  astonishing  musical  memory.  It 
has  been  said  that  if  every  note  worth  pre- 
serving bad  been  destroyed,  Hans  von  I 
Bue-low  and  Rubinstein  between  them 
could  have  reproduced  every  line  of  it;  and 
although  this  is  perhaps  an  exaggerated 
claim,  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  BupIow 
thought  nothing  of  conducting  long  concert 
programmes  without  a  glance  at  the  music, 
and  even  led  Wagner  music  dramas  from. 
memory.  He  could  give  a  score  of  piano 
recitals  without  seeing  a  note;  and  among 
the  countless  wnrks  he  had  memorized 
were  all  Beethoven's  sonatas. 

Pnderewski's  repertoire  is  said  to  include 
n  thousand  compositions,  aggregating  mill- 
ions of  notes,  and  every  one  of  them  he 
can  play  without  music;  while  we  read 
nor  long  ago  how  Signor  Gore,  having  left 
his  music  behind,  accompanied  the  whole 
of  "Faust"  on  the  piano  from  memory,  at 
the  same  time  transposing  the  music  half 
a  tone. 

Many  singers  have  wonderful  memories. 
Of  Campanini  some  remarkable  stories  are 
told,  of  which  this  is  a  sample;  On  the 
afternoon  before  he  was  to  sing  Vasco  di 
Gama  in  Meyerbeer's  "L'Africnino"  for 
the  first  time,  a  friend  dropped  into  his 
study  and  found  him  busy  at  the  piano. 
"I    ought    not    to    interrupt    you,"    said    the 


iffJeiid,  preparing  to  withdraw.  "Oh.^sTopl 
and  have  a  chat,"  urged  Campanini.  "I 
haven't  looked  at  the  third  act  yet,  and; 
don't  know  a  note  of  it,  but  there's  plenty; 
of  time."  The  two  chatted  late  into  thej 
night,  and  yet  the  following  day  the  great 
singer  was  absolutely  note  perfect. 

Once  in  London  he  was  asked  at  a  few 
moments'  notice  to  sing  Don  Ottavio  in 
"Don  Giovanni."  He  had  not  even  seen 
the  part  for  ten  years,  but  he  sang  it  fault- 
lessly after  a  hurried  glance  at  the  score; 
and  on  another  occasion,  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  he  took  Jean  de  Reszke's  place 
in  "Faust,"  Campanini  went  through  the 
ordeal  without  the  semblance  of  a  mistake, 
although  five  years  had  elapsed  since  he 
last  anpeared  in  the  part.  > 

HAVERHILL   (MASS.]   GAZETTE, 


SOUTH   WALES    DAILY 
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NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  THE 


BLIND. 


Tuesday,  Auq.  21,  19PR 


SOUTH  G.ROVELA 


n 


Mr  "Abraham  JS'utton  of  this  town,   who 
was    stricken    with    blindfle^s    about    two 
years  ago,  has  decided   to  re"  urn  to  Eng- 
land,  where  his  relatives      reside.        Since 
becoming  blind,    Mr.    Nutton   has   tried    to 
earn  a  livelihood  by   cane  seating   chairs,  , 
hut  has  found  it  next  to  impossible     The 
British  Charitable  society  has  been  inter-  I 
ested  ::i  his  case,  and  with  a  little  assist-  j 
ance  from  his  fellow  townsmen,  Mr.   Nut- 
ton  can   be  returned   to      England,   where 
conditions  will  be  more  pleasant  for  Jiim 
He  is  well  deserving  of  the  charity  of  his 
friends. 

•OSTON.    MASS-    &OP.NING    HERAUR 


Wednesday,  Aug.  22,  1906. 


REPORTED  CURED  BY  ST. 


Mr  Ben  Purse,  of  Manchester,  the  organising 
secretary  of  the  National  League  of  the    Blind, 
is  on  a  visit  to  Cardiff  with  the  object  ot  estab- 
lishing a  branch  of  the  league  in  the  city.    The 
objects  of  the  league  may    perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed ia  Mr  Purse's  own  words.      The  league, 
he  says,  was  registered  in  1899  under  the  Trades' 
Union  Acts  of  1871  and  1876.      Believing    that 
voluntary  charity  is  not  adequate  to    meet  the 
requirements  of  the  blind,  the  league  asks    foe 
St<te  assistance.    It  is  pointed  out  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  afflicted   with  blind- 
i  ness  lose  their  sight  after   they    have  reached 
1  tbe  age    of    35    years,   and  that  fact  precludes 
them  from  entering  into  industrial  occupations^.' 
Tbe  league    contends    that    the    State   miglii 
profitably  provide    employment    for   a   great 
many  of  tbe  afflicted  such  as  in    making  postal) 
skips,  and  brushes  for  tbe  Army  and    Navy,  of 
which  latter  over  half  a  million  are  said    to    be 
used  every  year.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that, 
according  to  the  report  o£  tbe  Royal    Commis- 
sion, 8,000  blind  people  are  at    present    charge- 
able to  the    rates,   and    that    the    last    census 
shows  that  even  a  larger  number  are  in  receipt, 
of  poor-law  relief  in  various    forms.      To    pro- 
vide  useful  and     profitable    employment   for 
1  these  poor  people  would   certainly  bo  infinitely 
preferable  to  allowing  them  to  remain  a  charge 

upon  the  rates. 


Lynn  Boy  and  Brighton  Girl,  Who,  After  Pilgrimage  to  Shrine  of  St. 
Anne  de  Beaupre,  Quebec,  Are  Said  to  Have  Been  Made  Whole,  He  of  His 
Blindness,  and  She  of  Hip  Disease. 


Miss  Anna  J.  Morley. 


SAY  ST,  ANNE 
lAOETHlOLE 

Miraculous  Cures  of  Boston 

Pilgrims  to  Her  Shrine 

Are  Alleged, 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
QUEBEC,  Can.,  Aug.  21,  1906.  Several 
reported  miraculous  cures,  includlngl 
three  which  are  confirmed  by  the  parties 
themselves,  are  among  the  incidents  of 
the  Boston  pilgrimage  which  left  here 
for  home  this  afternoon.     The  pilgrim- 


Joseph   Baldwin. 

age  was  that  of  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Thomas  Church,  Jamaica 
Plain,  In  charge  of  Fr.  McCafferty.  The 
350  pilgrims  spent  Sunday  and  yesterday 
at  St.  Anne's  and  today  doing  the  city. 
On  Sunday  Joseph  Baldwin  of  14 
Etna  place, .West  Lynn,  offered  special 
devotions  for  the  restoration'  of  his 
eyesight.  He  was  so  blind  that  he 
could  not  see  to  light  a  taper  in  honor 
of  the  saint  at  her  shrine.  A  neighbor 
standing  by  testified  to  this  fact.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  Baldwin 
could  see  so  well  that  he  left  his 
glasses  behind  him.  Michael  Kelly 
of  Boston,  who  has  been  a  cripple  for 
20  years,  claims  that  he  was  instan- 
taneously cured  at  the  same  service. 
So  does  Miss  Morley  of  Brighton,  who 
left  her  crutches  behind  her  at  the 
shrine.. 

These  and  other  supposed  miraculous 
cures  are  the  talk  of  the  whole  party. 
Fr.  McCafferty  refused  to  discuss  the 
alleged  cures  himself,  simply,  saying  that 
the  pilgrimage  was  a  pious  one  and  had 
been  specially "  blessed,  four  or  Ave  at 
least  of  its  members  claiming  to  have 
received  special  privileges.     He  referred 


I  Ills     questioner     to     the   pilgrims     who 
|  claimed  the  cures  themselves. 

ALL  HAdTOlT  FAITH. 


Three      Boston      Pilgrims      Reported 
Cured  Have  Sent  No  Word. 


"Joseph  had  perfect  faith  when  he 
started  on  the  pilgrimage  to  St.  Anne's 
shrine  In  Canada  that  he  would  regain 
his  eyesight.  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  were:  'I  know  I  am  going  to  be 
cured  and  won't  have  to  wear  these  old 
goggles  any  more.'  " 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  Mrs. 
James  Baldwin  of  14  Etna  place,  Lynn, 
on  being  told  by  a  Herald  reporter  of 
the  dispatch  which  stated  that  her  19- 
year-old  son,  Joseph,  had  been  cured  of 
partial  blindness  at  St.  Anne's  shrine. 
Although  overjoyed,  the  mother  could 
scarcely  believe  the  news,  and,  indeedv 
will  not  be  fully  convinced  until  she 
sees  her  son  again  and  hears  the  story 
from  his  own  lips. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  said  that  her  son  was 
born  totally  blind,  but  had  gained  the 
use  of  his  right  eye  when  he  was  young. 
He  could  see  only  with  difficulty,  how- 
ever, and  had  to  use  a  pair  of  the  most 
powerful  glasses.  By  means  of  these  he 
had  been  able  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
at  the  Tracy  public  school  In  Lynn,  and 
for  the  past  year  or  so  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  General  Electric  works. 
Although  his  physical  condition  was 
good,  his  eyes  bothered  him  greatly,  and 
his  left  eye  was  wholly  blind. 

Fr.  McCarthy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Lynn,,  said  Mrs.  Baldwin,  ad- 
vised her  son  to  go  on  the  pilgrimage, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  last  to  buy  a 
ticket.  "He  always  attended  the  Sacred 
Heart  Church  regularly,"  she  added, 
"belonged  to  several  societies  connected 
with  It  and  had  great  faith  in  the  power 
of  prayer." 

Miss  Anna  F.  Morley,  the  young  AI1- 
ston  woman  said  to  have  been  miracu- 
lously cured  of  hip  disease  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre  in  Quebec,  is 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Morley,  a  clerk 
at  the  office  of  the'  election  commission- 
ers. The  young  woman  left  her  home  in 
AllSton  last  Friday,  and  though  her 
father  and  stepmother  have  heard  from 
her  several  times,  no  intimation  of  the 
pure  reached  them  until  a  Boston  Herald 
reported  called  at  their  home  last  even- 
ing. 

"For  more  than  15  years  my  step- 
daughter has  been  a  cripple  and  many 
believed  that  her  case  was  hopeless," 
said  her  stepmother.  "She  has  had 
the  best  of  medical  skill  and  has  sub- 
mitted to  operations  at  the  Children's 
Hospital,  but  they  seemed  to  do  but 
little  good.  For  a  long  time  she  was 
obliged  to  use  two  crutches  to  get 
about,  but  after  the  last  operation  she 
used  but  one.  She  has  always  main- 
tained of  late  years  that  she  could  be 
cured  only  by  visiting  the  shrine  of 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  and  she  believed 
that  If  she  went  there  strong  in  the 
faith  that  fairly  overwhelmed  her  she 
would  be  able  to  leave  her  crutch 
behind.  And  to  think  that  that  is 
what   has   happened!" 

Miss  Morley  is  19.  and  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy  in  Brighton. 
She  is  of  a  deeply  religious  turn  of 
mind  and  worshipped  constantly  at  St. 
Anthony's  Church  in  Brighton,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Tracey,  D.  D.,  is  pastor. 

Mrs.  Morley  said  that  it  was  never 
very  clearly  established  what  the  nature 
of  the  disease  of  the  young  woman  was. 
She  believed  that  the  hip  trouble  was 
due.  to  a  decay  of  the  bone. ,  The  young 
woman'  was  very  lame  and  '  without 
the  aid  of  her  crutch  she  was  unable 
to  get  about   to  any  extent. 

Michael  J.  Kelly,  for  20  years  a  crip- 
ple, for  whom  a  cure  is  claimed,  resides 
with  his  family  at  37  Goldsmith  street, 
Jamaica  Plain.  He  is  about  60  years 
old,  and  for  the  last  IS  years  has  been 
employed  in  the  sewer  department'  of 
the  city.  Nearly  20  years  ago  he  was 
Injured  by  a  fall,  which  caused  perma- 
nent lameness  in  one  of  his  legs,  but 
not  of  such  serious  nature  that  It  in- 
capacitated him  from  work,  and  ne  had 
done,  a  day's  labor  every  day  until  three 
weeks  ago,  when  he  laid  off  because  of 
trouble  with  his  injured  leg.  Mr.  Kelly 
determined  to  accompany  the  pilgrims 
in  the  hope  of  curing  his  lameness. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  Kelly,  questioned 
last  evening  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  her  father  having  been  cured 
cf  his  lameness  through  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne 
de  Beaupre,  stated  that  all  she  knew 
about  it  was  what  she  read  in  the 
newspapers  . 

"I  received  a  post  card  from  father 
this  morning."  she  said,  "but  he  mere- 
ly stated  that  he  was  well,  and  said 
nothing  about  having  been  cured  of 
his  lameness.  I  don't  know  if  he  has 
been  cured  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  If  he  had  been  he  would  surely 
lave  let. us  kno  v  about  it." 
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Joseph  Baldwin,  19  years  old,  the  Lynn 
youth  who  went  on  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  to 
seek  relief  for  his  partial  blindness,  re- 
turned to  his  home,  14  .  Etna  place, 
Lynn,  last  evening,  apparently  cure. I. 
He  was  received  with  great  rejoicing 
by  his  family.  His  mother  was  ill  from 
the   nervous   excitement. 

A  large  number  of  neighbors  gathered 
at   the  house. 

Young  Baldwin  who.  when  he  started 
on  the  pilgrimage,  was  totally  blind  in 
his  left  eye,  besides  belnK  coldr  blind 
and  scarcely  able  to  see  out  n{  \\\a 
right,  stated  to  a  Herald  reporter  that 
the  miracle  happened  Monday  morning, 
He  said  that  while  praylni;  at  the  shrine 
he  suddenly  noticed  a  gold  bonnet  on  a 
lady  near  him.  He  said  he  could  see 
with  both  eyes,  and  shouted  with  Joy  at 
his'  restored  sight.  He  has  Riven  up 
his  glasses,  although  before  he  had  to 
wear  a  pair  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 
Baldwin  says  he  intends  to  go  to  work 


HALIFAX  HERALD. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1906. 

Miss  Jean  Allison,  teacher  of  vocal 
music  at  *he  School  for  the  Blind, 
has  returned  from  the  United  States, 
where  she  has  been,  spending  the  past 
few  months  Miss  Allison  has  been 
taking  a  special  course  of  vocal 
training  under  Professor  Gdbbs, 
whose  name  is  well  known  in  musical 
circles  of  Boston.  Miss  Allison,  who 
possesses  a  fine  contralto  voice,  was 
greatly  in  demand  for  substitute 
work  and  filled  many  important  en- 
gagements during  her  stay  in 
Massachusetts  , 

Mr."  Edward     B.    Allen     and   Mrs. 
Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  have  spent  the 
past   few   days   in   this   city   and   are 
guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.   C.  F.  Fraser. 
Mr.  Allen  is  one     of  the     foremost  ; 
educators  of  the  blind  on  the  contin-  I 
ent  and   is     superintendent     of     the  I 
Pennsylvania   School   for     the   Blind,  ! 
which  is  located  in  Overbrook,  one  of 
the    suburbs    of    Philadelphia.        Mr. 
Allen  , regards  the  Halifax  School  for 
the  Blind  as  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive   arid  "'up-to-date      institutions    in 
North  America.     The  buildings  of  the 
Pennsylvania  school  alone  are  valued 
vet  half  a  million  dollars. 
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rSlTE  WANTED  FOR  A 


u 


NEW  STATE  INSTITUTI0 


The  Board  of  Visitfrs  of  the  Virgini 
State  ijHiool  for  USiilvd  Deaf  and  Bliu 
UhildrJi  t^«£tj/e  Institution,  have  oi 
gauiziKl.V 

The  Board  of  Visitors  will  receive  "al 
offers  o!  property", as  a  site  For  the  sail 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  ilea 
and  Blind  Children. 

The  Board  has  no  appropriation 
available  for  the  purchase  of  a  site. 

It    is  the  desire  to  secure  possession 
within  the  next  six  months,  by  rental  or 
lease,  with  option  of  purchase,  of  a  large 
brick  building,  or  buildings,  with  ample 
; grounds  surrounding,  and   with  a  farm 
in  connection  or  separate   and   not  too 
far  distant  from  the  buildings. 
'    As  to  the  desirability  for  the  location 
of  the- said  institution,  the  Board   will 
state  that  the  resident   officers,    teachers 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  employees 
will  be  white  persons.      The  institution 
.will  ultimately  be  quite  large,   there  be- 
ing over  2(1(1  colored  deaf  and  blind   chil- 


-liliition  will  not    be  nn  asylum,   nospi- 
tal  or  home  for  afflicted  colored  pei 
As  itH  name  indicati  -.  it  « ill  be  a  school 
•■•-in  will  be  educated  and  traioi 
ine  self-supporting  and  useful  citizens 
the  children  to  be  n  ceived  as  pupils. 

The. institution  will  be  the  sole  proper- 
ty of  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  supported 
mainly  by  appropriations  made  by  the 
(ieneral  Assembly, 

The  Board  desires  t  i  decision 

in  the  matter  of.  the  selection  of  tin 
as  early  us  possibl       Offers  or  proposals 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  toe  Board 
and  addressed  to  Wm.  C.  Hitter,  secreta- 
ry, Hampton,  Va. 

John  L.  Willia 

President: 

II.  H.  Houston. 

Quilford  I).  Euritt, 
.1.  Stewart  Bryan, 

A.C  Walker.' 

Board  of  Visitors 

jOfc  20  1M6 

Stricken  Blind,  by  Apoplexy. 
Miss    EllzatMn    B.    VanGaasbeek, 

aged  SI  years,  who  resides  at  SO 
Maiden  Lane,  corner  Pine  street, 
had  a  sudden  stroke  of  apoplexy 
Saturday  night  which  left  her  total- 
ly blind  and  deaf.  Her  condition 
owing  to  her  advanced  age  is  con- 
sidered serious.  She  was  in  appar- 
ent good  health  Saturday  attending 
the  funeral  of  her  venerable  neigh- 
bor, James  J.  Decker  on  Pine  street, 
during  the  afternoon  and  in  the  eve- 
ning, visiting  her  nephew,  Edgar 
VanGaasbeek  on  West  Chester  street 
in  the  evening.     It  was  shortly  after, 

returning  home  and  while  sitting  on 
the   piazza   that   she  was  stricken. 


r)8    f'n   Weipweil 
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NEW  WORKSHOP  FOR 
JHEB^ND  WANTED 


jRENTED      QUARTERS 


ON      VX5ET 
STREET  PROVE  TOO  SMALL  FOB 
A  GROWING  INDUSTRY. 


JT0  ASK  PERMANENT  QU 

♦ 

[Wisconsin  Has  Solved  Problem   of   Pro- 
moting Independence  and  Industry 
Among  the  Sightless. 

|A     MODEL      FOR     OTHER      STATES. 


Among   the   unusual   ticcupati 
pued  in  Milwaukee  may  very  [ 
be  classed  tlie  waking  of  will, 
blind    folk    at    the    Wisconsin    Wo;  . 
Sor  the  Blind  at  13^  Vli 
Is    the    only    institution    in    t:. 
jStates    where    the    blind    follow    this 
lot   work. 

It  is  an  inter 
the  same   time  an  encouraging 
Jvatcil   the   afflicted    men    i 
handle    the   pliant    willows 
articles  of  use  which   are  sent 
far   parts   of  the  country.      Pat 
cause   to    behold    th 

in  darkness  always  maki  -  al   to 

the  emotions — ami   encouraging:   because 
these    men.    apparently    helple§s_th      _ 


ijjthey  T5e7""5re  cleEoustratins  Hiat  even 
N  With  one  chief  faculty  withdrawn,  they 
Kay  still  keep  themselves  from  lapsing 
into  the  state  of  dependence  which  is 
the  horror  of  the  healthy-minded.  "In- 
dependence Through  Industry"  has  been 
Chosen  as  the  motto  for  the  workshop, 
mid  right  well  do  its  workers  carry  out 
this   spirit. 

History  of  Movement. 

Two    years    and    a    half    ago    this    hi-, 

titutiou    was    opened — to    be    exact,    on: 

December   16,    1903.      It   -was   a    bitterly 

old    day,   and     only     three     blind     men 

raved    the   wintry    blasts    to    seek   this 

romised   means  of  earning  a   livelihood.' 

The    two    big    rooms    looked    bare    and 

empty,    and    the    blind    men    seemed    lost(' 

mid  the  vacant  spaces.    Today,  twenty-; 

ye    men    work    busily    there,    and    the 

_areroom  is  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  the 

finished  product  which  is  shipped  out 
to  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  as  well 
lis  to  all  parts  of  Wisconsin,  in  addition 
to  the  large  amount  sold  to  Milwaukee 
jdealers,   wholesale  and  retail. 

Use  Domestic  Willows. 

To  illustrate  the  increase  iu  the  work, 
(there  was  paid  to  the  blind  workers  dur-i 
jng  the  first  six  months.  $403.01;  the  fol-i 
lowing  year  they  received  $2262.00.  and 
during  'the  last  year,  $4328.29.  These 
sums  represent  the  amount  actually 
(earned  by  the  men,  after  deducting  the 
(cost  of  the  material  they  worked  with. 
iOne  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  past 
year  is  due  to  the  use  of  the  domestic 
willows.  At  first  imported  willows  were 
used,  but  the  state,  during  the  last  year 
Bas  set  aside  a  certain  portion  of  land 
(Connected  with  various  institutions,  for 
ithe  growing  of  willows,  and  these  have 
been  used,  at  greatly  reduced  cost,  at  the 
workshop.  Oscar  Kuestermanti,  the  su- 
perintendent, in  his  annual  report,  soon 
rto  be  made  to  the  state  board  of  eon-; 
itrol.  will  recommend  that  an  even  larger 
■portion  of  land  be  set  aside  for  this 
purpose  hereafter. 

State  Pays  Expenses. 

The  state  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Institution,  furnishing  the  shop,  the  nec- 
essary tools,  and  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  superintendent  and  several  instruc- 
itors.  All  that  is  received  from  the  sale 
pf  the  wares  goes  to  the  workmen,  de- 
ducting, as  has  been  said,  the  cost  of. 
(the  raw  material.  The  working  capital 
now  in  use  is  £5703.47.  and  Mr.  Kuoster-i 
Eianu  will  recommend,  in  his  report,  that 
the  yearly  appropriation  be  increased  to 
$10,000,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the: 
institution. 

The  workshop  is  unique  in  that  it  has, 
no  home  attached,  and  the  men  provide 
.for  themselves  entirely  independently. 
This  is  deemed  much  better  in  many 
ways,  fostering  the  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  is  so  precious  ,a  tiling,  and 
(eliminating  those  who  have  no  real  de-< 
gire   to  work. 

Period   of  Apprenticeship. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  that  the! 
state  allows  the  institution  to  pay  foij 
bread,  lodging  and  traveling  expenses  to 

ne    amount   of   $75,    for   an    adult   blind 

nan   who   desires  to   come   from   another, 

part   of   the   state   and   learn   the   tradei 

during  the  three  months  of   his  appren-i 

ticeship. 

The  rented  quarters  on  Vliet  street  are 
already  crowded,  and  Mr.  Kuesteruiann 
vill  recommend  that  a  permanent  build- 
ing be  erected  by  the  state  for  the  work-  j 
chop.  Since  the  chief  market  for  the 
fwares  is  in  Milwaukee,  it  is  believed 
jthat  the   institution  should   remain   here. 

It  is  hoped  soon  to  find  some  line  of 
work  in  which  blind  women  may  be; 
helped  to  lie  self-supporting.  The  em- 
ployment of  them  in  the  same  institu- 
tion with  the  men  is  not  advocated,  how-! 
ever,    and    it    is    considered    best    to    find! 

fie  work  which  they  could  do  at  home 
wliieh    uiitrht   be   marketed    fltitfuiali 
of  the  workshop.     At  present 
itermann  receives  from  eerfefiiH 
•   orders   I'm-   crocheted   and   knitted 
■  '•   places  among  the  blind 

w u   on   the  list.     Willow   work   is   not 

possible   as    an    employment    for   women, 

ii    dem: ing    mon     sin  ngl  i;    than    they 

have  to  give  it.  ; 

Many  Touching  Stories. 

If  the  intimate  history  of  the  blind 
workers    at    tin  could    be    told,    it 

would   reveal   manj    a    touching   story   of 
relief  from  id  the  achievement  of 

gelf-support.     The    amounts    received    by 
workers    vary    from    $2    to    $10    per 
week,    and    the    men    nre    at    liberty    to 
work  os  much  or  as  little  as  1 1 

them   from   7    h, 


WHERE  THE  WARES  ARE  MADE. 


!^y.y-T»v.:>-    -■'■$■:<■'■ -j.-.-. .  -  .  .- 
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IMPROVEMENTS  AT 
THE  BLIND  SCHOOL 


i/Superintcndof t  T.,  A.  Futrall  of  the 
Arlansas  Sehtfll  for  the  Blind  has  re- 
turafed  f rAjraSiveek  's  visit  to  his  home 
at  iSKCminwa.  'Mrs.  Futrall,  who  is  in 
ill  health,  remained  there  for  a  few 
days  longer.  Prof.  Futrall  reports  that 
the  crop  prospects  of  eastern  Arkansas 
are  unprecedented  and  that  the  yield 
will  be  the  largest  ever  known,  both 
of   corn  and  cotton. 

A  great  many  improvements  are  'be- 
ing made  at  the  school,  preparatory  for 
the  opening  in  October.  Two  new 
porches  have  been  built  and  another  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  on  the 
front  of  the  main  building,  which  will 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  school.  In 
addition  to  these,  new  floors  are  being 
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Interior  of  Workshop  Is  Light  and  Well  Yentilated,  Though   the  Light  Is   Not 

Much  Needed, 
the  morning  until  (J  in  the  afternoon, 
with  an  hour's  intermission  at  noon. 
The  men  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
city,  many  of  them  walking  more  than 
twenty  blocks  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  Wisconsin  institution,  young  as  it 
is,  has  been  much  studied  by  those  in 
other  states  who  have  at  heart  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  for  the  blind,  and  from 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  the 
Blind  it  received  the  following  tribute, 
embodied  in  its  report  made  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature: 

The  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  workshop 
for  the  blind  has  scored  a  signal  success  in 
his  two  years'  experiment'  with  a  new  in- 
dustry, hitherto  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  schools  and  industrial  homes  in  the 
United  States. 

All  things  considered.  It  seems  to  us  that 
the  manufacture  of  willow  ware  is  likelier 
to  prove  remunerative  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  than  any  of  the  conventional  Indus- ! 
tries  now  in  vogue.  The  methods  aud  re- ! 
salts  of  the  experiment  in  Milwaukee  will 
repay  careful  study  and  seem  full  of  prom- 
ise. 

Every  piece  of  work  which  goes  out 
from  the  workshop  is  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  must  reach  a  high  standard 
before  it  is  accepted  for  the  market.  In 
this  w-ay  the  output  of  the  shop  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  The  ar- 
ticles manufactured  make  a  long  list, 
and  include  clothes  and  laundry  baskets, 
trucks,  railroad  uews  hampers,  clothes 
hampers,  doll  beds,  doll  swings,  baby 
beds,  baby  cradles,  sewing  stands,  knife 
baskets,  wood  baskets,  infant's  outfit  bas- 
kets, picnic  baskets,  office  baskets,  fish 
baskets,  ambulance  and  hospital  trans- 
fer baskets,  pigeon  flying  baskets,  spe- 
cial baker  baskets,  butcher,  and  bushel 
baskets,  steel  bound,  in  any  size;  collec- 
tion baskets,  work  baskets,  traveling  bas- 
kets and  market  baskets.  J 

-  emocrat 


put  in  and  the  intesmr  is  oeing  gen- 
erally put  into  a  better  condition.  A 
water  tank  is  bejng  ejected  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000,  that  wilVprovjide  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  throw  a,,§tream  of  water  to  the 
top  of  the  building,;  which  cannot  be 
done  with  the  present  water  service. 
This  will  be  done  at, a,  saving  of  $75  a 
month. 

ftwtt      Columbus  O.-  -Sun. 

'BLIND  ASYLUM 

\JUR0NS  FOR  IQ07 

At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  trustees  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  held  at  that  institution  ye^tSr-' 
day  afternoon,  Frederick  Pixley  of  Co- 
lumbus was  chosen  as  physical  direc- 
tor and  supervisor  for  the  boys  at- 
tending the  school'.  For  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Pixley  has  been  assistant 
physical  director  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
He  succeeds  J.  V.  Wilson. 

A  sub-committee  consisting  of  Su- 
perintendent Brown,  Steward  Flumer- 
felt  and  H.  P.'Crouse  of  Toledo,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  was 
appointed  to  receive  bids  for  the  coal; 
supply  for  the  coming  winter,  and  wasj 
authorized  to  let  the  contract  at 
meeting  to  be  held  at  the  institution 
next  Monday. 


LITERARY  AND 
^SOCIAL  CLUB  OF 
VvfllflND  PERSONS 


A  club  composed  entirely  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  see  has  been  formed  by  a 
number  of  the  graduates  of  the  Colorado 
School  for  the  Blind.  At  a  meeting  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Anna  Herpich,  1787 
South  Logan  avenue,  the  preliminary 
steps  to  further  the  acquaintance  of  the 
blind  of  Denver  were  taken.  Later  some 
course  of  Instruction  Is  to  be  determined 
upon. 

Miss  Herpich  is  the  secretary  of  the 
new  organization  and  has  charge  of  all 
applications  for  membership,  to  which 
any  person  of  good  character,  who  is 
unable  to  see,  Is  eligible.  Mrs.  W.  Pope 
of  1727  West  Thirty-ninth  avenue  will  en- 
tertain the  club  Sept.  i. 


br  i  w.&t-  .  All 


""""Superior,  Wit, 

AUw  *A    aid 

HOME  FOR  THE  AID 
-^  BLIND 

MILWAUKEE     WOMAN      HERE      IN 

INTERESTS  OF  ONE  THAT  IS; 

DOING    GOOD    WORK. 


Miss  Jessie  C.  Starkweather  is  here 
from  Milwaukee  in  the  interest  of  the 
Fellows  school  for  blind  and  ohildren 
with  defective  vision  located  in  that 
city.  The  institution  was  founded  by 
Misa  Fellows  over  three  years  ago 
and  has  been  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  ever  since  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  oases  where  the  par- 
ents of  the  children  are  able  to  pay 
something.  Miss  Starkweather  will 
spend  the  time  here  working  with 
clubs  and  other  people  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  home  and  looking  up  child- 
ren. 

While  here  Miss  Starkweather  hopes 
to  interest  two  doctors  to  take  posi- 
tions on  the  Superior  local  board.  In 
Milwaukee  the  physicians  give  their 
services  operating  on  children  and 
helping  them  in  every  way.  The  child- 
ren preferred  are  the  very  young  ones 
who  are  easier  to  influence  than  the 
older  ones.  The  right  children  are  put 
into  the  Milwaukee  public  schools  and 
all  are  taught  with  children  that  caii 
see,  it  being  the  idea  of  the  directors 
of  the  institution  that  It  is  undesirable 
to   segregate   the  blind. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  subscrip- 
tion soliciting  that  is  being  made  Is  to 
secure  money  to  purchase  property  so 
that  the  institution  may  own  its  own 
home.  Miss  Starkweather  expects  to 
remain  here  a  couple  of  weeks.         J 

WORCESTER   CMASSO   GAZETTE. 


.W^dnesc'ay,  Auq.  22,  1966. 

INSTRUCTING  THE  BLIND. 


A  workshop  has  been  opened  and 
home  teaching  for  both  sexes  now  pro- 
vided by  the  New  York  association  for 
the  Blind.  Blind  teachers  give  instruc- 
tion in  type-writing,  reading,  writing, 
? nittlng  and  musical  notation.  The  as- 
ociation  has  to  care  for  all  sorts  of 
workers.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  diffi- 
culty in  t  doing  the  simplest  things, 
while  others  show  great  quickness  in 
earning.  They  learn  much  from  each 
ther.  A  seeing  man  superintends  the 
room  -  making     and     instruction,     and 

akes  sure  that  the  finished  product  is 

arketable. 

Expert  blind  chair-caners  who  work 
in  the  shops  teach  the  novices  there. 
These  teachers  are  paid  by  the  associa- 
tion for  the  time  which  they  give  for  in- 
struction as  well  as  for  their  work. Some 
applicants  who  have  already  learned 
their  trade,  for  lack  of  a  middleman 
have  been  living  in  enforced  idleness. 

Any  blind  man  who  has  lived  in 
Greater  New  York  for  two  years  and  is 
physically  qualified,  who  wishes  to 
learn  chair  caning  or  broom  making. 
Is  given  a  chance  to  do  so.  One  of  the 
best  workers  in  the  shop,  although  an 
esnert  cb.air  caner  Before      he      came 


there,  lived  on  alms  because  no  on« 
would  give  him  the  work  for  which 
he  asked. 

Writing  to  Charities,  Miss  Winifred 
Holt,  secretary  of  the  association,  says: 

"One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
shop  is  that  it  gives  a  blind  worker 
what  Helen  Keller  calls  'his  right  as  a 
human  being  to  share  God's  greatest 
gilt,  (lie  privilege  of  man  to  go  forth 
unto  his  work'  while  at  the  same  time 
it  does  not  disturb  his  home  relations 
nor  'institutionalize'  him.  It  offers  him 
the    opportunity    and    the    'satisfaction 


which  cornea  from  lucrative  toil.'  'but 
to  mix  with  the  Bighted 
world  and  to  share  Its  Interests  and  re- 
sponslbilttiee. 

"Great  good  will  exists  among  the 
workmen.  A  newcomer  at  the  shop  Is 
ime  and  quickly  learns  his  way 
iboul  the  place.  Most  of  the  men  Join 
the  Blind  Men's  club,  which  exists  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  men,  for  their 
nee  mentally,  morally,  physically 
and  financially,  It  Is  held  under  the  di- 
rection of  Bsbclation  and  the  pres- 
ident is  a  blind  professor. 

"The  blind  have  chosen  for  the  mot- 
to of  the  association,  'Light  Through 
Work,'  They  need  work  now  at  the 
shop.  No.  147  East  42d  street,  where 
anj  visitors  are  welcome.  Every  chair 
caned  and  every  broom  sold  there  helps 
[nd  man  to  become  a  wage  earner. 
In  a  show  ease  at  the  shop  may  be 
si,  i]  cxainpl'  s  of  the  work  of  the  blind 
women  (some  the  result  of  home  teach- 
ing), which  Is  sold  by  the  association 
for  the  benefit   of  the  women. 

"The  blind  of  New  York  are  seeking 
to  lift  themselves  from  a  class  Of  de- 
pendents, and  to  become  as  far  as  pos- 
sible independent  and  self  supporting 
The  association  shows  that  It  is  possi- 
ble to  carry  out  their  wishes  and  Its 
success  now  rests  largely  with  the  gen> 
erosit.v  ond  co-operation  of  the   m>>»»«  " 

**K  iciiaaapolis,  IncL-Sua. 

I  INSTITUTIONS  AT  THE  FAIR 


State  Will  Put  on  Display  Many 
Interesting  Exhibits. 


■ 

The  Indiana  Institution  Jpr  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  Indiana  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  the  Indiana 
School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth,  the  In- 
diana Boys'  School,  the  Indiana  Reform- 
atory and  the  Indiana  Industrial  School 
for  girls,  are  preparing  for  special  ex- 
hibits at  the  stae  fair.  These  exhibits 
willtake  considerable  space  and  will  in- 
dicate what  is  being  done  in  the  institu- 
tions. The  cornclubs  in  the  state  also  will 
have  exhibits,  and  many  public  schools 
are  preparing  displays.  The  work  will  bo 
both  literary  and  industrial,  and  the  se- 
lection will  be  left  to  superintendents. 
The  board  of  agriculture  wishe  to  encour- 
age such  work  among  the  ruraal  schools. 


AM    ikik  i  tiua 

1  BLIND  SCHOOL— By  Septemfcri-  10. 
the  tlaie  set  for  -tbj&JopWfing  of  the 
stateXicHaftyjflto^  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  ™f  Ifnfho,  it  is  said  the  old  Cen- 
tral school  building  will  be  ready  to 
receive  the  pupils,  who,  it  is  estimated 
will  number  about  55.  Several  of  the 
unfortunate  pupils  who  have  nearly 
completed  courses  in  schools  outside 
of  the  state  will  probably  be  sent|_ 
to  those  this  fall  at  the  expense 
Idaho. 

At**  m  »9«V 

How  tha  Blind  Are- Helpetfr^"""' 
ffGhio  has  done 
an-  a -i  which  commends  it  to  all 
charitable  and  sympathetic  people 
and  to  the*  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
every  deserving  blind  person  in  thej 
state  of  Ohio.  Under  this  beneficent 
act  every  worthy  blind  person  is  paid 
$25  every  three  months  through  an 
order    drawn   bv    the    county    auditor 

the 


on  the  treasury  of  the  county 
fund  at  the  county  treasurer's  dis-l 
posal  being  provided  for  by  the  com- 1 
missioners  by  a  tax  on  the  property 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  county. 


ry  blind  |  s  to  make  an 

application  for  relief,  to  the  county 
audi  tor,  who  certifies  the  case  to  thj 
(reasurer  and  an  order  is  drawn  foi 
this  money,  $25  every  three  months 
This  amount  of  $100  each  year  is 
he.   paid  ipplicants   during  Hi 

Or  until  this   disability     is     ren 

80ST0N.  MASS.,  EVENING  HERALD. 


Friday,  Aug.  24,  1908. 
TO  GET  IDEAS  FOR  AID 
TO  THE  BLIND  OF  MAINE 


\* 


Portland    Director    of    Maine    Institu- 
tion   Studying  Trades    Metl- 
ods  in  Connecticut. 

[Special  i)'s|i;it.  ii  t.,  tht  Boston  Herald.] 

HARTFORD,    it,.    Aug.    Ul.    1906.       To 

study    the    methods   used    in    the    trades 

department  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  William  J.  Ryan  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  one  of  the  board  of  Q 
tors  of  the  Maine  institution  for  the 
blind,  is  spending  this  week  in  this 
It  was  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Ityan.  who  Is  himself  blind,  that 
the  Maine  institution  was  Incorporated 
pn  June  23.  last  year. 

A   considerable   amount   of   monev   has 
been   raised'  In   the   state,   and    it    i«   ex- 
pected   that   at    the    next   session    of    the 
Maine  Legislature  an  appropriation   will 
>e  granted  for  the  work.     No   work 
las  yet   been   established,   and    those 
erested    are    looking    about    to 
lets    methods    to    be   employed.     Aci 
ng  to  Mr.   Ryan    there  are   hundred 
Into  lb     lil)  i  nl     in     Maine    who    have    lone 
oeen  "''*»•&    pitiable    state    of    helpl 
less    becatiSG   of  no   educational    ailvan- 
ages.     Miss    Helen    Keller    has    written 
i  stirring  letter  to  the  people  of  Maine 
urging  thenLtOJMti^gpa^"^"*"*^- ■"■" 

■"•  irooklyn.N.Y.-'nme* 

AUG 

Blind  Candidate   Arrested. 

ATLANTA,  Ga.,  Aug.  24.— J.  E.  Osborne, 
the  blind  candidate  for  Governor  of  Georgia, 
recently  nominated  by  the  Socialist:- 
Governor  of  Georgia,  was  arrested  last  night 
for  making  a  campaign  speech  for  Governor 
on  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  without  first  get- 
ting a  permit  to  speak  from  the  Mayor.  He 
had  an  audience  of  500  persons  when 
campaign  was  abbreviated.  He  will  be  tried 
I  in  police  court  this  afternoon. 


Obitna-y  \stcs. 

^harn.fc^iSg'-^er 

QesB°ten^ST^a6 
3    JUfct   arrived    by 


vacation.   -Mr.  TisdMe  wnt  1    hati  eDPnt  his 


vacation.  Mt.  Tisdele  W<  i.  naxi  eDPnt  his 
out  New  England  as  ,  To  ,kuora  fhroueh- 
r  mncest  veteran  of  ?hlectu?,(r  an<i  as  the 
England.  He  entered  fhflvil  War  ™  New 
rears  old  and  and  served  „«  P8^,  wh<«  10 
modore  Ringgold  on  boirrt/t  orc'Pr'r  I 
I  he  Commodore  s?nr,f-e  l" 
before  the  end  of  the XrT  t0  his  ho™e 
entrance  into  the  VavVi  S"j  t;1  Prepare  for 
the  sight  of  hiVfV^1^;-'  «y,but  he  losT 
."Mured  on  board  the  fr?-f.'*^,l,V1,had  been 
later  Tisdale  became  fotaify^in^  Pj*™ 

SOMERViLLE    (MASS.)   JOURNAL 


*.        Frldsy,  Aug    24,    1906. 

SEEK     FREE    POSTAGE     FOR    BL^XD. 
A    few    weeks    ago,  the   parliament    of 

Great  Britain  passed  aji  act,  which  will 
so  into  effect  the  first  of  September,  fix- 
ing the  rate  on  embossed  matter  for  the 
blind  to  read,  at  the  following  liberal 
-rates:  On  packages  weighing  not  over 
two  ounces,  one  halfpenny,  or  one  cent; 
weighing  from  two  ounces  to  two  pounds', 
one  penny,  or  two  cents;  from  two  to  five 
pounds,  three  half  pence,  or  three  cents 

Until  lately,  postage  in  Engiand  on  this 
matter  has  been  higher  even  than  in  this 
country,  not  having  been  reduced  when 
certain  reductions  were  made  on  ink  print 
bo  these  merely  nominal  rates  are  a  -reat 
ooon  to  the  blind  of  the  mother  country. 


^ 


Canada  has  given  her  buna  entire  rrec 
postage  for  several  years,  and  Australia 
and  other  colonies  have  followed  suit. 

In  this  country,  nearly  two  years  ago, 
a  free  library  post  was  granted  to  the 
blind,  on  matter  sent  out,  free  of  cnarge, 
from  the  institutions  and  libraries,  but  if  a 
blind  person  bought  a  book,  or  paid  sub- 
scription for  a  periodical,  it  became  sub- 
ject to  postage,  and  a  book  weighing  from 
four  to  five  pounds,  which  is  the  common 
size,  would  cost  heavily  for  postage.  But 
the  embossed  book  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds,  printed  in  ink,  would  not  weigh 
over  four  ounces,  and  in  such  shape  could 
be  sent  for  one  cent. 

It  is  only  just,  therefore,  that  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  the  blind  should  be 
granted  in  this  country,  and  a  petition,  al- 
ready signed  by  many  thousands  of  blind 
persons  and  their  seeing  friends  has  been 
prepared  and  will  be  presented  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  congress,  granting  en- 
tire free  postage  on  embossed  reading  for 
the  blind.  One  iof  the  Massachusetts 
senators  has  agreed  to  champion  the  bill, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  every  senator  and 
most  of  the  members  of  the  house  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  this  petition,  signed 
by  their  own  blind   constituents. 


DEPARTMENT  FOR  BLIND 


bly  Be  Established  In  the 
Free  Publio  Library. 


It  is  believed  that  a  department  for 
the  use  of  blind  readers  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Louisville  Free  Public  Li- 
brary when  the  new  building  is  com- 
pleted. 

Morrison  Heady,  one  of  the  blind  pat- 
rons of  the  library,  and  the  author  of 
jeveral  well-known  works    of    various 
nature,  has  offered  the  library  some  for- 
ty or  fifty  volumes  of  his  own  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  the  proposed  department.    Mr. 
Heady    first    conceived    the   idea   of    a 
department  for  the  blind,     and     some 
times  since  petitioned  several   trustees 
o£  the  library  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  department.    The  matter  was  ta- 
ken under  advisement,   and  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  present  quarters   of  the1 
library  are   too   cramped    to   permit  of 
the  extension,  but  it  was  thought  that 
In  the  new  building  such  a  department 
would   add   much   to   the   efficiency   ofi 
the  library.  Mr.  Heady  has  been  joinecf 
In   his  petition  by  several  well-knoww 
blind  persons.  £ 

NEW  LONDON  tCONN.V  BAY. 


Saturday,   Aug.  25,  1906. 

BLIP  LECTURER 
DIES  II BOSTI 


ALBERT    E.    TISDALE,   FORMERLY 

OF  NEW  LONDON",  OVERCOME 

BY   HEAT. 


Albert    E.    Tisdale,    a    famous    blind 

lectui    :    resident  of   this  city, 

was  i  rcorne  by  the  heat  in  Boston  | 
Thursday  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.1 
II     h  rrived  by  a  steamer  from 

he  had   been  spending  a 
Mr     Tisdale      was      known 
■  ;;.  .     Engla  nd!     a  lecturer 
mngest   naval   veteran   of 
th  e  C  i  v  i  1 

He    entet  i  d    the      navy      when      ten 


years  ot  age  ana  serveu  as  an  orderly 
to  Commodore  Ringgold  on  the  frigate 
Sabidt.  Commodore  Ringgold  sent 
Tisdale  home  before  the  close  of  the 
war  to  prepare  for  entrance  to  the 
naval  academy.  Trouble  with  his 
eyesight  set  in,  however,  and  in  a 
short  time  young  Tisdale  became 
blind. 

It  was  always  held  by  his  friends 
here  that  the  blindness  was  caused  ly- 
ing on  the  deck  of  the  frigate  nights 
and  gazing  up  into  the  bright  moon- 
light, a  habit  which  Tisdale  was 
strongly  addicted  to.  He  always  wore 
blue  glasses.  Capt.  George  Crocker  of 
the  steamers  Block  Island  and  Mon- 
tauk  served  on  the  frigate  Sabine  with 
Tisdale. 


TO  CURE  FOR 


I 


Department  of  Health  Issues 
Paper  by  Expert  on  Treat- 
ment of  the  Sightless 


Should  Be  Brought  Up  as   Far  as 
Fossible     Like    Natural      Per- 


sons 


Following  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of 
medical  papers  for  the  instruction  of  the 
public,  prepared  by  well-known  experts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  Charities, 
CAKE  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND  CHILD. 

BY  EDWARD  B.  ALLEN. 
Principal  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  Ovei'brook. 
How  shall  parents  manage  their  blind 
children  in  their  early  years  at  home  and 
how  bring  them  up?  If  you  have  a  blind 
child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it  to, 
you  to  be  tended  with  unusual  love  and 
care.  If  you  give  it  proper  care,  and  it 
lives  to  grow  up,  it  will  be  a  capable  and 
happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its  place 
in  life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  neglect  or  spoil 
your  child,  it  will  then  be  a  poor  bit  of 
humanity,  a  burden  both  to  you  and  to 
itself.  Hence,  attend  to  the  following 
rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it 
were  a  seeing  child,  and  try  as  early  as 
possible  to  make  it  put  its  body  and  mind 
into  action.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  use 
its  hands,  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk 
to  it,  sing  to  it  and  give  it  toys  that 
make  a  noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and 
rouse  its  mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age 
when  seeing  children  learn. 

o.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in 
one  place  alone  and  unoccupied,  but  en- 
courage it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in 
the  house,  in  the  yard,  and,  when  older, 
even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know 
by  touch  all  objects  around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible,  teach  the  child 
to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash  itself,  to 
comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes, 
and,  when  at  the  table,  to  use ;  properly 
spoon  fork  and  knife.  A  blind  child  can 
do  all  these  things  as  well  as  a  seeing 
child,  but  you  must  give  it  much  prac- 
tice in  doing  them,  because  it  cannot 
learn  by   observation. 

WATCH  CHILD'S  MANNERS. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child's  personal 
appearance.  It  cannot  see  how  others' 
act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which 
are  disagreeable  to  its  companions.  Some 
of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind! 
children  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting 
the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into1 
the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the 
arms,  stooping  and  hanging  the  head  in 
walking  and  bending  over  in  sitting.     As 
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soon  as" "you  observe  such  practices  in 
your  child,  vou  should  make  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  break  them  up;,  for,  if  they 
once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling 
may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as 
much  as  possible  with  seeing  children, 
and  to  romp  often  with  them  out-of- 
doors.  Frequently  take  the  child  walk- 
ing, and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physi- 
cal exercises.  If  it  is  obliged  to  sit  still, 
you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles, 
blocks,  a  doll,  a  harmonica,  or  such  other 
toys  as  appeal  to  touch' and  to  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of 
the  world  about  it,  you  must  let  it  touch 
all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and 
must  teach  it  to  appreciate  space  and 
distance  by  actual  measurement.  To 
cultivate  its  sense  of  touch,  let  it  handle 
familiar  objects,  like  different  woods, 
plants  and  coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early 
as  possible  in  household  duties.  Allow  it 
to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to  6hell  and 
pick  over  beans,  peas  and  nuts;  to  clean 
furniture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash 
dishes;  to  grind  the  coffee;  to  peel  the  po- 
tatoes; to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden; 
to  feed  the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and 
other  domestic  animals.  You  can  also 
occupy  the  child  pretty  well  in  easy  handi- 
work, such  as  winding  yarn,  braiding  the 
hair  and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and 
often;  for  since  it  cannot  read  the  loving 
care  which  is  written  on  your  face,  it 
has  special  need  to  hear  your  voice.  Ask 
the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or 
feels,  and  induce  it  to  ask  many  ques- 
tions as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your 
child;  for  the  blind  child  is  more  atten- 
tive to  all  which  it  hears  than  the  seeing 
child  is,  and  for  this  reason  retains  it 
better. 

DO  NOT  PITY  INFIRMITY 

11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your 
child,  never  indulge  in  expressions  of  pity 
for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else 
to  do  so.  Such  expressions  can  only 
discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather 
seek  to  encourage  it  and  keep  it  en- 
gaged in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it 
may  strive  cheerfully  and  courageously 
to  be  independent  later  in  life,  and  to  do 
without  external  consolation  and  assist- 
ance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise 
its  memory.  A  good  memory  ivill  later 
be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to 
memory  such  proverbs,  short  poems  and 
stories  as  it   enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child's  moral  and  re- 
ligious nature  can  be  developed  just  as 
early    as   the   seeing   child. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school 
age  (6  years  old),  send  it  if  possible,  to 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you  must 
apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in 
advance.  The  superintendent  will  then 
tell  you  what  questions  you  will  have 
to  answer  before  your  child  can  be  ad- 
mitted. 

15.  If  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitution before  it  is  7,  then  send  it  with 
its  seeing  mates  to  a  public  school.  In 
this  case  you  should  beg  the  teacher  to 
write  to  the  superintendent  of  jin  insti- 
tution for  the  blind,  or,  better,  to  visit 
such  a  place  so  that  he  may  'earn  some- 
thing of  the  way  blind  children  are 
taught,  and  that  he  may  get.  the  neces- 
sary special  appliances,  such  as  books  em- 
bossed for  the  blind  and  some  instrument 
for  writing. 

The  above  advice  is  the  result  of  the 
experience  of  many  years.  Would  that 
every  one  reading  it  should  take  pains  to 
spread  the  information  among  the  people 
by  word  and  deed,  and  would  that  the 
excellent  editorial  staffs  of  the  various 
newspapers  should  take  notice  of  it  and 
publish  it  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
If  a  single  blind  child  is  saved  from  neg- 
lect by  this  means  a  dreadful  misfortuneJ 
will  be  averted.  Jt 
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BLINDJ&yjaJOAN 

Miss  oatnaTihe  Landers,  of  Pitts- 
burg, is  "the  guest  of  Miss  Grace  Croll, 
333  East  King  street.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Miss  Lanfers  is  blind  in  both 
ayes,  she  is  an  accomplished  pianist 
^aVtrT^erforms  upon  that  intrument 
with  marvelous  facility  and  expression. 
C'i'itjarjMto  general  expectations  and 
•differing  from  most  blind  musicians, 
Miss  Landers  does  not  "play  by  ear" 
but  learns  a  composition  by  having 
some  other  pianist  read  aloud  the  notes 


and  chords  forming  the  pUre  and  she 
memorizes  each  strain  thus  read.  Her 
repertoire  Includes  difficult  classical) 
selections  as   well  as  popular  airs.     ^> 

BOSTON.    MASS.,    MORNING   HERAUB 


Mor>dav.  Aug,  27,  1906. 

CAR  HITS  BLIND  MAN. 


While 
street, 
evening 
of  age, 
avenue, 
thrown 
di  rgaf 


attempting  to  cross  Washington 
at  Massachusetts  avenue,  last 
Frederick  Pendergast,  60  years 
and  blind,  of  G7S  Massachusetts 
was  struck  by  a  street  car  and 
heavily  to  the  pavements.  Pen- 
received  a  painful  injury  to  his 
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BROOKLYN'S  BUND  FOLKS 

RECEIVE  THE  Mill  DOLE 


Each  Sightless  Person  Gets  $51 
from  City. 


unfortunate;  would  lose  all  his  money  wnen 
he  could  be  induced  to  enter  these  places. 

The  new  system  is  working  out  in  a  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  The  600  did  not  apply 
to-day,  only  250  being  notified  to  come,  and 
the  rest  will  receive  their  money  to-morrow 
and  Wednesday.  In  this  way  the  long  wait- 
ing is  eliminated.  Also  the  money  does 
not  have  to  be  transferred  so  often  and  pay- 
ment starts  at  10  o'clock.  The  last  man 
was  paid  to-day  before  11:80.  Undor  the 
close  supervision  of  the  paymaster's  office 
success  for  an  impoBtor  is  practically  im- 
possible. 

It  was  a  joyous  lot  whioh  received  money 
to-day,  despite  their  affliction.  Each  out- 
stretohed  hand  that  was  raised  quivering  to 
the  window  had  $51  dollars  dropped  into 
it.  There  were  two  $20  gold  pieces,  one 
$10  gold  piece  and  one  Bilver  dollar.  The 
money  is  paid  in  gold  because,  once  the 
sensitive  hand  of  the  blind  man  is  closed 
upon  it,  he  knows  what  he  has  got,  and 
there  is  no  crook  sharp  enough  to  get  it 
away  from  him.  The  officers  aid  them,  too, 
as  much  as  possible  in  securing  their  money 
from  theft.  — , ^** 

'  BLIND  AND  PARALYZED,  SHE 
..RECOVERS  IN  BELLEVDE 


■ 
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The  sum  of  $"51  each  was  distributed  to- 
da?Vthe  h,iU poor  of  Brooklyn  on^e- 
X.  c  „f  tW.  frt-1  of  New  York,  it  was 
th  e«  toMSe  old  City  of  New  York 
for  manr  rears  to  make  a  yearly  appropn- 
at  off  for  the  blind  poor.  After  consolida- 
te the  custom  was  continued  and  ex- 
tended to  Brooklyn. 

There  was  a  total  sum  appropriated  this 
year  and  when  the  number  of  persons  o 
benefit  by  it  were  ascertained  it  was  di- 
vided     The  sum  going  to  each  amounted 

|toT&  are  428  persons  in  this  borough 
Jo  wm  receive  the  sum.  The  distr.bu- 
Tion  was  commenced  this  morning  m  Room 
4  of  the  Municipal  Building.  «*««*•* 

The  money  was  appropriated  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate. 

*~~    j&  Y.  Em  **& 


CITY  BLIND  PAID  OFF. 


250  Get  951  Bach  fills  Morning 
Under    New.fSystem. 

To-day  for  the  first  time  the  blind  peo- 
ple of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  realized 
the  steps  Chat  have  been  taken  in  the  De- 
partment of  Charities  for  their  convenience 
and  cortifort  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
giving  of  charitable  money.  Instead  ol 
having  to  stand  out  in  the  sun  on  the  dock 
at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street 
for  hours,  they  come  in  small  numbers  to 
the  paymaster's  office  at  65  Beade  street, 
.where  the  first  lot  of  250  were  paid  off  this 
morning. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  change. 
There  are  625  blind  persons  to  receive  money 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  under  the 
old  system    all  came  for  payment  on  the 
same  day.    They  commenced  lining  up  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  last  man 
was  usually  paid  some  time  after  12     The 
money  had  to  be  drawn  from  the  bank, 
taken  to  the  paymaster's  office  on  Reade 
street,    then  taken  to  East    Twenty-sixth 
street,  and  it  was  11  o'clock  before  the  pay- 
ment could  be  started.    It  it  ramed,  the 
blind  had  a  most  uncomfortable  time  of  it. 
There  were  also  many  saloons  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  it  is  said    that    many  times  an 
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Victim  of  Car  Accident  Is  Saved 
by  Remarkable  Surgery. 


BROKEN  BACK  AGAIN  SOUND 


Operation  Shows  Splinters  of   Verte- 
brae Pressing  on  Spinal  Cord  and 
Removal  Brings  About  Cure. 


Having  recovered  from  a  broken  back, 
complete  paralysis  and  total  blindness,  as 
the  result  of  six  months'  treatment  in 
Bellevue  Hospital,  Mrs.  Ella  Schuster,  50 
years  old,  of  No.  217  Avenue  A,  will  this 
week  go  forth  from  the  institution  an  evi- 
dence of  the  newest  triumph  of  surgical 
skill. 

On  February  3  last  Mrs.  Schuster  was 
run  over  by  a  trolley  car  at  Thirteenth 
street  and  Avenue  A.  The  car  knocked  her 
down  as  she  was  crossing  the  street  and 
the  front  wheel  of  the  trolley  crushed  her 
spine.  Dr.  G.  Lindsay  of  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital answered  the  call  for  an  ambulance. 
He  saw  the  woman's  critical  condition  and 
had  her  removed  to  the  hospital  with  all 
care,  so  that  the  ambulance  would  not  jar 
the  already  crushed  spinal  column. 

Mrs.  Schuster  was  nardiy  alive  when  she 
reached  the  institution.  Sl.e  was  placed 
cpon  a  rubber  and  water  bed.  Then  it  was 
found  she  was  suffering  from  complete 
paralysis.  She  could  not  move  a  muscle, 
not  even  to  eat  nor  to  raise  an  eyelid.  When 
here  eyelids  were  he:d  open  it  was  also 
iound   that  the  woman  was  wholly  blind. 

A  few  days  after  the  woman  was  taken 
to  Bellevue  it  was  decided  that  an  opera- 
tion was  the  onlv  way  »o  save  her  life,  'the 
knife  revealed  the  extent  of  the  woman's 
{spinal  injuries.  The  surgeons  laid  open  the 
dorsal  region  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
inches.  They  found  that  five  of  the  verte- 
brae had  been  broken  and  parts  of  the 
broken  bone  were  pressing  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  causing  the  paralysis.  They  removed 
the  broken  piecrs  of  b*»nte.  Then  came  the 
delicate  part  of  the  operation,  when  the 
surgeons  enveloped  the  spinal  cord  with 
rubber  tissue  to  prevent  irritation  from  the 
rough  and  broken  ed^cs  of  the  vertebrae. 
They  then  carefully  sewed  up  the  dura 
mater,  the  tough  fibrjus  membrane  which 
envelopes  the  spinal  cord. 

The  woman  was  then  placed  on  a  rubber 
cot  seven  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  operating  room  her  entire 
body  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  plaster  cast. 
She  remained  In  this  for  more  than  a 
month.  The  doctors  who  performed  the 
operation  on  Mrs.  Schuster  were  Dr.  G. 
Lindsay.  Dr.  Lucius  W.  Hotchkiss  and  Dr. 
Robert  Carter. 

The  physicians  in  Bellevue  feel  confident 
that  Mrs.  Schuster  can  leave  the  institu- 
tion this  week.  She  has  almost  completely 
recovered.  The  last  trace  of  the  paralysis 
has  left  her.  She  has  perfect  control  over 
every  muscle  in  her  body.  She  can  read  as 
well  as  ever.  Her  appetite  is  good.  She 
also  sleeps  well.  She  is  now  up  and  around  I 
in  the  hospital  wards. 


CITY'S  BUHD  FUND 

"IS  BISTRIBUTID. 

"jAejfefVy'    blind    received    their   an- 
nual   bounty    Monday. 

peraoi 

received  $nl. 

$50    a    he;id.       Tho  ho    re 

ceK  '  n    public 

not 

receiving  aid    were 

mhattan  and  the  Bronx, 

1,    17;    Brooklyn   and    Queens 

42S. 

From  i^ 

"16  86. 

DEPENDENT  BLIND  GET 

$aT  EACH  FROM  CITY. 

Go   to   the    r<iyma»ter   Led    by   chil- 
dren   an.l  Dog»- Three  Da>« 
for    Parutcn*. 

The    city    appropriated    $54,570    for 
dependent  blind  this  year,  as 
torn,  and  Paymaster  Tlmmerman he gar, 
distributing  the  fund  yesterday.    In  pre- 
vious years  one  day  was   set  aside     or 
the  distribution,  and  many  of  the  a 
ed  were  forced  to  stand  in  line  for  hours 
to   await   their    turn.     This    year   three 
days  have  been  appointed.    A  bounty ot 
S5l"is  awarded  to  each  dePenae"V    Ll.f 
year   it   was  $50,    the  amount  being   «- 

"ttarlv^yStordav    morning    the.    blind 
claimants?  fome  led  by  ohildrer .a  te| 
wise  little  dogs  and  still  othere  re 
on    faithful   f^^s;,,TSrt. 
arriving     at     Fay™"VLr  ,nt0   the   hands 
office      He  counted  coin  raio  ""=  " 

gfe  swaJKsa  gas 

nomination*.  Into  the  pa  m  of  each  ^ !-. 
Tlmmerman  deposited  t  wo  J20  |ve, 
pieces,  one  $10  g °la  ^^f  murmured 
SSf'flA.      TherT^you ng    and 

£e.etherleta5   a°  WffVS    * 
from  a  charitable    Institution.     In 

Queens,  428,    and   in    Richmond.  17. 
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C/ty's  Annua 
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YING  THE  BLIMJ. 


Cfty's  Annual  Bounty  $1  More  This  Year 
Than  Last. 

The  payment  of  the  city's  annual  bounty  to 
the  blind  adult  poor  of  the  municipality  besan 
yesterday  at  the  office  of  the  City  Paymaster, 
John  H.  Tlmmerman,  and  will  continue  two 
more  days.  This  custom  is  so  old  that  the 
mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  but 
this  year  there  has  been  an  innovation  In  the 
method  of  payment. 

Formerly  only  one  day  was  set  apart  for  the 
distribution,  and  this  meant  that  many  of  the 
unfortunate  recipients  had  to  wait  hours  f»r 
their  turn.  This  year  the  payment  is  being  dis- 
tributed over  three  days  and  no  one  is  kept 
waiting. 

Every  year  the  city  appropriates  a  certain 
amount  for  this  purpose,  and  the  sum  is  divide  1 
among  such  of  the  blind  population  as  are  de- 
pendent upon  their  own  exertions  or  upon  re- 
latives, those  receiving  aid  from  other  sources 
being  excluded. 

The  appropriation  this  year  was  554.570.  and 
this  divided  among  1,070  makes  $51  apiece — SI 
more  than  last  year.  The  money  Is  paid  in  coin 
—  two  $20  gold  pieces,  one  $10  piece  and  one 
silver  dolk  r — as  the  recipients  would  not  be 
able  to  use  paper  money.  They  do  not  know 
until  the  money  is  placed  in  their  hands  how 
much  they  are  to  get.  and  the  payment"  is  a  most 
pathetic  sight.  Some  receive  the  dole  with 
apathy,  but  the  majority  are  overcome  with 
gratitude.  If  any  are  unable  to  come  for  the 
money  It  is  sent  to  their  homes  by  special  mes- 
sengers. 


City's  Blind  Fund  Distributed. 

The    city's    blind    receive^    their    annua! 
ounty  yesterda  :■  -  sum  of  $54,370  was 

isjribujed.  ,  Each  person  received  $51. 
L,ast\aaT  the  sum  was  $50  a  head.  Those 
■erson^  who  receive  aid  from  publio.  in- 
Jitutions  did  not  participate  in  the  boun- 
Those  receiving  aid  were  distributed 
follows:  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx, 
625;  Richmond*  17;  Brooklyn  and  Queens, 


JJIMffltoONTHE  BOARD 

SCHOOL    SUPERINTENDENT    POR 
SIMPLIFIED  SPELLING. 


Suggestion  that  the  New  Style  Be 
Used  in  Books  for  tile  Blind,  De- 
creasing Their  Cost  and  Malting 
Easier  the  Labor,  of  Reading-More 
Adhesions  to   the   "Reformed"   List. 


children,  like  those  who  can  see,  must 
spend  some  time  and  energy  in  overcom- 
ing the  illogical  spellings  of  English,  and 
"they  would  profit  by  the  general  adoption 
of  a  system  of  spelling  in. wh'|ch  analogy 
would  be  a  fairly  .safe,  guide  to  the  correct 
grouping  of  the  letters." 

Mr. .  Wait's  statement  is  one  of  several 
secm'ed  by  the  Simplified  Spelling,  Board, 
in  a  recent  investigation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  simplified  spelling  to  the  education 
of  the  blind  and  of  deaf  mutes.  A  num- 
ber of  heads  of  institutions  of  this  charac- 
ter are  among  the  signers  of  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board's  adhesion  card. 

Simplified  spoiling  is  enjoying  a  wave  of 
'popularity  just  '  now,  according  to  Dr. 
Charles-  P.  G.  Scott,  which  is  most  gratify- 
ing to  the  board.  The  requests  for  lists 
of  "reformed"  words  are  reaching  the  of- 
fice in  an  increasing  volume.  The  card 
index  of  "adhesion"  supporters  has  alsi 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  numbers 
nearly  -800  names. 


TRAGIC    SPECTACLE. 


William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  York  city,  it  was  announced 
to-day,  has  accepted  membership  in  the- 
simplified  spelling  board.  Dr.  Maxwell  is  in 
Europe  at  present,  and  is  expected  back 
about  the  middle   of   September. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the 
application  of  simplified  spelling  to  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  made  to-day 
by  William  B.  Wait,  principal  emeritus  of 
the  New' York  Institution  for  the  Blind: 

"Undoubtedly  simplified  spelling,  if  it 
were  generally  accepted,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind— fully  as  great  as  it 
would  be  to  those  who  can  see.  For  tho 
blind  child  can  hear  and  speak,  but  must 
learn  to  translate  sounds,  not  into  ordi- 
nary letters,  but  into  raised  dots  to  be  read 
by  the  fingers.  These  dots  are  arranged  in 
combinations  to  represent  the  various  let- 
ters and  inasmuch  as  they  must  be  sepa- 
rated enough  to  enable  the  finger  to  recog- 
nize them,  each  letter,  or  at  least  each  let- 
ter which  is  made  of  two  or  more  dots  m 
a  line  occupies  more  space  than  a  single 
letter  in  ordinary  type.  As  a  result  the 
books  for  the  blind  take  more  space. 
They    are,    in    fact,    large    and   heavy    vol- 

"™In    these   books   words    are    spelled   out, 
as   they   are    in   English,    with    the    excep- j 
tion    of    the    fact    that    arbitrary    symbols 
are    used    for    recurring    words    like    'the,' 
•and,'  and  the  like,  and  that  a  single  sym- 
bol is  used  to  represent  combinations  like 
'th,'    'ph,'    'wh,'    and    similar    forms.      Tho 
dot's   necessarily  use   far   more   space   than 
the    Roman    letter    of    ordinary    ink    print. 
Every  letter  saved,  therefore,  means  an  im- 
portant saving  in  the   size,  bulk,  and  cost 
of    printing    for    the    blind.      Every    letter 
saved  also  means  a  saving  of  time  for  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  in  reading,  and  in  writ- 
ing   with    a    stylus    or    on    a    typewriter. 
When  you  consider  that  the  Bible  in  New 
York    point    characters    consists    of    eleven 
huge    tomes   and   costs    about   $26   just    for 
presswork,  paper,  and  binding,  you  will  re- 
alize that  a  saving  of  space  would  be  very 

important.  . 

"On  the  educational  side,  a  logical  sys- 
tem of  spelling  would  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages for  the  blind  child  as  for  the 
seeing  one.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
blind  children  become  excellent,  speller:;. 
In  fact,  I  was  greatly  surprised  some  time 
ago  to  find  that,  the  average  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  institution  who  took  the  re- 
gents' test  in  spelling  was  higher  than 
that   for    the   State   at   large.      Still,    these 
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Watching  Dependent  Blind  Receive 
Annual  Bounty  from  City. 

"There,  honey,  there  you  are— two  twenties, 
one  ten  and  one  one— $51  in  all.  And  don't  lose 
It  before  you  get  home  with  it." 

The  man  behind  Cash  No.  5  window  in  the 
City  Paymaster's  office  smiled  'brightly  upon  the 
faded,  pinched  features  of  fflWhMmJ^^u/l&n  as 
he  dropped  the  shining  gold  and  silver  with  a; 
caressing  little  pressure  at  each  coin  into  her  \ 
outstretched  palm.  She  could  not  see  the  smile, 
but  she  could  feel  it,  and  what  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  perhaps,  for  one  blind  and  old  and 
poor,  she  could  feel  the  money  in  her  hand. 

"This  way,  mother,"  said  her  daughter,  herself 
a  middle-aged  and  faded  woman,  who  had  left 
her  machine  in  a  clanking  workroom  to  accom-j 


pahy  her  mother"  on  her  annual  trip  to  the  pay- 
master's office.  And  "Have  a  good  time  with  it, 
grandma,"  put  in  the  cheery  voice  of  Officer 
Jacob  J.  Brush. 

Then  slowly  down  the  long  office,  more  slowly 
end  gropingly  still  down  the  steps,  out  into  the 
bustle  of  Reade  street  and  so  home— for  another 
year. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  have  been 
full. of  pathos  at  the  paymaster's  office.  To-day, 
the  third  day  of  the  annual  giving  of  tho  city's 
bounty  to  the  poor  adult  blind  of  the  munici- 
pality, will  be  another.  Beginning  at  9  o'clock, 
when  the  office  opens  its  doors,  scores  of  blind 
people,  each  led  by  a  sighted  person,  enter  the 
place,  wait  patiently  or  nervously,  according  to. 
their  several  temperaments,  receive  their  dole 
and  depart,  some  dull  and  stolid,  as  if  suffering 
had  dried  the  springs  of  joyful  emotion  in  their 
breasts,  but  most  of  them  with  delight  and 
gratitude  written  on  their  faces.  Old  and  young, 
hopeful  and  dss.uondent,  happy,  sour,  cairn, 
fidgety,  healthy,  pick,  with  beautiful,  lustrous 
eyes  and  dull,  opaque,  unseeing  organs,  some 
glancing  about  as  eagerly  as  if  they  could  see; 
others  disfigured  by  vast  blue  spectacles— they 
make  a  sad  company.  Sometimes  there  are  so 
many  they  nil  the  office  from  street  to  street. 
To-day  there  will  be  about  325  to  be  paid. 

"I  got  blind  making  cherry  pies,"  whispered 
an  elderly  woman  in  widow's  weeds,  as  she  sat 
crouched  over  in  one  of  the  few  chairs  await- 
ing the  return  of  her  daughter  with  the  forgot- 
ten postcard  and  envelope  of  identification  from 
the  Department  of  Charities. 

"It  was  a  Saturday  night,  the  2d  of  July, 
twenty  year  back,"  she  went  on,  fumbling  with 
tho  corner  of  her  black  bordered  handkerchief 

It  was  very  hot,  so  I  thought  I  would  lik» 
it  cherry  pie  and  got  up  and  went  looking  for 
cherries.  When  I  came  in  with  my  cherries  I 
wws  terribly  hot  and  lay  down  between  two  win- 
dows. What  with  the  draft  my  eyes  were 
something  terrible  the  next  day,  but  I  made  my 
plas  just  tho  samp.  The  next  day  was  the 
Fourth,  so  all  the  hospitals  were  shut  up,  and 
when  I  went  to  a  doctor  on  the  5th  he  said  I 
had  Iritl*.  One  eye  gave  it  to  the  *>ther  and  I 
became  mVr.d. 

"I've  had  lots  o'  trouble,"  she  went  on,  her 
poor  ohf.-.  trembling,  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
withsreu  cneeks  and  on  to  her  knotted  hands. 
'.iuy  husband  aad  my  son— I've  lost  them  both 
within  tho  yoar.  Now  I  live  with  my  daughter 
—and  she's  so  stupid."  She  choked  down  a  sob 
"  'Pears  as  if  she'd  Just  landed  from  the  old 
country,  she's  that  absentminded  when  she  gets 
out  on  the  street" 

"There's  my  rent  sad  coal  for  this  winter,"  a 
ciean  shaven  old  man  with  a  rugged  Roman 
profile  exclaisned  in  a  satisfied  voice,  as  he  pat- 
ted his  money  In  his  trousers  poskat.     "Atrophy 
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BLIND   PERSONS   RECEIVING  $51,   THEIR  YEARLY  ALLOWANCE  AT  THE  CITY 

PAYMASTER'S    OFFICE. 


of  the  opuc  nerre— wo  mucn  tobacco  ana  rheu- 
matlz  -that's  what  done  roo  up.  I  was  a  oar 
driven  when  it  eras  upon  me,  and  I  was  count- 
ing on  buying  u  little  placo  for  rny  father  and 
mother  down  Dotrg  island  the  next  year.  That'n 
twenty  y<?.a.iii  ago.  I  didn't  want  to  kill  a  horse 
or  r  mar.,  so  I  save  up,  and  I've  sat  idle  ever 
since.  But  my  little  nlooe  here" — h»  motioned 
to  a.  bright  faced  child  of  eleven  or  twelve— 'Is 
\try  pood.  She  rands  to  me  when  she  Isn't  In 
fcchoo!." 

In  cams  a  plump,  collariess  Negro  leading 
tenO»j-iy  a  grizzled  oid  colored  man,  very  swell 
as  to  hl.i  apparel  and  beaded  with  the  perspira- 
tion of  anxiety  and  unwonted  effort.  They 
gently  placed  him  at  Cash  No.  5  window  and 
told  him  to  put  out  hit  hand. 

"Ho  ain't  got  :io  ticket  boss,"  explained  the 
friend. 

Eugene  Conkllng,  financial  c'.erk  of  the  office, 
who  plays  the  pleasant  role  of  fairy  godfather  or 
deus  ex  machin»,  whatever  you  like  to  call  It. 
glanced  down  tiie  long  typewritten  lists.  The 
m«.*:'s  name  was  there,  all  right.  "When  they 
told  the  o'.d  man  to  call  at  the  Charities  De- 
partment if  hi*  ticket  hadn't  come  by  tills  morn- 
ing   he  turned  away  quite  downcast. 

"Day  won't  nobody  e.lso  get  man  money,  will 
dey?"  he  Implored  tremulously,  choking  down  a 
sob  of  disappointment.  The  other  put  his  arm 
round  the  oid  man's  shoulder  soothingly,  and 
they  went  oul   together. 

There  are  many  of  these  blind  who  have  re- 
ceived the  city's  bounty  for  twenty-five,  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty-three  years.  Charles  Ballerman. 
a  seventy-four-year-old  man  living  at  No.  352 
V."nst  154th  street,  has  received  it  for  forty-seven 
yaers,  o:'  will  have  when  he  gets  his  money  this 
year.  Although  all  the  other  B's  had  claimed 
tholrs,  Ballerman  had  not  turned  up  yesterday, 
S'iri  they  think  he  may  be  too  infirm  to  come. 
If  so,  a  cab  will  stop  before  his  door  one  day 
Boon,  and  the  money  will  be  paid  to  him  at  his 
home. 
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Carnegie  Endow*  Board's  Campaign 
/ty'ins  Over  William  H.  Maxwell 
\/  v-    to  Its  Principles. 
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MAXWELL  NEW  SPELLER. 



Now  a  Member  of  Board  for  Pro- 
moting Movement. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  In  this  oity,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  has  accepted,  it 
was  announced  yesterday.  While  Dr.  Maxwell 
accepted  the  membership  several  weeks  prior  to 
President  Roosevelt's  adoption  of  simplified  spell- 
ing, it  was  not  made  public,  according  to  the  board, 
because  the  schools  were  closed  at  the  time. 

In  a  statement  the  board  takes  occasion  to  say 
that  Dr.  Maxwell  has  always  been  "a  decided  con- 
servative in  matters  of  changing  the  spelling  of 
English  words,"  and  for  that  reason  his  acceptance 
of  a  place  on  the  spelling  board  "comes  somewhat 
as  a  surprise  to  many  educators."  The  board  says 
further  that  It  believes  that  under  his  leadership 
the  movement  for  simplified  spelling  will  gain  wide 
acceptance  "even  among  the  most,  cautious  educa- 
tors." 

A  statement  regarding  the  application  of  simpli- 
fied spelling  to  the  education  of  the  blind  was  made 
yesterday  by  William  B.  Wait,  principal  emeritus 
of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  He 
said  that  he  believed  It  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  blind  if  it  was  generally  accepted.  The  sav- 
ing in  the  number  of  letters,  he  said,  would  mean 
a  corresponding  saving  In  time  and  effort  to  the 
blind  and  their  instructors. 


SrRINGFIELD,  THURSDAY,  AUG.  30,  1906. 
The  city  of  New  York  pays  an  annual 
bounty  of  $51  to  each  of  its  adult  blind. 
Yesterday  was  the  third  day  for  making 
these  payments,  and  there  was  a  pathetic 
line  passing  up— being  guided  up  would  be 
better— to  the  window  in  the  city  paymas- 
ter's office,  there  being  about  325  to  be 
paid. 

WltODL'SSORO"  {MASS.?  NEWS. 


EDUCATOR    OF    BLIND    ALSO 


William  B.  Wait  Says  It  Would  Be  Boon 
to   Sightless    Children    Seek- 
ing Education. 
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Friday,  Aug.  31,  1906, 


William  H.  Maxwell.  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  is  the  latest  convert 
to  the  principles  for  which  the  Carnegie 
Endowed  Simplified  Spelling  Board  is 
fighting.  It  was  intended  that  the  an- 
nouncement should  not  be  made  until  the 
schools  were  open  again,  for  the  superin- 
tendent swore  fealty  to  the  new  move- 
ment last  June.  His  position  was  to  have 
been  kept  for  a  psychological  moment, 
but  the  action  of  the  President  in  direct- 
ing that  the  phonetic  method  be  em- 
ployed In  the  public  printing  precipitated 

thing's. 

Dr.  Maxwell  was  twice  president  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  which 
adopted  the  ten  words  which  formed  the 
■opening  wedge  for  the  present  movement. 
The  Board  of  Associate  Superintendent? 
of  the  New  York  Schools  is  already  on 
record  as  in  favor  of  the  new  spelling, 
and  with  the  city  superintendent  as  a 
convert,  it  is  likely  that  the  Board  of 
Education  will  decide  in  favor  of  the  new 
orthography. 

It  was  also  announced  that  William  B. 
Waite  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  was  heartily  m  favor  of  the  simpli- 
fied spelling.  _-.ni--  if  it 
"Undoubtedly  simplified  .spelling,  if  it 
were  generally  accepted,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  fully  as  great  as  It 
would  be  'to  those  who  can  see,  he  says. 
"For  the  blind  child  must  team  to  trans- 
hut  e  sounds  into  raised  dots  to  be  read  by 
Its  lingers  Theso  dots  must  be  separated 
enough  to  enable  the  fingers  to  recognize 
them  and  each  letter  occupies  more  space 
than  a  single  letter  in  ordinal":  type.    As  a 
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Visitors  to  Onset  and  .Spiritualists 
over  the  entire  country  will  be  surprised 
and  pained  to  learn  of  ti_&passing  of  A. 
E.  Tisdale,  the  blind  medium.  He  was 
overcome  by  the  heat  on  Foster's  wharf. 
Boston,  Thursday  of  last  week  and  died 
later  at  the  hospital.  For  years  his  had 
been  a  well  known  face  oil  the  platform 
from  which  he  preached  the  doctrine 
of  i Spiritualism.  One  of  the  old  guard 
along  with  Dr.  II.  B.  Storer,  A.:  E.  Tis- 
dale witnessed  the  great  growth  of  hu- 
manity's religion  ami  out  of  his  large 
heart  and  wide  experience  he  gave  to 
tthe  people  that  which  comforted  them 
in  their  hour  of  sorrow  and  aided  then, 
when  material  troubles  beset. 

He  was  the  youngest  veteran  of  the 
Civil  war  from  Nevi  England  having 
entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  10.  Later 
iu  life  his  right  eye,  injured  ou  board 
the  frigate  .Sabine,  went  off  duty  and 
his  loss  of  sight,  of  the  left  eye  followed 
Of  a  genial  disposition,  large  sympa- 
thies and  broad  mentality  he  was  wel- 
comed wherever  broad  minded  people 
met,  regardless  of  their  belief. 
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Rolling  and  tumbling  about,  like  so  mauy 
Idttens  at  play,  laughing  and  squealing  i 
with  delight,  playing  in  tlie  sand,  wading  in 
the  cool  waters'  of  the  bay  wliioli  loueues 
the  garden  at  lb"  Cool  ihat  is  (he  waj 
the  score  and  ujotc  of  blind  babies 
at  the  Sunshine 'Home  for  these  lit 1 1  o  one-. 
spend  their  summer  days.  The  passerby, 
seeing  ihise  tots  playing  in  the  commo- 
dious ground^,  would  find  it  difficult  to  \ 
believe  they  wera  sightless,  so  readily  and 
quickly  do  they  move  about,  without  hump- 
ing iuto  one  another,  and  the  play  is 
just  like  that  of  normal  children. 

The  babies  haye  been  at  their  summer 
home  since  May  1,  and  they  will  stay 
there  until  cold  weather  makes  coming 
back  to  the  city  necessary.  The  house 
is  a  pretty  frame  structure,  vine-covered 
and  quaint  of  architecture,  and  stands  well 
back  from  the  road,  partly  hidden  by  mag- 
nificent trees.  Bail;  of  it  sparkle  the 
Waters  of  New  York  .Bay,  for  the  home 
is  down  in  old  Bcnsonhurst,  and  it  is 
knowu  as  the  Cropsey  Mansion.  It  stands 
on  Cropsey  avenue,  opposite  Bay  Thirty- 
third  street.  Across  the  way  is  the  broad 
new  sanitarium  of  the  International  Sun- 
shine Society,  which  has  charge  of  the 
Blind   Babies'   Home. 

The  city  home  for  the  babies  is  on 
dates  avenue,  near  Tompkins  avenue.  It 
is  a  three-story  frame  dwelling,  painted  a 
warm  yellow,  and  with  a  space  of  ground 
at  the  side  and  rear.  II  wasn't  found 
big  enough  to  accommodate  all  Iho  chil- 
dren the  society  wanted  to  lake  in.  so 
when  Mr.  Harmon  Cropsey,  whose  wife 
is  a  member  of  Ibe  society,  offered  the  use 
of  his  home  for  a  nominal  sum,  Ih 
jumped  at  the  offer. 

The  babies'   present    home  will   accomum 
date  about    thirty   little   ones.     They   are  ii 
the    direct   care   of    Mrs.    Cyniiiia    M.    Tn 
pear,   who  as   trained  nurse  and   kiudorgai 
tein  f/  ig.ojuc  of  Hie  organizers  of  Ibe  bono 
She  has   several    assistants    tn   help,   one  o 
whom.  Miss  Dora,  is  herself  a  L-raduatc  o 
the    .New    York    Institute    of    Ihe    Blind    i 
Manhattan.     Mrs.    Tregear  and    Mrs.    (.'yn 
1 1 1 i .- 1   Westover  Alden.  the  prosidout-g 
of  the  society,  are  responsible  for  the  home. 
In  February  of  l'.MM  a  blind  baby,  sick  and 
helpless   was   pkn-ed   in    Mrs.    Abbot's  anus 
by  one   who  applied  In  her  for  help.     Mrs. 
Alden   investigated    Ihe  condition   of 
for  the  blind  in   this  Stale  and  she 
to   her  indignation    lhal    the    Slate 
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provision  for  Ibe  blind  "except  when  they 
have  reached  the  age  of  S.  and  not  even 
then    if    they    are    incapable. 

A  blind  baby  who  is  not  under  constant 
care  will  pied;  out  ils  eyes  if  not  prevented, 
Which  will  bring  a  speedy  death,  so  Mi-. 
Alden  was  axnioiiS  not  (o  return  the  child 
to  its  home.  She  secured  a  cpijtn.hiition  Of 
$100  from  a  woman  in  Boston  and  then  a 
flat  of  three  rooms  as  a  nursery  and  kin 
dergarten  was  opened  on  Seventy-eighth 
street,  Manhattan.  Mrs.  Tregear  was  act- 
ing as  a  trained  nurse  at  the  time,  with  a  i 
paying  patient  under  her  care.  Hearing  of 
Mrs.  Alden's  perplexity,  she  visited  bel- 
aud said  she  would  be  willing  to  take 
charge  of  the  nursery,  provided  meals  and 
shelter  were  provided  her.  She  wanted  no 
salary,  she  said.  Mrs.  Alden  gladly  ac-  , 
cepted  and  two  little  children  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  the  volunteer  nurse.  The 
two  increased  rapidly,  so  in  June,  as  the 
work  called  for  larger  quarters,  the  chil- 
dren were  invited  to  share  the  old  Turnbull 
mansion  at  Bartow-on-the-Sound  and  as 
money  came  in  the  success  of  the  home  was 
assured. 

John  G.  Jenkins,  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
gave  the  society  the  frame  building  on 
Gates  avenue  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  inmates  rapidly  outgrew  the  ac- 
commodations, although  Mrs.  Tregear  made 
shift  as  best  she  could..  Then  came  the  : 
offer  from  Mr.  Cropsey  and  so  the  babies 
are  busy  this-  summer  getting  well  and 
happy  in  ibe  brisk  sea  air  lhal  blows  in 
from   Ihe  bay. 

Flero  lliey  pass  their  days  chiefly  in  play. 
Eutil  July  1  Mrs.  Tregear  conducted  a 
kindergarten  Cor  them,  hut  with  the  coming] 
of  summer  vacation  was  declared  aud  so 
they  play  and  eat  and  sleep.  The  home  has 
a  certain  amount  of  routine  as  it  was 
ifouud  necessary  with  so  many  babies.  A 
ubell  at«C  in  the  morning  summons  the 
children  back  from  sleepland  to  another 
jolly  day  of  fun.  They  scramble  out  of  j 
bed  and  nearly  all  can  most  dress  them- 
selves. Occasionally  a.  stocking  is  piit  on 
wrongside  out  and  it's  awful  hard  to  lace 
your  shoes,  but  the  job  is  done  somehow, 
.and  then  they  hie  out  into  the  dining-room 
for  breakfast; 

This  is  a  cheerful  room  with  three  tables: 
a   tiny   one    in   the   corner   for  the   weest 


ben  along  the  center  of  the  I-oom  is  I 
a  long  one  for  (hose  a  little  taller  and  in 
another  corner  is  a  high  (able  for  the 
senior  children.  Breakfast  over,  they  tum- 
ble out  to  play.  Wind  do  they  play'/  Well, 
just  the  games  that  normal  children  of 
their  age  play.  They  tire  all  under  8,  with 
the  majority  giving  the  preference  to  I 
or  5. 

In  one  way.  however,  according  to  their 
nurse,  they  are  uot  like  other  children  in 
their  pla'j — they  never  quarrel,  Mre  Tre- 
gear hasn't  found  the  psychological  answer 
to  this,  lop  she  says  il  is  so.  One  import- 
ant pari  of  the  day  is  the  ."">  o'clock  i,-a 
held  in  one  of  the  lenls  on  Ihe  grounds. 
Tin'  following  is  a  full  report  of  a  conver- 
sation   overheard    one    afternoon: 

Around  this  table  were  some  fen  or 
twelve  little  ones  all  blind.  Annie,  being 
the  oldest,  is  generally  hostess;  she  was 
on  this  day.  Punctuate  these  remarks 
with  clapping  of  hands,  little,  squeals  of 
(hdigiil  and  the  pounding  of  heels  lhal  de- 
note pleasure,  and  end  every  sentence  with 
a  jolly  laugh,  and  you  will  Inn*'  an  idea 
five-o'clock  tea  is  al  Ihe  Blind 
Home. 

passes  to  Willie  bis  cup  of  tea. 
-  il  and  says:  "I  know  all  aboul 
."       YVb.v    he    should    talk      about 


what  : 
Babies 
Anni 
He  lal 
squirrels." 
squirre's  i 
'•TIlOj  arc 
arc  just  a* 
poiiPed  la 
mer    io    ca 


illy  knows.  He  continues: 
long  as  my  thumb.  They 
lite  as  anything,  They  have 
Hid  clack  nuts  with  a  hum- 
an." "(lb.  no,"  interrupted 
ey  arc  ten  inches  long,  with 
in  the  aii-,  and  they 
mil   eal   bugs 


Abraham:   "tin 

a    hjg   tail,    thai 

live   :u   I  lie   branches  of  tret 

for  dinner." 

"They  are  just  as  long  as  my  fingijr." 
said  .limuiy.  "and  the  baby  squirrels  -nc 
just  as  big  as  my  thumb  nail,  and  they 
lire   in  cages.      I    have    "en    them." 

"Yon  make  me  laugh."  said  Annie.  "I 
should  think  you  would  know  better  thati 
thai.  They  are  just  as  long  as  my  haul. 
and  they  have  a  tail  that  is  lots  longer; 
and  it's  bushy  and  it's  white.  Squirrels 
live  in  hollow  trees.  They  make  their  own 
hollows." 

Then  up  spoke  Cornelius,  the  four-year- 
old.  "All  trees  are  got  hollows,  and  squir- 
rels are  little  animals  like  a  cat's  kitten. 
They  would  bite  a  boy  if  they  caught  him. 
I  runned  away  from  one  once." 

"I  know  what,  clovers  are  like,''  inter- 
rupted Olive,  who  evidently  knew  nothing 
about  squirrels,  and  was  anxious  to  chang'; 
the  subject.  "Tbey  turn  clovers  into  hay." 
'T  know  what  clovers  are,"  said  Abrahpm. 
"'They  are  little  trees,  with  a  ball  on  top." 
Then  Annie  Pavia,  5  years  Old,  spoke  up 
for  the  first  time:  "I  pick  'em  once.  They 
smell  awful  good.  They  are  candy  what 
you  don't  eat."  Annie,  the  hostess,  then, 
iu  a  very  wise  manner,  explained:  "Clover 
hay  is  grass  cut  off  and  sent  to  a  hay  mill 
to  be  sawed  into  cow  food."  That  seemed 
to  settle  the  question,  for  Anni»  is  ac- 
knowledged the  wise  one  of  the  family; 
but  Jimmy  closed  the  subject  by  saying: 


Bl  INL)      emu-fir:..      IN       A       1'Ai'UIUTH        MAKCU, 
-MY     I'lU'XTilV." 
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L^Ahe  songlhe  cWiaren  Bins  in  tbe« 
!  n^Urtrn-  "The  clover  has  no  time  to 
fefr^S  J»  **^:  "I',,  father  be  a 
"''^hTcubortea   was  passed   around, 


WORK  OF  THE  BLIND 


rlwnSTuU^^iac.  The,  *«• 
ml   two  legs  and  a  long  taO,  sum,   In- the 
*    , ir      ,dw,lkri«ht  up  on  their  legs   hke 
;.o„l,'  do"   Willie  fairly  squealed  with  de- 
S$f  fox  he  knew  better.    "They ^havc ,  got 
our    leg,,    and    the.v    squirm;    they    dont 
w&.  and  they  are  all 1  shaved  off  JW 
i&e."    "And  the.v  eat  fish  and  woims,    in 
terrupted     Jimmie,     "and     cabbage     and 
onions  »   "And  the  baby  frog's  tail  waggles 
until    t  comes  off,  and  turkeys  cat  'em 
"Turkeys  is  as  big  as  my  thumb,  and  they 
gobble  when  they  don't  live  in  a  store ,   and 
thev  weigh  ten  pounds,"   said  little  Annie. 
-Ihelbave  a  comb,  only  if,  tasted  to 
tnoir   ues  '  mTc,      and   on    ™*n*" 

Sp    they    are    stuffed    with   gravy,   and 
then  they  don't  gobble  any  more.  ■   _ 

One  of  the.  teachers  here  remarked:  that 
it  was  the  people  who  did  the  gobbling 
S  that  time."   But  the  children  paid  no 

he4hey    wear   leathern   on   their   backs," 
£nid  Annie    "like  ducks."  .     . 

Lit  le  Ol'ive  then  went  up  to  her  singing 
.±w  ,nd  said:    "Please  take  this  penny 
I  and    buy   me   some   candy,    and   Ite^p   tms 
one,"  placing  a  second  one  in  her  hand. 

"That    will    buy    candy    for   to-day    and 
candy     for     to-morrow,"      remarked     her    j 
teacher. 

"Oh,    no,"    said    Olive:    "you  ^eep    one 

penny.'      I    am     awful     rich.      When    you 

,  haven't  any  money  in  your  pocketbook  you 

lean  use  my  penny.    I  love  you,  and  when  I 

have  so  much  I  must  give  you  something." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  said  Cornelius,  "and  I'll 

take  you  all  down  to  Coney  Island." 

The  present  anxiety  of  the  society  is 
what  are  they  to  do  when  cool  weather 
comes  and  they  have  to  come  back  to 
Brooklyn.  In  the  home  at  present  are 
twenty-two  babies,  while  four,  after  a  long 
siege  of  sickness,  are  convalescing  in  the 
sanitarium  across  the  way.  The  others 
!ot  the  thirty-two  are  visiting  their  parents. 
Some  of  the  children  come  from  nice 
home*-,  as  they  need  the  mental  training 
the.v  find  here.  A  blind  child,  if  left  un- 
taught, becomes  an  idiot,  while  a  blind 
baby,  if  left  unguarded.,  picks  out  its  eyes, 
SO  that  death  ensues.  The  first  two  chil- 
dren the  society  bad  were  children  who 
had  been  neglected;  One  was  a  girl  whose 
teeth  bad  fallen  out  through  lack  of  nour- 
ishment and  the  other  was  a  hoy  two  years 
old  wdio  bad   picked  out  one  eye. 

The  branch  is  the  only  one  in  the  coun- 
try and  though  the  most  of  the  tots  come 
from  New  York,  the  directors  arp  willing, 
providing  they  have  accommodation,  to 
take  any  one.  no  matter  Where  they  live. 
If  the  society  comes  back  to  the  Gates 
avenue  home  they  will  have  to  send  to 
their  homes  one-half  of  the  children,  as 
there  is  lack  of  accommodation.  If  an 
extension,  which  would  be  fitted  as  a 
dormitory,  could  be  erected  as  they  plan, 
fifty  children  could  he  cared  for.  but  the 
money  to  build  is  lacking.  The.v  need.  $3.- 
000  for  this  purpose  and  their  trust  is 
that  it  will  be  forthcoming.  If  they  have 
to  discriminate  and  send  any  of  the  tots 
a  nay  they  would  keep  those  whose,  parents 
are  poor,  but  the  sad  part  regarding  the 
others  is  that  though  their  surroundings 
would,  be  comfortable  they  would  not  get, 
j'the   mental    troinins   needed.. 


Demonstration  of  Method*  at   Saginaw 
School   WiiuiSr  Given  at    Pair. 

VTttc  of  Hi"   fi-at  ures  In  connection   with 
!  exhibit  at  Hie  Wont  Michigan 

State  fair  will  be  the  demonstration  o£ 
the  work  done  by  the  Bland  School  for 
Adults  at.  Saginaw.  This  is  the  new  slate 
institution  which  was  provided  tor  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  and  was 
designed  to  teach  the  afflicted  to  provide 
for  themselves. 

For  at  least  two  years  of  the  West 
Michigan  State  fairs  there  have  been 
exhibitions  of  kindergarten  work  in  the 
center  of  the  art  hall.  This  demonstra- 
tion has  always  been  very  interesting  to 
the  visitors.  The  educational  feature  or 
the  work  has  made  it  most  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  the  management  and  it  has 
come  to  believe  that  demonstrations  of 
other  school  systems  would  interest  pa- 
trons. 

The  blind  school  will  be  given  larger 
space  than  was  the  kindergarten  as  the 
students  are  taught  broom  making  and 
other  mechanical  arts  in  which  they  can 
employ  their  hands. 

Superintendent  Sherwood  Hall  of  this 
department  says  the  spaces  have  been 
nearly  all  provided  for  and  that  there  is 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  outside 
exhibitors  to  seek  room  in  this  exposi- 
tion. He  believes  there  will  be  a  larger 
percentage  of  out  of  town  displays  than/ 
in  any  previous  year.  / 
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BLIND  PEOPLE 
MEETT6M0BB0W 

PUBLIC    CORDIALLY     INVITED    TO 

ATTEND    ALL    OF    THEIR 

CUTTINGS. 


ADDRKSMKS       AND      MUSIC 


THREE        DAYS'        PROGRAM        IN- 
CLUDES  BANQUET  AND  RAL- 
LY WEDNESDAY  NIGHT. 


The  Michigan  Blind  People's  General 
Welfare  association,  which  meets  for  its 
fourth  biennial  convention  and  reunion 
at  the  Hotel  Butler  in  this  city  tomor- 
row afternoon,  is  composed  of  the  rep- 
resentative blind  of  the  state,  who  are 
jcombined  in  furthering  all  measures 
which  have  for  their  object  the  better- 
ing of  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  for 
securing  for  them  rights  and  privileges 
that  may  be  accorded  by  legislative  en- 
actment. 

The  association  has  already  secured 
I  the  establishment  of  the  Michigan  Em- 
ployment Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Sag- 
maw,  and  now  has  subjects  of  great  in- 
terest to  .Michigan  blind  under  consider- 
ation. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited,  to  at- 
tend all  of  its  sittings,  which,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Capitol  lodge  45,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  will  be  held  in  its  commodious  home 
at  Capitol  ave  and  Kalamazoo  sts.  The 
program  covers  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday.  At  2:30  o'clock  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Fr.  Brancheau  will  give 
the  invocation,  which  will  be  followed 
by  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Ada  Woodard 
of  South  Lyon,  an  address  of  welcome 
by  Mayor  Lyons  and  response  by  Rev. 
|C.  A.  Glass  of  Saranac.  Appointment  of 
committees  and  the  reading  of  letters  of 
regret  will  be  followed  bv  a  vocal  solo 
by  Miss  Clara  M.  Willso'n  of  Clifford; 
a  paper,  "Michigan's  Newest  Institution 
for  the  Blind."  by  Supt.  J.  P.  Hamilton 


of  the    Michigan    Employment    Institute 
al   Sagi  Lending, 

Library  foi  d,"  A.  M.  Shotwellf 
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SCHOOL  FOB  DEAF 
DUMB  AND  Bill 

W I L  \l  oSferVAfpTo  L  C 


D  CENTRAL 
SCHOOL  BUILDING  ONE  WEEK 
FROM    NEXT   WEDNESDAY. 


School  Will  Open  With  an  Enrollment 
of  Over  Fifty— Arrangements  Made 
for  Bringing  Pupils  to  Boise— State 
Board  Promises  to  Provide  Able  In- 
structors. 


I 
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Under  the  management  of  Dr.  Wat- 
son the  state  school  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  pupils  of  Idaho  will  open  in 
the  old  Central  school  building  a  week 
from  next  Wednesday.  September  10 
i Those  who  are  at  work  remodeling  the 
building  for  the  use  of  the  new  school 
stated  yesterday  that  the  work  would 
be  completed  by  that  time  and  when 
all  is  finished  the  pupils  will  find  very- 
comfortable   quarters   awaiting   them. 

State  Superintendent  Miss  May 
Scott  has  been  quite  busy  preparing 
for  this  new  work,  and  over  60  letters 
have  been  written  to  the  parents  ot 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils  notifying 
them  of  the  new  conditions.  Th.  let- 
ters contain  instructions  regarding  the 
entering  of  pupils  to  the  eehool  and 
read  as  follows: 

"The  state  board  of  education  has 
succeeded  in  fitting  up  the  Central 
school  building  in  Boise  for  a  school 
where  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
may  have  the  same  advantages  that 
they  have  had  in  the  schools  in  the 
i  adjoining  states  the  past  few  years. 
This  building  is  owned  and  main- 
tained by  the  state  and  the  children 
will  receive  the  same  advantages  here 
and  the  same  course  will  be  pw 
as  in  the  other  schools,  free  transporta- 
tion to  the  school  will  be  given  and 
in  other  words,  this  is  a  free  school 
for  the  deaf  and  blind  children  of  the 
state  o?  Idaho. 

'Each  child  should  be  furnished 
with  clothing  for  the  year  when  he 
comes  to  the  school. 

"The  school  will  be  opened  the  sec- 
ond Wednesday  in  September.  Pupils 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  state  will 
be  expected  to  be  in  Lewiston  ana 
meet  at  the  boat  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Monday,  September  10. 
where  an  attendant  will  be  waiting  for 
them  to  bring  them  to  Boise.  The  at- 
tendant will  be  at  the  Bolinger  house 
in  Lewiston  should  you  desire  to  make 
any  inquiries  of  her.  Children  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  should 
be  in  Pocatello  in  order  to  take  the 
early  morning  train,  Tuesdav.  the  11th 
tor  Boise,  which  leaves  at  T  o'clock  in 
I  the  morning.  An  attendant  will  be 
I  (here  to  meet  them  and  will  have  her 
headquarters  at  the  Bannock  should 
you  desire  to  communicate  with  her. 

"Parents  expecting  to  send  their 
children  must  notify  me  at  once  that 
I  may  make  arrangements  for  their 
transportation.  Transportation  will  be 
provided  from  these   points  to  Boise. 


\ 


^ 


'Attendants  will  be  at  Pocatello  and 
Lewiston  on  the  above  named  dates  to 
accompany  the  children   to   Boise." 

From  janswers  so  far  received  to 
these  letters  Miss  Scott  is  certain  that 
the  school  will  open  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  50.  It  has  been  decided 
by  the  state  board  of  education  that 
all  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  pupils  of  the 
state  who  wish  to  receive  education  at 
the  expense  of  the  state  must  attend 
ih is  school.  A  number  of  pupils  who 
Jiwre^partly  finished  courses  at  outside 
schools  have  asked  to  be  sent  back  to 
those  schools  this  year.  Those  appli- 
cations, it  has  been  decided  cannot  be 
granted  inasmuch  as  a  school  at  home 
is  being  made  ready  (or  their  instruc- 
tion. 

However,  the  state  board  has  decided 
to  furnish  every  convenience  possible 
in  the  new  school.  Charts  and  appli- 
ances necessary  for  the  instruction  of 
the  unfortunates  will  be  on  hand  and 
an  able  corps  of  instructors  will  be 
hired.  Dr.  Watson  has  had  long  ex- 
perience in  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb  ana 
blind  and  he  will  be  ably  assisted  by 
his  wife,  who  will  act  as  matron.  Sev- 
eral other  expert  instructors  will  be 
secured.  ^ 
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nANY    men    and    women    afflicted 
with    blindness    have    had    that 
affliction    mitigated     and     soft- 
ened    by     the     invention     and 
practical    appliance    of    mechanical    de- 
vices.    For   years,    ever    since    the   first 
crude   effort  was  made  to   enable  these 
helpless  ones  to  read,  busy  minds  have 
been  at  work,  giving  their  full  powers 
to    the    service    of    the    less    fortunate 
part   of   humanity    around    them.      This 
scientific    and    persistent    endeavor    has 
reaped   a  rich   harvest,   the   fullness   of 
which  has   not   even   yet   been   reached. 
But   the   laborers   in   the  field   have   al- 
ready   had    the    satisfaction    of    seeing 
other  men  and  women,  who,  from  acci- 
dent   or    other    misfortune,  '  have    been 
shu;    out   from    the   sunlight   and   other 
beautiful    things    of    life,    reading    and 
writing,    playing    musical    Instruments 
and  using  tools,  no  longer  a  burden  to 
themselves   or  to   those  connected  with 
them. 

Helen  Keller  has  stood  for  some  time 
in  the  public  eye  as  the  highest  type 
of  development  in  an  individual  handi- 
capped by  unseeing  eyes.  In  her  case 
«o  much  has  been  written  and  so  much 
more  has  been  said  that  people   gener- 


me  now  to  regard  her 
a  mere  external,  hardly 
•ed  in  the  light  of  an  af- 
Keller.  of  course,  reads 
and  writes  fluently.  The  intricacies  of 
the  typewriter  have  long  since  been 
mastered  by  her..  She  enjoys  the  di- 
versions of  several  musical  instruments 
and  is  an  accomplished  linguist.  To 
her  and  to  thousands  of  other  "soul 
darkness"   is  a  thing  of   the  past. 

The  first  departure  mad'-  in  the  effort 
to  raise  the  curtain  of  eternal  darkness 
was.  to  put  the  world's  literature  at  the 
fingers'  tips  of  those  who  dealt  in  dark- 
ness, for  it  was  through  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  that  light,  if  light  there 
was  to  be,  must  come.  Books  and  sets 
of  volumes  in  embossed  lettering  are 
now  printed  by  the  thousand,  and  the 
blind  man  or  woman  who  cannot  read 
today  is  regarded  with  but  little  more 
'iolerance  than  their  equally  illiterate 
brothers  or  sisters  who  double  thalr 
negatives  and  insist  upon  coupling  sin- 
gular verbs  with  plural  substantives. 
'From  music  of  course  the  sightless  eye 
cannot  divorce  any  one.  The  insight  and 
power  that  are  required  to  bring  great 
harmonies  from  string  and  key  ,lo 
not.  depend  upon  an  optic  nerve,  type- 
writing has  opened  an  avenue  of  rapid 
writing  to  the  blind  as  well  as  to  those 
to  whom  the  opening  of  a  flower  means 
something  or  the  combination  of  colors 
put  together  by  a  master's  hand  speaks 
a   message. 
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There  Is  such  a  man  in  Oakland,  ills 
Is  w.  B.  Thomas.  The  unpreten- 
vo-stoi 
ducts  his  business  gives  no  Indication 
of  the  work  going  on  Inside.  The  W. 
B.  Thomas  Company  sign  above  the 
door   ■  evei  ythlng   or   It   may 

mean  nothing.  it  may  be  merely  the 
name  of  tb'-  corporation  or  w.  B. 
Thomas  may  be  the  presiding  genius 
himself.  And  so  he  turns  out  to  be. 
Mr.  Thomas  Is  a  man  who  makes  his 
personality  felt  the  moment  lie  gives 
you  his  hand.  You  know,  because  you 
have  been  told,  that  the  eyes  behind 
the  dark  glasses  are  sightless,  but  you 
have  at  the  same  time  a  queer,  not 
(altogether  comfortable,  feeling  that 
[they  are  looking  you  through  and 
through.  Any  one  who  lives  con- 
stantly in  that  atmosphere  must  willy 
nilly  be  conscientious   and   Bquare, 

It  is  that  same  force  of  personality 
that  carried  him  through  the  first 
dark  •'ay.;,  for  hi:  trouble  came  10  him 
only  about  twenty  years  ago.  Before 
that  Mr.  Thomas  knew  the  beaetles 
of  nature  as  well  urs  the  resl  of  us, 
and  perhaps  to  him  they  meant  more. 
The  delicate  colors  of  the  winging 
humming  bird,  the  wonders  of  the  af- 
terglow of  the  setting  sun,  ibe  smile 
of  a  little  child  had  all  had  their  in- 
fluence upon  bis  mind.  Perhaps  It  Is 
that  influence  that  still  prevails  and 
makes  his  personal  and  home  life 
a  joyous  thing.  An  accident  lp  a  mine 
shut  a  naturally  active  and  intelligent 
mind  in  upon  itself,  as  It  were,  and 
dependent   upon   its   own    resources. 

That. these  resources  were  endless  it 
takes  but  a  few  moments'  visit  to  the 
grocery  shop   to  discover. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  a  small 
business  there  for  sale  and  Mr.  Thomas 
bought 'It.  And  every  one  knows  the 
retail  grocery  business  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult one  to  manage,  the  hardest  to  or- 
ganize Into  system.  This  even  to  a  man 
possesed  of  all  his  faculties,  to  say 
nothing  of  one  deprived  of  the  chiefetu 
of  them.  Nothing  daunted,  however, 
Mr.   Thomas   went   to   work. 

Operates  a  Cash  Register. 

It  grew  slowly  at  first.  The  systems 
obtaining  in  ordinary  shops  run  by 
ordinary  men  of  ordinary  attainments 
wtrc  not  suited  to  the  new  condition*. 
W.  B.  Thomas  was  the  new  owner  of 
the  shop,  and  as  such  he  was  deter- 
mined to  know  the  minutest  details 
of  the  business.  To  achieve  this  there 
were  many  things  to  be  considered. 
First  of  all  a  cash  register  was  needed, 
one  which  suited  his  -peculiar  case. 
According  to  Mr.  Thomas'  idea  the 
register  should  be  in  the  office,  not  on 
a  counter  in  the  shop  and  should  be 
accessible  to  two  people  only — his 
bookkeeper  and  himself.  To  accom- 
plish this  a  special  machine  was  con- 
structed with  special  levers,  keys  and 
drawers.  Some  of  the  keys  at  regular 
Intervals  have  been  covered  with  sand 
paper,  so  that  Mr,  Thomas  can  readily 
and  instantly  place  them.  His  manipu- 
lation of  this  machine  and  the  fat 
with  which  he  makes  change  would 
cause  many  a  man  with  the  full  use 
of  his  faculties  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  brush  up  his  mental  arithmetic,. 

The  other  day  a  $20  piece  was  sent 
speeding  along  the  wire  to  the  office, 
accompanied  by  a  check  for  a  15-cent 
purchase.  With  the  check  -.ame  a  re- 
quest that  ?5  of  the  change  be  in  small 
silver.  Mr.  Thomas  happened  to  be  at 
the  desk  at  the  time.  His  bookkeeper 
offered  to  make  the  change.  Xot  at  all! 
Mr.  Thomas  chose  to  do  it  himself,  and 
he  did!  The  customer  certainly  had 
his  request  for  small  silver  granted. 
There  were  nickels  and  dimes  and  quar- 
ters, whole  bunches  of  them,  enough 
to  perplex  and  confound  any  one  but 
Mr.  Thomas. 

The  stock  of  the  store  is  under,  the 
personal  supervision  of  this  keen  busi- 
ness man.  When  stock  is  taken  It  Is  he 
who    oversees    the    work.       There    cer- 
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tainly  is  a  place  for  everything:  in  his 
unique  shop,  and.  what  Is  more  un- 
usual, everything-  is  in  its  place.  Such 
order  i3  imperative.  Without  it  Mr. 
Thomas  would  be  completely  at  sea — 
with  it  he  is  able  to  lay  his  hands  on 
anything'  at  a  moment's  notice. 

A  man  stopped  there  the  other  day  in 
search  of  a  certain  kind  of  hinge.  The  i 
clerk  informed  him  that  they  had  none  ' 
on  hand.  Disappointed,  and  anticipat- 
ing a  trip  into  town,  the  customer,  who 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
went  back  to  the  office. 

"Hello,  Mr.  Thomas." 

The  quiet  man  at  the  desk  turned 
and  paused  just  a  perceptible  second. 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  welcome:  "Oh, 
it's  Mr.  Blank.     How  do  you  do?" 

It  came  positively  and  definitely, 
with  no  suggestion  of  possibility  of 
mistake.  "What  can  I  do  for  you  to- 
dny?" 

"Nothing'.  I'm  afraid.  Your  stock  has 
run  low.  I  wanted  some  hinges,  but 
the  .clerk  t^lls  me  you're  all  out  of 
thorn."     Another  pause. 

"Arc    you   .sure?  .    I.    think    we    have  ' 
them." 

With    a   quick,   determined    move    Mr. 

Thomas  left  the  office.  He  walked 
down  the  center  of  the  snop,  Riving-  the 
impression  as  he  went  that  he  was 
measuring  his  distance  by  the  number 
of  steps  taken  in  a  certain  direction,  j 
Then,  turning'  abruptly  to  the  right,  he 
walked  in  the  same  manner  toward  the 
hardware  department.  Up  went  one 
hand,  an  individual  nervous  hand,  one 
a  palmist  would  like  to  read,  touching 
ever  so  lightly  two  or  three  boxes,  only 
to  move  quickly  on  to  another.  All  at 
once  he  stopped  and  pulled  out  the 
drawer.  "Isn't  this  what  you  w&nt?" 
he  asked,  turning'  around.  The  •  cus- 
tomer was  saved  a  trip  downtown  and 
Mr.  Thomas  had  scored  a  point. 

In  this  connection,  one  cannot  but  hop 
tice  the  consideration  and  attention 
shown  Thomas  by  his  employes,  an  at- 
tention accorded  not  so  much  to  an  af- 
flicted fellow  man  as  to  an  intimate 
friend.  There  are  about  ten  of  them 
and  every  one  from  the  bookkeeper, 
who  is  his  right  hand  bower,  to  the 
boy  who  "polishes  up  the  handle  of  the 
big'  front  door"  watches  and  waits  upon 
his  employer  with  a  personal  interest. 
Every  obstacle — a  chair  in  his  way,  at 
box  or  stepladdev.  anything-  that  would 
in  an:-'  'way  retard  or  impede  him  audi 
so  make  his  affliction  more  keenly  felt 
■ — Is  quickly  and  quietly  removed.  Not 
that  there  is  anything  in  this  man's 
make-up  that  suggests  dependence.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an,  impression  of  in- 
herent strength  and  self-contained  re- 
serve that  one  receives  after  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  with  him.  And 
tnis  impression  is  confirmed  after 
watching  the  speed  and  precision  with 
which  he  makes  his  unguided  trips 
through  the   big  store. 

Invents  Business  System. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  more  than  anything 
i-else  an  inventive  genius.  And  his  is 
the  sort  of  invention  that  is  practical — 
\  the  kind  that  saves  people  work.  The 
entire  system  upon  which  he  runs  his 
establishment  is  an  original  one  and 
has  been  added  to  gradually  through 
the  eight  years  of  his  business  career 
until  he  has  brought  it  to  its  present 
state   of  perfection. 

In  the  Thomas  system  the  bookkeeper 
has  no  ledgers  to  confuse— no  daybooks 
to  perplex.  He  has  systematized  the 
keeping  of  the  accounts  until  balancing 
has  become  a  recreation  and  drawing 
up  statements  child's  play.  The  cash 
register  is  his  daily  eashbopk.  register- 
ing not  only  sales,  but  actual  cash  re- 
:d  dud  cash  paid  UL|l.  The  file  is 
his  ledger  and  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination is  that  at  a  moment's  notice 
the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  W.  B. 
Thomas  Company  can  be  ascertained. 

But  his  greatest  pride — his  greatest 
labor  saving  device  Is  his  adding  ma-, 
chine,  which  occupies  the  place  of 
honor  In  the  office.  The  agent  who  made 
that  particular  sale  must  be  a  wonder. 
'"lie  task  of  selling  an  adding  machine 
to  a  blind  man  is  not  on  the  face  of  it 
an  i ■■;"-..  or  an  alluring  one!  it  was 
necessary  to  make  the  prospective  pur- i 
chaser  see  with  the  agent's  eyes  while! 
feeling  at  the  same  time  with  his  own 
>rs.  -  However,  the  salesman  had  an 

Mr.  Thomas'  keen  perception 

ri  og i  at  oner-  tli.it  here  was  a  ma- 
chine which.  IE  it  could  be  made  practi- 
cal, would  be  of  IneKtiniabl*  assistance 
.in  In  -.in  Blifying  the  (ifflce  work 
and    in    enabling    him    to    render 


ments  of  accounts  |,:„, 
was  given  and  created  a  commotion  In 
the  company's  headquarters.  All  sorts 
and  kinds  of  unique  machines  had  been 
made  to  order,  but  this  was  the  first 
and  as  far  as  is  known  Is  the  only  add- 
ing machine  made  for  the  individual 
use  of  the  blind.  The  question  was, 
how  could  it  be  made  practical?  How 
could  such  a  machine  meet  all  the  re- 
quirements demanded  of  it?  Nimble 
wits  went  to  work  and  brains  were 
cudgeled  in  the  determination  to  make 
this  as  far  as  possible  a  perfect  ma- 
chine for  the  special  use  for  which  it 
was  designed.  At  last,  after  four 
months,  it  arrived.  Never  in  his  most 
sanguine  moments  had  Mr.  Thomas 
dreamed  of  such  an  aid  in  mechanical 
device.  For  one  who  could  not  sen, 
there  was  of  necessity  some  distinction 
to  be  made  in  the  keys.  There  were 
117  of  them.  Accordingly  some  of  them 
were  made  convex,  some  concave,  some 
surfaces  were  smooth,  others  rough. 
'J'hen  there  were  two  relief  keys.  Plac- 
ing his  little  fingers  on  these,  Mr., 
Thomas  had  his  bearings,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it  he 
can  reel  out  a  statement  while  you  wait. 

Thomas  should  copyright  many  of  his 
Ideas  for  reducing  work  to  a  minimum 
and  elucidating  the  intricacies  of  book- 
keeping. One  day  not  long  ago  a  man 
came  Into  the  office  and  wanted  a  hur- 
ry-up statement  of  his  account  with  the 
Wr.  B.  Thomas  Company.  No  one  -was 
In  the  office  at  the  time  but  Mr.  Thomas 
and  a  clerk  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
books   or  the  accounts. 

Without  hesitation  Thomas  located 
the  customer's  number  on  the  file.  Af- 
ter that  it  was  plain  sailing.  The  clerk 
read  out  the  dates  and  items  while  Mr. 
Thomas  jotted  them  down  on  the  add- 
ing machine.  * 

The  man  had  already  paid  $10  on 
account,  and  this  was  credited  by  the 
adjustment  of  red  carbon  in  the  ma- 
chine. A  twist  of  the  handle,  and  the 
thing  Was  finished.  The  account  com- 
plete to  date  was  drawn  out.  Thomas 
slKHiped  the  slip  with  a  rubber  stamp, 
copied  after  his  letterhead  and  handed 
the  statement  over — all  done  within 
five  minutes.  There  is  probably  not 
another  store  in  the  country  where 
this  feat  could  be  duplicated  in  the 
same  given    Unie. 

Answering-  the  telephone,  of  course, 
is  a  simple  matter.  The  bell  rings,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  starts  immediately  for  the 
instrument.  Perhaps  it  is  only  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  stock,  in  which  case 
the  party  is  told  to  hold  the  line,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  starts  off  in  quest  of  the  [ 
desired  article.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
is  a  long  order  being  sent  in  over  the 
wire.  Then  comes  a  quick,  buzzing 
sound,  and  without  a  word  or  question 
the  bookkeeper  dKops  her  work  and 
gets  ready  with  pencil  and  order  book, 
.Mr.  Thomas  simply  repeating  the  or- 
der once.  Tills  buzzing  attachment  to 
the  telephone  was  an  inspiration  and 
dispenses  with  much  extra  work  and; 
confusion.  The  bookkeeper  goes  on 
nuictlj  with  her  work  regardless  of 
what  Mr.  Thomas  may  be  doing  at  the 
desk  next  to  her.  But  the  moment  the. 
bTizzer  calls  she  knows  that  she  is 
wpnted. 

it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  man 
at  the  head  of  this  establishment  is  a, 
man  of  advanced  methods  and  pro- 
gressive ideas.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  "old  fogy"  about  him.  He  is; 
a  strong  consplldationist  and  has  for 
some  time  been  the  president  of  the 
Central  Improvement  Club  of  Oakland, 
a  man  who  has  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  who  know   him, 

So  through  the  darkness  of  twenty 
years  Mr.  Thomas  has  come  to  see  the 
light — he  has  come  to  "see  the  stars 
shine  through  his  cypress  trees" — 
those  trees  whose  thickly  interwoven 
branches  have  thrown  such  shadows 
over  his  life.  How  many  of  us,  g-rop- 
ing  in  the  same  impenetrable  darkness, 
would  have  made  the  record  for  our- 
selves   that   he  has   made? 
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ANNUAL  OPENING 


AUSPICIOUS        BEGINNING 
SIXTY-THIED  ANNUAL 
SESSION. 
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The  sixty-third  annual  session  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  opened 
■this  morning  and  the  majority  of  pupils 
will  arrive  this  evening  on  the  trains 
from  Memphis,  Knoxville  and  Chatta- 
nooga. These  towns  are  gathering  points 
from  which  the  pupils  will  be  conducted 
to  Nashville  by  members!  of  the  faculty 
who  have  gone  to  meet  them.  Chapel 
exercises,  consisting  of  scripture  read- 
ing, prayer  and  the  singing  of  hymns, 
will  be  held  to-morrow  morning;  the  reg- 
ular class  work  will  begin  on  Monday. 

The  faculty  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  three  new  teachers. 
These  are  Miss  Geraldine  Moorman  of  the 
Curry  School  of  Expression,  Mr.  F.  Ar- 
thur Henkel  and  Miss  Dora  Deakman  of 
■the  Cincinnati  College  of  Music.  All  de- 
partments of  the  school,  class  rooms, 
libraries,  shops  and  gymnasium  are  ready 
for  business. 


THE    YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 
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MRS.  CHISHOLM'S    WAY. 

"  Clsie,"  sai<i  Laura  Canfield,  as  the  girls  waited 

Ei  on  the  threshold  of  the  Chisholm  home,  "if 
you'd  told  me  we  were  going  to  see  a  blind  person 
I  should  have  begged  off.  Blindness  breaks  my 
heart.  That's  one  reason  I've  run  away  for  this 
visit  to  you." 

"You  mean  on  account  of  your  Aunt  Mercie?" 

"Yes.  It's  terrible,  Elsie.  We  can't  express 
pleasure  in  a  thing  we  see  without  the  unhappy 
feeling  that  she  can't  see  it,  too.  We're  getting 
so  that  when  there's  a  beautiful  sunset  or  a  fine 
illustration,  or  anything  pretty,  we  just  point  at  it 
silently,  so  she  won't  know  the  difference." 

"Is  she  going  to  live  witli  you  after  this,  Laura?" 

"Oh,  yes!  She's  father's  only  sister,  you  know, 
and  she  hasn't  another  soul  belonging  to  her 
except  an  adopted  daughter,  who  doesn't  know 
any  more  than  to  send  her  a  water-color  landscape 
for  a  Christinas  present.  Think  of  that— to  a 
blind  woman!  Wasn't  it  heartless  — or  at  least 
thoughtless?" 

"Y-yes.  It  wouldn't  be  if  you  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Chisholm,  though.  But  then,  Mrs.  Chisholm  has 
a  way  — " 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Chisholm  greeted 
them  brightly.  "Just  see,  Morton!"  she  cried,  as 
she  led  the  way  into  the  sitting-room.  "It's  Elsie 
Brooke  and  her  friend,  Miss  Canfield,  and  they've 
brought  us  this  great  bunch  of  red  partridge- 
berries,  all  nestled  in  among  glossy  dark-green 
leaves.    Aren't  they  lovely?" 

Laura  thought  she  had  never  seen  a  smile  so 
beautiful  as  the  one  on  the  face  of  the  courtly  man 
who  rose  to  meet  them. 

"It's  a  real  taste  of  the  woods,  isn't  it?"  he  said, 
as  his  fingers  caressed  the  leaves  and  berries. 
"  Where  shall  we  put  them,  Mary  ?"  and  he  seemed 
to  look  at  his  wife  through  the  dark  glasses  that 
shaded  his  eyes. 

"Kight  here  in  the  bay  window,  where  we  had 
the  yellow  blossoms  yesterday." 

"Oh,  yes!  With  the  green  of  the  maple-tree 
outside  for  a  background." 

"And  the  sunlight  filtering  through  in  patches," 
she  prompted. 

"To  be  sure!  Mrs.  Chisholni  never  leaves  out 
the  sunlight,"  he  added,  turning  that  beautiful 
smile  to  the  girls  again ;  and  Laura  found  herself 
doubting  that  tills  could  be  the  Mr.  Chisholm  who 
had  been  blind  for  twenty  years. 

A  minute  later  he  handed  her  the  photograph  of 
his  one  grandchild. 

"Isn't  that  a  fine  boy  for  six  months  ?"  he  asked, 
proudly.  "See  the  shape  of  that  head,  and  those 
little  chubby  arms  — pretty,  aren't  they?  The 
picture  came  this  morning,  and  we  were  as  excited 
as  two  children.  We  could  hardly  wait  to  get  it 
open." 

Laura  almost  gasped.  He  was  totally  blind; 
Elsie  had  said  so.  And  yet,  listen!  He  was  talking 
about  the  squirrels  in  his  yard  now. 


"They're  as  tame  as  kittens,"  he  declared. 
"You  ought  t<>  have  seen  them  this  morning  I 
They'd  let  Mrs.  Chlsholm  and  me  get  close  to 
them,  and  then  they'd  run  a  little  way  ahead  and 
look  back  at  us  as  saucy  as  you  please.  They 
flirted  with  us." 

"Well,"  put  in  Elsie  Brooke,  gaily,  "I  can't 
blame  them  a  bit,  if  Mrs.  Chlsholm  had  on  the 
pretty  blue  gown  she's  wearing  now.  She  looks 
so  lovely  I  can't  help  speaking  of  it." 

Mr.  Chisholm  reached  for  the  hand  of  the  little 
woman  at  his  side.  "She  til  ways  looks  beautiful 
to  me,"  he  said,  tenderly.  "And— what  is  more, 
my  dears— the  whole  world  looks  beautiful  to  me, 
and  lias  for  twenty  years,  through  her  eyes  I" 

St.  LciilMJa.-  Stai 

Ryan    Youngsters    Will 

Have  Tales  to  Tell 

Joplin  Couple, 


I  HEIR  EYES  WILL  SEE 

WONDERS  TO  DESCRIBE. 


FATHER    AND    MOTHER    MEET    IN 

SCHOOL.    FOR    THE    SIGHTLESS, 

NEVER  SEEING  EACH  OTHER. 

Two  little  children,  the  brightest- 
eyed  wee  ones  yon  ever  saw,  are  soon 
coming  to  this  city,  the  birthplace  of 
their  parents,  to  see  and  report  home 
how  the  old  town  looks.  This  report 
will  be  made  to  those  parents,  who, 
though  born  here,  never  saw  the  city 
nor  its  light. 

The  parents  of  Clarence  Edw.  and 
Doris  Ryan  are  BLIND. 

The  tots,  strange  to  say,  CAN  SEE. 
Prom  Joplin,  that  land  of  zinc  and 
lead — where  the  skies,  even,  are  leaden 
to  the  Ryans— these  youngsters  will 
travel,  and  to  the  home  of  aunt  and 
uncle  William  and  Margaret  Ryan, 
2922A  Madison-st,  they  will  proceed  to 
spend  their  stay  in  this  city. 

An  these  tots  will  go  back  to  Jop- 
lin and  tell  the  sightless  parents  of 
the  wonders  of  great  St.  Louis,  the 
home  their  parents  did  not  first  "see 
the  light  in,"  though  born  here 

"They  will  relate  that  the  blind  school 
on  Twenty-first  and  Morgan-sts,  the 
Missouri  institution  for  the  blind, 
where  Eddie  Ryan  and  Susie  Burke 
Irst  clasped  hands  and  felt  the  touch 
>f  love  they  could  not  see  In  each 
ither's  eyes,  is  still  at  the  same  old 
tand. 

MANY  ESCORTS  HERE. 
The  tots  are  grandchildren  of  Sergt. 
liehael  Ryan,  now  dead,  a  policeman 
rho  was  a  terror  to  the  bad  gangs  of 
he  famous  "bloody  third"  district.  An 
ncle  is  Martin  Ryan,  another  brave 
fficer  who  a  few  nights  ago  stopped 
ome  robbers  at  their  work  at  the  risk 
f  his  life. 

Still   another   uncle,   William,   is   an 
^-policeman   who   also    made    s    good 
scord  on  the  force.     With  their  aunt 
laggie  to   help   out,   the   tots    will   be 
ven  plenty  of  escort  in  their  coming 
mr  of  the  city,  the  beauties  of  which 
Uy     their     lips   can    picture   to    thf 
ricken  parents  at  home. 
"Take     a     good      look    all    around 
aries,"   said   the  father    to  the   chil 
en  as  they  prepared  to   leave  Joplii 
r    St.    Louis.     "You    will    see    man 
Ings   we   are   familiar   with,   thoug 
never  saw  them.    You  will  see  the 
-s   that   apprised   us   of   their   speed 
their  noise  only,  and  you  will  hear 
i   puffing  of  boats  on  the  river  we 
sw  were  passing  by  the  sounds  only. 


l^ 


1 


AND 

Dow?)  "Ryan 


THAT  DEAR  OLD  SMOKE. 
"You  will  actually  see  the  smoke 
at  we  merely  smelled  and  you  will 
3  the  dust  that  assailed  only  our 
strils  in  the  old  days. 
'You  will  see  the  new  buildings  we 
ar  about  and  will  never  see,  and 
ybe  you  will  see  the  flight  of  the 
ship  somebody  tells  us  has  really 
vn  over  the  city. 

'You  may  see  where  they  are  going 
put  the  free  bridge,  but  they  do  tell 
that    somebody    has    already    put 
free   bridge   on    the    shelf. 
You    will    see    all    this,    only    one 
ig  being  invisible  to  you  as  to  us — 
I  the  air  you   will   breathe   in  dear  old 
I  St.  Louis.     We  remember  the  pure  air 
of  the  parks  for  we  strolled  in  them 
many  a  day,  listening  to  the  birds  and 
inhaling  the  sweetness   of  the  flowers 
we  caressed  with   hands   that  thrilled 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  contact. 

"You  may  also  see  the  Kiely  trial 
but  I  do  hear  that  the  man  who  struck 
Billy  Patterson  will  be  serving  time 
before   they   hang   poor   Mathew. 

"Look  well  at  all  these  things  and 
bring  back  to  us  the  fragrance  of  the 
parks  in  your  words  and  the  advance- 
;  ment  of  the  city  in  your  estimate  of 
its  greatness  compared  with  its  im- 
portance when  we  knew  it  long  ago. 
"You'  may  see  small  children  like 
yourselves  running  for  cans  of  beer, 
though  there  is  a  law  that  says  minors 
shall  not  be  served  with  intoxicants. 
But  that  is  one  of  Tom  Mulvihill's 
regulations,  and  as  others  are  broken, 
why   not  this   one. 

THE  LID  AND  THE  PARK. 
"You  will  probably  see  the  lid  go  on 
Sundays,    but   you   will    also    see    side 
doors   worked    and    back   gates    swing 
out  for  men  with  baskets  and  worn' 
with  capes  over  their  shoulders. 

"Flowers  are  the  most  charitable 
all  things  invisible,  save  music.  T 
beautiful  blossoms  that  appeal  to  yo 
eyes,  while  not  seen  by  us,  are  t 
quicker  discovered  because  they  se: 
us  their  incense  long  before  your  or 
have   found   them   out. 

"As  music  creeps  into  our  soi 
deeply  and  soothingly.  ?o  does  t 
perfume  of  flowers   solace   us   for   t 


loss  of  that  best  sense  the  gr« 
Maker  gave  us— sight. 

"You  may  wander  through  Fop 
park  as  it  was  before  the  world's  fi 
littered  it  with  rubbish  that  is  si 
there,  despite  an  agreement  to  cle 
up  the  park  six  months  after  the  f; 
closed. 

And  when  you  come  back  you  ■» 
see  your  mother,  the  sweetheart  I  w 
at  school  but  never  looked  up 
You  will  also  see  me,  whom  your  d< 
mother  never  saw.  But  we  will  i 
you,  dearies,  so  soon  as  our  hea 
feel  your  presence.  Use  your  ey 
dearies,  and  then  tell  us  all  about  _JJ 


TOTS' COME  TO  SEE  CITY,  BLIND 
PARENTS,  BORN  HERE,  NEVER  SAW 


TIMES,    THURSDAY,    AUGUST    30, 

LrrERATUBH  "tor  the  Blind.— The  General] 
PoS  Office  amionnoes  that  on  and  from.  Septembsi .11 
tSpWof  aay  land,  periodicals,  and  books,  imposed  m 
"  ESlle  "  or  other  fecial  type  for  the £se  of  thebtod 
maybe  sent,  prepaid,  by  post  at  the  following rate. of 
TOStaee  :— Foi  a  packet  not  exceeding  2oz.  hi  weight,  id. , , 
feeding  2c*.  and  not  exceeding  21b.,  Id,  ;  excee&ig 
?to  and  not  exceeding  51b.,  ljd.  Any snch P?cket^i| 
posted  mrpaid,  is  charged  double  V^S^  Vff 
insnfficiently  prepaid,  donbls  tho  deflcioncy.  1o  ba 
enSSfd  to^rLmission  bj-tW.  post  a  packet '  «»^i 
consist  only  of  articfcs  specially  impressed  as  described 
above  for  the  use  of  Jlhe  blind,  and  may  not  contom  ony 
cornSmnioatioH  either  inwritrogor  P™*»?«»<»^Z 
type,"  except  the  title  and  table  of  contents  of  the  book 
or  periodical'  or  any  enclosure  except  a  label  for  tho 
reX  of  &d,et ;  (2)  bear  on  the  outside  the  tamp- 
tfoT^ « LitaLre  for  the  Blind,"  and  ttewnttenor 
printed  nam6  and  address  of  the  sender  ;  ffllepMW 
eUhervrithont  a  cover  or  in  a  cover  open  at  both  ends, 
whlcn  clnlasilybe  removed  for  the  pwpose  of  examina- 
Son  ;  (4)  not  exceed  51b.  in  weight,  and  2ft.  by  1ft.  b>  lfU 

[ndiiensions.  If  any  of  the*  ™*^j2*&2*gj2& 
m-w;  will  oe  treated  as  a  parcel,  and  charged  witft 
!^&rtl»Bta£  at  the  parcel  post  rate,  together  with  ^ 
addirioE?rfee  of  Id.  He  use  of  printed  labels  wuh  tho 
necessary  inscription  is  recommended. 

— ^  Post 

3i  mm 


Blind  Boy  an  Imbecile. 

WliatrtO' do  witii  James  White,  color- 
ed, is  proving  ft'inard  question  for  the 
probate  coust"- Officials.  The  little  boy 
is  onlv  five  veara  old  and  is  an  Imbe- 
cile as  well  as  blind.  He  is  also  af- 
fected from  epileptic  fits.  Officers  of 
both  the  imbecile  and  blind  asylums 
will  refuse  him  admittance  on  account 
of    his   age.  „»/i 


Mm 

Mir    tho    Don  f.     Tin  ml: 


30.— The  State  Institute 
Mir  rlo  Deaft  fauiafr- and ■■  Blind  opened  for  the 
fall  term  yesterday,  with  au  enrollment  which 
exceeds  that  of  last  year.  Studies  at  the  school 
were  resumed  to-day.  President  Warren  W.ilkin- 
son  stated  to-day  that  there  were  230  pupils 
enrolled  at  the  school  this  year,  aa  increase  ol' 
ten  pupils  over  last  year.  , 


Hanover,  Pa.  -  Beeotfl 


AN  APT  BLIND  PUPIL. 


diss    Elizabeth    Bowers    Promoted    In 
All   Branches  Of  Study. 


Miss    Elizabeth    Bowers,    who    »a3 
fnefi|  several  year-5  in  Philadelphia  at 
:he  Institution  of  Mi£~MHi*ir- will  re- 
turnf  to  school  September  11,  at  which 
:inre  the  fall  session  opens.     She  has 
recently    received    a    letter    from    the 
principal    of    the    institution    saying 
that  she  has  been  promoted  in  all  her 
studies  and   will  be  advanced   to  one 
nf   the   highest  grades   of   the  school. 
She  can  read  from  raised  letters  of  a 
modern   invention,   known   as   Braille, 
with  ease  and  accuracy.    She  is  apt 
md  quick  in  solving  problems  in  arith- 
metic and  has  displayed  considerable 
talent  in  that   direction.    During  the 
last     two  years   she   has   received   in- 
struction on  the  piano,  which  is  an  ev- 
idence that  she  possesses  talent  as  a 
musician.  There  are  about  three  hun- 
dred boys  and  girls  in  this  institution. 
Besides   pursuing  'studies     in   school,! 
they  are  taught  to  work.     Every  'stu? 
dent   is   daily  assigned  something  t<| 
do. 
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Changes  and  Improvements. 

Our  school  began  last  Wednesday  with  the  larg- 
est opening  enrollment  in  its  history — 88  deaf  and: 
17  blind  and  a  large  number  of  old  pupils  have 
signified  their  intention  to  return  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  The  total  enrollment  of  both  de- 
partments on  the  corresponding  date  last  term 
was  91,  of  whom  16  were  from  Idaho.  As  the  Idaho 
pupils  will  this  year  attend  a  school  of  their  own, 
this  rapid  growth  speaks  well  not  only  for  the  in- 
crease of  population  of  our  state,  but  for  the  grow- 
ing popularity  of  the  school.  Our  beginning  class 
numbers  12  of  as  bright  a  set  of  children  as  ever 
was  brought  together  in  any  school  in  the  land. 

During  the  vacation  many  repairs  and  improve- 
ments were  made  in  and  about  the  buildings,  which 
will  add  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  house-i 
hold.  Among  other  things  the  old  tower,  which 
was  condemned  by  several  architects  as  a  menace 
to  the  hves  of  all  beneath  it,  was  removed  and  the 
gable  of  the  main  roof  projected  to  cover  that 
portion  of  the  building;  the  entire  building  was  re- 
wired as  a  precautionary  measure  against  fire 
from  short  circuiting;  shower  baths  have  been  in 
stalled  and  much  of  the  old  plumbing  which  was 
unsanitary  has  been  removed  and  supplanted  by 
new.  In  addition  to  all  this,  new  flooring  and 
wainscoting,  new  carpets  and  fresh  paint  are  in 
evidence  in  many  places  and  the  entire  building 
has  been  thoroughly  renovated  and  cleansed. 

Superintendent  Clarke  has  been  relieved  of  alll 
class  room  duties  and  will  devote  his  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  office  work  and  the  supervision  of  the 
school  in  both  the  educational  and  domestic  de-{ 
partrnents.  Of  our  last  year's  faculty,  Mrs.  Clarke, 
Mr.  Kane,  and  Mr.  Marshall  remain.  The  vacan 
cies  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  department  for, 
the  deaf  have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Clara  L.  Gordon,  of  Illinois,  Miss  Linda  K. 
Miller,  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  "William  S.  Hunter,; 
of  Michigan.  Miss  Gordon  received  her  training1 
at  Northampton  and  has  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Texas.  Miss  Miller  took  a  training  course; 
at  Mt.  Airy  and  has  taught  in  the  Rom  \  N.  Y. 


land  Nebraska  schools.  Mr.  Hunter  is  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College  and  taught  last  year  in  tin- 
Oregon  School.  M. 


\<c 


The  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  blind  department  of. our  school  opened  the 
term  in  the  buildings-  formerly  occupied  by  the 
feeble  minded.  The  new  quarters  have  been  re- 
modelled and  newly  furnished  and  will  afford  ample 
accommodation  for  the  blind  children  of  the  state 
for  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  will  continue  as  matron  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  Blind  and  Miss  Wallace  who  last 
year  taught  sewing,  fancy  work  and  handicraft  for 
the  Blind,  has  taken  the  position  of  matron  in  the 
school  for  the  Deaf.  Competent  instructors  have 
been  provided  for  the  Blind  in  Mr.  Balfour,  of 
Kansas  City,  a  graduate  of  the  Iowa  College  for 
the  Blind,  and  Miss  Eva  Coshow,  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Balfour,  in  addition  to  his  literary  classes,  will  give 
instruction  in  instrumental  music  and  piano  tuning. 
Miss  Coshow  has  taken  a  course  of  instruction  at 
the  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind  to  fit  herself  for 
the  work  and  she  is  especially  qualified  for  teach- 
ins?  handicraft.  M. 
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